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CHAP,  the  same  time  \  a  similar  degradation.     Before 
^^^^\  the  commotions  which  immediately  produced 
this  final  catastrophe,  the  most  turbulent  king- 
dom of  antiquity  remained  in  a  state  of  lethargic 
stupor  (such  was  the  shock  with  which  Rome 
had  stunned  it),  careful  only  to  make  regular 
payments  of  its  heavy  tribute.    During  the  same 
space  of  time,   Greece   maintained  an   aspect 
equally  peaceful,  governed  by  such  of  her  own 
citizens  as  were  willing  dependants  on  Rome,  or 
by  commissioners  sent  occasionally  &om   the 
Agitations  senate  to  direct  and  controul  them.   Amidst  this 
Greek       despondent  tameness  of  the  original  stock  of  the 
kidgdoms    nation,  the  wide-spreading  colonies  in  Asia  and 
East.         Africa  present  us  with  many  remarkable  events 
and  many  extraordinary  characters.     In  bound- 
less deference  for  the  senate,  the  two  greater 
powers  of  Syria  and  Egypt  rivalled,  indeed,  the 
three  secondary  ones  of  Fergamus,  Cappadocia, 
and  Bithynia  i  but,  during  the  breathing-time 
required  by  the  Romans  after  their  stubborn 
warfare  ii>  Illyricum  and  Macedon,  these  five 
more  eastern  kingdoms  afford  materials  for  his- 
tory no  less  curious  than  copious,  both  in  the 
transactions  between  sovereigns  and  subjects, 
and  in  the  proceedings  of  all  these  sovereigns 
with  regard  to  each  other. 
Thefirat         In  this  complicated  drama,  the  first  impulse 
ISrel^     was  given  by  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  who  had 
Antio-       possessed  himself  of  the  crown  of  Syria,  to  the 

"*  PoIybiu8>  1.  xl.  sub.  fin.     Conf.  Plin.  1.  xxxfii.  c.  11.  &  Paiisa* 
Bias  i/n  Acbaic. 
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prejudice  of  his  nephew  Demetrius.    To  uphold  <^  h  a  p. 
his  usurpation^  and  pay  stipulated  contribution^  ,  ^^-^ 
to  the  AiHnans^  money,  an  essential  requisite,  chus  Spi- 
was  to  be  obtained  by  any  means  that  seemed  ^jlf^yert 
most  efficacious,  how  inconsistent  soever  with  mprofaii^ 
justice  or  the  best  interests  of  his  people.     Ac-  JS^. 
cordingly,  Epiphanes  is  the  first  king  of  Syria  ^?^'JP- 
who  fonned  a  regular  plan^  for  profaning  the  b.c.  na 
sanctity  of  temples,  or,  in  other  words,  for  rob- 
bing the  banks  of  deposit,  and  rifling  the  great 
magazines  of  commerce.   By  way  of  preparation 
for  this   undertaking,    as  the  property  within 
sacred  inclosures  was  guarded  by  peculiar  vene*' 
ration  for  the  local  deities  of  each  temple,  An. 
tiochus  determined  to  bring  over  his  subjects  in 
every  part  of  the  empire  to  the  gods  of  Greece, 
and  to  wean  them  from  their  ancient  usages,  by 
habituating  them  to  conformity  with  his  oWn 
mode  Qf  worship.     With  this  view,  fit  emissaries 
were  sent  by  him  to  the  different  provinces,  to 
tamper  with  powerful  individuals^  and,  by  the 
temptation  of  sharing  his  gains,  to  win  them  to 
his  enterprise.  ^    The  expedient  was  successful 
with  every  pagan  nation  on  either  side  the  Eu- 
phrates ;  and  even  of  the  Jews,  a  people  greatly 
reduced  by  foreign  enemies,  and  then  torn  by 
domestic  factions,    *^  many  sold  themselves  to 
the  king,  to  do  wickedness." 

«  Polybius,  1.  xxxi,  c.  4.  &  c.  1 1.  According  to  thi«  author  An- 
tioohus's  death  was  occasioned  by  his  flagitious  attempt  on  the 
temple  of  Elymais  in  Upper  Asia,  of  which  we  shall  speak  here- 
after. 

»  I  Maccab.  c.  i,  v.  42,  43. 
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CMAP.  At  the  head  of  these  apostates  stood  three 
^  ?xiii.  brothers,  assuming  the  Greek  names  of  Jason, 
Promoted  Menelaus,  and  Lysimachus ;  the  first  of  whom 
tfctef?ir  supplanted  Onias,  also  his  brother,  in  the  office 
Judaea—   ^f  hiffh-priest  of  Jerusalem,   and  was   himself 

their  rapa-  ,,,*--,  ,        ,  it 

city  and  Supplanted  by  Menelaus,  who  began  the  de- 
tyranny.  p^edations  ou  the  temple.  *  In  perpetrating  a 
second  act  of  sacrilege,  Lysimachus,  the  abettor 
and  instrument  of  Menelaus,  was  slain  in  the 
holy  tres^sury.  A  combat  ensued  between  two 
enraged  factions,  headed  by  the  hostile  brothers, 
Jason  and  Menelaus,  both  of  them  rebels  to  their 
religion,  and  alike  odious  to  a  great  proportion 
of  their  countrymen,  its  sincere  votaries^  At 
this  perturbed  crisis,  Antiochus,  in  his  way  from 
Egypt  ^  entered  Jerusalem,  decided  the  contest 
in  favour  of  Menelaus,  and  expelled  his  rival 
Jason,  who  died  miserably  in  exile.  .  The  king 
then  proceeded  to  the  execution  of  his  rapacious 
design  on  the  temple.  ^  The  Jews  defended' it 
wtth  desperate  Valour.  Forty  thousand  of  them 
were  slain,  and  nearly  an  equal  number  driagged 
into  captivity.^  The  prize  of  victory,  contained 
in  the  public  and  -secret  treasury,  anipunted  in 
value,  to  three  millions  sterling ; '  fcA*  besides  prer 
cious  implements  of  worship,  there  was  the 
money  of  widows,  orphans,  and  other  valuable 
deposits.  The  capital  being  thus  drmned-  of 
treasure  and  drenched  in  blood,  the  country  was 
abandoned  to  the  apostate  Menelaus,  its  nominal 

*  2  Maccab.  c.  iv.  s  See  above,  c.  xxH.  p.  452^ 

®  2  Maccab.  c.v.  v.  14. 
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high-priest^  supported  by  the  Syrian  generals,  chap. 
Philip  and  Andronycus,  men  of  relentless  ^J^^^JJJ;^ 
Q'uelty.  l  ■"'.'■■  ' 

The  Jews  had  remained  two  years  under  this  Antio-  . 
complex  tyranny,  when  Antiochus,  upon  his  nd  sta^ 
disgraceful  repulse  from  Egypt  by  the  overawing  tutc. 
sternness  of  a  Roman  [ambassador  ^  vented  the  ciiu.i/ 
fury 'X)f  his  ill-stifled  passions  against  a  miserable  B'^*^*- 
people,  who  were  without  domestic  strength, 
and  enjoyed  not  any  foreign  protection.  On  the 
march  homeward,  his  general  Apollonius  was 
detached  with  twenty  thousand  men  to  complete 
the  depredations  on  Jerusalem,  without  regard- 
ing, in  the  execution  of  his  orders,  the  demolition 
of  the  place,  and  the  extirpation  of  its  inhabitants. 
The  Jews  were  surprised  in  their  synagogues  on 
the  sabbath;  all  wha- prepared  for  resistance 
were  put  to  the  sword ;  great  part  of  the  city 
was  thrown  down  or  burnt;  and  a  fortress  be- 
ing built  on  a  neighbouring  hill,  commanding 
the  temple,  was  occupied  by  a  Syrian  garrison, 
to  prevent  access  in  future  to  the  holy  house^ 
and  thus  aboli^.the  morning  and  evening. sacri- 
fices daily  ofiSred  in  it  to  Jehovah.  •  At  the  same 
time,  Antiochus,  repairing  to  his  capital  on  the 
Orontes,  from  thence  issued  his  penal: decree 
against  all  who  refused  compliance  with .  the  re- 
ligious ceremonies  of  Greece,  and ;  appointed 
persons  versed  in  the  ritual  of  that*  country,  to 


'  Josephus  Drat,  de  Maccab.        '  See  abo? e,  c.  xxiL  p.  453. 
9  1  Maccab.  c.  1.    Conf.  Joseph,  in  Pnefat  ad  Histor.  de  Bell* 
Judaic. 
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CRAP,  superintend   the    punctual    execution    of  ikni 
j;^  mandate. '' 

His  ad-  His  chief  adviser  in  this  matter  was  a  native 

icmy  m^  of  Megalopolis  in  Arcadia,  Ptolemy  Macron,  the 
•^"'  son  of  Dorymenes-  This  man  had  long  governed 
Cyprus  for  the  crown  of  Egypt ;  but  upon  some 
disgust  received  from  the  court  of  Alexandria, 
had  revolted  from  Ptolemy  VI.  Philometor  to  a 
more  aspiring,  and,  as  it  seemed,  more  generous 
master ;  for  Antiochus  was  not  less  profuse  than 
rapacious,  lavishing  on  unworthy  favourites  the 
wealth  cruelly  extorted  from  suffering  subjects-** 
The  merit  of  defection  from  a  rival  prince,,  and  of 
bringing  to  Syria  the  accession  of  a  valuable  and 
long  coveted  island,  was  heightened  in  Ptolemy 
Macron,  by  the  personal  recommendations  of 
industry,  dexterity,  and  unbounded  flattery.  la 
all  his  words  and  actions  he  was  careful  to 
humour  the  inclinations  of  the  king;  and, 
though  himself  in  advanced  life,  rivalled  his 
youthful  master  in  shameless  amours  and  un- 
bridled profligacy**^  He  thus  became  Antic* 
chus's  prime  adviser,  and  enjoyed  *^  the  lucrative 
government  of  Coele-Syria  and  Phoenicia,  though 
he  should  seem  to  have  usually  resided  as  minis'^ 
ter  near  the  royal  person*  By  a  seasonable 
bribe  to  this  minister,  Menelaus,  the  nominal 
faigh^priest  of  the  Jews,  is  said  to  have  inter- 

**  1  Maccab.  c.  xli.  et  seq. 
"  Polybiusj  1.  xxviii,  c.  18.  l.xxix.  c.  9. 
»  PolybiUs,  1.  xtiii.  c.  58.  &  1.  xxvii,  e.  13.     Conf.  1  Maccab* 
c.iii.  V.  ^8.  • 

'3  3  Maccab.  c.  y'nl  v.  8* 
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cepted  from  Autiochus  the  complaints  of  that  CUAR 
injured  people,  and  to  have  procured  the  death  v  ^  ^ 
of  their  deputies  ^^ ;  and  the  same  Ptolemy  Ma* 
cron  £|flterwards  assisted  the  king  in  issuing  his 
edict  of  conformity,  and  in  choosing  fit  persons, 
under  the  name  of  overseers  ^S  for  rendering  it 
effectual. 

These    overseers    pervaded   the    provinces,  Receptioa 
escorted  by  soldiers,  not  merely  for  their  own  Sonwi^*' 
security,  but  that  they  might  propagate,  where*  ^^  ®^^' 
ever  necessary,   their  religion   by  the   sword*  thepro- 
Their  proceedings,  equally  tyrannical  and  rapaci-  ^^^" 
ous,  occasioned  insurrections  in  those  parts  of 
Upper  Asia  still  subject  to  the  house  of  Seleucus, 
but  the  nations  on  this  side  the  Euphrates  being 
more  within  the  reach  of  the  controuUng  Syrian 
army,  generally  complied  with  their  injunctions 
before  they  assumed  the  t<me  of  commands.  ^ 
'Even  the  Samaritans,  who  ofteA  laid  claim  to  a 
Hebrew  descent,  now  declared  themselves  of 
the  race  of  the  Medes ;  acknowledging,  indeed, 
that  thrar  ancestors,  with  a  view  to  prevent 
certain  plagueis  too  usual  in  their  country,  had 
observed  the  Jewish  sabbaths,  and  built  a  temple 
to  Jehovah  on  mount  Gerizim ;  but  adding,  that 
they  themselves,  more  enlightened  than  their 
Others,  had  determined  in  all  things  to  obey  the 
will  of  their  sovereign.  They  begged  leave  there- 
fore in  future  to  consecrate  Gerizim  to  the  Grecian 
j^iter,  under  one  of  his  favourite  titles,  **  The 

•4  9  Maccab.  c.  iv. 
^A  iwntffr^    I  Mweab»  c.  L  ▼•  51. 
^^  JosqphiUy  I  MMcab.   Oiod«nu. 
3  4 
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CHAP,  protector  of  Strangers ;**  a  name  highly  appro^ 

V  \^    ,  */  priate,  they  said,  to  their  own  circumstances  in 

Palsestine.  ^^    The  Samaritans  thus  craved  as  a 

favour,  that  to  which  the  Jews  only  submitted 

from  fear  of  the   most   dreadful  punishments; 

Their  temple  was  also  consecrated  to  Jupiter, 

imder  his  loftier  title  of  Olympian ;  and  sacrifices 

were  offered  on  his  altar  on  the  twenty-fiflh  day 

of  the  winter  month  Cisleu*®;  a  date  of  much 

importance,  as  we  shall  see  presently,  in  Jewish 

history.  >^.  > 

Profan-  In  the   attempt  to  confirm   this   change  of 

the^aitar     wofship  in  Jerusalem,  the  emissaries  of  Antiochus 

of  jeho-     Ynet  with  such  boldness  of  opposition,  as  recalled 

van — hor-     _  .  .  i      i  .        .  ttti  i 

rid  cruel-  thither  the  kmg  m  person.  When  other  means 
Jwusa-  of  conversion  failed,  the  tyrant  had  recourse  to 
Jem-  the  stake  and  the  rack.     But  the  zeal  of  the 

cUilT'  Jews  was  hotter  than  fire  j  their  faith  proved 
B.c.i68.  stronger  than  all  the  combined  powers  of  me- 
chanical torture.  Antiochus  commanded  and 
superifiitended  the  most  horrid  executions  ;  wit- 
ness the  martyrdom  of  the  venerable  £leazer,  in 
his  ninetieth  year,  and  that  of  the  mother  with 
her  seven  sons;  events  recorded  by  national 
histbriains  as  the  noblest  examples  of  that  forti- 
tude which  is  to  be  derived  from  trust  in  the 
Almighty,  confirmed  by  the  testimony  of  a  good 
conscience.  ^^    After  the  altar  of  Jehovah  had 

■'  Josephus,  Antiq.  1.  xii^    Conf.  c.  7.  &  10. 

>*  Cisleu,  or  Caslau,  is  the  9th  month  in  the  Jewish  calendar, 
corresponding  to  the  latter  part  of  November,  and  the  former  of 
December. 

*9  2  Maccab.  c  Vi.  v.  51.  &  c.  vii.     Joseph,  in  Lib.  de  Mnccab. 
Josephus'sGreek'eloquence  contrasts  with  the  sublime  brevitj  in 
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been  profaned  by  the  impure  idol  of  a  Greciaa  chap. 
god*^,  Antiochus  left  the  remainder  of  the  work  ,^^^^^\ 
to  be  done  by  his. substitutes,  who,  in  perform- 
ing the  task  assigned  them,  visited  various  sub- 
ordinate cities  in  Judaea,  without  encountering 
any  memorable  o{^osition,  untiL  Apelles,  a  zeal- 
ous missionary,  came  to  Modin,  situate  half  way 
between  Jerusalem  and  the  sea-port  of  Joppa. 

Upon  his  arrival  there,  Apelles  addressed  him-  ThcGreck 
self  to  Mattathias,  the  principal  inhabitant  of  ApcUa"^ 
the  place,  being  a  descendant  of  Joarib,  the  JJ^mIS^ 
inost  honourable  branch  in  the  sacerdotal  family  —  com- 
of  Aaron.**     The  hereditary   consideration  ofmenttf 
Mattathias^  was  sustained  by  his  five  sons,  all  of  5®  '®^- 
them  youths  of  great  promise  ;  of  whom  Simon,  of  the 
the  second,  was  not  less  conspicuous  for  premature  olymp. 
wisdom,  than  Judas,   the  third,  was  renowned  ^^"j:'- 
for  matchless  strength  and  heroic  valour.     The 
names  of  the  remaining  brothers  were  Johanan, 
Eleazar,  and  Jonathan  %  destined  also  to  act 
illustrious  parts  in  a  warfare  prompted  alike  by 
piety  and  patriotism.     The  father  of  this  daunt- 
less family  was  accosted  by  Apelles  in  the  lan- 
guage which  he  had  before  held  on  similar  occa- 
sions ;  and  exhorted,  as  superior  to  his  fellow- 
citizens  in  rank,  to  be  the  foremost  in  adopting  the 
new  worship.     But  Mattathias,  with  a  voice  to 


1  Maccab.  c.  i.  v.  62,  .69. .  ''  Howbeit  many  in  Israel  were  firmly 
resolved  not  to  profune  the  holy  covenant ;  so  then  they  died." 

^  That  is,  in  the  Jewish  style/ when  Antiochus  "  had  set  up  the 
abomination  of  desolation.'*    Muccab. 

^  Chronicles,  c.  xxt.  t.  7.  ^  See  1  Maccab,  e,  ii. 
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0  H  A  P.  be  heard  by  the  gathering  multitude^  declared^ 
xxiii.    that  though   all  men  should  obey  the  king*s 
decree,  himself  and  his  sons  would  maintain  their 
prior  covenant  with  Godj;  and  when  he  perceived 
an  apostate  Jew  sacrificing  to  an  idol,  he  in- 
stantly leaped  forward  and  inflicted  on  hi»  the 
punishment  denounced  against  this  transgression 
by  the  law  of  Moses.     His  sons,  fired  by  the 
example,  executed  the  same  summary  vengeance 
on  the  Greek  missionary  and  his  attendants;  after 
which  the  whole  family  took  flight  to  the  neigh*~ 
bouring  mountains,  and  were  followed  by  many 
of  their  townsmen  who  approved  their  zeal  and 
Their  sue-  boldness.   With  this  transaction  commenced  the 
CHm        religious  wars  of  the  Jews,  which  lasted  twenty- 
cijiui.—    six  years,  under  five  Syrian  kings;  and  after 
RcAss    destroying  above  two  hundred  thousand  of  the  best 
troops  belonging  to  those  princes,  terminated  in 
the  independent  government  of  the  Asmonasansy 
priests  and  sovereigns,  all  of  them  de3cended 
ffom  Mattathias,  although  the  name  of  their 
dynasty  is  borrowed  from  Asmonseus,  an  illus- 
trious also,  and  more  remote  ancestor. 

The  extraordinary  result  of  this  warfare,  in 
thereof:  the  triumph  of  a  petty  province  over  a  great 
monarchy,  must  be  ascribed  chiefly  to  the  in- 
flexible  spirit  of  the  Jews,  more  stubborn  than 
the  iron  rocks  which  they  inhabited.  But  this 
primary  cause  was  seconded  by'the  strange  mis- 
conduct, or  rather  madness,  of  the  Syrian  kings; 
by  the  state  of  hostility  in  which  they  lived  with 
most  powers  in  their  neighbourhood ;  above  all* 
by  the  distracted  condition  of  their  province^, 
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and  even  of  their  court  and  capital.     An  ex-  CUAP 
planation  of  each  of  these  particulars  in  its  order  ^^xni.^ 
will  include  every  historical  event  that  happened 
in  the  Macedonian  empire  during  the  period  of 
time  above  specified. 

The  small  but  resolute  band  that  followed  Maccabeet 
Mattathias  to  the  mountains,  speedily  received  'i^^^ 
accessions  from  all  parts  of  the  persecuted  coun-  »»**  ™odc 
try.     It  happened  that  a  party  of  these  fugitives 
had  fallen  victims  to  a  too  literal  acceptation  of 
the  command,  "  hallow  the  sabbath-day :"  and 
it  was  now  first  resolved,  that  respect  for  this 
ordinance  ought  not  to  prevent  the  Jews  on  the 
sabbath   from   defending  their   laws   and  their 
lives.     As  the  adherents  to  Mattathias  gained 
immbers  and  strength,  they  ventured  to  descend 
firom  their  mountains ;  others  who  had  espoused 
the  same  cause  emerged  from  caverns  and  de* 
serts ;   night  ^  was  the  main  season  of  their 
warfare  j  they  made  inroads  suddenly  into  the 
habitable  country,  and  as  suddenly  disappeared^ 
after  they  had  overturned  the  idolatrous  altars, 
opened  anew  the  Jewish  synagogues,  collected 
and  multiplied  copies   of   the    sacred   books^ 
and  distinguished  by  the  sign  of  the  covenant 
all  male  children  bom  since  the  commencement 
of  the  persecution.     In  these  desultory  expedi- 
tions being  commanded  during  the  first  year  by 
Mattathias,  upon  his  death,  in  very  advanced 
age,  they  followed  the  standard  of  his  son  Judas, 


^  They  fought  like  the  Chathiigns>  or  Chouans  of  France,  but 
with  better,  success. 
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QH  AP.  surnamed  Maccabeus,  as  his  followers  are  called 
xxiiL^  Maccabees,  fromi  the  initials  of  the    Hebrew 
words  engraved  on,  his-  standard,  *^  Who  is  like 
ujitathee  among  the  gods,  O  Jehovah!^     Siich 
at  least  is  the  national  tradition,  concerning  the 
origin  of  a  name,  applicable  in  its  strict  sense  to 
persons  enlisted  under  Judas  and  his  brethren^, 
but  also  applied  more  extensively  to  those  who, 
before   Judas    raised    his  .  standard,   had  mag- 
nanimously braved  death"  in  the  same  religious 
cause ;  particularly  the  Jews  recently  tortured 
at' Jerusalem  by  the  merciless  Antiochus  Epi- 
phanes,  as  well  as  those   martyred  fifty  years 
before,   at   Alexandria  ^,  by  the  ferocious   and 
brutish  Ptolemy  Philopator. 
Festival  at  ]  ':As.  the  insurrection  in  Judaeia  reached   not 
oiyn?p.^     the  capital   of  the  province,   and.  the  idol  of 
ciiu.  3.      Jupiter  still  profaned  the  altar  of  Jehovah,  t  the 
government  of  Syria  reserved  the  mutinous  pro-. 
'  ceedings  of  the  Jews  for  matter  of  future  venge- 

ance. The  king,  his  whole  court  and  generals, 
and  almost  every  distinguished  individual  in  the 
state  or  army,  were  busied  in  preparing  for  a 
solemnity  at  Daphn^  near  Antioch,  that  was  to 
eclipse  the  games  recently  celebrated  by  Paulus 
Emilius  in  Amphipolis,  and  even  those  still  more 
magnificent  exhibited  at  Alexatidria,  during  the 
coronation  .festival   of    Ptolemy   Philadelphus. 

^*  Exodus,. c.  XV.  V.  2. 

^  Their  history  is  contained  in  the  first  and  second  book  of  the 
Maccabees. 

^  Their  history  is  contained  in  the  third  book  of  the  Maccabees; 
and  the  history  of  tho^e  martyred  at  Jerusalem  is  written  by  Jose- 
phus,  in  what  is  called  the  Fourth  B6ok  of  the  Maccabees.  •     ^   ^ ' 
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But  the  magnificence  displayed  by  Emilius  V93s  ,CH*AF. 
a  triumph  over  conquered  Macedon ;  and  that  /^^-^ 
displayed  by  the  first  Ptolemy,  in  associating  his 
son  to  the  government,   was  the  still   nobler 
triumph  of  skilful  industry  and  bold  commercial 
enterprise ;    whereas  the  gold,   the  gems,  the 
spices,   perfumes,    the  'embroidered  tissues  of 
curious  fabric,  the  innumerable  paintings  and 
statues,    ostentatiously    shown    by   Antiochus^ 
were  merciless  extortions  of  rapine  aggravated 
by  sacrilege.  ^    But  such  was  the  fondness  of 
the  Greeks  for  public  solemnities,  that  sacred 
embassies,  as  they  were  called,  came  from  nearly 
three  hundred  cities  to  partake  in  the  religious 
garner,   and  to  carry  to  the  gods  .their  accus- 
tomed:offerings.     The  gymnastic  exercises,  and 
other  entertainpents,  lasted  thirty  days,  during 
which  time  the  strange  follies  of  king  Antiochus 
formed  not  the. least  amusing  part  of  the  spec- 
tacle.   1  Himself  vilely  mounted,  he  would  con-  Degrading 
duct  the  pompous  cavalcades  of  Nisaean  horses  ^J^*^df 
and  Indian  elephants ;  sometimes  hastening  their  ^^^  ' 
progress,  and  again  as  capriciously  retarding  it.  i 

At  the  banquets  which  succeeded  these. military 
reviews  and  processions,  he  would  run  jesting  : 

from  lodge  to  lodge,  show  the  guests  to  their 
seats,  snatch  a  mouthful  from  one  table,  drin)c 
hastily  at  another,  and  at  length  conclude  with 
playing  the  fool  among  the  hired  buffoons  and 
mimics  to  the  scandal  and  disgust  of  all  who 
saw  him^  ^ 

«▼  Polybius,  1.  xxxi.  c.  3.  et  seq.    Conf.  Diodor.  Excerpt,  p.  SM. 
*•  Id  Md.    Conf.  Hieronym.  in  Dimie),  e.  xi.  v.  «l. 
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e  k  A  P.      While  Antiochus  was  exhibiting  these  extra- 
xxiiL^  vagancies  at  Daphn6,  the  Maccabees  were  act^ 
First  VIC-    ing  a  very  different  part  in  Judasa.     In  succeed- 
j!^^^^    ing  to  the  designs  of  his  aged  father,  Judas  car- 
Maccft.      tied  thenton  with  a  youthful  ardour.     He  had 
oijrmp.      encreased  his  little  army  to  six  thousand  men, 
b!c.^'m.  ^^ore  ApoUonius,  the  recent  plunderer  of  Jeru- 
salem, took  the  field  against  him.    The  Syriaa 
general  was  defeated  and  slain  ;  Judas,  amongst 
other  spoil,  seized  his  sword,  and  made  signal 
use  of  it  against  succeeding  invaders.     The  first 
of  these  was  Seron,  Ptolemy  Macron's  lieutenant 
in  the  government  of  Coele-Syria.  Seron's  army, 
in  itself  numerous,  was  swelled  by  a  crowd  of 
hellenising  Jews  and  renegade  Samaritans.    But 
Judas  taught  his  faithful  band,  **  that  the  vic- 
tory of  battle  standeth  not  in  the  multitude  of 
a;n  host,   but  strength  cometh   from  heaven." 
In  the  descent  from  Bethoron  he  leaped  ^  sud- 
denly on  the  enemy :  Seron  fell ;  his  army  was 
Antio-      put  to  the  rout.     Scarcely  had  these  exploits 
marches     cached  the  ears  of  Antiochus,   when  serious 
to  the       disorders  broke  out  in  distant  parts  of  his  em- 
Oi;^inp.      pire.     He  learned  at  once  from  the  north  and 
b!  c.^166.   ^^^  t^®  ®^*  ^9  *'^^*  ^^  consequence  of  the  dis- 
contents  excited  by  the  rapacity  of  his  overseers 
and  missionaries,    many  provinces   had   deter- 
mined to  withhold  their  contributions,  ^     Upon 

^  1  Maccab.  c.  iii.  v.  25.  In  the  Apocrypha,  the  wan  of  the 
Jews  are  described  with  primitive  simplicity.  Josephus  uses  the 
terms  of  Greek  tactics^  but  is  not  more  informing. 

3*  Hieronym.  in  Daniel^  c.  xi.  y.  24. 

»»  1  Maccab.  c.  iii,  v.  99, 
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this  emergency,  he  deterniined  to  move  in  per*  chap. 
son  into  Upper  Asia,  with  part  of  the  forces  that  ^^^™- 
bad  recently  passed  in  review  at  Daphn6 ;  and, 
as  the  expedition  must  employ  several  years,  he 
named  Lysias,  a  general  alHed  to  him  in  blood.  His  i 
for  his  viceroy  in  the  dominions  on  this  side  the  ^^^  ^" 
Euphrates,  at  the  same  time  appointing  hint 
guardian  to  his  son,  a  boy  seven  years  old,  of 
the  same  name  with  his  father.  According  to 
instructions  received  before  the  departure  of 
Antiochus,  Lysias  concerted  measures  with  Pto- 
lemy, Macron  for  suppressing  the  disorders  in 
JudsBa,  which,  since  the  overthrow  of  Apollo- 
nius  and  Seron,  had  been  growing  every  day 
more  formidable.  ^ 

An   army  thus   marched   into  Judsea,    forty  Prepar- 
thousand  strong,  and  encamped  at  Emmaus,  in  ^^l^ 
the  heart  of  the  devoted  province,  under  the  ofMa*. 
command  of  Nicanor  and  Gorgias,  generals  of  oiynp. 
approved  merit.    As  little  doubt  was  entertained  ^^  ^^^ 
that  so  mighty  a  host  would  prevail  against  the 
refractory  Jews,  upwards   of  a  thousand  mer- 
chants from  the  sea-coast  flocked  to  the  Syrian 
camp,    in  order  to  make  cheap   purchases   erf* 
slaves  ;  for  Nicanor  had  boasted  that  he  would 
sell  ninety  rebels  for  a  talent,   that  is,  at  the 
rate   of  two  pounds   sterling  a  head«     Upon 
learning  these  proceedings,  Judas  assembled  his 
men  at  Maspha,  a  mountain  of  extensive  pro- 
spect,*  overlooking  the  tents  of  the  Syrians  at 
Emmaus;  and  as  Jerusalem  and  its  sanctuary 

s*  1  Maeciili.  c,  5.  v.  31 .  et  teq. 
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xxni. 


Nicanor  . 
and  Gor- 
gias  sue-  * 
cessively 
defeated. 


were  still  garrisoned  by  the  enjsmy^  Maspha^ 
which  had  formerly  been  a  place  of  national  meet- 
ing, appeared  the  fittest  temple  at  the  present 
dangerous  crisis.  After  performing  religious 
worship,  Judas  made  proclamation  according  to 
law,  that  such  men,  as,  in  the  course  of  the 
passing  year,  had  built  houses,  betrothed  wives, 
planted  vineyards,  or  were  fearful,  should  enjoy 
full  liberty  to  depart  from  his  standard.  ^  Many 
availed  themselves  of  the  permission,  by  which 
means  his  numbers  were  reduced  below  a  tenth 
part  of  the  enemy's,  but  Judas  reminded  them 
of  the  destruction  that  had  fallen  on  the  count- 
less host  of  Senacherib  ^,  and  how  eight  thou- 
sand Jews  had  defeated  an  hundred  and  twenty 
thousand  Gauls,  in  the  famous  battle  of  Ba- 
bylon. ^ 

With  a  small  band,  but  of  which  each  indivi- 
dual had  resolved  to  conquer  or  die,  he  moved 
his  camp  from,  Maspha,  and  having  learned  that 
Gorgias,  with  a  chosen  detachment^  had, moved 
to  attack  him  in  the  night,  and  tliereby  inter- 
cept his  retr^t  to  the  mountains,  he  dexterously 
counteracted  this  ^tratagem,  and  made  it  recoil 
on  his  adversaries.  With  the  utmost  celerity  he 
surprised  and  assaulted  Nicanor  during  the  ab- 
sence of  his  colleague.  The  victory  of  the 
Jews  was  complete  ;  the  Syrian  camp  was  set  on 
fire,  but  Judas  forbad  his  men  to  plunder  it, 
because  they  had  still  to  encounter  and*defeat 


33  Joseph.  Antiq.  Jud.  1.  xii.  c.  11.  1  Maccab.  c.  iii.  v.  40.  et  seq. 
'«  2  Maccab.  c.  viii.  v.  19.    See  above,  vol.  i.  p.  123.  s.  iii. 
3*  2  Maccab.  c.  viii.  v.  20.     See' above,  p.  7.  c.  xiii. 
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the  detachm^it  under  Gorgias*    That  general  chap. 
had  reached  in  the  night  the  post  recently  occu-  nJ™?\ 
pied  by  the  Jews ;  and,  on  finding  it  deserted* 
he  exclaimed,  with  scorn,  "  the  banditti  have 
fled  to  the  mountains/'     But  Nicanor's  smoking 
tents  speedily  undeceived  him.     At  the  first 
sight    of   the    victorious    standard    of  Judas, 
this  second  division  of  the  enemy  fled  preci- 
pitately.     The    Jews   pursued  j    in    the  two 
routs,    nine    thousand    Syrians  fell;    Gorgias 
took  refuge  within  the  fortress  of  Jerusalem; 
Nicanor  escaped  in  disguise  to  Antioch,  and  jus- 
tified his  ill-success  to  the  viceroy  Lysias,  his 
en^ployer,  by  declaring  to  him  that  it  was  in  vain 
to   fight  against  men  who  were  supported  by 
more  than  mortal  auxiliaries.  ^ 

Upon  returning  firom  the  pursuit,  the  Jews  Defeat  of 
plundered  the  Syrian  camp,  in  which  they  found  ^y  Ly^ 
rich  store  of  commodities,  purple  of  the  sea,  J>«- 
blue  silk  %  and  particularly  large  sums  of  money,  ciiuT' 
which  the  merchants,    above  mentioned,  had  ®'^-*^^* 
brought  to  purchase  the  rebels  in  Falaestine  for 
slaves.      On  the  ensuing  sabbath,   the  victors 
celebrated   their  success  with  devout  thanks- 
givings; and,  although  they  were  unprovided 
with  engines  fit  to  batter  the  fortress  in  Jerusa- 
lem, spared  no  exertion  for  expelling  idols  and 
their  worshippers  jfrom  other  strong-holds  in  the 
province.     In  the  district  beyond  Jordan,  they 
are  said  to  have  slain  twenty  thousand  Syrians 

^  Conf.  1  Maccab.  c.  iv.    8  Maccab.  c.  viii. 
'7  Rather  lylac,  uqkwBos,    l  Maccab.  c.  iv.  v.  29. 
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.CHAP,  undier  Timotheus  and  Bacchides,  arid  thereby 
^^"^'  augmented  their  stands  of  arms  beyond  the 
number  requisite  for  equipping  all  the  warriors 
amongst  them.  ^  Notwithstanding  their  extreme 
paucity,  they  were  not  dismayed  by  a  new  in- 
vasion next  year,  under  the  viceroy  Lysias, 
whose  army  exceeded  by  one-third  that  which 
had  been  commanded  by  Nicanor  and  Gorgias. 
The  enemy  approached  by  Idumaea,  the  land  of 
Edom,  a  name  which  anciently  comprehended 
the  wide  deserts  between  the  Red  Sea,  and  the 
lake  Asphaltites,  but  which  was  now  restricted 
to  the  diminutive  territory  immediately  west  of 
that  lake,  originally  forming  the  inheritance  of 
the  tribe  of  Simeon  and  part  of  the  tribe  of  Judah. 
In  consequence  of  the  Babylonish  captivity^  the 
lands  of  these  tribes  long  lay  desolate,  but  were 
finally  occupied  by  the  more  industrious  portion 
ofthechildren  of  Esau,  or  Edomites,  and  thefica 
called  Idumaaa;  whereas  the  stony  desarts  to 
the  south,  formerly  the  land  of  Edom,  assumed 
its  name  of  Arabia  Petrae^^  from  the  strong-hold 
Petra,  the  capital  of  the  Nabathaean  Arabs.  On 
the  side  of  northern  Idumaea»  long  hostile  to  the 
Jews,  Lysias  marched  against  them  in  the  pride 
of  delegated  power,  at  the  head  of  an  army  of 
sixty  thousand  foot  and  five  thousand  horse* 
Having  entered  their  frontier  at  Bethsura,  he 
advanced,  with  full  confidence,  to  the  battle.- 
Judas  opposed  him  with  only  ten  thousand  xaQiif 
but  with  such  resistless  valour,  that  the  Syrians 

38  2  Maecab.  c.  vfii. 
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were  routed  and  dispersed,  and  their  camp  de-   chap. 
spoiled  of  that  operose  magnificence,  which  only  ^  ^™^-  ^ 
encumbered  its  late  owners,  but  which  was  of 
high  importance  to  the  JTews  in  executing  a  de- 
sign  which  they  immediately  formed  after  this 
decisive  victory.'^^ 

Their  design  was  nothing  less  than  to  recover  Dedi- 
and   purify  the  temple   of  Jerusalem,   and  to  ^^^^j^\ 
provide  it  with  all  things  essential  to  its  former  or  feast  of 
worship  ;   an    undertaking  which   was  accom-  olvmp. 
plished  exactly  at  the  end  of  three  years  after  the  ^^"^  *• 
abomiriatign  of  Jupiter's  statije  had  been  erected 
on  the  altar  of  Jehovah.  ^     In  the  same  month 
Cisleu,  and  on  the  same  day  of  that  month,  the 
altar  was  consecrated  anew  to  the  Almighty,  and 
daily  sacrifices  began  to  be  performed  on  it,  ac- 
companied with  hymns  of  praise,  instrumental 
music,  and  joyfiil  illuminations,  from  which  last 
circumstance  the  festival   of  the  dedication  is 
sometimes  called  the  feast  of  lights/^      The 
splendid  solemnity. lasted  eight  days  j  and,  for 
the  same  space  of  time,  its  anniversary  continued 
thenceforward    to  be   regularly   celebrated  at 
Jerusalem,  until   the  final  destruction  of   the 
temple,  thirty-seven  years  after  the  crucifixion ; 
that  is,  as  predicted  in  the  gospel^,  before  the 
generation  in  which  Christ  taught  and  suffered 
had  entirely  passed  away. 

Notwithstanding  the  triumphant  success  of  Thetem- 
the    Maccabees,   they  found  it  impossible  to  f^/^^' 

39  1  Maccab.  c.  iv. 

*•  Josephus,  cxii.  v.  11«    1  Maccab.  c.  iv.     2  Maccab.  ex. 

*'  W.  ibid.  <«  Matthew,  c.  xxlv. 
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CHAP.  «xpel  the  Syrians  from  their  fortress  on  mount 
^-^^^^1'  y  Acra.     Its  strength  by  art  and  nature  rendered 
against      it  impregnable.     It  had  been  abundantly  victu- 
Acra?'       ailed,  2ind  it  was  defended  by  men  dreading  re- 
taliation for  their  enormous  cruelties.    Yet,  as  it 
overtopped  the  temple,  and  afforded  an,  oppor- 
tunity of  annoying  all  who  came   thither  to 
worship,  some   expedient  was  necessary  for  re- 
moving this  grievance.     The  mountain  of  the 
temple  was,  therefore,  protected  with  new  walls 
and  towers  of  great  loftiness,  continually  manned 
by  a  powerful  and  vigilant  garrison.     Judas  also 
fortified  Bethsura  to  serve  as  a  barrier  against 
the  enemy,  on  that  most  exposed  frontier.  ^ 
Antio-  During  the  war  in  Palaestine,  so  disastrous  to 

ceedings^'  the  Syrians,  Anliochus  had  prosecuted  an  ex- 
in  the       pedition  not  less  disastrous,  into  Upper  Asia.  In 
oiymp.      the  march  thither,  his  proceedings  are  very  im- 
b"c  tej5    P^^f^ctly  explained^ ;  but  in  the  return,  part  of 
the  army  being  left  to  collect  tribute,  Antio- 
chus,  with    a    powerful    escort,    advanced  to 
plunder  a  temple  and  rich  staple  of  trade  in 
Elymais,    the  southern    appendage,  to   mount 
Zagros,  and  the  main  caravan  communication 
,  between  Susiana  and  Media.  ^    In  this  impious 
attempt  to  rifle  treasures  under  the  protection  of 
Venus    or    Diana  ^,     whose    altars    had  been 


*3  1  Maccab.  c.  iv.  v.  60.  et  seq.    Joseph.  Antiq.  Jud.  L  xii,  ell. 

M  Appian.  de  Reb.  Syriac.  c.  66.    Conf.  c.  xlv. 

45  Strab.  1.  xvi.  p.  1080. 

4*  Appian.  Syriac,  c.  Ixvi.  says  Venus;  Polybius,  l.xxxi.  c.  11. 
Diana.  The  temple  violated .  by  Antiochus  the  Great,  Justin  calls 
templum  Elyoiaei  Jovis,    Justin,  1.  xxxiii.  c.  S. 
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honoured  and  enriched  by  the  great  Alexander,  chap. 
he  was  defeated  with  peculiar  circumstances  of  y^^^jj 
disgrace,  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  surrounding 
district^,  and  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  making 
a  speedy  retreat  ^  to  Ecbatana,  the  capital  of 
Media.     There,  he  first  learned  the  repeated 
discomfitures  and  routs  of  his  armies  ^  j  tidings 
which  exasperated  to  fury  the  wounds  which  his 
pride   had  received  in  the   late  repulse  from 
Elymais.     In  the  fire  of  his  rage,  he  swore  that 
he  would  render  Palestine  the  sepulchre  of  the 
Jews,  and  precipitating  his  march  westward  for 
that  purpose,  was  overthrown  in  his  chariot^, 
and  died  of  his  wounds  at  the  obscure  village 
Tabae,    situate   near  the   extremity  of  mount 
Zagros  on  the  road  to  Babylon.  *^     In  addition 
to  this  simple  story,  Jewish  and  Greek  writers 
attest  that  the  death  of  Antiochus  was  attended 
with    extraordinary    circumstances.^^     He  was  Extraordi- 
seized  with  a  phrenzy,  as  Polybius  reports,  in  cum-^'*^ 
consequence  of  conspicuous  manifestations  o£  ^^^^  '* 
divine  displeasure,  wonders  ascribed  by  that  re-  hi»  death, 

^7  Jos^phus  Antiq.  L  xii.  c.  8.  ^  Polybius,  1.  xxxi.  c.  1 1 . 

<9  2  Maccab.  c.  ix.  v.  3. 

*•  2  Maccab.  c.  ix.  Conf.  1  Maccab.  c,  vi.  Curtius,  1.  v.  c.  15. 
says  at  the  extremity  of  the  Paratacaene  mountains,  confounding 
thi&  eastern  chain  with  the  more  western  chain  of  mount  Zagros. 
See  above,  vol.  i.  p.  14. 

5^  The  Latin  and  English  Translations  of  1  Maccabees,  c.  vi.  v.  4. 
make  Antiochus  return  to  Babylon,  but  mrorpepas  eis  BaSuXjuya,  de- 
notes only  that  he  took  the  route  towards  that  city. 

s'  Antiochus  the  Great,  as  we  have  seen,  and  Antiochus  Sidetes, 
98  we  shall  see  hereafter,  were  both  slain  in  plundering  similar  de- 
positories. But  Antiochus  Epiphanes.  first  devised  a  regular  plan  of 
sacrilegious  depredation. 

c  3     . 
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CHAP,  spectable  pagan  writer  to  the  tutelary  divinity 
^  xxiiL  ^£  Eiymais,  whose  temple  and  treasure  he  had 
Oiymp.  recently  destined  to  depredation**,  but  referred 
b!c/i64.  ^  *^^  history  of  the  Maccabees,  and  in  Josephus, 
to  a  just  judgment  of  the  Almighty,  whose 
temple  he  had  actually "  plundered,  profaned, 
and  desolated ;  and  whose  sincere  worshippers 
he  had  subjected  to  the  rage  of  bloody  messa- 
cres,  and  the  more  execrable  refinements  of  de- 
liberate torture.  In  the  work  of  destruction, 
he  deserved  his  title  of  Epiphanes,  since  in  this 
he  was  truly  pre-eminent  above  all  the  Syrian 
kings.  Yet  his  flatterers  extolled  his  great 4m- 
-  provement  of  Antioch  on  the  Orontes,  to  which 
he  added  the  last  of  the  four  quarters  into  which 
that  capital  was  divided.*^  He  also  enlarged 
Hemath  or  Epiphania,  a  city  south  of  Antioch, 
and  a  hundred  miles  nearer  the  source  of  the 
Orontes.^  Shortly  before  he  expired,  he 
devolved  his  authority  on  Philip*^,  one  of  his 
generals,  as  if  he  had  forgot  that  the  regency 
of  the  kingdom  on  this  side  the  Euphrates,  and 
the  guardianship    of   young    Antiochus,    had 

«3  Polyb.  l.xxxi.  c.  11. 

s*  Josephus  Antiq.  1.  xii.  c.  13.,  says,  it  is  likely  that  Antiochus 
should  have  been  punished  rather  for  actually  plundering  the  temple 
of  Jerusalem,  than  for  a  simple  attempt  against  that  of  Elymais, 
which  failed  in  the  execution.  This  inconclusive  argument,  in  a 
good  cause,  savours  of  the  ethics  prevalent  among  the  Pharisees,  of 
looking  to  external  acts  and  events,  rather  than  to  the  inward  pur- 
poses of  the  heart. 

5*  Strabo,  t'ausanias,  and  Pliny. 

^''^  Hieronym.  in  Daniel,  xi.    Conf.  Strabo,  1.  xvi.  p.  750. 

*7  1  Maccab.  c.  vi.    2  Maccab.  c,  ix. 
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been    already    delegated   to  Ly^ias,   Ids  near  chap. 

kinsman.  _^^ 

Upon  the  first  intelligence  of  the  king*s  death,  ^^^^' 
Lysias  accordingly  availed  himself  of  the   ad-  EupatoV, 
vantage  of  having  the  heir  in  his  hands ;  placed  ^ardlan 
him  on  the  throne  at  Antioch,  under  the  name  ^y*^^. 
of  Antiochus  Eupator ;  and  assumed  for  himself,  cUv.  i. 
as  protector,  the  exercise  of  government.  When  ^^-i^^- 
Philip  arrived  from  Upper  Asia,  with  the  crotvn 
and  signet  of  his  deceased  master,  he  found  in 
the  hands  of  another,  the  authority  which  these 
badges  were  intended  to  convey.     To  avoid  the 
danger  to  which  his  high  pretensions  might  ex*. 
pose  his  life,  he  fled  into  Egypt  ®^,    purposing, 
however,  to  vindicate  his  claim  to  power,  through 
the  aid  of  that  kingdom,  and  of  some  mercenary 
forces  expected  from  the  East. 

The  disastrous  expedition  of  Antiochus;  his  Peace 
unexpected  death,  a  successor  only  nine  years  §[^m  to  ^ 
old,  and  a  disputed  regency,  were  circumstances  ^^3^^' 
highly  favourable  to  the  Maccabees.     Upon  the  of  Pto-    . 
recovery  of  their  temple,  and  the  restoration  of  crpn.^*" 
their  national  worship,  the  humblepiety  of  these  oiynip. 
successful  warriors  implored  the  Almighty  that  b.c.i64. 
Jerusalem  might  thenceforth  be  protected  against 
such  dreadful  cdamities  as  those  which  it  had 
recently  endured  j  they  fell  flat  on  their  faces, 
and  fervently  prayed,  that  for  sins  too  well  de- 
serving punishment,  God  would  himself  chasten 
them  in  mercy  ^f  without  farther  subjecting  them 
to  the  boundless  rage  of  barbarous  and  blasphe- 

**  2  Maccab.  c.  ix.-  ^  2  Maccab«  c.  x.  v.  4. 
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CHAP,  mous  enemies.  The  unstable  condition  of  An- 
V  ^^^^ ,  tiochus  Eupatbr  engaged  his  council  to  grant 
them  a  breathing  time,  at  the  commencement  of 
his  reign*  But  the  peace  given  to  them  was 
reluctant  and  precarious ;  and  Ptolemy  Macron, 
whom  the  firmness  of  their  proceedings  had 
converted  from  an  enemy  into  an  admirer,  was 
thereby  exposed  to  the  resentment  of  his  col- 
leagues. The  government  of  Coele-Syria  and 
Phoenicia,  which  he  hadlong  held,  was  taken  from 
him  by  general  consent,  and  assumed  by  Lysias 
the  chief  of  the  council,  as  protector  oif  young 
Antiochus.  Macron,  being  thus  divested  of  his 
power,  was  forsaken  by  his  creatures  or  flatter- 
ers, and  reduced  to  ignoble  solitude,  of  all  states 
the  most  painful  to  a  child  of  ambition.  He  ter- 
minated his  mortifying  reflections  by  a  draught 
of  poison.  ^ 
Unii-  While  the  fears  of  the  Syrian  court  ill  dis- 

w  ^        guised  its  hostility  to  the  Jews,  the  bordering 
^nst^     nations  or  tribes  gave  vent  to  all  the  animosity 
ife  out-      against  them  that  can  be  excited  by  jealousy  of 
^^JJ"     neighbourhood,  opposition  in  religion,  and  the 
envy  of  sudden   and   unexpected   prosperity. 
Idumaea  on  the  south,  Samaria  and  Galilee  on 
the  liorth^  the  sea-coast  of  Phoenicia,  and,  be- 
yond the  river  Jordan,  the  whole  country  ex- 
tending from  Damascus  to  the  southern  ex- 
tremity of  the  lake  Asphaltites,  adopted  at  once, 
and,  as  it  were,  by  concert,  the  resolution  of 
cutting  ofl^  every  worshipper  of  Jehovah,  that 

•*  2  Maccab.  c.  x 
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could  be  found  within  their  respective  limits :  chap. 
and  this  cruel  conspiracy  was  carried  too  sue-  v^™\ 
cessfully  into  execution.  The  tale  of  horr<xr 
roused  Judas  and  his  brethren.  They  flew  to 
the  protection  of  such  faithful  Israelites  as  had 
escaped  the  massacre.  Some  they  released  from 
confinement  and  bonds.  To  others  they  brought 
seasonable  succour  by  appearing  before  the 
strong-holds  in  which  they  had  taken  refuge. 
Their  success  was  on  all  sides  equally  memor- 
able and  complete  :  particularly  that  of  Simon 
in  Galilee,  and  that  of  Judas  in  the  land  bf 
Gilead. "  After  defeating  the  Syrian  officers  in 
this  latter  district,  Judas  exercised  terrible 
vengeance  on  the  assassins ;  many  of  their  cities 
were  taken,  despoiled,  totally  destroyed  by  fire, 
and  all  males  belonging  to  them  committed  to 
the  sword.  ® 

The  sad  issue  of  this  war,  which  had  been  Defeat  of 
waged  by  his  subjects  without  authority  from  i^S!"" 
young  Antiochus,  or  his  tutor  Lysias,  at  length  ^j®"*- 
compelled  the  latter  to  take  the  field  at  the  head  ciiy.s. 
of  the  royal  army.     It  amounted  to  eighty  thou-       *  *^ 
sand  foot  and  a  due  proportion  of  cavalry  and 
elephants.  ®    It  approached  on  the  side  6f  Idu- 
masa,    and  laid  i^iege  to  Bethsura,  the  main 
strong-hold  of  the  Jews  on  that  frontier.  Before 
the  walls  of  this  place,  the  valour  of  the  Jews 
overmatched    vast     superiority    in    point    of 
force.     Above  twelve  thousand  Syrians  fell; 

**  1  Maccab.  c.  y«  «9  S  Maccab,  c«  x. 

*3  2  Maccab.  c.  xi. 
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CHAP.  ^^^  Lysias,  in  apprehension  of  still  greater  did- 
^xm^  asters,  became  eager  to  conclude  a  peace  with 
the  conquerors,  on  honourable  terms,  particu- 
larly by  granting  to  them  the  free  enjoyment, 
in  future,  of  their  religion  and  laws.     But  the 
passions  which  rankled  in  the  heathen  nations 
contiguous  to  Judasa,  prevented  them  from  ap- 
proving this  measure.     That  they  might  effec- 
tually prosecute  the  war,  they  flocked  to  the 
standard  of  Timotheus^  the  Syrian  general  be- 
yond Jordan,  and  enabled  him  to  assemble  an 
army  still  more  numerous  than  that  defeated 
under    Lysias.      Judas    encountered    and   dis- 
comfited him  with  great  slaughter  at  Raphon, 
in  the  land  of  Gilead ;  and  many  of  the  van- 
quished having  taken   refuge  in    Carnaim,   or 
Camo^,  the  Jews  pursued  them  thither,  gained 
possession  of  the  place,  and  destroyed  by  fire 
the  temple  of  the  Syrian   goddess  Derceto®, 
with  a .  miserable  crowd  of  fugitives  who  had 
retired  into  it  for  safety.     After  these  successes^ 
Judas  pervaded  as  conqueror  the  country  beyond 
Jordan ;  and  then  repassing  that  river,  over-ran 
with  as  little  resistance  the  land  of  the  Idu- 
maeans  and   Philistines.     In  the  expedition  of 
Judas  into  Gilead,  as  well  as  that  in  the  preced- 
ing year  of  Simon  into  Galilee,  the  return  of  the 
victors  was  crowded  by  many  helpless  Israelites, 
who  feared  to  remain  behind  within  reach  of 
their  enemies.*®     To  these  emigrants  vacant 

**  Conf.  Maccab.   Strabo  and  Ptolemy. 

^  Conf.  1  Maccab.  c.  y»  Strabo,  1.  xyi.  p.  748.  &  Plin.  L  v.  c.  23. 

^  1  Maccab.  c.  v. 
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lands  were  assigned  in  Judaea  Proper,  where  am-   c  H  A  P. 
pie  room  had  been  made  for  them  by  Syrian  ,  xxm,^ 
invasions,  accompanied,  as  we  have  seen,  with 
signal  desolation. 

Having  performed  a  series  of  exploits  equally  Defeat  of 
calculated  to  ensure  safety  and  to  gratify  re-  ^j^^ 
venge,  the  Maccabees  could  no  longer  endure  if™  ^• 
with  patience  to  behold  a  Syrian  garrison  in  the  oiymp. 


cliy.  2, 


fortress  Acra,  overlooking  and  still  threatening  ^  ^ ' 
their  temple.   This  thorn  in  their  sides,  grievous 
as  it  was,  they  had  hitherto  suffered  to  remain, 
from  their  little  experience  as  engineers.     They 
now  set  themselves,  however,  to  prepare  engines 
of  superior  efficacy,  and  the  siege  having  com- 
menced  with  vigour,  the  Syrian  garrison,  and 
still  more  the  renegado  Jews  who  reinforced  it, 
in  despair  of  holding  out  without  speedy  suc- 
cour, sent  the  most  pressing  instances  to  An^ 
tioch,    imploring  the  king's  assistance  on   an 
emergency  big  with  destruction,  embittered  by 
every  excess   of  cruelty,  to  his  best  and  most 
stedfast  friends.     The  triumphs  of  the  Jews  in 
Gilead  and  Galilee   might  already  have   con- 
vinced Lysias  of  the  necessity  of  assembling  a 
more  powerful  army  than  that  which  either  him- 
self or  his  lieutenants  had  hitherto  brought  into 
the^  field.     He  appears  to  have  acted  on  this 
conviction,  since,  upon  the  first  intelligence  of 
the   siege  of   Acra,  he  was  ready  to  invade 
Judaea  with  100,000  foot,  20,000  horse  ^,  and 

*7  The  judicious  reader  will  here,  and  on  others  occasions,  sus- 
pect the  numbers;  but  they  are  g^ven,  in  words,  at  length,  not  in 
letters,  the  numeral  signs  of  the  Greeks ;  and  famae  verum  standum 
est,  as  Livy  says  in  a  similar  instance. 
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CHAP.  SCO  armed  chariots^  and  those  forces  superior 
xxiiL^  iQ  Ijig  former  preparations  in  quality  as  well  as 
number.     He  approached,  in  company  with  his 
young  master,  on  the  side  of  Idumasa ;  the  Jews 
raised  the  siege  of  Acra,  that  they  might  en- 
counter the  invaders ;  a  battle  ensued,  in  which 
heroic  valour  was  exhausted,  and  at  length  over- 
powered   by   desperate    odds;     Eleazar,     the 
brother  of  Judas,  hoping  to  regain  the  day  by^ 
slaying  young  Antiochus,  drove  furiously  against 
an  elephant  loftier  than  the  rest  and  royally  har- 
nessed,  on  which  he  erroneously  conjectured 
that  prince  to  be  mounted.     Having  cleared  his 
way  by  resistless  fury  and  great  havoc  of  the 
enemy,  he  stooped  under  the  elephant's  belly, 
and  stabbed  it  with  such  unhappy  effect,  that 
the  huge  animal  instantly  dropped  down,  and 
overwhelmed  him  with  its  weight.^  The  Jews  then 
made  a  general  retreat  to  their  capital;  to  which, 
after    first  taking   Bethsura,   the   Syrians   laid 
siege.     Scarcity  of  provisions  would  have  com- 
pelled the  place  to  surrender^,  when  commo- 
tions  in   Syria  occasioned  a   diversion  in   its 
favour. 
The  siege       Philip,  whom  the  late  Antiochus  Epiphanes 
PMsed  in     had  in  his  last  moments  named  to  the  regency, 

cons^  *' 

quence  of  iuvadcd  Syria  with  troops  drawn  from  the  east, 

tions^in'     ^P^  made  himself  master  of  the  capital.     Upon 

Syria.        this  emergency,  Lysias  and  his  pupil  were  in 

haste  to  move  northwards,  for  the  defence  of 

their  dominions  and  the  recovery  of  their  im-^ 

••  1  Maccab.  c.  vi.  *»  2  Maccab.  c.  xiiu 
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perial  city.     By  a  return  nearly  as  sudden  as  chap. 
the  irruption  of  the  invader,  they  regained  An*  ^xxiiL^ 
tioch,   defeated  and  slew  Philip,  and  dispersed 
or  destroyed  his  followers.  ^^     Before  marching  Peace  with 
from  Jerusalem^  that  they  might  not  leave  an  oiympT*' 
enemy  behind  them,  they  had  concluded  a  hasty  £|iy.  2. 
peace  with  the  Jews,   on  the  same  terms   of    '   '     ' 
toleration  and  immunity  that  had  formerly  been 
stipulated,  and,  on  the  part  of  the  Syrians,  so 
shamefully  violated.     Of  this  second  treaty  the 
unworthy  Menelaus,  the  banished  high-priest  of 
Jerusalem,  was  the  bond  and  the  victim.  ^^     He 
had  accompanied  the  invading  army,  in  hopes 
of  being  restored  to  his  high  rank  in  his  coun- 
try, armed  with  fresh  powers  of  extortion  and 
murder,  alternately  to  gratify  his  avarice  and  to 
satiate  his  cruelty.     But  this  object  of  public 
execration,  one  of  the  three  hellenising  brothers^, 
the  prime  abettors  of  all  the  calamities  of  their 
nation,  was  resigned  by  the  Syrian  government 
to  what  was  called  the  punishment  of  ashes,  a 
punishment  inflicted   on  the  worst'  and  most 
odious  offenders.'     It  was  an  invention  of  the 
Persians  ''^  a  people  .whose  genius  was  exercised 
in  the  contrivance  of  barbarous  executions  to 
support   a    more    barbarous    despotism.      The 
punishment  of  ashes  is  differently  described; 
suflSce  it  to  say,  that  these  materials,  inclosed 
in  a  lofty  tower,  wer*^  made  the  engines  of  slow 
and  suffocating  torture. 

7*  Joseph.  Antiq.  idi.  9.    1  Maccab.  c.  vi.       7»  2  Maccab.  c.  xiii, 
^  Jason^  Menelaus,  Lysimachus. 
"  Valerius  Maximus,  1.  ix.  c.  S. 
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CHAP.       The  treaty  just  concluded  with    the   Jew^s 
^  ^^^L '  ^^^^  ^^t  have  been  better  observed  than  that 
Demetrius  formerly  granted  to  them  ;  but  shortly  after  the 
h!Mr*to       suppression  of  the  pretender  Philip,  young  An- 
Spa—     tiochus  and  his    tutor  were    called  to  a  more 
mentat      daugerous  competition.     Demetrius,  son  to  Se- 
owTp.      leucus  IV.  Philopator,  and  lineal  heir  to   the 
ciiv.  1.       Syrian  monarchy,  no  sooner  learned  the  death 
■  of  Antiochus   Epiphanes,  than  he  used  every 
endeavour  to  prevent  himself  from  being   ex- 
cluded a  second  time  from  his  birth-right.     He 
had  been  sent  by  his  father  as  an  hostage  to 
Kome,  and  since  the  death  of  that  prince,  had 
remained  in  ,  Italy  thirteen  years.     His  uncle 
I^iphanes,  by  servile  flattery  to  the  Romansj 
had  been  permitted  to  reign ;  but  Demetrius 
maintained  that  the  inheritance  of  a  crown  could 
not  be  conveyed  through  an  usurper.     For  him- 
self, he  said  to  the  Romans,  that  he  had  lived 
among  them  from  childhood  to  his  twenty-fourth 
year ;   that  he  looked  on   the  senators  as  his 
fathers,  and  on  their  sons  as  his  brothers  ;  that 
they  ought  not  to  suffer,  as  it -were,  their  own 
blood  to  be  stripped  of  its  just  rights,  but  send 
him,   properly  supported,    into  Syria,  to   take 
possession  of  his  kingdom.     The  senate,  how- 
ever, lent  a  deaf  ear  to  his  remonstrances^^; 
it  was  a  maxim  with  the  Romans  to  prefer,  in 
the  succession  to  kingdoifts,  persons  of  weak 
characters  and  unripe  years,  to  princes  twenty- 
four  years  old,  especially  when    these    princes 
betrayed  strong  symptoms  of  ambition. 

74  Polybius,  1.  xxxi.  c.  12, 
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Accordingly  ambassadors  were  sent  to  An-  chap. 
tioch  to  confirm  the  coronation  of  Antiochus  ^  xxiil  ^ 
Eupator.     At  the   head  of  this   embassy  was  Octaviua, 
Cneius   Octavius,  whom  we  have  seen  as  ad-  aiS)^sa^ 
miral  in   the  war  against  PerseuSjiand  whose  dor,  slain 
name  was,  after  four  generations,  signalised  in  oiympr* 
his   descendant  the  triumvir  Octavius  Caesar,  g'c^'eQ, 
successively  the  tyrant  and  the  father  of  the 
Roman  world.     The  ambassador  Octavius  acted 
tyrannically  in  Syria.     He  was  justified  indeed 
in  the  harsh  measure  of  destroying  the  ships  and 
elephants  ^^  which  he  found  in   that  country, 
contrary  to  treaty.    But  this  odious  business,  he 
executed  in  a  most  offensive  manner ;   and  a 
Syrian  Greek  named  Leptines,  stung  with  in- 
dignation at  his  arrogance,  seized  an  opportunity 
of  assassinatipg  him  in  a  bath  at  Laodioea*^^ 
The  news  of  this  event,  so  disgraceful  to  the 
government  of  his  rival,  encouraged  Demetrius 
to  renew  his  ipstances  with  the  Roman  senate. 
They  proved  again  unsuccessful ;  and  the  heir 
to  th^  Syrian  crown  feared  to  end  his  days  in 
Italy,  when  fortune  made  him  acqufunted  with 
two  Greeks,  then  resident  in  Rome,  who  filled 
him  with  better  hopes,   and  enabled  him  to 
realise  them. 

The  first  of  these  was  the  historian  Polybius,  Demetriut 
with  whom  Demetrius  had  contracted  an  inti-  ^^^iJ^j 
macy  amidst  the  sports  of  the  field  j  apd  the  through 
second  was  Menyllys,  the  ambassador  of  Ptolemy  ance^oT " 
Philometor.       These   men,    united  in  mutual  ^^j^Ji"* 

'  and  Me*  , 

nyllus. 

^  Appian.  dc  Reb,  Syriac.  c.  xlvi.  '^  Polybius,  1.  xatxii.  c,  4. 
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CHAP,  friendship,  exhorted  the  young  prince  never 
xxiiL    again  to  apply  to  the  senate,  but  to  trust  to  their 
oiymp.      management  and  his  own    good    fortune    for 
b!c  *i6t.   effecting  his  escape.     Shortly  after  this  advice, 
^  certain  Diodorus  arrived  from  Syria,  who, 
having  been  entrusted  with  the  care  of  Deme- 
trius in  his  childhood,  hastened,  in  the  eagerness 
of  affection,  to  acquaint  him,  that  such  were  the 
discontents  excited  by  the  murdei*  of  Octavius, 
the  Roman  ambassador,  and  such  the  suspicions 
^  of  the  army  against  Lysias,  and  of  Lysias  against 
his  army,  that  should  the  rightful  heir  to  the 
crown  appear  in   Syria,   he   could  not  fail   to 
recover  his  kingdom.     Demetrius,  though  a  pri- 
soner at  Rome,  lived  there  in  princely  magnifi* 
cence :  he  was  accompanied  by  many  Syrians  of 
distinction ;  he   spent  his  time  with  them   in 
mutual  visits  and  entertainments;  and  he  en- 
joyed the  privilege  of  hunting  the  wild  boar  at 
a  great  distance  from  the  capital.     Under  pre- 
tence of  this  amusement,  he  determined  clan- 
destinely to  sail  for  Asia  in  a  Carthaginian  vessel 
which  then  lay  at  the  mouth  of  the   Tiber. 
This  vessel,  being  bound  for  Phoenicia,  to  carry 
the  annual  acknowledgements  from  the  colony 
of  Carthage  to  Tyre  the  mother  country,  Me- 
nyllus,   then  ready  to  return   home,    hired   a 
passage  in  it  for  himself  and  his  servants ;  he 
spoke  with  the  captain,    examined  his  accom- 
modation, and  laid  in  stores  without  creating 
the  smallest  suspicion.     Before  the  day  fixed  for 
departure,  Menyllus  again  visited  the  captain, 
and  told  him  that  unforeseen  events  had  arisen 
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wkich  would  hinder  him  from  embaridng  per-  CHAP, 
scwally,  but  that  their  agreement  should  never-    ^^^^^ 
tfaeless  stand  good,  because  he  still  wished  to 
send  part  of  bis  family  uitx>  Egypt,  wIuh  about 
the  hcmr  of  mtdnight,  wouM  be  ready  to  come  on 
shq»board«    The  Carthaginian  replied,  that  he 
also  should  be  ready  to  receive  them.    On  the 
same  day  Demetrius,  with  those  privy  to  his 
designs,  supped  at  the  house  of  one  of  his  Syrian 
companions,  with  the  declared  purpose  of  pro* 
ceeding  that  evening  from  Rome  on  a  hunting 
party  to  Anagnia,    forty  miles  distant      He 
chose  not  to  give  the  entertainment  himself,  fof 
his  own  parties  were  commonly  numerous,  and 
sus^ion  might  have  arisen  in  persons  uninvited. 
Polybius    happened  to  be '  kept   at  home   by 
indisposition ;  but,  as  he  knew  from  Menyllus 
every  step  taken  in  th^  business,  he  bc^n  to 
fear  that  Demetrius,  who  was  a  hard  drinker  as 
well  as  a  keen  sportnmn,  might  frustrate  his 
own  success  through  intemperance  in  wine.   He 
therefore  sent  to  him  a  boy  with  a  tablet  con- 
taining a  few  verses  from  the  Gnomic  poets, 
recommending  sobriety,  vigilance,  distrust,  above 
all,  expedition,  extolling  these  qualities  as  the 
sinews  of  suecemful  enterprise.  Demetrius  read, 
and  recognised  the  author  of  the  admonition. 
On  preten<%  of  a  nausea  from  drinking,  he  left 
the  company.    The  other  guests  followed  him. 
Those,  not  in  bis  secret,  were  sent  forward  to 
Anagnia,, with  orders  to  proceed  with  the  dogs 
and  nets  twenty  mUes  further,  to  mount  Circffium, 
a  place   almost  surrounded  by  the   Pomptine 
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CHAP,  marsrhea,  and  abounding  iii  wild  boar.  Instead  of 
xxcL  following  ihe  sportsmen,  as  was  expected,  to  that 
places  Demetrius^  with  those  destined  to  embsurk 
with  him,  eight  in  number,  and  each  with  a  single 
aervantr  proceeded  to  some  tents  which  had  been 
pitched  for  the  convenience  of  their  rural 
amusements,  hastily  eqtiipped  themselves  as 
travellers,  and  advanced  with  a  rapid  pace  to 
take  shipping  at  Ostia,  fifteen  miles  from  Rome. 
The  Carthaginian  had  every  thing  in  readiness, 
the  wind  was  favourable,  and  the  fugitives  had 
nearly  reached  the  straits  of  Messina  before 
their  departure,  though  rumoured,  was  authen- 
ticated. It  was  then  too  late  to  pursue  ~ 
them.  The  senate,  however,  sent  Tiberius 
Gracqhus,  at  the  head  of  an  embassy  or  com- 
mission, to  inspect  the  afiairs  of  Syria  and  the 
neighbouring  kingdoms.  ^ 
Sjnria  sub-  Before  the  Roman  commissioners  arrived  in 
Smrtrius  ^^^^  Demetrius  had  seated  himself  on  the 
Soto.  throne  of  his  ancestors.  He  landed  at  Tripolis 
€ii?.5.  in  Phoenicia^  and  proceeded  from  thence  to 
Apamea,  wh^re  his  ancient  tator  Diodorus,  by 
leaving  Italy  many  days  before  him,  had  pro* 
vided  ibf  hi3  welcome  reception.  With  increas* 
ing  bapds  of  adheraits,  he  march^  towards 
Antioiph  i  none  doubted  that  he  returned  with 
the  full/approbation  of  the  Romans,  justly  pro* 
voked  at  the  S3nian  government  by  the  murder 
of  their  ambassador  Octavius :  a  mutiny  broke 
out  in  tlie  army  commanding  the  capital :  Lysias^ 

»7  Polybius^  I.  xxxj.  c.  19—22. 
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with  his  pupil  £upator,  were  made  captives  by  c  h  a  p. 
their  own  forces,  who  proclaimed  their  allegiance  ^  Xxhl 
to  Demetrius,  by  desiring  to  know  his  pleasure 
with  regard  to  their  priscmers.  He  replied, 
**  let  me  not  see  their  faces."  They  suffered  the 
death  of  usurpers,  unresisting  and  unlamented. 
Antiochus  V.  »irnamed  Eiqiator,  perished  in 
the  twelfth  year  of  his  age,  and  the  third  of 
his  nominal  reign«  ^^ 

Towards  effecting  this  revolution,  Menyllus,  Reason 
the  ambassador  of  Ptolemy  I%ilometor,  had  been  ^\y  ^^ 

.1  •      1-        1  11  nyllus  pro- 

toe  more  mdined  to  co*operirt^  through  resent-  motedthc 

ment  at  -the  senate's  manifest  injustice  to  his  Seme-^ 

mastej^    Five  years  before  the  Romans  set  a  ^""^ 

child.  Without  claim  of  right,  on  the  throne  of 

the  Sdeucids,  they  had  weakened  the  kingdom 

of  the  Ptcdemi^  by  division.     Philom^or,  the 

sole  heir  to  the  crown,  had  been  compelled  to 

associate  his  younger  brother  Physcon  in  the 

government.     AfUr  various  struggles  between 

these  partners  in  royalty^  during  which  the  mild 

virtues  of  the  one  strongly  contracted  with  the 

savage  ferocity  of  the  other,  the  intolerable 

turpitiKle  of  Physcoa  drove  him  in  disgrace  irom 

Alexandria.     But  he  was  still  the  favourite  of 

the  Romans,  because  his  vices  were  subservient 

U)  their  interest     Philometor  was  commanded 

to  resign  to  him  the  Egyptian  dependencies  in 

Ljbia,  particularly  the  kingdom  of  Cyrene ;  and 

when  this  order  was  complied  with,  the  isle  of 

^  Conf.  1  Maccab.  c.  7,,  Justin,  1.  xxxiv.  c.  5.    Appian.  de  Rel\ 
Syriac  c,  47. 
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CHAP.  Cypras,  recently  recovered  from  the  crown  cff 
v^^  ,,'v  Syria,  was  also  adjudged  to  him, that  his  domain 
might  stand  on  a  nearer  foot  of  equality  with 
that  of  his  brother.     In  the  course  of  these 
transactions,  both  the  Ptolemies  appeared  per* 
sonaily  at  Rome ;  and  the  senate  never  ceased 
to  be  assailed  by  the  applications  of  their  respec- 
tive  ambassadors.^      At     the    present    crisis, 
Menyllus   made   strong  remonstrances   against 
the  cession  of  Cyprus.     He  proved  in  the  senate, 
by  the  testimony  of  such  Romans  themselves^  as 
had  been  employed  on  various  missionsinto  Africa, 
that  Philometor  had  shewn  the  utmost  deference 
to  every  injunction  from  Rome ;  that  he  had 
exerted  himself  to  maintain  Physcon's  authority 
in  Cyren^,  notwithstanding  the  strong  dislike 
of  the  country  to  his  character  and  government  j 
and  that,  on  different  occasions,  he  had  even 
saved  the  life  of  a  brother,  who  now  wished,  by 
parcels,  to  rob  him  of  his  kingdom.**     Neither 
the  well  urged  arguments  of  Menyllus,  nor  the 
strongest  proofs  of  their  solidity,  could  prevail 
against  the  selfishness  of  Roman  policy.     Titus 
Torquatus   and  Cneius  Merula  were    deputed 
from  the  senate  to  put  Physcon  in  possession  of 
Cyprus,®* 
Long  war       This  commission  gave  rise  to  a  long  but  un- 
thrEJop-  interesting  war  between  the  brothers.  ^   Physcon 
tianbro-    levied  mercenaries  in  Greece  and  Macedon: 


then. 


79  Valer.  Maxim.   Tit.  Liv.  Epitom.  I.  xlvi. 

^  Polybius,  1.  xxxi.  c.  18.  1.  xxxiii.  c.  5.  1.  xl.  c,  12. 

•»  Id.  ibid. 

*^  Polybius,  I.  xxxi.  c.  18.  25.  27.  1.  xxii.  c.  1. 
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the  Romans  intimated  to  their  Asiatic  allies  that,   chap. 
by  co-operating  towards  his  success,  thfey  would  y^^'^ 
deserve   well  of  the  republic.     But,  before  he  oiynnp. 
found  himself  in  a  condition  to  invade  Cyprus,  chl'g.^ 
the  Cyrenians  were  in  rebellion.     Physcon  was  B^c.  I62 
repeatedly  vanquished ;  first,  by  a  body  of  8000 
Cyrenian  insurgents  bn  the  eastern  frontier  of 
the  Pentapolis;  and  next,  by  his  brother  on  the 
banks  of  the  Lapithus  in  Cyprus  ;  which  defeat 
compelled  him  to  take  shelter  within  a  fortress 
of  the  same  name  with  the  river.     Being  re- 
duced to  extremity  in  a  long  siege,  he  threw 

himself  once  more  on  that  fraternal  clemency 

t/ 

which  he  had  often  experienced.     The  merciful 
Philometor  pardoned  his  offences,  enabled  him 
to  recover  his  dominion  over  Cyrene,  and  re- 
signed   to  him    certain    districts    in   Cyprus, 
yielding  a  large  revenue    in    corn.      In   this 
generous  proceeding  Philometor  should  seem  to 
have  acted,  not  chjefly  from  fear  of  Rome,  but, 
rather  from  the  mild    benignity  of  his  own 
temper.     From  the  age  of  fifteen,  he  governed 
twenty  years  without  listening,  to  a  single  ac- 
cusation against  any  one  ever  treated  by  him  as 
a  friend,  and  without  putting  to  death  a  single 
state    criminal.  ^     Yet  his   forgiveness  of   the 
abominable  Physcon  was  cruelty  to  the  Lybian 
Greeks,'  and  eventually  worse  cruelty  to  the 
Egyptians  themselves,  since,  on  the  death   of 
Philometor,  ten  years  afterwards,  Physcon  re- 
sumed  sovereignty  in  Egypt,  and  ruled  that 

*3  Polybim,  I.  xU  c.  12. 
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CHAP,  country  tw^ity^nine  years  with  %he  most  ixe* 
-XXin.    ixjehdous  ^nd  bloody  despotism.  ®* 
Demetrius      Upon  mounting  the  throne  of  Syria,  Deme- 
hi^  proT     trius  was  involved  in  too  many  domestic  anxieties 
orm°^**    *^  **^^  concern  in  the  affairs  of  Egypt  or  any 
ciiv.3, 4.    other  foreign  kingdom.     In  the  commencement 
B.C.  162    ^|»  j^jg  r^igu^   h^  defeated  and  disgraced  two 
powerful  iHstruments  of  the  late  government, 
Timarchus  governor  of  Babylonia,  and  Hera- 
clides  treasurer  in  that  wealthiest  of  the  satrapies. 
From  his  suppression  of  these  officers,   under 
whose    severities    the    Babylofiians    had   long 
smarted,    he  obtained   his    title  of  Soter»  or 
Saviour,  by  which  he  is  distinguished  in  his- 
tory. ^    At  the  instigation  of  Alcimus,  an  helle- 
nising  Jew,  and  pretending  to  the  office  of  high 
priest  of  Jerusalem,  he  turned  his  arms  against 
the  Maccabees®*,  to  destroy  what  he  was  taught 
to  regard  as  a  rebellious  faction.     But  his  prin- 
cipal care  was  to  court  the  Romans  by  embas- 
sies, and  presents,  and  professions  of  the  most 
humble  respect.®^    To  show  his  zeal  in  what- 
ever (Concerned  that  people^  he  made  diligent 
inquiry  into  the  murder   of  their  ambassador 
Octavius,  without  being  aUe  by  any  of  his  dis- 
coveries, to  implicate,  in  that  transaction,  the 
late  Syrian  government*    The  perpetrator  of  the 
deed  was  Leptines,  a  Syrian  Greek  and  a  firm 
patriot^  who  could  not  brook  the  arrogaiice  of 

^  Diodorus  Excerpt,  p.  644. 
*5  Appian.  de  Reb.  Syriac.  C.  41. 
^  1  Maecab.  c.  vii.    2  Maccab.  c.  xiv^ 
*7  Pelybius,  1.  xxxii.  c.  4.  &  6. 
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the  Romans  to  his  countiymen,  and  who»  iostead  chap/ 
of  denying  the  fact,  openly  gloried  in  it,  at  the  y  ^^^^  ^ 
same  tiine  tiiat  he  pn^cted  with  equal  sagacity 
and  confidence,  that  no  harm  would  befall  him 
for  so  glorious  a  traisigression.  ^    This  extraor-  Lentines 
dinary  man  was  sent  to  Rome  together  with  *"j;t^^t,,j 
another  Greek, .  whose  |MisttUanimity  strongly  assassins 
contrasted  wiA  Lefxtines's  dauntless  courage,  vius.^l^t 
The  Greek,  alluded  to,  boce  and  discraced  the  '^  ^®'"® 

r    T  ^  TT  .      T  •  —strange 

name  of  Xsocrates.  He  was.  a  vam  loquacious  contrast 
man,  who  lectured  in  public,  and  whose  ostenta-  ^^ZT'^ 
tioa  ^amd  emptyness  had  exposed  him  to  ridicule 
at  Athens,  aplac^|>re*emixient  in  learning,  after 
it  had  loeaMd  to  Jbe.  orniaiderable  in  powfr.  The 
conteo^t,  with  which  he  liad  been  treated  in 
Graeoe,  made  IwQi  remove  in  qui^st  Otf  aditicrei^s 
into  Syria.  In  this  country  he  Mentured,  in  his 
lectures,  to  mix  potiliios  with  ilkerature.  The 
rapacity  .and  insolence  of  the  Romans  formed  his 
favourite  theme,  and  he  frequently  extolled  the 
assassiAation  of  Octavius  as  an  ^example  worthy 
to  be  imitated*  These  ofienswe.  spedc^s  were 
reported  to  government.  Isocrates  was  tried, 
convicted,  and  ordered  to  be  sent  to  Rome,  that 
he  m^gbt  be.  punished  at  the  will  of  the  sij^nate. 
From  the.  mcHnont  of  his  accusation  he  ^was 
^fi^ed  with  an  ^igony  of  terror ;  .he  totally 
oegleo^d  his  , person^  this  hairiwas  uncon^ed, 
his  nails  w^e  allowed  to  gi;ow  ito  a  di&|g^ting 
length ;  and  when  he  arrived  at  Rome,  he  was 
viewed  as  a  sort  of  mixed  monster,  at  once 

*'  Polybius,  1.  xxxii.  c.  6.' 
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CHAP,  hideous  and  ridiculous.^    But  Leptines  showed 
^xxiH.^  himself  in  the  senate  with  an  erect  aspect,,  bold, 
firm^  and  fanmoveable ;  and,  as  he  had  imiformiljr 
predicted,  no  harm  befel  him,  the  Romans  beiofp 
finwitthig  to  wash  oat  what  thej  affected  to  re- 
gard as  the  guilt  of  the  Syrian  nation  aAd  gciveniK 
ment,  in  the  blood  of  individual  delinquents. 
Renav^        Meanwhile  hostilities  had  recommenced  in  Jck 
the  Jews.    dtssL ;  and  Nicanor,  a  general  often  unfortunate 
SrS!'      in  that  country,  had  been  defeated  and  slaia*^ 
Ik  C.  161.  by  Judas  in  the  great  battle  of  Bethoron.  Jnda» 
was,  in  |iis  turn,  not  defeated  but  overwhelmed 
by  numbers-  in  an  engagement,  near  Paneas, 
with  Bacchides,  who  succeeded  to  Niciysor.     In 
that  fatal  action,  the  leader  of  the  Maccabees 
lost  his  life ;  a  life  most  precious  to  the  respect- 
able portion  of  his  nation,  and  lamented  by  all 
of  that  description  with  heart-felt  sorrow.     His 
body  was  recovered  by  his  brothers  Jonathan 
and  Simon,  and  by  them  interred  at  Modin  *S  in 
the  sepiilchre  of  his  ancestors.     With  universal 
approbation    from    the   Maccabees,    Jonathan 
assumed  the  office  of  general  in  the  room  of 
Judas ;  but  the  chance  of  war  was  2^nst  him  ; 
the  faithful  Israelites  were  compelled  to  fly,  bs 
formerly,  to  mountains  and  deserts ;  and  were 
reduced  to  the  brink  of  ruin*^,  when  external 
events,  deeply  interesting  to  Syria,  giave  a  new 
direction,  to  the  arms  of  that  country. 

**  Polybiiis,  I.  xxm.  c.  e. 

^  1  Maccah.  c.  vii.    2  Meccab.  c.  xv. 

''  ^osepk.  1.  zii.  c.  19.    1  Maccab.  c.  ix,  ^  l  Maccab.  c.  P- 
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Demetrius  Soter,    notwithstanding   his  assi-   chap. 
duous  courtship  of  the  Romans,  had  hitherto  vj?12^ 
failed  to  gain  their  good  will.     In  return  to  an  State  of 
embassy  that  had  been  sent  by  Judas  Macca-  ^rn  ku!g. 
beus,  the  senate,  shortly  after  the  death  of  that  ^J^*- 
illustrious  patriot,  and  amidst  the  accumulating  eiv^T' 
disasters  of  his  party,  contracted  an  alliance  with  ^'  ^'  *^' 
the  Maccabees,  and  promised  to  defend  them 
against  aU  their  enemies.^     Under  these  cir-  sym. 
cumstances  it  was  time  for  Demetrius  to  look 
around  him  for  confederates  among  the  Greek 
kings  of  the  east     Prusias  II.  of  Bithynia,  sur-  Bithjnui 
named  the  hunter,  was  a  prince  wanting  in  dig-  gamus/' 
nity,  and  even  destitute  of  good  faith";   the 
respectable  Eumenes  IL  of  Fergamus,  now  in 
the  extremity  of  old  age,  was  the  hereditary  foe 
of  the  Seleucidae.    The  king  of  Egypt,  Ptolemy  Egypt. 
Philometor,  had  personal  wrongs  to  complain  of 
jfrom  the  senate;    but  Egypt  and  Syria  were 
rival  kingdoms,  and  the  former  had  acquired 
and  maintained  its  equality,  only  by  truckling 
in  mean  submission  to  Rotne.   Demetrius,  there-  Cappwio* 
fore,  turned  his  eyes  to  Ariarathes  VI.  of  Cap-  *^ 
padocia ;  a  prince  who  had  just  mounted  the 
throne  ;  young,  brave,  and  beloved  by  his  sub- 
jects ^,  who,  though  noted  for  slow  undecetaad- 
ings,    were  not  contemj^ble  in  prowess,  nor 
deficient  in  that  bodily  vigour  which  forms  good 
soldiers.    To  cement  his  friendship  with  Aria- 
rathes,  Demetrius  sent  to  him  a  respectfid  em- 

*•  1  Maecab.  e.  viiL    Justin.  1.  Jixvi  c.  1. 

^  Apinao.  Mithridat  c.  9.  et  seq.    Conf.  Poljbii  L  xxx?ii.  c  S» 

»  Diodor.  Edog.  p.  518.  &  Excefpt.  p.  5M» 
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CHAP,  haasy,  offering  him  in  marriage  his  sister  Lao- 
V  ^™' ,  dice,  the  widow  of  Perseus  king  of  Macedon. 
But  this  proposal  Ariarathes  rejected  without 
hesitation,  fearful  of  embroiling  his  affairs  with 
Rome,  to  which  power  both  the  widow  of  Per- 
seus and  her  brother  seemed  to  be  tsttill   ob- 
noxious. 
Artifices         Stung  with   this   disappoinmeot,   which    his 
chifl,  wife    pride  construed  into  an  afiront,  Demetrius  was 
*k  ^!^'  at  no  pains  to  conceal  his  fixed  purpose  of  re- 
venge ;  and  very  peculiar  circumstances  in  the 
family  of  Ariarathes,  enabled  him  speedily  to 
gratify  it.      The  father    of    that  prince   had 
espoused,  as  we  have  seen^  Antiochis,  daughter 
•c^'  Antiochus  the  Greats  who,  to  conceal  her 
barrenness,  deceived  her  husband  with  several 
supposititious  children,  but  at  length  producing 
s  son  of  her  own,  confessed  the  fraudulent  part 
hitherto  acted  by  her,  obtained  pardon,  and  pro- 
cured Ariarathes,  ber  genuine  oifl^rixig,  to  be 
declared  successor  to  the  throne.     He,  accord- 
ingly, ascended  it;  but  to  the  high  dissatisfac- 
tion of  Orophemes,  his  elder  brodier,  who  com- 
plained, that  through  the  unnatural  artifices  v£h 
woman  unworthy  of  all  credit,   be  had  bei^n 
deprived  of  his  right  of  primogeniture.     The 
Kincere  or  weU  afllscted  indignation  of  Qro- 
fdusrnes  might  have  evaporated  m  useless  com- 
jriaiaits  in  the  hoft  climate  ^of  Ionia,  into  which, 
ajfterthe'4storyi;>f  his  birth  became  Icaowb,  fae 
had  been  sent  by  his  father  to  reside ;  but  the 
resentment  expressed  by  Derfietrius  against  the 
possessor  of  the  GapfMidDciaa  throw,  enouBed 
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"^  •  a  pretender  to  it  a  welcome  reception  in   chap. 
ria,  xxm. ' 

s,-    Orophemes  hastened  to  Antioch ;  explained  Demetnos 
.  wrongs  to  Demetrius;  the  Syrian  army  on  ^^^ 
^—^i  against  Jerusalem,   marched  to   Mazaca;  andraisei 
<nr.«  e  Cappadocians,    partly  deluded  and  partly  neTto  the 
'»*u  feated,  threw  down  their  arms;  and,  notwith-  cap"a^d^ 
anding  speedy  assistance  from   Eumenes  of  cia. 

i.  argamus,  Ariarathes  was  driven  from  his  king-  civ^af* 
)m*,  and  sent  to  sue  for  aid  to  the  Roman  ^'^'  ^^^' 
nate,    the   ordinary  refuge    of   dispossessed 

^  inces. 

The  fruitless  aid  given  on  this  occasion  by  Death  of 
imeneB,  closed  his  reign  of  thirty-eight  years,  ^"p®"** 

.  )  the  last,  his  exertions  were  always  on  the  side  gamus.  * 
justice^  by  an  uniform  adherence  to  which,  civ^af" 

^^*  a  profligate  age,  and  in  the  course  of  a  long  B.aij9. 
id  busy  life,  ht  it  more  nobly  distinguished, 
an  by  his  memorable  victories  and  splendid 

:   inquests.     Though  he  had  a  son  bom  to  him 

old  age,  he  bequeathed  the  crown  ta  his  faro- 

er  Attalus,  who  assumed,   in  gratitude^  the 

:le  of  Philadelphuft ;  and  aiter  administering 

the  kingdom  for  the  space  of  twenty^^one  years^ 

tifansmitted  it  to  the  son  i>f  Skimetkes,  named 

Attalus  Phitometor„  the  last  and  only  unworthy 

king  of  Ftergamus*  ^ 
The  friendship  of  Eumenes  was  not  calculated  The 

to  serve  the  fugitive  Ariarathes  in  his  application  ^™  ^ 

to  Rome,  ^nce  the  fonxMr  of  tliese  princes  had  thesne-^   . 

^  Polybius,  1.  iii.  c.  v.  1.  xxxii.  c.  20.    Justin.  1.  xxxv.  c.  I. 
"  PolybiuB,  Conf.  I.  xxx.  0.  i.  1.  laaaL  Cb  tl9i  L  jmmmL  c.  16^ 
Stnib^,  1  xHi.  {s  424. 
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c  H  A.p.  of  late  years  given  many  plain  indications  that 
1.  ^"^' ,  he  was  no  longer  to  be  duped  by  the  artifices 
dectedat   under  which   the   senate  disguised  its  lust  of 
0\^.      power.     A  splendid  embassy  from  Orophemes, 
bV  158    ^^^  presents,  and  promises,  and  flattery,  counter- 
vailed the  petitions  of  an  abdicated  king,  low  in 
circumstances  and  broken  in  spirit.     All  that 
the   exiled   Cappadocian   could   obtain   was    a 
decree  appointing  him  tp  reign  conjointly  ^  with 
his  rival,  a  decree  barren  and  nugatory,  since, 
towards  carrying  it  into  ^ect,  no  levies  were 
The  raised,  nor  any  orders  issued.     The  first  gleam 

ruhied  by    P^  ^o^e  to  Ariarathcs,  darted  from  Cappadocia 
^"d^^'    itself:    and    his   most  useful   auxiliaries  were 
aratbes      the  viccs  of  his  upstart  adversary.     Instead  of 
Q^"?^'    atoning  by  merit  for  the  defects. in  his  title, 
» V*        Orophemes  displayed  the  wanton  efirontery  of 
confirmed  hereditary  despotism.    ,  He  trampled 
on  the  laws  and  rites  of  the  Cappi^adbcians,  and 
introduced  among  that  rustic  and  simple  people 
Ionian  effeminacy  aggravated  by  bacchanalian 
intemperance.  ^    His  last  and  insufferable  out- 
rage was  the  plunder  of  the  revered  Cappado- 
cian temple,  at  the  foot  of  mount  Ariadn^.     His 
enraged  subjects,  took  arms;  Ariarathes,  assisted 
by  Attains  of  Pergamus,  was  at  kand  to  avail 
himself  of  their  insurrection :  the  usurper  not 
daring  to  encounter  them  in  battle,  fled  in  pre- 
cipitation to  Antioch,  having  previously  depo- 
sited four  hundred  talents  in  Priene,  a  city  of 
Ionia,  long  the  place  of  his  residence.  ^^ 

^  Appian.  de  Rebus  Syriac.  c.  47. 

0*  Polybiu9>  1.  xxxiif  c.  20.  *^  Id.  ibid.  c.  18*. 
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By  flying  to  his  Syrian  ally,  Orophemes  gained   chap. 
safety  for  his  person,  but,  from  the  disposition  ia  ,^^^^^ 
which  he  found  Demetrius,  little  prospect  was  Dis^nce- 
aflbrded  to  hitn  of  retrieving  his  affitirs  by  means  ^^^^ 
of  that, prince.     Demetrius,   though  at  peace  widdmnk- 
with  Egypt,  had  recently  entered  into  a  cer-  Deme- 
respondence  with  Archias,  governor  of  Cyprus  oi™p. 
for  Ptolemy  Philometor ;  and,  by  a  bribe  of  five  civL  i. 
hundred  talents,  had  engaged  him  to  make  a        ' 
treacherous  surrender  of  the  island.     But  the 
conspiracy 'was  brought  to  light;    the   traitor 
hanged  himself^®*  j  and  Demetrius  incurred  the 
mortification  of  losing  at  once  a  large  sum  of 
money,  and  all  credit  for  good  faith  among  his.  *  • 

neighbours.  To  dispel  the  melancholy  occasioned . 
by  this  disgrace,  by  the  menaced  hostility  of 
Rome,  and  by  misfortunes  which,  as  we  shall 
see,  occurred  in  various  parts  of  his  empire, 
Demetrius  indulged  lavishly  and  habitually  in 
the  cordial  which  had  soothed  his  long  banish- 
ment.    To  enjoy  his  drunken  carousals  unmo-  hw  castle 
lested  by  the  intrusion  of  business,  he  built,  in  j*/„J!^f**' 
the  neighbourhood  of  Antioch,  a  strong  castle,  oi^mp. 
fortified  with  four  lofly  towers,  and  shut  himself  b. c.  isb. 
up  there,  with  the  companions  of  his  revels,  in 
careless  oblivion  of  his  crown  and  of  his  sub- 
jects. ^^     In  an  age  when  kings,  though  seldom 
qualified  to  be  their  own  ministers,  were  still 
obliged,  according  to  the  fashion  of  the  times, 
to  answer  petitions,  to  judge  causes,,  and  to 

»•*  Polybius,  1.  xxxiii.  c.  3, 

^^^  Joseph.  Antiq.  Jud.  1.  xiii.  c.  5.     Cohf.  Polyb.  1.  xxxiii.  c.  14. 
&  AtbenaeuSy  I.  x.  p.  440. 
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CHAP,  assist  personally  at  ceremonies  of  religion,    the 
V  ^^"j^- .  total  seclusion  of  Demetrius  from  afl^rs  could 
not  be  tolerated  with  patience.     His  subjects 
complained  that  they  wanted  the  protection   of 
government,  and  a  conspiracy  was  formed  against 
him,  in  which  Orophemes  had  the  baseness  to 
join.     But  this  treasonable  design  was  seasonably 
discovered;   and  of  all  those  concerned  in  it, 
Orophernes  alone  escaped  death,   because   his 
person  still  seemed  of  importance  for  embroiling, 
when   occasion  offered,   the   affairs   of  Cappa- 
Peculiar     docia.  ^^    Such  an  occasion,  however,  failed  to 
Ariara-      present  itsclf ;    for  Ariarathes,  remounting  his 
thes  VI.     tJirone,  continued  to  reign  seventeen  years  un- 
disturbed* by  foreign  war  or  domestic  sedition, 
the  friend  of  peaceful  industry,  and  the  only 
Cappadocian    prince  who   is    celebrated   as   a 
patron    of    useful   learning  and   elegant   arts, 
which  he  was  careful  to  propagate  among  his 
hitherto  obscure  and  unlettered  countrymen.  *®* 
ii^rigues        The  danger  which  Demetrius  had  so  narrowly 
thelm-      escaped  did  not  correct  his  errors.      He  still 
Alexander  ^^^^^^^  ^^^  ^P  ^^  ^^  castle,  leaving  a  free 
Bakw        and  open  field  for  the  plots  of  domestic  insur- 
the"t hrone  gcnts,  and  his  many  foreign  enemies ;  Ptolemy 
oi^m"*'     Philometor,  Ariarathes  of  Cd,ppadocia,  Attalus 
civi.  3.       of  Pergamus,  above  all,  Heraclides,   the  dis- 
a  c!"i'54.  graced  treasurer  of  Babylon.  With  this  incensed 
—J  52.       subject,  now  residing  at  Rhodes,  the  three  kings 
entered  into  a  correspondence,  and  encouraged 

»«3  Justin,  1.  XXXV.  c,  1. 

^^4  Diodorus,  Ecclog.  iii.  ex  1.  xxxi.  p.  518. 
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him  to  raise  up  a  rival  to  Demetrius,  who,  through   chap. 
their  assistance  and  the  disgust  of  his  Syrian    ^^^^'• 
subjects  might  precipitate  that  prince  from  the 
throne.     Heraclides,  accordingly,  discovered  a 
Rhodian  youth  ^^  named  Balas,  who  seemed  well 
qualified  to  personate  a  deceased  son  of  the  late 
Antioclius  IV.  Epiphanes.     Balas  was  acknow- 
ledged  in   that  character  by  the   confederate 
kings.     He  was  afterwards  sent  to  Rome,  and 
well  received  by  the  senate.     Fortified  by  such 
authority,  and  accompanied  by  an  armed  force, 
he  sailed  to  Ptolemais  in  Syria,   to  claim  his 
father's  kingdom.     The  danger  roused  Deme- 
trius from  his  castle  of  indolence :  he  put  him- 
self at  the  head  of  his  guards,  but  many  of  his 
best  troops  had  already  joined  the  invader*     In  Jonathan 
this  extremity  he  had  recourse  to  Jonathan,  cap-  h^'priest 
tain  of  the  Jews,  who  after  defeating  Bacchides  ^^^^ 
the  Syrian  general  in  Palaestine,  had  obtained  biynip. 
an  honourable  peace  for  the  Maccabees.     But  3x^55. 
Balas,  who  had  assumed  the  ndme  of  Alexander, 
also  applied  to  the  same  chief  for  assistance,  and 
obtained  it  by  granting  to  him,  in  addition  to 
his  military  command,  the  dignity  of  high  priest 
of  the  Jews  *•* :   a  dignity  which  continued  in 
the  Asmooffian  family  upwards  of  a  century, 
until  the  bloody  usurpation  of  Herod  the  Great. 
Alexander  Balas,  encouraged  by  such  powerful 
foreign   assistance,,  and  the  good  will  of  the 
Syrians  thrafiselves,   hastened  toward  Antioch 

*•*  Appian.  de  Reb.  Syriac.  c.  67.    Tit.  Liv.  Epitom.  1.  lii.  Athe- 
n«U8,  l.y.  p.  211. 
"*  J  Maccab.  c,  x.    Joxephus,  Antiq.  Jud.  1.  xHi.  e.  5. 
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c  H  A  P.  to  encounter  his  adversary  in  battle.  Fortune 
V  -^  'v  favoured  him  to  the  utmost  of  his  wish,  since 
Death  of   Demetrius  was  defeated,  put  to  flight,  and,  his 

Demetnus  .  _         ..  ^        ^.  iii-* 

Soter.       horse  plungmg  into  a  bog,  intercepted  and  slain 
dS:      V  his  pursuers.     He  fell  in  the  thirty-fifth  year 
B.  c.  151.  of  his  age,  and  the  twelfth  of  his  reign ;  leaving 
behind  him  two  sons,  Demetrius  and  Antiochus, 
destined  successively  to  fill  his  throne.     These 
young  princes  owed  their  immediate  safety  to 
the  precaution  of  sending  ^*^  them,  before  the 
battle,  to  the  free  city  of  Cnidus  on  the  coast  of 
Caria :  their  enemies  either  knew  not  the  place 
of  their  retreat,  or  attempted  not  to  wrest  them 
from  it,  in  violation  of  the  neutrality  of  that 
small  but  respectable  commonwealth. 
itiftoy  To  fortify  himself  in  his  newly  acquired  king- 

andtl^'^'     dom,   Alexander   Balas   solicited    in    marriage 
Baias.        Cleopatra,   daughter    to    Rolemy   Philometon 
elvers.      His  request  was  granted,  and  Pt(^emy,  sailing  to 
B^c^'so'  Ptol^i^^i^  ^r  Acra,  honoured  the  nuptials  with 
—  M7.      his  presence.  ^^  The  espousal  of  this  princess  w^as 
the  only  prudent  measure  in  Alexander's  reign  of 
four  years,  during  which  he  exhibited  the  offen- 
sive  follies  of  an  upstart,  intoxicated  with  pros- 
perity totally  unmerited.  At  length,  committing 
the  government  to  ministers  who  flattered  his 
passions  and  abused  his  power,  he  abandoned 
himself  to  a  life  of  unbounded  voluptuousness  : 
Cleopatra  was  neglected ;  instead  of  a  haram 
filled  with  the  humble  concubines  of  the .  east, 
the  court  of  Alexander  was  crowded  with  the 


^"^  Justin,  I.  XXXV.  c.  t.  .         *«»  1  lifaccab.  c.  x. 
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ostentatious  courtezans  of  Greece,  whose  accom-  chap. 
plishments,  by  emblazoning  his  profligacy,  ren-  ^  x^p.^ 
dered  his  disgrace  the  more  conspicuous.  *~ 

Meanwhile,  lesser  Asia  was  disturbed  by  a  War  be- 
long but  obscure  war  between  Prusias  II.   of  ^J^ 
Bithynia,  and  Attalus  II.  of  Pergamu^,  which  andAtta- 
ended  in  the  ruin  of  the  former.  This  war,  which  oiymp. 
datedfrom  the  first  year  of  the  reign  of  Attains,  and  ^^\^ 
produced  no  decisive  event,  had  been  interrupted  B.  c.  ise 
by  the  authority  of  Rome,  the  more  friendly  to  "" 
the  new  king  of.  Pergamus,  because  he  had 
uniformly  shown  his  devotion  to  the  senate, 
even  after  his  predecessor  Eumenes  had  incurred 
its  suspicion.  But  Prusias,  compelled  to  renounce 
force,  had  recourse  to  fraud.     On  pretence  of 
adjusting  differences  still  unsettled,  he  proposed 
a  conference   with  Attalus  on   their   common 
frontier,   to   wliich   each    prince   should  come 
attended  with  a  thousand  horsemen.     Attalus 
consented,   and  bringing    with    him   only  the 
stipulated   escort,   had  nearly  fallen  into  the 
snare  laid  for  him,  since  Prusias  was  accompanied, 
or  speedily  followed,  by  the  whole  strength  of 
his  kingdom,'  both  cavalry  and  infantry.     With 
such  preparations  he  made  a  sudden  inroad  into 
the  territory  of  Pergamus  ;  and,  though  repelled 
from  the  walled  cities,  ravaged  the  open  coun* 
try,  deformed  the  sacred  groves,  plundered  the 
stations  of  traffic  with  their  ac^acent  temples, 
^er  he  had  worshipped  or  rather  insulted  the 

*^  Justin,    1.  XXXV.  c.  S.    Oiodor.  Excerpt,  p.  592.    Athenaeus, 
i.  v,p.  210. 
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CHAP,  geds   to    whom  they   were  consecrated,   with 
XXIIL     libations  and  sacrifices,  and  all  the  puerile  rites 
of  the  most  abject  superstition.    Attalus  sent 
news  to  Rome  of  this  unexpected  outage,  at 
the  same  time  that  he  adopted  vigorous  measures 
for  resisting  the  invaders,  and  for  retaliating  their 
injuries.     With   the   assistance  of  many  allied 
commonwealths  in  his  neighbourhood,  he  speedily 
equipped  eighty  decked  vessels,  and  scoured  the 
Bithynian  coast  in  its  whole  extent  from  Hera- 
clea  to  the   Thracian    Bosporus.       Upon  the 
arrival  of  Roman  commissioners  to  settle  the 
new  disturbances  in   Asia,    Prusias   therefore 
showed  great  solicitude  to  obtain  peace,  by  con-^ 
senting  to  surrender  twenty  of  his  decked  vessels, 
to  pay  five  hundred  talents  to  Attalus,  in  atone- 
ment for  his  late  depredations,  and  one  hundred 
talents  to  the  Greek  cities  in  alliance  with  that 
prince.     The  terms  w^e  accepted  j  part  of  the 
fleet  of  Prusias  became  an  accession  to  that  of 
Attalus ;  and  the  debt  began  to  be  gradually 
discharged  by  annual  instalments.  "^ 
pruam  But  no  treaty  could  long  bind  the  dishonest 

the  fih    craft  of  Prusias.  After  the  defeat  of  his  brother- 
of  hit  son   in-law  Perscus  of  Macedon,  he  had  assumed  the 

Nico* 

roedes.  Romau  pileus  in  the  manner  of  emancipated 
slaves,  and  using  the  appropriate  legal  term,  called 
himself  the  freedman  of  the  Romans.  "*  This 
servile  adulation,  though  ridiculous  to  all  around 
him,  had  a  tendency  to  secure  his  territories  from 
the  immediate  grasp  of  the  victorious  republic. 

"*  Appian.  Mithddat.  c.  3.  »»»  Tit.  Liv.  I  xlv.  c.  44. 
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He  was  a  bufl^n,  a  traitor,  and  was  prepared  to  c  H  AP. 

become  a  parricide.    His  son  Nicomedes  having  ^  ^^^', 

rendered  himself  obnoxious  by  his  popularity, 

was  sent  to  Rome,  and  soon  followed  by  Menas, 

his  father's  ambassador,  charged  with  the  com- 

mission  of  assasiinating  Nicomedes,  unless  he 

obtained,  through  the  influence  of  that  young 

prince  with  the  senate,  a  remission  of  the  debt 

still  due  by  Prusias  to  Attains  and  his  allies.  "^ 

But  for  the  execution  of  his  execrable  purpose,  The  plot 

Prusia^  had  employed  an  improper  instrument*  Ji^seifr'* 

The  behaviour  and  looks  of  Menas,  when  in  the  »«<*  Nico- 
medes II. 
presence  of  Nicomedes,  made  the  latter  suspect  reigns. 

that  the  former  had  some  secret  to  reveal  to  clvm!^i. 

him.     An  explanation  was  desired  and  granted ;  ^-  Cim. 

and  it  was  agreed  between  the  son  of  Prusias 

and  his  ambassador,  that  their  king's  execrable 

plot  should  be  made  to  recoil  on  his  own  head. 

They  admitted  into  their  conspiracy  Andronicus, 

who  had  been  sent  by  Attains  to  oppose  any  re<- 

duction  in  the  sum  due  to  him,  on  the  ground 

that  it  was  a  very  scanty  compensation  for  the 

damage  which  his  territories  had  sustained.     Ac* 

cording    to   the  plan   concerted,    these   three 

persons  left   Rome  separately^    and  sailed  to 

Berenice,   a   well  known  harbour  of   Epirus, 

which  they  had  chosen  as  the  fittest  rendezvous* 

In  this  sea-port, .  Andronicus  had  five  hundred 

soldiers,  and  Menas  four  times  that  number;  for 

Prusias,  aware   of  the  commotions  that  might 

arise  on  the  murder  of  Nicomedes,  had  furnisheij 

*»«  Appian.  1.  xlv.  c.  4. 
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CHAP,  his  ambassador  with  an  extraordinary  escort- 
xxm.  On  the  morning  after  his  arrival. at  Berepic^, 
Nicomedes  disembarked  from  his  vessel,  cloathed 
ih  purple,  his  head  encircled  with  a  diadem. 
He  was  met,  according  to  concert,  by  Andro- 
nicus,  who  paid  him  the  homage  due*  to  a 
king,  and  placed  his  soldiers  as  guards  around 
him.  Menas  was  then  at  hand  to  play  his  part 
in  a  drama,  essential,  as  it  seems,  to  the  gaining 
over  the  two  thousand  Bithynians  entrusted  to 
him  by  Prusias.  He  pointed  out  to  them  Nico* 
medes  invested  with  the  robe  of  royalty.  "  We 
have  now,*'  he  said,  "  two  kings,  and  it  behoves 
us  well  to  consider  to  which  of  tbem  it  will  be 
most  prudent  for  us  to  adhere.  This  question^ 
so  important  to  our. interest,  will  be  best  deter- 
mined by  examining  which  of  them  is  most 
likely  in  the  end  to  prevail.  Nicomedes,  the 
friend  of  the  Romans,  is  now  abetted,  as  you 
see,  by  the  troops  of  Attains ;  a  prince  of  the 
greater  weight  in  this  coiStest,  because  of  his 
neighbourhood  to  Bithynia.  In  that  country 
itself,  young  Nicomedes  is  esteemed  and' be- 
loved, whereas  the  worthlessness  of.old  Prusias 
is  despised  and  detested;  let  us  therefore  espouse 
what  is  in  every  view  the  better  party,"  At 
this  proposal,  joy  gleamed  in  the  eyes  erf  the 
Bithynians.  Menas  immediately  conducted 
them  to  profess  their  allegiance  to  the  new  king, 
and  to  enrol  themselves  in  the  number  of  his 
guards.  With  followers  thus  hearty  in  .\iis 
cause,  Nicomedes  again  embarked,  sailed  to  the 
coast  of  Pergamus,  was   cordially  received  by 
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Attalus,  and,  being  powerfiiUy  reinforced  by  chap. 
that  prince,  entered  Bithynia  and  made  himself  ,  xxin.^ 
master  of  the  kingdom.  ^^^  He  reigned  thirty- 
seven  years,  the  second  Bithynian  king  of  the 
name  of  Nicomedes ;  and  was  succeeded  \^  his 
son  "^  Nicomedes  III.  who  died  seventy-five 
years  before  the  christian  era,  bequeathing  his 
kingdom  to  the  Romans. 

In  the  same  year  that  king  Prusias  was  de-  The  foiiiei 
posed  and  murdered  "^  the  throne  of  Alexander  andcr  Ba- 
Balas  began  to  totter.     His  total  neglect  (rf  go-  ^"J^'JjJ^^ 
vernment,    the   extortion   and   cruelty  of  his  in  Syria, 
ministers,  and  his  open  ostentatious  profligacy,  SvJ"^i. 
rendered  him  the  object  not  only  of  hatred  but  ^-C.  i48, 
contempt;  a  passion   still  more  dangerous  to 
kings.     Several  of  his  governors  and  generals 
began  therefore  to  turn  their  eyes  towards  the 
son  of  Demetrius  Soter,  who,  in  the  late  revolu- 
tion,  had  escaped,  as  we  have  seen,  to  Cnidus, 
and  ia  the  first  stage  of  manhood  gave  indica- 
tions  of,  an  active    and    energetic   character^ 
Being  provided  with  a  large  treasure,  which  had 
been  sent  with  him  to  the  place  of  his  retreat, 
the  yqung  prince,  named  Demetrius  from  his 


"3  Appian.  de  BelL  Mithridat.  c.  4-^6. 

"«  Appian  calls  Nn^medes  IH.  ^unfos,  grandson,  viz.  of  Prusiai» 
whose  name  has  dropped  from  the  manuscript. 

"s  His  forfeit  life,  loudly  demanded  by  the  Bithynian  nation,  was 
not  to  be  saved  by  the  protection  of  the  most  venerated  temple  in 
Ntcomediay  nor  by  an  embassy  from  Rome  in  his-  favour;  an  em* 
bassy  which,  Cato  said,  wanted  head,  feet,  and  understanding,  be- 
cause it  consisted  of  three  persons,  of  whom  one  had  his  face 
hideously  deformed  by  a  wound ;  another  walked  lame,  and  the 
third  was  almost  an  ideot.    !^lutarch.  in  Caton.  Major. 

:e  3 
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CHAP,  father,  and  sooti  distinguished  by  the  title   <rf 
V  XXIII.    «  Nicator/'   conqueror,    hired    a  considerable 
body  of  troops,  particularly  in  Crete,  and  passing 
from  thence  to  Cilicia,  raised  a  rebellion  in  that 
Apollo-      province.     At  the  same  time  ApoUonius,  com- 
^ncipai    manding  in   Coele-Syria,  openly  revolted  from 
agent  in  it  Alexander  Balas,  to  whose  government  he  had 
tivea.         never  been  well  affected.     This  general  was  the 
son  of  that  ApoUonius  who  had  been  principal 
minister  to  Seleucus  Philopator,  and  who  in  the 
following  usurpation  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes, 
being  driven  in  disgrace  from  Syria,  had  died  in 
obscurity  at  Miletus.     But  the  younger  ApoUo- 
nius following  the  fortunes  of  Demetrius  Soter, 
son  to  Seleucus  Philopator,  remained  with  him 
during  his  residence  at  Rome,  and  was  one  of 
the  eight  Syrians  of  distinction  who  accompanied 
him  from  that  capital,  when  he  returned  to  claim 
possession  of  his  kingdom.  ^^*    Upon  the  restor- 
ation of  his  fellow-emigrant  and  patron,  Apol- 
lonius  was  constituted  governor  of  Coele-Syria 
and  Phoenicia,  and  found  means  of  continuing 
in  that  office  notwithstanding  the  usurpation  of 
Balas.     But  he  only  watched  an  opportunity  for 
serving  the  house  of  his  ancient  master,  and 
probably  had  a  principal  share  in  planning  the 
enterprise  which  young    Demetrius  was  now 
carrying  into  execution.     That  prince  at  least 
had  no  sooner  appeared  in  CUicia,  than  Apol- 
lonius  declared  himself  of  his  party,  and  was 
successful  in  strengthening  it  by  the  concurrence 

"•  Polybius,  1.  xxxi.  c.  19,  &2l. 
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of  aQ  the  -  inferior  commanders  in  tliose  parts*  chap. 

Jonathan  alone,  who  had  beraa  invested  by  fiaias  ;  xxiu. 

with  the  priesthood  of  Jerusalem,  maintained  Jonathan 

his  fidelity  unshaken,  manfully  opposing  Apol-  the  jewf 

lonius  and  the  rebellion  which  he  fomented."^  —his gra- 
titude and 
In  a  battle  which  ensued  between  them  in  the  fidelity. 

land  of  the  Philistines,  the  Jews  prevailed,  ^ij/il'i, 
gained  possession  of  Azotus,  and  burned  to  the  B.C.  us. 
ground  that  idolatrous  city,  with  the  temple  of 
Dagon  and  his  worshippers.  Notwithstanding 
this  success  of  Jonathan,  rather  honourable  to 
himself  than  useful  to  his  liegeJord,  the  afiairs 
of  Balas  continued  rapidly  to  decline.  At  the 
first  breaking  out  of  the  rebellion,  he  had  shut 
himself  up  in  Antioch,  committing  the  govern- 
ment of  that  city,  and  the  imperial  district 
around  it,  into  the  hands  of  two  generals, 
Diodatus  and  Hierax,  subject^  however,  to  the 
controul  of  Ammonius,  his  prime  favourite  and 
minister. "® 

At  the  same  time  messages  had  been  sent  to  Ptoiemy 
lus  father-in-law  Ptolemy  Philometor,  requesting  ^r'pp"®" 
the  timely  assistance  of  that  prince  in  support  pares  to 
of  a  throne,  which,  by  his  aid  chiefly,  had  been  Baial 
establisjhed,     Ptolemy,  with  a  degree   of  zeal  ^J^^' 
worthy  of  a  better  cause,   upon  hearing  how  B.C.  147. 
widely  the  flames  of  insurrection  extended  in 
Syria,   invaded   that  country  with   a  powerful 
army,  accompanied  by  a  fleet  not  less  formid- 
able.    The  whole  coast  lay  at  his  mercy,  and  he 


'*7  1  Maccab.  c.  x, 

*^  Tit,  Liv.  Epitom.  1. 1.  &  Joseph.  Antiq«  I.  xiii.  e.  8. 
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CHAP.  ''^^M  ready  to  penetrate  from  Ftolemais.  into  the 
V  ^^'^  inland  country,   when   he  discovered  at  tha.t 
place  a  plot  laid  by  Amdaonius  to  take  away 
his  life.      This    odious    minister,  judging    of* 
Ptolemy's  character  by  his  own,  believed  that 
the  Egyptian  king  would  not  have  entered  Syria 
with  such  mighty  preparations,  unless  he  had 
purposed  to  make  conquests  for  himself.     He 
therefore  determined,  by  an  act  of  real  treachery, 
aggravated  by  the  blackest  ingratitude,  to  anti- 
cipate,   in   another,    an   imaginary  breach   of* 
faith^   which   his    own    guilty    suspicions    had 
Deserts      Created.     Ptolemy  apprised  his  son-in Jaw  of  the 
5jJIJ^,°^^    crime  that  was  about  to  have  been  committed, 
'^^>e      and  denounced  Ammonius  as  its  author,  not 
his  mi-  ^    doubting  but  condign  punishment  woul4  be  in- 
SSui^"  flicted  on  him.     But  Alexander^  with  the  infatu- 
oiymp,  "  ation  of  weak  princes  for  bad  ministers,  deter- 

clvUla  3 

B.  c.  146.  mined  to  protect,  at  every  hazard,  this  odious 
favourite,  and  thereby  afforded  just  reason  for 
concluding  that  he  himself  participated  in  his 
guilt.  Provoked  at  this  conduct,  Philometor  ad- 
vanced towards  Antioch,  and  having  drawn  to 
him  from  that  place  his  daughter  Cleopatra,  sent 
messengers  to  Demetrius,  offering  to  conclude 
with  him  a  treaty  not  only  of  peace  but  of  mar- 
riage. Demetrius  thus  finding  an  ally  in  the 
powerful  invader  of  his  kingdom,  hastened  to 
meet  Ptolemy,  and  to  make  his  acknowledge 
ments  for  the  high  favours  intended  him.  Upon 
their  arrival  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Antioch, 
the  Greek  citizens  of  that  place,  who  were  most 
of   them    also  soldiers,   mutinied  against    the 
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tyranny  of  Ammonias;  and  that  minister,  no  chat. 
less  cowardly  than  cruel,  was  slain  in  women's  ^^^ro. 
apparel,  under  which  shameful  disguise  he  had 
purposed  to  effect  his  escape.    His  master  Alex- 
ander only  avoided  a  similar  fate  by  hastening 
into  Cilicia,  to  put  himself  at  the  head  of  some 
troops  who  stiU  made  a  stand  for  him  in  that 
part  of  the  peninsula.     Upon  the  flight  of  the  Rcf* 
usurper,    the  inhabitants   of    Antioch    invited  of^SjS^ 
Ptolemy  to  mount  the  vacant  throne;  he  was  »"«*  deter- 

*^  mines  to 

even  compelled  by  their  importunity  to  wear  reinstate 
for  a  moment  the  double  diadem  of  Egypt  and  fij  h*^^^ 
Syria.     But  his  strong  sense  of  justice,  the  per- 
feet  disinterestedness  of  his  nature,  and  his  long 
habit   of  calmly  looking  into  futurity,  which 
taught  him  that  the  Romans  would  not  view 
with  complacency  this  union  of  kingdoms,  made 
him  spare  no  pains  to  divest  himself  of  too  dan- 
gerous an  accumulation  of  unjust  and  uncoveted 
honours.     He  assured  ^the  army  and  the  people, 
that  Demetrius,  to  whom  he  had  recently  m^- 
ried  his  dau^ter  Cleopatra,  was  their  legitimate 
sovereign.     The  injuries  committed  by  them 
against  the  father  of  that  prince,  had  been  pro- 
voked by  his  own  misconduct;    and  the  son 
would  forgive  and  forget  them. .  Ptolemy  also 
gave  the   strongest  assurances  that  he  would 
never  cease  his  endeavours  to  render  his  son-in« 
law  truly  worthy  of  a  crown  j   to  guide,  direct, 
and  retain  him  in  the  path  of  his  royal  duties.  ^ 

He  therefore  conjured  them  to  accept  Deme- 
trius for  their  sovereign,  the  kingdom  of  Egypt 
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CHAP,  being  quite  large  enough  for  himself.  "*    This 
V  ^^^\  generous  proposal  was  iSnally  approved  by  the 
Antiochians ;  and  the  submission  of  the  cs^ital 
to  Demetrius  prepared  the  way  for  his  acknow- 
ledgment in  every  part  of  the  empire. 
Battle  of        Alexander  Balas,  having  joined  his  Cilician 
confimis^  arniy,  returned  towards  Antioch,  to  make  one 
teius  n      desperate  effort  for    regaining    the    kingdom* 
Nicator      Ptolemy  and  Demetrius  hastened  to  encounter 
OlJmp^     bim ;  a  sharp  but  unequal  conflict  ensued,  in 
dvm.  3.  I  ^hich  Alexander,  being  put  to  the  rout,  escaped 
from  the  field    with  five  hundred  horsemen. 
Upon  this  victory  Demetrius  was  saluted  Ni- 
cator,   the    epithet  which   thenceforth    distin- 
guished him :   and  to  complete  his  success,  the 
head  of  Balas,  who  had  fled  to  Zabdiel,  an  ally 
.  among  the  petty  princes  of  Arabia,  was  brought 
to  him  five  days  after  the  battle.  ^^^ 
Death  of       In  this  manner  the  crown  of  Syria  passed 
PhUome-    ^^^  *^  usurpcr  uuworthy  to  live,  to  a  prince, 
tor— his    ag  y^  appear  hereafter,  undeserving  to  reign. 
oi:fTOp.  *  The  only  important  event  in  the  revolution, 
sJa  Mi.  ^^  *^®  death  of  Ptolemy  Philometor,  who,  by 
the  falling  of  his  horse  in  the  time  of  action, 
was  exposed  to  the  darts  of  the  enemy,  and  re- 
ceived a  dangerous  wound  ^^S  which  in  eight 
days  terminated  fatally,    in    the    forty-second 
year  of  his  age,  and  thirty-fifth  of  his  reign; 
While  influenced  by  the  eunuch  fiulaeus,  the 

119  Polylnusy  I.  xl.  c.  12.   Joseph.  Antiq.  Lxiii.  c.  8.    1  Maccab. 
c.  xi. 
130  I  Maccab.  c.  xi.  &  jDiodorus  Bclog.  ex  1.  xxxii.  p.  519. 
»"  Strabo,  1.  xvi.  p.  751.    Tit.  Liy.  Epitom.  I.  li. 
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first  stages  of  his  administration  betrayed  irre-   chap. 

solution  and  weakness:  but  his  character  im-  v Lj 

proved  in  vigour  without  losing  its  native  mild- 
ness ;  and,  considering  the  times  in  which  he 
lived,  and  the  scenes  that  necessarily  engaged 
him,  he  exhibited  a  singular  pattern  of  moder- 
ation and  justice,  of  winning  condescension  and 
indulgent  benignity.  Amidst  governments  pro- 
digal of  blood  on  the  slightest  ground  of  state 
policy,  Philometor  freely  pardoned  his  worst 
enemies'^;  so  that  historians,  the  most  prone 
to  scan  with  severity  the  actions  of  kings,  could 
ascribe  to  him  no  other  fault  but  an  excess  of 
humanity. 

In  the  nineteenth  year  of  Philometor's  reign.  The 
a  colony  of  Jews  was  established  by  him  in  the  temple  in 
Egyptian  nome  Heliopolis,  ar  district  formerly  Hehopoiii. 
possessed  by  their   ancestors.  ^^    These  Jews  civil.  4. 
had  accompanied  Onias,  son  to  the  last  high-  J.to  a!d. 
priest  of  that  name,  who,  provoked  at  the  pro-  ^^• 
motion  of  the  unworthy  Alcimus  to  the  highest 
dignity  of  his  country,  sought  that  justice  from 
Philometor  which  had  been  denied  him  by  An- 
tiochus  V.  sumamed  Eupator,  or  rather  by  the 
corrupt  ministers  of  that  young  prince.     Philo- 
metor listened  indulgently  to  the  expatriated 
Jews,  acknowledged  Onias  for  their  high-priest, 
and  allowed  them  to  build  a  temple  in  Egypt, 
somewhat  smaller  indeed,  but  agreeing  in  other 
respects  with  the  temple  in  Jerusalem.  '^    The 


"«  Polybius^  1.  xl.  c.  12.  »•»  See  above,  vol.i.  p.  138. 

"<  Joseph.  Antiq.  1.  xiil  c.  6. 
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CHAP,  industry  and  adroitness  of  many  belonging    to 
^^^'   the  Jewish  colony,  were  employed  by  hinx    in 
offices  of  trust  and  honour  ** ;  and  the  Jews  ap- 
proved their  gratitude  by  asserting  against  his  un- 
worthy brother  Physcon,  the  right  of  inheritance 
in  his  infant  son.    But  Physcon,  as  will  be  shoivn, 
prevailed  in  the  civil  war  ;  and  his  resumption 
of  power-  was  marked  by  signal  vengeance    on 
the  Jews,  in  the  district  Heliopolis.  *^      Not- 
withstanding this  and  subsequent  persecutions, 
these  Jews  continued  to  subsist  with  their   na- 
tional worship  220  years  longer,  until  the  em- 
peror Vespasian  commanded  the  demolition  of 
their  derivative  pr  colonial  temple  :  a  mandate 
naturally  connected  with  the  destruction,  only 
'five  years  before,  of  the  parent  temple  of  Jeru- 
salem ;   of  the  capital  and  govemmenti  and  al- 
most the  nation  of  the  Jews.  ^^ 

>«s  Joseph.  Antiq.  Cont.  Apion.  I.  ii.  p.  15SS,  eiseq. 
■^  Id.  ibid.  Conf.  Diodor.  Excerp.  p.  693. 
,  ■•^  Joseph,  de  Bell.  Jud.  1.  yii.  c.  90. 
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CHAP.  XXIV. 

The  Athenians  renew  their  high  Pretensions,.  —  Delos 
declared  a  free  Port.  —  Complaints  of  the  Rhodians  on 
that  Subject.  —  War  of  Oropus.  —  Return  of  Greek 
Hostt^esfrom  Rome.  —  Intrigues  of  Menalddas^  Cfll^ 
licratesj  and  Diaus.  —  War  between  the  Jchceans  and 
Spartans.  — Rebellion  in  Macedon. — Pretenders  to 
that  Kingdom.  —  Roman  Commissioners  outraged  in  . 
Corinth.  —  Mummius  Consul  with  Achaia  for  his 
Province.  —  Battle  of  Scarphcea.  —  Dicmis  Skill  in 
Faction  and  Ignorance  in   War,  —  Battle  of  Corinth. 

—  The  routed  Achceans  throw  themselves  into  that  City. 

—  Its  Condition  at  that  Time.  —  Sack  of  Corinth.  — 
Achaia  reduced  into  a  Praoince. -^  Public  Services  of 
Polyhius. 

1  HE  accession  of  new  kings,  in  Syria  and  Egypt,   chap, 
had  been  immediately  preceded  by  the  demoli-  ^  xxiv.^ 
tion  of  Carthage  and  Corinth,  and  the  reduction  Xransitioii 
of  Africa  and  Achaia  into  the  form  of  provinces.  ^^^J^' 
The  operations  terminating  in  these  results,  a  theWert. 
rebellion  in  Macedon,  and  perpetual  warfare  in 
Spain  and  Liguria,  had  given,  for  the  space  of 
twenty  years,  sufficient  occupation  to   Rome, 
and  confined  to  negociations  and  embassies  her 
interference  in  the  concerns  of  the  great  eastern 
continent.     For  the  sake  of  perspicuity,  I  have 
therefore  examined  apart  the  transactions  in  that 
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CHAP,  quarter  of  the  world :  it  is  now  necessary  to 
^^^^^'    resume  the  af&irs  of  Greece  and  Macedon,    in- 
termediate   countries,    which    experienced    an 
important  change  of  fortune,  before  the  Romans 
again  passed  with  armies  into  Asia. 
The  Athe-      Amidst  the  ruin  of  the  Etolians  and  Epirots, 
ne^thefr    ^"^  ^^^  humiliation  of  the  Achaeans  and  Rho- 
high  pre-    dians,  states  that  for  nearly  two  centuries  had 
ofymp.**     acted  very  different  indeed,  but  all  of  them  highly 
b"c^i66    conspicuous  parts,  the  Athenians  began   once 
more  to  appear  in  the  front  of  the  picture.  Their 
city,  ennobled  by  unwithering  renown  in  arms 
and  liberty,  still  enjoyed  the  advantages  which 
best  console  and  compensate  for  the  loss  of  the 
sterner  virtues  by  which  that  renown  was  acquired. 
By  the  whole  civilised  world,  the  Athenians  were 
acknowledged   to  be  pre-eminent  in  arts   and 
letters,  and  especially  in  philosophy,  not  as  now, 
a  barren  speculation,  but,  even  at  Rome  itself, 
adopted  as  a  rule  of  life  by  all  who  coveted  dis- 
tinction  or  aspired  to  elegance.     In  addition  to 
the  high  consideration  derived  from  their  literary 
merit,  the  people  of  Athens   had  uniformly  co- 
operated  with   consuls   and  pretors  from   the 
moment  that  they  carried  their  legions  beyond  the 
Hadriatic ;  feeble  auxiliaries,  indeed,  in  the  field, 
but  useful  abettors  in  negociation  and  intrigue, 
and  heightening  every  other  claim  tq  favour  by  in^ 
sinuating  manners  and  skilful  flattery.    Accord- 
ingly, the  year  following  the  conquest  of  Macedon, 
and  in  the  same  year  that  a  thousand  principal 
Achaeans  were  carried  as  hostages  to  Rome,  the 
Athenians,  presuming  on  the  good  will  of  their 
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victorious  allies,  intimated  their  desire  to  the  chAp. 
senate  of  reinstating  themselves  in  their  ancient  ^^yV'  ^ 
dominion  over  the  isles  of  Itnbros  and  Delos. 
The  senate  readily  acceded  to  their  wish,  only  Delos  de- 
desiring  that  Delos,  situate  so  conveniently  in  fr^!fort. 
the  midst  of  the  ^gean,  might  be  declared  a 
free  port,  open  to  the  traffic  of  all  countries,  and 
exempt  from  the  imposition  of  port  duties.  * 

In  this  proposition,  the  Romans,  who  were  Remon- 
never  greatly  distinguished  by  their  encourage-  ^'^h^^^ 
ment  of  commerce,  seem  to  have  principally  had  ^ians  on 
in  view  the  infliction  of  a  new  wound  on  the  jeet, 
Rhodians.     Tliat  this,  at  least,  was  its  eflect,  ^^^ 
appears  from  an  embassy  sent  by  that  unhappy  B.  c.  i65. 
people  in  the  following  year,  wherein  they  re- 
monstrated with  the  Romans,  on  the  harshness 
of  their  proceedings  towards  an  ally  long  treated 
by  them  with  equal  respect  and  affection.    They 
lamented  that,    by   the   emancipation  of   the 
Carians   and  Lycians,   they  were   deprived  of 
their  possessions  on  the  continent  of  Lesser 
Asia,  and  cooped  up  within  their  narrow  island 
incapable  of  maintaining  the  crowds  of  merchants 
and  artificers  by  which  it  was  inhabited.     From 
two  cities  of  Caria  alone,  Caunus  and  Strato- 
nicaea,   they  had  derived  an  annual  revenue  of 
an   hundred  and  twenty   talents.      But  a  far 
severer  blow  to  their  prosperity  was  the  declar- 
ation that  Delos  should  be  a  free  port,  which 
had  drawn  the  whole  commerce  of  the  neigh- 
bourhood to  that  harbour,  and  gieatly  reduced 

>  Polybius,  i»  XXX.  c,  5.  7.  18.  1.  xxxii.  t.  17. 
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CHAP,  the  customs  and  port  duties  of  Rhodes,  so  that 
^*^^^"    imposts  formerly  exceeding  a  million  of  drachmas^» 
would  not  now  let  for  a  sixth  part  of  that  sum. 
The  ambassadors,  then,  in  a  more  elevated  tone» 
and  rising  above  the  mean  concerns  of  trade 
and  pecuniary  interest,  declared  that  all  these 
were  but  secondary  considerations,   since   the 
deepest  and  most  heartfelt  grievance  was  the 
degradation  and  degeneracy  of  Rhodes.     "  We 
no  longer  speak  freely  in  our  assemblies.     Our 
thoughts  must  be  carefully  weighed,  aqd  our 
expressions  nicely  selected.     Not  a  word  must 
escape  us,  that,  by  any  latitude  of  interpretation, 
can  be  perversely  construed  into  disrespect  for 
the  majesty  of  Rome.     We  lament,  therefore, 
O  senators !  the  loss  of  that  happy  constitution 
of  government,  and  that  bold  independance  of 
mind,  from  which  the  arts,  the  commerce,  the 
navigation,  and  all  the  prosperity  of  Rhodes, 
originally  flowed,  and  by  which  they  had  b^en  imr 
memorially  upheld.'*    Notwithstanding  these  anir 
mated  remonstrances,  the  ambassadors,  mindful 
of  their  instructions,  craved  the  name  of  ally  for 
their  country ;  a  point  essential  to  the  prevention 
of  still  farther  evils,  even  the  usurpation  of  their 
island  and  the  demolition  of  their  capital.     For 
upwards  of  a  century,  they  had  been  approved 
friends  to  the  Romans,  but  never  till  now  desired 
to  be  their  allies.     They  well  knew  the  bur- 
thens imposed  by  that  title;  but  the  care  of 
their  immediate  safety  made  them  regardless  of 

A  drachmas  is  valued  at  seven  pence  thre^ farthings. 
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remote  and  contingent  Qvils.  Humble  as  theij  cha?. 
request  wbs^  the  senate  did  not  soon  or  easily  ,^^^\ 
grant  it :  many  friends  to  their  island  sued  for 
jthem  in  vain :  at  length  a  decree  establishing 
amity  and  alliance  with  the  Rhodians  was  passed 
at  the  pressing  instances  of  Tiberius  Gr^chus^ 
father  to  the  far-famed  tribunes,  Tiberius  and 
Caius,  but  himself  of  a  character  great  and 
memorable  without  the  aid  of  faction,^ 

Shortly  after  the  Rhodian  embassy,  the  Athe«  Tbe  Athe- 
nians, still  presuming  on  the  same  favour  with  orop^M^ 
the  great  western  republic,  turned  their  views  of  |*»e>r  p>>^ 
aggrandisement  towards  Boeotia,  a  country  highly  embas»^  to 
obnoxious,  ever  since  the  cruelties*  committed  oiymp.*^' 
on  Roman  ^citizens  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  civ. «. 
lake  Copais.    Not  only  the  dominion,  but  the 
property  of  Haliartus,  a  city  on  that  lake^  had 
been  the  object  of  a  petition  from  Athens ;  but 
the  demand,  impudent  in  the  extreme,  had  been 
denied  by  tli\e  justice  or  policy  of  the  s^atei 
Without  the  formality  of  new  embassies  and 
requests,  the  Athenians  ventured  to  commit  de^ 
predations  on  the  Boeotian  frontier,  particularly 
in  the    district  Oropus:    the  Oropians   com*- 
plained  to  Rome ;  and  the  senate  decreed  that 
the  ancient  and  venerable  community^of  Sicyon 
should  estimate  the  damage,  and  determine  the 
compeiisation*    Still  confident  in  their  Roman 
protectors,  the  Athenians  absented  themselves 
OH;  t\iQ  day  of  trial :  the  Sicyonians,  however,    .       :  ^ 
proceeding  to  business  with  impartis^l  finnnes8»  ^ 

'  PolybiiMy  l.xxx.'e,  1.  1.  xxia,  fi,  7.  *  S%o  fiboT^  : 
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c  fi  A  r.  Awarded  a  fine  of  five  hundred  talents.  Instead 
«.  ,^  '.  of  preparing  to  make  payment  of  this  sum,  or 
offering  the  smallest  apology  for  delay,  the 
Athenians  sent  an  embassy  to  Rome,  composed 
of  three  persons  of  overwhelming  credit ;  Dio- 
genes, Critolaus,  and  Carneades  ^ ;  respectively 
the  heads  of  the  Peripatetic,  Stoic,  and  Acade- 
Their  SBC*  mic  schools*  Thesc  philosophers  were  heard 
Rome.  with  equal  admiration  in  public  assemblies  and 
in  private  circles.  Senators  of  great  eminence 
read,  admired,  and  translaited  their  discourses  ; 
the  young  Romans,  smit  with  an  enthusiasm  for 
letters  ^amd  eioquenc^e,  felt  a  new  rival  in  their 
bre»9its  to  the  Iwe  of  military  glory :  Gato  alone 
opposed  the  general  torrent :  as  yet,  Jie  despised 
Greek  literature,  in  which  he  afterwards  became 
a  student ;  he  was  unfriendly  to  innovation  in 
matters  of  civil  polity  j  and  he  feared  lest  the 
respect  acqmred  by  Greek  teachers  might  inters 
fere  with  that  exclusive  veneration  due  to  Ro- 
man magirtrates.  ^  At  his  earnest  intreaty  a 
day  was  at  length  fixed  for  giving  an  audience 
of  leave  to  the  ambassadors.  They  returned  to 
Athens,  after  prevailing  in  one  of  the  worst  of 
causes :  so  that  the  success  of  bis  embassy  illust 
trates  the^igh  eulo^  of  CarneiKles^  '*  that  he 
never  maintained  a  positicm  which  he  did  not 
establish,  nor  assail  an  ai'gument  which  he  4iA 
not  overthrow/*^  ' 

Menaici.        Eneouraged  by  this  decision  <^  Rome»  the 
^^j^^^  AtfaiMians^up>i^anaiicie&tokimofsovef^gnfy« 

'        s  Aului  Gellius^  1.  vii.  c  14.  <  Plutarch,  in  Caton.  ijiyor. 

'  Cieero  de  Oracor.  1.  ii.  c.  9t. 
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threw  a  garrison  into  the  city  Oropus.    Their  c  h  a  Pj 
garrison  maltreated  the  citizens.    The  Oropians  v™^^ 
compisuned  to  the  Achaean  league,  then  compre-  Mbediijr 
heading  all  the  states  of  Peloponnesus,  although  pi^^ 
several  of  them  had  associated  reluctantly,  par-  g^^ 
ticularly  Sparta.     It  happened,  however,  that  sUtanca. 
the  Spartan  Menalcidas  ®,  a  profligate  and  needy  ^Jjl^' 
man,  was  then  pretor  of  Achaia^  andj  as  the  b.c.i5j. 
diet  of  that  country,   out  of  respect  for  the 
Athenians,  or  rather  for  their  Roman  protec-* 
tors,  showed  unwillingness  to  interfere  in  behalf 
of  the  Oropians,   this  insulted  people  bribed 
Menalcidas  with  the  promise  of  ten  talents,  on 
condition  that  he  obtained  for  them  the  protect 
tion  of  Achaia  against  the  crying  injustice  of 
Athens.     Menalcidas,  to  gain  the  bribe,  readily 
agreed  to  the  condition,  but  doubted  his  own 
ability  to  ^fil  it.      He  therefore  appUed  to 
Callicrates,  a  man  corrupt  like  himself,  long  the 
most  conspicuous  partisan  of  the  Romans,  and 
now  all-pOwerful,  though  formerly  he  and  Ms 
associate  Androntdas,  had  be6n  held  in  abhor^ 
rence^  and  treated  with  the  utmost  contumely* 
Even  bc^s,  in  their  way  to  school,  assailed  them 
with  Kproaches :  they  were  the  objects  of  hisses 
and  execration  to  the  multitude:  .and  during 
the  fiational  solemnity  at  Sicyon  in'  hom>ur  of 
Antigoiius  Doson,  no  good  citizen  would  enter 
the  baths  frequented  by  Callicrates  and  Andro^ 
nidas.*    Yet  these  men  now  enjoyed  unbounded 
credit ;  so  precarious  and  worthkm  is  aU  'credit^ 

*  Pausaniat  Achwc.  e*  ll«  »  Polybius,  1.  zzx,  c  20. 
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CHAP,  andfamef  and  honour,  resulti]%  from  the  iluC' 
^^^^^*    tuation  of  political  party. 

The  decree  was  thus  procured  ^%  of  the  Achaean 
diet  for  assisting  Oroptis ;  but,  before  any  mea-*' 
sures  had  been  taken  for  rendering  it  effectuaU 
die  Athenians,  apprised  of  the  intrigue,  marched 
against  Oropus,  and  joined,  to  their  former  de^ 
predations  on  the  territory,  the  sack  of  the  city 
kself.  Menalcidas  and  Callicrates,  in  order  to> 
revenge  this  injury,  recommended  an  immediate 
invasion  of  Attica*  But  they  could  not  again 
prevail  with  the  diet,  the  deputies  from  many 
states,  and  especidly  the  Spartans,  fellow-citi^ 
moB  of  Menalcidas,  strongly  opposing  traitors, 
who,  they  knew,  were  bent  on  pursuing  their 
awn  vHe  interests  through  the  dangers  and  blood 
of  their  country*  Menalcidas  meanwhile  having 
obtained  ten  talents  from  the  Oropians,  refused 
(to  share  them  with  his  coadjutor  Callicrates. 
The  latter,  provoked  at  thus  losing  the  wages 
of  his  iniquity,  watched  an  opportunity  for  re- 
venge ;^  and,  at  the  expiration  of  Menakidas's 
pretorship,  accused  him  capitally  before  the 
diet^  the  main  article  si^nst  him  being  his 
laecret  missioti  to  llome,  with  a  view  to  procure 
the  separation  of  Sparta  from  tlie  Achiaq^n 
league*  On  this  emergency,  Men^cidtt  supplied 
i0  Diasiis,  his  isuccessor  in  office,  and,  with  the 
ttoney  which  he  should  have  paid  to  Callicrates, 
]irU>fd  aad'^ned  this  new  traitor.  Diaeus»  by 
,ayaiUng  hiiiwdf  of  the  intricaejr  of  forms,,  th^ 
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ambiguity  of  old  legal  terms,   and  the  undue  c  H  A  ft 
ascendency  which  presiding  magistrates  too  fre*  v  ^^^^V 
quently  exercised  in  Grecian  tribunals)  snatched 
Menalcidas  from  the  hands  of  justice ;  but  his  ma^ 
chinations  for  this  end  were  detected,  exposedf 
and  reprobated;    and,  in  order  to  divert  the 
storm  ready  to  burst  on  him,  the  pretor  saw  the 
necessity  of  finding,  for  the  multitude,  sonie  new 
employment  at  once  important  to  their  interest^^ 
and  gratifying  to  their  passions.  ** 
•   Sparta,  notwithstanding  the  bloody  seditions  Di^s 
which  had  crowded  her  streets  with  slaves  in-.  f^^J 
stead  of  citizens,  still  contained  some  portion  of  theAch«- 
her  ancient  materials,   the  ferment  of  which  ^\adpd 
agitated  and  gradually   assimilated  the  mass.  ^^^ 
She  had  entered  by  compulsion  into  the  Achaean  Spaitiu 
league ;  her  pride  was  much  hurt  at  being  levelled  Sl^^. 
with  the  inferior  cities  of  Peloponnesus;  and,  B.C.i4». 
by  an  application  to  Rome,  she  had  obtained  an 
exemption  in  criminal  matters  firom  those  popu* 
lar  tribunals  to  which  otlier  states  in  the  con- 
federacy were  amenable*       Diseus-  contended 
that  this  exemption,  unreasonable  in  itself,  had 
never  been  confirmed  by  the  senate ;  and  en- 
couraged his  countrymen  to  exercise  the  juris- 
diction which  of  right  belonged  to  them,  over  the 
persons  as  well  bs  property  of  treacherous  fiieodSf 
now  more  formidable  than  when  they  were  opeti 
enemies.    The  multitude,  ever  greedy  of  power, 
began  their  impeachments  of    such   LacedsB-* 
flionians  as  were  obnoxious  to  them :  on  whidiL 

'<  PausaiiiiwAchaio.  c.  10. 
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CHAP*  infraction  of  the  terms  of  the  confederacy,  the 
x^^'j  Spartans  prepared  to  send  an  embassy  to  Rome ; 
but  the  Achaeans  opposed  to  this  design  a  law, 
forbidding  any  Achaean  state  to  employ  foreign 
agents  or  ambassadors  without  the  general  consent 
Qf  the  league,  ^^ 
i^oient  In  this  state  of  affairs,  both  parties  foresaw  the 

SJ^®**^'  aecessity  of  having  recourse  to  arms ;  but  the 
V^  Spartans,  as  inferior  in  power,  solicited  privately 
several  Achaean  cities,  reluctant  confederates 
like  themselves,  and  even  Diaeus,  the  actual 
general  of  the  league,  to  interpose  their  good 
offices  to  prevent  an  immediate  rupture.  The 
states  to  which  they  applied,  answered  that  they 
could  not  refuse  sending  their  troops  into  the 
field,  whenever  the  pretpr  of  Achaia  displayed 
his  standard ;  and  Piaeus  declared,  on  his  part, 
that  thpugh  he  wished  not  to  make  war  on 
Sparta,  he  had  determined  to  punish  some  offen- 
ders belonging  to  that  city,  notorious  disturbers 
of  the  public  peace.  The  Lacedaemonian  magi- 
strates demanded  that  these  offenders  should 
be  named  to  them.  Diaeus  named  twenty- 
four  persons,  men  of  chief  note  in  the  com- 
monwealth. On  this  occasion  Agasisthenes  in- 
creased his  reputation,  already  great  at  Sparta, 
by  prevailing  on  the  persons  denounced  to  go 
into  voluntary  banishment  to  Rome,  rather  than 
furnish  a  pretext  for  an  hostile  invasion  of  their 
country.  They  had  no  sooner  taken  their  de- 
yvture  than  the  Achaeans  condemned  them  to 

"  Pausaniai  A«b«ie«  c.  If. 
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death ;  and  sent  Diaaus,  whwe  pretorship  had  chap. 
just  expired,  together  with  Callicrates,  to  de*  v^^\ 
mand  them  as  criminals  from  the  senate.    In 
that  assembly  Diaeus,  his  colleague  CalUcrates 
dying   on  the  passage,   was    confronted   with 
Menalcidas,  his  former  accomplice  in  villany^ 
but  now  commissioned  by  the  Spartans  to  expose 
his  machinations.     In  full  senate,  these  unworthy  Shameful 
andaiassadors  insulted  each  other  with  the  utmost  tioo  ? 
indecency  of  language.     Their  statements  of  ?*°^^" 
facts  were  altogether  contradictory,  the  assever-  Dkeus  in 
ations  of  the  one  being  opposed  by  contrary  ^^^ 
oaths  of  the  other.    The  senate  imposed  silence  ■'^^ 
on  both,  and  intimated .  its  design  of  sending 
commissioners  into  Greece,   who,   having  ob- 
tailied  due  information  on  the  spot,  might  make 
a  fair  adjuiErt;ment  of  the  difference.    Before  the 
appointment,  however,  of  these  commissioners, 
Diaeus  and  Menalcidas  hastily  departed,   and 
each  with  equal  audacity  assured  his  fellow 
citizens   that  he  had  fully  succeeded  in  lus  busi- 
ness at  Rome ;  Diaeus  affirming  that  the  Lacedfl&- 
monians  were  in  all  cases  alike,  to  be  amenable 
to  Achaean  tribunals,  and  Menalcidas  asserting 
that  in  no  case  whatever,  were  the  Achaeans  to 
exercise  any  jurisdiction  over  Sparta,  which  was 
in  future  to  be  totally  separated  from  their 
league.  ^^ 

In  consequence  of  the  falsehood  maintained  Frnitieni 
by  Diaeus,  his  countrymen  prqiared  to  take  the  S^^SS. 
field  under  Daraocritus,  their  new  pretor.  In  their  «^"» 

>3  Pausanias  Acbaia  e.  It 
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CMAP.riaarch  towards  the  frontier  of  Laconia,  they 
XXIV.  ^^y^  overtaken  by  some  Romans  th«i  going 
against  into  Asia,  on  a  business  which  will  be  explained 
o^^;  presently,  who  desired  them  to  suspend  their 
civiii.2.   hostilities,  and  to  wait  the  arrival  of  conunis- 

S«C«  147.  * 

'  sioners,  already  on  their  way  from  the  senate. 
Neither  the  Achaean?,  nor  their  general,  regarded 
thi$  admonition ;  they  advanced  towards  Jja^ 
conia,  while  the  Romans  pursued  their  joucncy 
to  the  East.  By  this  time  the  Spartans  had  taken 
the  best  measures  in  their  power  for  repelling 
the  invaders*  But  a  battle  ensued  on  their 
frontiers,  in  which,  after  the  loss  of  a  thousand 
brave'youths,  still  animated  by  the  example  ai' 
better  times,  they  were  driven  from  the  fields 
and  obliged  to  seek  refuge  within  the  walls 
of:  their  capital.  Damocritus,  the  Adiaean 
pretor,  had  he  acted  with  proper  spirit,  might 
have  intercepted  their  retreat,  or  entered  the 
place  with  the  fugitives.  The  suspicion  of 
treachery  incurred  by  his  remissness,  seemed  to 
be  confirmed  by  his  subsequent  proceedings* 
No  vigorous  measures  were  adopted  against  the 
city  itself;  fruitless  depredations  on  the  territMy 
occupied  Damocritus  during  the  remainiaog 
month  of  his  pretorship.  At  the  expiration^ 
therefore,  of  his  office,  he  was  accused,  found 
guilty,  amerced  of  sixty  talents ;  and,  being  unr 
Able  to  pay  this  fine,  avoided  personal  punish- 
ment by  banishing  himself  from  Peloponnesus.^^ 
*■'.■•'  '' 

^*  Pausanias  Achaic.  c.  IJ. 
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Diseus,  the  head  of  the  popular  party,  was  a  chap. 
tecond  time  elected  pretor.     He  would  have  v  ^^^'^ 
prosecuted    the  wan  with   eagerness, .  but  his  Rebellion 
hands  were  for  six  months  tied  up  in  conseqqence  lu>n— *^ 
of  the  following  emerffency.     The  Romans  who  ^•?"^^ 
recently  interposed  their  endeavours  to  make  oi^mp. 
peace»  had  been  sent  by  the  senate  to  tranquiliise  bJc.  ms. 
the  confederates  in  Asia,   and  to  keep  them 
steady  in  their  affections,  amidst  great  disturb-^ 
ances  that    had   arisen  on    the  neighbouring 
shores  of  Macedon.    The  harsh  conditions  im* 
posed  on    that   country   by   Rome,    and    the 
severity  with  which  these  conditions  were  ex- 
acted,   continually  increasing,  revived  in  the 
Macedonians  the  sentiments  of  their  ancient 
loyalty.     They  sighed  for  their  fair  form  of 
hereditary  monarchy,  where  kings,  limited  by 
law,   might  assert  national  independence,  and 
protect  the  different  orders  of  the  state  against 
mutual  injuries  or  insults.     In  this  state  of  the 
public  mind,  a  certain  Andriscus  of  Adramyt^  V^ 

tium  in  Troas,  appeared  in  the  courts  of  Asia^  ' 

giving  himself  out  for  the  still  surviving  son 
of  the  late  Macedonian  kin^  Perseus.  In  Syria^ 
however,  the  impostor  was  seized  by  order  of  I 

Demetrius  Soter,  who,  to  gain  favour  with  the 
jsenate,  sent  him  well  guarded  to  Rome.  But 
amidst  the  preparations  for  the  third  Punic  war, 
Andriscus  found  means  to  escape  from  Italy, 
•landed  safe  in  Macedon,  was  welcomed  by  nu- 
merous  partisans ;  the  cities  qpened  their  gates  j 
and  the  fortunate  adventurer,  under  the  name  of 
Philip  IV.  boldly  assumed  the  adminfstiation  of 
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CHAP,  his  patrimonial  kingdom.    The  Romans,  intent 
XXIV.    ^jj  combating,  not  the  power,  but  the  despair  of 
Carthage  ^^  were  satisfied  to  oppose  this  insur* 
rection,   by  dispatching  across  the   Hadiiatic 
Scipio  Nasica,  who  having  summoned  to    his 
standard  the  aUies  in  Greece,  with  difficulty 
restrained   Philip  from  making  incursions   into 
He  defeats  Thessaly.     In  consequence  of  the  report  made 
mans  im-    ^  Sc^io,  the  Senate  committed  a  smdl  army  to 
(lerjuyen-  Juveutius  Thalna,   who  having  landed  on  the 
Thaina.      Macedonian  frontier,    hastened  to  enter   that 
dJSi^g.     country,  and  to  pull  Pseudophilippus,  that  king 
B.C.  147.  of  the  stage,  as  he  called  him,  from  the  upstart 
throne  which  he  had  so  insolently  erected.    But 
Thalna's  own  insolence  exposed  him  to  such  fatal 
disgrace  as  generally  results  from  contempt  o€ 
an  enemy.    As  he  advanced  into  Macedon  with- 
6ut  due  precaution,  he  was  encountered  and  cut 
ofl^  with  almost  the  whole  of  the  troops  which 
he  commanded.  ^^ 
ii  deTeat*        To  repair  this  misfortune,  the  Romans  expe- 
teiius,  and  ditiously  levied  a  consular  army ;  for  their  citizens 
tohlm'^    at  this  time  amounted  to  3«2,000  men  liable  to 
ojjfnipi      *;iulitary  service.  ^^     The  two  legions,  with  their 
b7c!"i*4t,  ftuxiliaries,     were    commanded  by  the  pretor 
.    CsBcilius  Metellus,  and  in  <consequence  of  the 
mission  into  Asia  above  mentioned.  Attains  II» 
of  Pergamus  equipped  a  considerable  fleet  to 

<5  Pdyfaius^  ].  xxxix.    Tit.  Liy.  Epitom.  L  xli«.  et  Mq.    Plntmeb. 
in  Caton.  Major.  ' 

'     ^  Tit.  Lit.  Epitom.  1. 1.    Zonaras.  Velleius,  1.  ii.    Fiorus,  ii.  14. 
Or«k  iy.  52. 
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co-operate  with  his  Roman  allies.  Upon  arriving  chap. 
in  his  province,  Metellus  acted  with  that  mixture  ^^^^• 
of  activity  and  caution  which  becomes  a  great 
general.  While  he  adopted  proper  measures  for 
quelling  the  rebellion  in  Macedon,  he  found 
time  for  attending  to  the  latent  disaffection  in 
Greece,  and  by  his  order  the  Roman  ambassa- 
dors destined  for  Asia  ha;d  endeavoured,  in  their 
way  thither,  to  stop  the  progress  of  Damocritus 
in  an  expedition,  which,  as  we  have  seen, 
proved  highly  disgraceful  to  himself.  In  the 
interval  of  time  between  this  fruitless  application 
to  Damocritus  and  the  second  pretorship  of 
Diaeus,  Metellus,  in  two  bloody  engagements, 
totally  defeated  the  unworthy  usurper  in  Ma*- 
cedon  ;  for  Andriscus,  elated  by  the  first  success 
of  his  arms  against  Juventius  Thalna,  began,  as 
if  his  power  had  thereby  become  impregnable, 
to  indulge  his  odious  propensities  to  rapacity  and 
cruelty.^®  His  instruments  were  fierce  Thra* 
cians,  who  flocked  to  him  for  booty  y  but  when 
he  was  worsted  by  Metellus,  first  in  the  neigh* 
bourhood  of  Pydna,  and  afterwards  on  the 
frontie^:s  of  Thrace,  the  fickle  barbarians  of  that 
country  showed  that  they  were  allies  only  to 
his  good  fortune  }  and  Byras,  one  of  their 
chiefitians  with  whom  he  sought  refuge,  made  his 
own  peace  by  surrendering  his  supplicant  to  the 
Roman  general.  ^*  In  this  posture  of  affidrs; 
Metellus  sent  a  message  to  Diseus,  commanding 

*•  Biodorus^  Excerp.  p.  590. 

'9  Tit.  lAv.  Epitom.  li.  Zonaru.  Butropius  et  Valer.    Maxim. 
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CHAP-  him  to  suspend  hostilities  with  Sparta.  Diaeuff^ 
,  ^^^\  obeyed,  and  a  truce  was  concluded  between  the 
A  truce  Achseans  and  Spartans,  until  commissioners 
thrAchJB-  should  arrive  from  Rome  to  adjust  their  diflfe- 

andSpar-     rcnces. 

infringeir        But  in  agreeing  to  this  arrangement,  neither 
suadoiTof  P^"^y  ^^  sincere.     As  Metellus  prolonged  his 
Menaici-    stay  in  Macedon,   in    consequence  of  events 
oiymp.      which  will  presently  be  related,  Diaeus  applied  to 
Kcluy.   ^^""^'^  subordmate aUies in Laconia: exasperated 
their  natural  hatred  against  a  proud,  imperious 
capital ;  and  prevailed  on  them  to  admit  secretly 
considerable    bodies    of   Achaean    troops,    hy 
means  of  which,  when  a  fit  opportunity  ojSered^ 
he  might  renew  hostilities  suddenly,  and  with, 
decisive  effect.     But  his  rival  Menalcidas,  being 
raised  to  the  generalship  of  Sparta^  anticipated 
his    perfidious    designs,     and    persuaded    the 
Spartans  to  commit  the  first  infraction  of  the 
treaty.     At  his  instigation  they  surprised  and 
plundered  lasus,  a  Lacedaamonian  city,  zealoi^s 
for  the  Achaean  league  ;  but  had  no  sooner  per- 
petrated  this  crime,  than  they  began  to  con- 
template with  terror  the  punishment  to  which  it 
exposed  them.    With  regard  both  to  men  and 
money,  they  were  far  inferior  to  the  enemy; 
the  outrage,  of  which  they  had  been  guilty^ 
must   alienate  their   Roman  protectors ;    they 
were  ashamed  at  yielding  rashly  to  the  mad 
'         councils    of  Menalcidas,   who,    finding    him- 
self the  object  of  general  execration,  had  re- 
He  drinks  course   to  a    dose    of   poison   to  elude  pubhc 

poison.  X         ,         <  ' 
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veng€i^nce.  ^    This  wretched  mto  who  came  to  chap. 
80  wretched  an  end,  had  held  the  first  rank  in  yj^^^^ 
twoj  once  illustrious,  states;  he  thus  had  full 
scope  for  exhibiting  his  worthlessness ;  a  con« 
temptible  general  of  Sparta,  a  profligate  pretor 
of  Achaia. 

Meanwhile,  the  commissioners  expected  from  Proceed- 
Rome    arrived    in    Peloponnesus,    headed   by  S^an** 
Aurelius    Orestest      The    magistrates   of  the  commis- 
Acha^n  states  met  them  at  Corinth,  to  which  Conmh— 
place  many  deputies  and  many  private  persons  ^"J^Stted 
proceeded,  anxious  to  4iear  the  decision  of  the  there, 
great  political  cause  by  which  Greece  had  been  ci^^. 
so  long  agitated.  In  a  spacious  hall  of  the  house  ^'^*  ^^''' 
assigned    him  by  public  authority,    Aurelius 
addressed  them  in  a  studied  oration,  expatiating 
on  the  good  offices  of  Rome  towards  Achaia, 
and  the  sincere  desire  of  his  country  to  maintaiii 
its  amicable    relations   with  that  confederacy* 
3ut,  from  the  perpetual  dissensions  that  arose 
among  ill-assorted  members  of  the  league,  there 
¥ras  a  clear  proof  that  it  had  been  too  widely  ex-  «^ 
jtended,  and  that  communitite  had  been  reduced 
under  one  government,  whose  tempers,  manners, 
and  municipal  laws,  rendered  them  unfit  for  any 
jsuch  intimate  union.    On  this  account,  the  hap^ 
plness  of  Greece  required  that  not  only  Lace* 
dffimon^  but  Heraclsea,  a  colony  of  that  city  at 
the  foot  of  mount  CEta ;  that  Argos  and  Orchor 
menos,  recently  joined  to  Achaia,   and  even    ' 
Corinth  itself,  should  thenceforth  form  republics 

**  Pauiantai  Achaic.  c  is. 
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CHAP,  apart.     Without  waiting  for  the  conclusion  of 
v.^^r^  ^^  discourse,    Diaeus  and  the  other  Achaean 
magistrates  abruptly  took  their  departure^  aiid 
rushing  into  the  streets,  summoned  to  an  as- 
sembly all  their  fellow-citizens^  of  every  descrip- 
tion in   Corinth.     The  purport  of  Aurelius's 
^eech,  when  communicated  to  the  multitude, 
provoked  it  to  the  utmost  fury.     The  Lacedae- 
monians, as  original  authors  of  animosities  likely 
to  prove  so  fatal,  were  reproached,    pursued, 
buffeted,  and  subjected  to  every  insult.  The  resi- 
dence of  the  Roman  commissioners,  to  which 
many  fled  for  refuge,  afforded  not  protection. 
The  Romans  themselves  thought  fit  to  consult 
their  safety  by  flight ;  and  such  was  the  blihd-^ 
ness  of  popular  rage,  that,  when  the  tumult 
ceased,  it  was  discovered   that  many  persons 
belonging    to    other   communities    had    been, 
through  mistake  ^^  seized  and  maltreated  as  La* 
cedasmonians.     These  were  set  at  liberty :  the 
Lacedaemonians  were  detained  in  prison.  ^ 
New  eonp.  \     Soon  after  this  tumiilt  the  pretorship  of  Diaras 
SJ^®"®"  expired,  and  he  was:succMded  by  Critolaus,  a 
man  equally  turbulent  and  equaUy  profligate, 
and  istill  more  execrably  ambitious,   since  he 
burned  with  desire  to  grasp  into  his  own  hands 
the  whole  power  and  patronage  of  his  country, 
by  involving  her  in  a  war  to  which  neither  ex- 
perience nor  reason  promised  a  favourable  is- 

**  The  mistake  was  the  more  inescusable,  the  LacecbemonlBOS 
being  easily  dbtinguishable  by  their  long  hair  ^d  the  shape  of  their 
garments. 

^  Pausanias  Achidc  c«  14,    Conf.  Polyb.  L  xxxyiii.  c.  1. 
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sue.  For  this  purpose,  when  new  commissioners   c  h  at. 
arrived  from  Rome,  Critolaus  indeed  gave  them  ^^^\ 
a  meeting  at  iBgium,  and  agreed  to  summon  a 
diet  of  the  Adueans  at  Tegea.     He  even  sent  Trifled 
public  orders  to  the  several  states  for  this  pur-  ^j^ed 
pose,  but  privately  intimated  to  them  his  wish  ^^« 
that  these  orders  should  not  be  obeyed.     Ac-  pncor. 
cordingly,  Sextus  Julius  and  the  other  Romans^ 
after  long  waiting  at  Tegea,   were  joined  by 
Critolaus  alone:    he   expressed  his  regret  to 
them,  that  the  deputies  of  the  states,  without 
whose  presence  no  business  could  be  done,  had 
declined  giving  their  attendance;   but  the  re^ 
gular  meeting  of  the  diet,  he  said,  would  hap- 
pen in  the  course  of  six  months,  at  which,  time 
all  differences  might  be  adjusted*    Thus  treated 
with  derision,  the  Romans  hastened  Bomeward :  ^ 
they  had  come  to  Peloponnesus  with  pacific  ^in- . 
tendons,  andbaving  met  on  their  way  Theridas, 
commissioned  by  Achaia  to  the  senate,  with  a 
view  to  extenuate  the  outrage  recently  com-^ 
mitted  at  Corinth,  they  had  brought  him  back 
with  them  to  iBgium ;   and  had  there  declared 
to  this  ambassador,  to  Critolaus,  and  the  other 
principal  maguitrates  of  Achaia,  that  the  senate 
had  an  earnest  desire  of  keeping  on  good  terms 
vith  their  League,  and  would,  on  security  ]}ting 
given  for  better  behaviour  in  future,  forget  and 
forgive   past   injuries :    but  they  returned  to 
Rome,   breathmg   very  different  sentiments.  ^  Mummiu* 
The  Romans  accordingly  elected  consul,  with  ^^ 

^  Poljbiiisy  1.  xzxviii.  Pausanias  Achaicc.  14. 
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CHAP.  Acbaia  for  his  province,  Lucius  Mummius,.  aa 

■  xxiv.^  experienced  but  rough  soldier,  careless  of  the 

Achaia  for  arts  and  literature  of  the  Greeks,  of  which  he 

vince!^     was  gTossly  ignorant,  and  who  seemed  on  this 

Oiymp.      account  the  better  calculated  to  be  the  execu-' 

B,C.i46.   tioner  of  vengeance  on  that  peoJ)le;^* 

The  Pseu«       But  before  Muinmius  transported  his  legions 

anderin     ^'^poss  the  Hadriatic,  the  war  began,  from  an* 

Macedon,  other  quarter.     Metellus  had  hitherto;  been  pre- 

byMetei-  Vented  from  seconding  his  embassies  by:  arms, 

*"••  in   consequence    of  a  second  insurrection  in 

Macedon,  raised  by  a  new  impostor  who  sue* 

ceeded  to  the  pretensions,  of  Andriscus*    He 

made  his  stand  on  the  eastern  frontier,  of  thp 

kingdom,  near  the  river  Nessus,  assuming  the 

name    ot*    Alexander,   as    his    precursor    had 

lisurped  that  of  Philip  ;    names  which  revived 

ii>  the  loyal  Macedonians  the  remembrance  of 

ttheir  ancient  glory*    Metellus  followed  him  into 

the  field,  defeated  him  in  battle,  dispersed  his 

unhappy  followers,  but  failed  in  his  attempt  to 

seize  the  person  of  the  pretender,  who  escaped 

through  the  swiftness  of  his  flight  across  the 

intricacies  of  mount  Rhodope,  to  the  barbarous 

district    of   Dardania.     After    thus    removing 

every  obstacle  to  the   reduction  of  Macedon 

into  the  forai  of  a  province,  Metellus  renewed 

his  attention  to  the  aftairs  of  Achaia.  ^ 


H  Conft.Strabo,  1.  viii.  p.  581.  Plin.  1.  xxxv.  c.  4»    FlQnu,  L  iL 

c.  J6»    Velleius,  1.  i.  c,  13.  ■...■,                                    ;    . 

««  Eutrop.  euro  Grace.   Paean,  Metaph.  p,  89.     Zonanu,  Vel- 
leius,  Flonu. 
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'    Critolaus,  he  found,  had  succeeded  in  rousing   chap. 
his   countrymen   to  arms  aga-inst  Sparta,  and  ^  xxiy.^ 
even  against  Rome,  if  she  thought  fit  to  espouse  His  over- 
the  Spartan  cause.     By  procuring  a  law,  that  jecte/bjr 
no  debts  should  be  recoverable  until  the  end  theAchae- 
of  the  year,  that  demagogue  had  gained  all  the  oi^^pp. 


clviii.  5, 


needy  and  profligate  to  his  party.  With  an  ^Tc. 
address  still  more  refined,  he  had  confounded 
in  one  class  all  those  who  deprecated  a  war, 
which  their  country  was  totally  unable  to  sup- 
port, with  Callicrates,  Andronidas,  and  other 
vile  flatterers  of  the  Roman  power :  men  con- 
temptible in  life,  and  whose  memories  were  still 
the  objects  of  public  execration.  Through 
such  base  but  too  ordinary  artifices,  he  had  ob- 
tained a  complete  ascendency  in  the  Achaean 
councils,  when  Metellus,  who  was  now  able  to 
march  with  a  powerful  detachment  from  Mace- 
don,  sent  a  new  embasi^y  to  Corinth.  Cneius 
Papirius,  with  three  other  illustrious  Romans, 
explained  the  object  of  their  mission  to  the 
Achaean  deputies  assembled  in  that  city.  They 
spoke  in  the  same  moderate  language  that  had 
been  recently  held  by  Sextus  Julius  at  ^gium, 
and  conjured  the  Achaeans  not  to  persist  in 
measures  which  must  forfeit  the  friendship 
of  Rmne,  essentially  useful  to  their  country. 
By  the  deputies  and  still  more  by  the  'Surround- 
ing crowd  of  mechanics  and  manufacturers, 
in  which  Corinth  then  abounded  above  all  other 
cities,  the  modest  expressions  of  the  ambassadors 
Were  construed  itito  symptoms  of  fear.  Their 
own   courage   took  fire,    and  vented  itself  in 

VOL.  IV.  G 
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CHAP,  noisy  clamour  and  petulant  scurrility.      The 
,  ^xiv.  ^  Romans,  after  suffering  viler  insults  than  those 
lately  heaped  on  Aurelius  Orestes  in  the  same 
city,   escaped  in  different  directions  to  Lace- 
daemon,  Naupactus,  and  Athens^  ^ 
'Their   '        Having  thus  obstructed  every  avenue  to  re- 
abetted      Conciliation,  Critolaus  summoned  the  Achaeans 
only  by      to  arms.     He  flattered  them  with  the  assist- 
tians  and    ^ucc  of  many  republics  beyond  Peloponnesus, 
Chaicians.  ^nd  even  of  many  kings.     But  the  Boeotians 
and  Chaicians  alone   appeared  zealous  in  his 
cause.     The  former  had  already  rendered  them- 
selves    peculiarly    obnoxious    to    Rome,    and 
Pythias  was   now   their    principal    magistrate, 
whose  youth,  spent  in  abominable  profligacy, 
had  prepared  his  old  age  for  relishing  the  bloody 
amusements  of  sedition.  ^     Chalcis  in  Euboea, 
again,  continued  still  to  retain  the  leaven  of 
ancient  hatred.     It  had  served  as  the  main  ar- 
'  senal  of  Philip  in  all  his  wars  with  the  Romans. 
Battle  of        Critolaus,  with  a  numerous  army  from  various 
Scarphaea.  ^ities  of  Pelopouuesus,  issucd  from  the  isthmus 
civui.  3.     of  Corinth,  passed  through  Boeotia^  and  attacked 
Heraclaea  at  the  foot  of  mount  GEta,  a  colony 
of  Lacedaemon,  and  which,  in  imitation  of  its 
metropolis,    had   separated  from   the   Achasan 
league.      The  siege  of  Heraclaea  commenced 
with  vigour,  but  had  not 'been  long  carried  on, 
when  news  arrived  that  Metellus  was  marching 
through  Thessaly.     It  was  soon  after  known, 

^  Pausanias,  cum  Eutrop.  Grsc.  Pas^n.  Metapb.  p.  89.  Zonaras, 
Velleius,  Florus. 
•7  Polybiw,  1.  xl.  c.  1. 
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that  he  had  passed  the  Sperchius,  which  flows  chap 
into  the  Malian  gulph,  ^bout  twelve  miles  from    ^^^^^• 
the  straits  of  Thermopylas.     This  was  sacred 
ground,  on  whicli  the  Spartans  had  resisted  the 
Persians,  and  on  which,  even  in  the  declining 
age  of  Greece,  the  Athenians  had  repelled  the 
Gauls.     But  Critolaus,  unmoved  by  the  inspir- 
ing  scenery  around  him,  hastily  raised  the  siege 
of  Heraclaea,  and  leaving  the  straits  of  Ther- 
mopylae open,  retreated  southward  through  Lo- 
cris.     In  that  district,  he  was  overtaken  near 
Scarphaea  by  the  Romans,  and  defeated  with 
great  slaughter.     Above  a  thousand  of  his  un- 
happy followers  were  made  prisoners;  nearly  an 
equal  number  of  Arcadians  fled  towards  Boeotia, 
hotly   pursued  by  the    victors.     Two   reports 
prevailed  concerning  the  death  of  Critolaus.    It 
was  said,  that  driven  to  despair  by  seeing  the 
effects  of  his  rash  counsels,  he  had  destroyed 
himself  by  poison.     But,  as  his  body  was  no 
where  to  be  discovered,  it  is  more  probable  that 
in  attempting  his  escape,  he  sunk  in  the  marine 
marsh    between    the    Malian    gulph    and   the 
roots  of  mount  QEta.     The  flying   Arcadians 
were   intercepted    by   Metellus  in  the   neigh- 
bourhood of  Cheronaea,   and   entirely  cut  to 
pieces.  ^^ 

Upon  the  death  of  a  pretor  in  office,  his  place  Diaus  a 
^as,  according  to  the  Achaean  laws,  to  be  sup-  *ctor™* 
plied  by   his   immediate   predecessor.      Diaeus  msaddrea 
thus  obtained,  for  the  third  time,  the  command  and  inaW- 

lityinwar. 
*^  LW.  Epitom.  1.  Iti.  Pausanias  Achaic.  c.  IS. 
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CHAP,  of  his  countrymen,  and  fomented  their  frantic 
'    passions  which  he  had  signally  contributed  to 
rouse.     Many^  who  well  foresaw  the  sad  catas- 
trophe at  hand,  were  yet  carried  along  by  the 
torrent,  and  augmented  its  force.     The  whole 
of  the  men  and  money  in  Peloponnesus  was 
put  at  the  disposal  of  the  Achaean  pretor  ;  the 
,   slaves,  fit  for  war,  were  emancipated  and  armed  j 
the  women  divested  themselves,  and  even  their 
young  children,  of  their  ornaments,  to  supply 
the  exigencies  of  the  public  service ;  and,  under 
the  pressure    of  immediate    hardships,   unex- 
ampled privations,  and  intolerable  exertions,  the 
greater  part  lost  sight  of  the  fatal  end  in  which 
all  these  voluntary  sufferings  were  likely  to  ter- 
minate.    The  unskilfulness  of  Dieeus,  as  a  ge- 
neral, completed   his   demerits.     Although  his 
army,  assembled  at  the  isthmus  of  Corinth,  fell 
short,  even  in  point  of  number,  of  thirty  thou- 
sand   Romans,  witli  whom   he  would   have  to 
contend,  he   absurdly  weakened  it  by  sending 
a  detachment  to  defend  the  intermediate  City 
Megara.    Meanwhile,  the  enemy  advanced  from 
Cheronaja  towards  Thebes,  and  found  the  latter 
place  reduced  to  a  desert.     Its  citizens,  fit  to 
bear  arms,  had  perished  in  the  battle  of  Scar- 
phaea;  and  their  kinsmen,  dreading  the  approach 
of  the  Romans,  had  fled  in  trepidation  wi^  their 
families  and  most  precious  effects.   Metellus  dis- 
dained to  wreak  vengeance  on  the  aged  and  in- 
film,   or  the  wretched  children   abandoned  to 
I  tlieir  feeble  care.   ^He  desired  even  to  spare  the 
fugitives,  and  ordered  his  pursuers  to  make  dili- 
gent search  only  for  the  seditious  Pytheas,  the 
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main  author  of  the  calamities  of  Thebes.  This  c  H  A  P. 
fit  coadjutor  of  Diaeus  escaped  into  Pelopon-  ^^'V; 
nesus,  but,  being  finally  taken,  suffered  the 
punishment  due  to  his  crimes  both  as  a  ma- 
gistrate and  as  a  man.  From  Thebes,  wliere 
the  Roman  soldiers  were  restrained  from  vio- 
lence or  plunder,  Metellus  proceeded  towards 
Megara,  the  Achaeans  who  guarded  that  cit^ 
flying  before  him  to  the  isthmus.  But  the  ter- 
ror which  they  carried  with  them  there,  did 
not  alter  the  mind  of  Diaeus  and  his  adherents ; 
who  treated  with  scorn  new  messengers  of  peace 
whom  Metellus,  eager  to  finish  the  war^  yet 
thought  proper  to  send  to  them.  On  this  oc- 
casion those  unhappy  Achaeans,  who  had  been 
compelled  to  bear  arms  in  a  cause  which  they 
deemed  desperate,  had  the  courage  to  make 
one  last  eflfort  for  changing  the  mad  purposes 
of  their  countrymen.  For  this  presumption, 
they  were  arraigned  as  traitors ;  and  as  such, 
many  of  them  suffered  the  cruellest  and  m«t 
disgraceful  punishments.  Those  only  escaped 
death,  who  had  money  enough  to  bribe  Diaeus ; 
for  such  is  the  force  of  habit,  that  even  on  the 
edge  of  the  precipice  to  which  he  had  brought 
himself  and  his  country,  this  wretched  man  con- 
tinued as  greedy  as  ever  after  the  wages  of 
iniquity.® 

After  suppressing  this  feeble  opposition,  the  Strange 
artifices  of  the  Achaean  chiefs,  operating  on  the  ^^^^^ 
enthusiasm  of   the    assembled   multitude,    re-  unhappy 

,       •  deluiions 

,  ^9  Pausanias  Achaic.  c.  15.    Polybius^  1.  xl.  c.  2.  et  seq. 

■      '  c  3""    '       '  '   ' 
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CHAP,  tained  both  soldiers  and  citizens,  and  all  descrip- 
v^^I*^  *^^^^  of  persons  in  Corinth,  in  one  and  the  same 
of  the  fatal  resolution  ;  all  disdained  the  equitable  ac* 
commodation  offered  to  them,  and  all  panted 
with  joy  at  the  thoughts  of  encountering  and 
vanquishing  the  enemy.  But,  at  a  distance  from 
this  centre  of  rebellion,  there  prevailed  great 
differences  in  opinion.  The  Elians  and  Messe- 
nians,  living  along  the  sea  coast  of  Peloponnesus, 
fancied  every  moment  that  they  perceived  the 
combined  fleets  of  king  Attains  and  the  Ro- 
mans, ready  to  descend  in  vengeance  on  their 
defenceless  shores.  The  small  communities  of 
Dym^  Patrae,  Pharae,  and  Tritaea,  which  formed 
the  original  germ  of  the  Achaean  league,  and  were 
ever  foremost  in  promoting  the  interests  of  civil 
liberty  and  political  independence,  had  lost  all 
f  their  bravest  youths  in  the  bloody  battle  bf  Scar- 
pha^.  This  dreadful  misfortune,  so  recently 
sustained, '  filled  them  with  deep  anxiety  and 
melancholy  forebodings.  Many  fled  from  their 
habitations,  wandering  they  knew  not  whither : 
some  wept  forth  as  if  to  denounce  the  enemies 
of  Rome;  others  assumed  branches  of  suppli- 
catory olive,  to  appease  the  conquerors ;  though 
no  Romans  were  at  hand,  either  to  hear  accus- 
ations or  to  receive  petitions ;  and  others,  still 
more  felly  frantic,  became  their  own  execu- 
tioners, frowning  themselves  in  wells,  or  throw- 
ing themselves  from  precipices.  The  greatest 
enemy  of  Greece  must  have  melted  in  pity  at 
such  miserable  infatuation  and  such  dreadful 
sufferings,  especially  of  the  Peloponnesians,  k 
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people  actuated  by  the  mild  as  well  as  manly   chap. 

virtues,  and  singularly  adsjpted  to  the  enjoyment  ,  ^'^'  / 

of  rural  life  in  all  its  loveliness  of  contentment 

and  innocency.  ^ 

Meanwhile  Mummius's  fleet,  accompanied  by  Junction 

that  of  king  Attalus,  landed  in  the  Crissasan  Ro^an 

gulph.      His  army  amounted  to  twenty-three  forces  un- 
,  1  .  /,  .11         1.  .       <ier  Mum- 

thousand  infantry,  with  the  ordinary  proportion  mius,  with 

of  horse,  besides  a  body  of  Cretan  archers,  and  ^^^^^f^l 
a  considerable  reinforcement  of  Pergamenians,  talus. 
commanded  by  a  general  named  Philopoemen ; 
a  name  once  connected  with  the  meridian  glory 
of  Achaia,  and  now  to  be  associated  with  the 
eternal  sunset  of  that  confederacy. 

The  first  measure  of  the  consul,  even  before  Battle  of 
his  whole  forces  had  joined  him  at  the  isthmus,  o?ymp!' 
was  to  order  Metellus  back  into  Macedon  with  s}^'-^^- 
the  troops  which  he  commanded.  He  then  ad- 
vanced  within  the  isthmus,  and  encamped  near 
a  place  called  Leucopetra,  and  the  pine-tree 
grove  of  Neptune,  the  scene  of  the  Isthmian 
games,  where  the  strait,  fifteen  miles  in  length, 
contracts  to  five  miles  in  breadth,  again  opening 
as  you  approach  Corinth  and  the  immediate  en- 
trance into  Peloponnesus.  From  his  camp, 
Mummius  sent  forward  a  small  party  of  auxili- 
aries, who,  forming  an  advanced  guards  might 
watch  the  motions  of  the  enemy.  But  this  duty 
was  so  carelessly  performed,  that  the  Achaeans 
issued    suddenly  from   Corinth,   surprised   the 

3»  Conf  Polybius,  I.  xl.  c.  S,  &  I  v.  c.  106. 
a  4 
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CHAP,  auxiliaries  now  posteti'a  mile  and  a  half  before 
'    the  Roman  encampment,  and  carried  back  with 
them  five  hundred  shields  as  trophies  of  their 
victory.    Upon  this  slight  advantage,  the  frantic 
courage  of  the  Achaeans  blazed  more  furiously 
than  ever.      They  determined  immediately  to 
come  to  battle ;  and  in  full  assurance  of  success, 
their  wives  and  mistresses,  for  Corinth  abounded 
in  courtezans  above   all    other  ciiies^^    were 
planted  as  spectators  of  their  prowess,  on  the 
towering  eminences  which  Pindar'^  called  Na- 
ture's bridge,  in  the  midst  of  the  sea,  for  joining 
the  states  in  the  Peloponnesus  with  those  of  the 
northern   continent.     Before  they  approached 
in  this  new  confidence,  Mummius  had  quitted 
his  camp,  and  formed  his  order  of  battle,  with 
proper  detachments  both  of  cavalry  and  infantry, 
to  be  kept  in  reserve,  and  to  assail  the  enemy's 
flanks  in  the  time  of  action.     In  consequence 
of  this  judicious   arrangement,   nothing   could 
be  more  natural  than  the  event  of  the  combat : 
by  the  attack  in  flank,  first  the  Achaean  cavalry^ 
and  then  the  infantry,  were  totally  discomfited  ;. 
most  of  the  unhappy  fugitives  sought  refuge 
within  the  walls  of  Corinth,  but  Diaeus,  their 
wretched  leader;  did  not  pease  from  his  flight 
till  he  seached  Megalopolis  in  Arcadia.     There, 
his   despair   pursuing   him,    he   murdered   his 
wife,  set  fire  to  his  house,  and  then,  like  Me-. 

^  Aristoph.  in  Thesmoph.  %  655.  &  Strabo,  1.  xii.  p.  159.    H« 
alls  the  profligate  Comana,  a  little  Corinth. 
3*  Pindari  Neni.  Ode  vi. 
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nalcidas,  his  rival  in  infamy,  swallowed  a  dose   chap. 
of  poison.*^  v^SL/ 

Corinth,  into  which  the  routed  Achaeans  had  The  rout- 
thrown  themselves,  contained  ample  resources  ans^row 
for  subsistence  and  defence.     Its  walls,  indeed,  them^ 
exceeded  eight  miles  in  circuit,  including  those  Connth-^ 
of  the  citadel.     This  citadel,  which  had  never  ^^\^f 
been  taken  without  treachery,  stood  on  a  high  that  city, 
hill  south  of  the  town,  completely  securing  it 
on  that  side ;  and  on  the  three  other  sides  it  was 
defended  by  strong  and  lofty  ramparts. "    From 
these  ramparts,  a  wall  two  miles  long  extended 
to  the  Crissasan  gulph  and  the  western  harbour 
Lechasum ;  and  another  fortification,  thrice  that 
length,  stretched  in  an  opposite  direction  towards 
the  Saronic  gulph  and  the  eastern  harbour  Cen- 
chreas ;  two  valuable  appendages,  whose  com* 
merce  and  customs  had  immemorially  formed 
the  sinews  of  Corinthian  prosperity.  **     The  city 
itself  boasted  an  antiquity  of  nine  hundred  and 
fifty  years,  and  during  the  far  greater  part  of 
that  time  had  been  the  staple  of  general  traffic, 
into  which  the  timidity  of  Greek  mariners,  who 
feared  doubling  Malea  and  Tenarus  the  southern 
capes   of  Peloponnesus,    poured  the  com    of 
Sicily,    the  silver  of  Spain,    the  perfumes  of 
Arabia,  the  spices  of  India,  the  ivory  of  Ethip 
opia,  the  manufactures  of  Egypt,  of  Babylon, 

34  pausaniasy.ibid.  c.  16.  PolybiuB,  1.  iii«  c. 92.  Jiutin,  L  xxadv. 
c.  2.    VelleiuSy  Zonaras. 

34  Conf.  Strabo,  1.  viii.  p»  262.  et  seq.  &  Plutarch.  Apopih*  tscoiu 
p.  215. 

^  Strabo,  I.  tuL  p.  378.    Grot,  I.  v.  c.  3. 
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CHAP,  and  of  Carthage.  The  Corinthians,  besides, 
y^^^  had  many  curious  productions,  and  many  valu- 
able manufactures  of  their  own.  It  was  their 
highest  glory  that  they  had  moulded  the  awk- 
ward and  unsafe  vessels  of  antiquity  into  the 
convenient  form  of  trireme  galleys.  ^  The  ma- 
chine, by  which  the  potter  fashions  the  most 
common  materials  into  usefulness  and  elegance, 
if  not  invented,  had  received  its  last  improve- 
ments from  their  hands.  ^^  Their  fabrics  of  doth 
were  in  general  request ;  and  they  had  contrived 
various  combinations  of  the  more  precious  with 
the  baser  metals,  which  being  cheaper,  and  not 
less  brilliant  than  gold  itself,  were  employed  by 
sculptors  and  carvers  in  the  formation  of  that 
variety  of  cups,  vases,  and  images  in  which  the 
Greeks  so  much  delighted.  ^  In  works  of  more 
refined  genius,  and  the  higher  kinds  of  sculpture 
and  painting,,  the  Corinthians  were  indeed  sur- 
passed by  several  of  their  neighbours.  But 
riches  had  collected  among  them  in  vast  abun- 
dance what  their  ingenuity  bad  been  unable  to 
create ;  and  no  city,  not  excepting  Athens 
itself,  could  show  a  greater  profusion  of  acknow- 
ledged master-pieces  of  art,  than  adorned  the 
halls,  temples,  theatres,  and  private  dwellings  of 
the  wealthy  Corinthians.  In  addition  to  these 
circumstances,  Corinth  was  famous  from  remote 

^  Tfaudydid.  &  Diodor.    See  for  their  form,  History  of  Ancient 
Greece,  Part  I.  v.  i.  c  5. 

w  Plin.  N.  H.  XXXV.  c.  5.  &  12.      Conf.  k.  vii.  c.  66.  &  Strabo, 
I.  yiL  p.  503.    Athen.  Deipn.  1.  i.  p.  27. 

3'  Plin*  xzxiv.  2.  xxxvii.J.    Floras,  ii.  16. 
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ages  for  the  Isthmian  games  celebrated  in  its   chap. 
territory ;  and,  since  its  junction  by  Aratus  to     ^^^v. 
the  Achaean   league,   had  been  regarded^  for 
nearly  a  century,  as  the  head  of  that  illustrious 
confederacy. 

In  a  place  amply  provided  with  all  the  accom-  sack  of 
modations  of  luxury,  it  is  not  to  be  suspected  that  ^^  Mum- 
there  should  have  prevailed  any  scarcity  in  point  mius. 
of  necessaries.     The  magazines  of  Corinth  were 
in  fact  well  stored,  and  the  Acro-Corinthus  was 
impregnable.      Yet  such  was  the  terror  into 
which  unexpected  defeat  threw  its  citizens,  that 
many  of  them,  at  the  approach  of  night,  left  the 
place  in  trepidation,  in  company  with  the  trem- 
bling fugitives  who  had  escaped  from  the  field  of 
battle.     In  advancing  shortly  afterwards  to  the 
gateS)  the  consul  was  surprised  to  find  them  open 
and  unguarded.     Suspicious  of  an  ambush,  he 
did  not  enter  them,  till  the  third  day,  eager  as 
he  was   to   take  vengeance  on  a  place  where 
Rome  had  been  daringly  and  reputedly  insulted 
in  the  persons  of  her  ambassadors.     Among  his 
first  orders,  he  commanded  the  males  of  military 
age  to  be  collected  in  the  spacious  squares  of 
the  city,  declaring  that  the  Corinthians  only, 
and  the  slaves  whom  they  had  armed  in  their 
defence,  should  be  the  objects  of  punishment. 
Having  made    this    distinction    in    fisivour  of 
strangers,  abounding  in  a  place  which  allured 
them  with  so  many  temptations,  he  subjected 
the  captive  Corinthians  to  military  execution : 
their  women  and  children  were  then  dragged 
from  their  concealments,  and  heaped  together 
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c  H  A  P.  in  crowds  to  be  sold  -to  the  numerous  traders, 
^^^',  who,   with  a  view  chiefly  to  the  purchase  of 
slaves,  accompanied  ancient  armies.     The  sol- 
diers were  then  conducted  to  a  general  depre- 
dation of  opulence  and  of  art,  accumulated  in 
public  and  private  edifices  througb  a  long  suc- 
cession of  ages.     Having  satiated  rapacity, .  a 
blind  revenge  was  next  to  be  indulged  against 
even  inanimate  objects:  the  walls  of  Corinth 
were    demolished    amidst  shouts   and  martial 
music,  and  the  city  being  in  different  parts  set 
on   fire,   the   flames  at  length  united  in, one 
general  conflagration,  which  burned  so  violently, 
that  melted/  masses  of  various  metals  employed 
in  works  public  or  private,  ornamental  or  useful, 
are  said  to  have  flowed  down  the  streets  in  many 
mingling;  streams^:    an  extravagant  exagger- 
ation to  explain  the   origin  of  what  is  called 
Corinthian  brass,   which   composition,   though 
usually  referred  to  this  period,  remounted  to  a 
far  earlier  date,  and  was  tha  work  not  of  chance, 
but  of  very  ingenious  contrivance. 
Achaia  re-      .After  the  demolition  of  Corinth,  it  was  deter- 
apro-"**^  mined  that   Thebes    and   Chalcis,   which   had 
.^nce— .     joined  in  the  same  cause,  should  share  a  similar 
that  name.  fate.     The  Romans   dismantled  and  despoiled 
cilny.^3.     these   cities;   and  such  examples  of  severity, 
B.  c.  146.  amidst  the  wretchedness  and  despondency  which 
generally  prevailed  in  Peloponnesus,  put  an  end, 
to  the  Achsean  league,  and  terminated  the  last 
war  of  Greece ;  a  war  madly  undertaken,  ab- 

»  Plin.  xxxiv.  S.    Florus,  ii.  16. 
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surdly  carried  on,  and  hoth  disgracefully  and  chap. 
ruinously  concluded,  since  shortly  after  the  v^F^'. 
destruction  of  Corinth,  ten  Roman  commis- 
sioners arrived,  according  to  coiitom,  from  the 
senate,  to  assist  Mummius  with  their  counsel, 
and  to  make  with  him  the  necessary  arrange- 
ments for  reducing  Greece  into  the  form  of  a 
province,  and  thereby  subjecting  in  future  that 
once  illustrious  country,  to  the  arbitrary  and 
often  unjust  sentences  of  Roman  tribunals,  the 
extortion  of  publicans,  and  the  tyranny  of  pro- 
consuls.  This  province  received  the  name  of 
Achaia,  because  originally  composed  of  the 
states  belonging  to  the  Achaean  league,  although 
it  afterwards  included  not  only  Lacedsemon  iij 
Peloponnesus,  which  had  separated  from  that 
league,  but  all  the  states  beyond  the  isthmus  to 
the  frontiers  of  Thessaly,  history  not  conde- 
scending to  notice  the  time  or  circumstances  of 
the  gradual  extension.  Thessaly,  on  the  other 
hand,  was  ascribed  to  the  province  of  Macedon, 
to  which  country,  when  it  held  the  rank  of  a 
kingdom,  the  Thessalians  had  long  been  sub- 
ject.^ 

The  destruction  of  Carthage  preceded  about  Poiybius 
two  months  that  of  Corinth;  and  it  is  worthy  thedew- 
of  remark,  that  these   cities,   a  century  after-  Jationof 
wards,  were  rebuilt  in  the  same  year  by  order  of  and  the 
Julius  Caesar,  and  both  of  them  re-peopled  with  S"''"'' 
Koman  colonies.  ^^     The  historian  Polybius  be-  works  of 


«*  Pausanias^  Zonaras,  Floras,  ii.  16. 
«*  Dion.  Cassius,  1.  xliii.  p.  S58. 
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CHAP.  ^^^^9  ^t  *  short  interval  of  time,  the  smoking » 
XXIV.  ruins  of  both:  for  in  the  third  or  last  Punic 
war,  he  had  accompanied  his  friend  Scipio 
jEmilianus,  and  continued  during  the  whole 
course  of  it  to  be  his  principal  adviser  in  every 
difficulty.  Next  to  the  general's,  his  glory  was 
the  greatest  in  the  conquest  of  Carthage ;  a 
Greek  writer  of  good  credit  even  extols  his 
fame  above  that  of  Scipio  himself.^  But  his 
joy  at  the  overthrow  of  this  once  proud  capital, 
if  such  a  mind  could  rejoice  in  victory  bearing 
desolation  in  her  train,  was  soon  converted  into 
deep  sorrow  at  the  sight  of  Corinth,  the  fairest 
ornament  of  Achaia,  now  prostrate  in  the  dust. 
Contrary  to  his  repeated  admonitions,  the 
Achaeans  had  embroiled  their  affairs  with  Rome, 
and  thereby  provoked  and  precipitated  their 
wretched  destiny.  Polybius*s  hasty  departure 
from  Carthage  could  not  avail  them  :  already 
Corinth  was  demolished ;  its  surviving  citizens, 
collected  in  half-dead  heaps,  waited  the  voice  of 
the  crier  to  be  sold  into  perpetual  servitude;  its 
plundered  magnificence  and  inestimable  trea- 
sures of  art  were  piled  in  huge  masses  of  indis- 
criminate ruin,  or  trampled  in  disjointed  frag- 
ments, under  the  feet  of  rapacious  invaders.  Two 
master  pieces  of  painting,  Hercules  tormented 
by  Dejanira's  empoisoned  garment,  and  the 
Bacchus  of  Aristides,  the  perfection  of  which 
had  passed  into  a  proverb,  Polybius  saw  de- 
graded into  dice  boards,  and  rattling  under  the 

**  tausaniai  Arcadic.  c.  SO. 
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rude  hands  of  legionary  soldiers.^    The  meanest  chap. 
of  these   soldiers,   indeed,   knew  as  much  of  ,  ^^^'  ] 
painting  as  the  consul   Mummius.     It  is  told  Crossness 
that  when  he  sent  the  most  admired  productions  stklo^n  oT 
of  Greece  aboard  the  transports  destined  to  con-  Mummius. 
vey  them  to  Rome,  he  exacted  a  promise  from 
the  ship-masters  that  if  they  lost  any  part  of  the 
cargoes  entrusted  to  them,  they  should  restore 
new  articles  of  the  same  kind  and  of  equal  per- 
fection^: and  when  upon  a  more  discriminate 
examination  of  the  booty,  Aristides's  picture  of 
Bacchus  had  been  rescued  from  the  drunken 
gamblers,   and  sold  by  public  auction  to  Philo^ 
poemen,  king  Attalus's  minister,  for  the  value  of 
.five  thousand  pounds,  Mummius  suspected  that 
some  secret  magical  virtue  must  be  contained  in 
a  small  and  frail  work  bearing  so  high  a  price  ; 
he  accordingly' gave  orders  that  the  sale  should 
be  cancelled,  and  the  tablet  transported,  not  to 
Pergamus  but  to  Rome. '^     Pergamus,  however, 
obtained  its  full  share  of  the  spoils,  and  continued 
to  display  them  as  its  proudest  ornaments  at  the 
distance  of  three  centuries.^ 

Shortly  after  the  destruction  of  Corinth,  ten  Roman 
commissioners,  sent  according  to  custom  by  the  ^^g^n 
senate,   arrived  in  Peloponnesus,  to  assist  the  ^reecc— 
general  in  settling  the  af^irs  of  his  province.   A  estedn^ 
sentence  of  confiscation  passed  on  the  property  of  ^^^*^' 
all  concerned  in  a  war  which  the  Rcmians  termed  Poiybius. 
a  ori>ellion.     An  important  exception,  however,  civm!^. 

B.C.146. 

«  Polybius,  L  xl.  c.^7.  **  Velleius  Paterculue,  1.  i.  c.  15. 

«  Kin.  I.  xxxy.  c.  4.  ^  Pausaniaa,  U  xxxv.  c.  4. 
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CHAP,  to  this  harsh  decree  was  made  in  favour  of  the 
^^^*  childten  or  parents  of  the  deceased  rebels.  *^The 
estate  of  Diseus,  and  his  house  in  Megalopolis, 
to  which  he  had  madly  set  fire,  was  ordered  by 
the]commissioners  to  be  exempted  from  the  gene- 
ral sale,  and  to  be  bestowed  gratuitously  on 
^olybius,  himself  a  native  of  that  city. '  But 
Polybiu3  scorned  the  invidious  present,  and  per- 
suaded  many  of  his  friends  (for  all  were  not 
alike  adviseable)  to  decline  advantages  procured 
at  the  expense  of  their  deluded  and  unhappy 
countrymen.  The  worth  of  his  character  ap- 
peared yet  more  conspicuously  in  repelling  a 
strange  accusation  that  had  been  urged  by  a 
nameless  Roman  before  the  consul  and  his 
assessors.  This  man,  in  the  grossest  abuse  of 
victory,  bad  classed  Philopoemen  and  Aratus 
with  the  public  delinquents  in  Peloponnesus, 
and  arraigned  them  as  state  criminals.  As  per- 
sonal punishment  could  not  be  inflicted,  he  in- 
sisted that  their  anniversary  honours  ought  to  be 
abolished,  and  their  statues,  together  with  those 
of  AchfiBus,  their  venerable  precursor,  pulled 
down  and  removed  from  Peloponnesus.  He  had 
prevailed  with  the  judges ;  and  the  marble 
monuments  of  those  once  illustrious  pretors  liad 
already  been  transported  to  Acarnania,  on  their 
way  to  Rome ;  but,  at  the  instance  of  Polybius, 
the  cause  was  reheard,  and,  in  his  famous  plead- 
ing on  this  occasion,  the  obligations  of  patricNbbm 
and  honour  were  sounded  by  him  in  so  high  a 
strain,  that  the  unworthy  sentence  was  reversed,  • 
and  men  no  longer  branded  as  enemies  to  Rome, 
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because  they  had  been  less  zealous  for  the  in-  c  H  A  p. 
terests  of  that  foreign  commonwealth  than  for  ^^^^• 
the  safety  and  independence  of  their  native 
country.^  By  thus  vindicating  the  feir  fame 
of  the  dead,  Polybius  indirectly  benefited  the 
living.  The  statues  of  Philopoemen  and  Aratus^ 
while  they  adorned  every  city  of  Peloponnesus, 
reminded  the  Achaeans  that  they  had  once  been 
a  bold  and  free  people ;  and  thp  same  glorious 
monuments  could  not  fail  to  impose  some  salu- 
tary restraints  on  the  Romans  themselves,  little 
influenced  by  justice,  but  still  alive  to  shame 
and  reproach. 

The  exA-tions  of  Polybius  were  directed  to  His  great 
still  more  substantial  services.     The  consider-  yJies^J^'^" 
atipn  wjiich,  through  his  authority  with  Scipio,  Achaia. 
he  enjoyed  with   every   Roman   of   worth   or 
dignity,  and  his  intimate  acquaintance  with  the 
interests  and  feelings  both  of  Achaia  and  of 
Rome,  made  his  interference  l;iighly  acceptable 
to  the  consul  Mummius  and  his  assessors,  in  the 
final  arrangement  of  afSurs.     Without  any  other 
commission  than  that  conferred  on  him  by  the 
voice  of  public  respect  and  admiration,  he  thus 
performed  to  general  satisfaction  the   difficult 
and  delicate  task   of   adjusting    the    political 
relations  between   the  two    countries,   in  the 
manner  best  calculated  to  moderate  power  on 
the  one  hand,  and  to  restrain  rebellion  on  the 
other.     The  subsequent  tranquillity  of  Greece 
was  thought  to  attest  the  efficaciousness  of  his 

47  Polybius,  L  xl.  «.  7.  et  9eq. 

Vol*  IV.  H 
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CHAP,  labaurs.  With  this  testimony  concurred  that  of 
^^^^'i  his  numerous  statues  in  Pallantium,  Tegaea, 
Mantinaea^  Acacesius,  and  other  cities  of  Pelo- 
ponnesus, all  bearing  honourable  inscriptions, 
and  particularly  that  "  Polybius  formed  the  chief 
resource  of  his  country,  amidst  calamiities  which 
she  had  incurred  by  rashly  despising  his  ad- 
vice/'*^. 

His  future  When  his  abilities  were  thus  dexterously 
exerted,  Polybius  was  in  his  fifty-sixth  year, 
the  age,  nearly,  which  Aristotle  assigns  as  that 
best  adapted  to  government,  in  respect  of  talents, 
experience,  and  above  all  of  temper.  He  lived 
to  the  age  of  eighty-two,  and  died  then  in  con- 
sequence of  a  fall  from  his  horse.  ^  The  last 
twenty  years  of  his  life  were  devoted  to  the 
composition  of  his  history  in  forty  books,  of 
which  only  five  have  come  down  to  us  entire. 
His  main  subject  is  to  explain  how,  from  the 
commencement  of  the  second  Punic  war,  the 
Romans,  in  the  course  of  fifty-three  years,  made 
themselves  masters  of  the  world.  In  this  ex- 
pression, Polybius  adopted  the  language  of  the 
times,  confounding  the  habitable  world  with  the 
limits  of  the  Roman  dominion.  Yet  we  shall 
see  presently,  that,  amidst  the  crimes  and  cala- 
mities of  Greek  kingdoms,  a  great  Barbarian 
power  arose  in  the  East,  which,  having  usurped 
the  widest  and  richest  division  of  Alexander's 
empire,  always  defied,  and  often  disgraced  the 
Roman  arms. 

^  PausaniuB  Arcadtc.  c.  57.  ^  Lucian  in  Macrob. 
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From  the  end  of  the  second  Punic  war  to  chap. 
the  sack  of  Corinth,  the  Romans  had,  for  v  ^^^'* 
half  a  century,  been  perpetually  engaged  with  Moral  ef- 
Grefece,  or  her  colonies  in  war  or  negod-  ^^S* 
atioB.  This  long  intercourse  approximated  the  ©""eecc 
two  nations  in  knowledge  and  refinement,  wlule 
the  opposite  extremes  of  fortune,  dominion  on 
one  side^ .  and  subjection  on  the  other,  rendered 
them  obnoxious,  respectivelj,  to  contrary  vices ; 
the  Romans  to  pride,  usurpation,  and  violence ; 
the  Greeks  to  vanity,  flattery,  and  fraud.  This 
proneness  to  degeneracy,  the  result  of  external 
circumstances,  was  not  counteracted  by  any  effi« 
cacious  internal  spring.  Respect  for  magistrates, 
veneration  for  laws,  fear  of  the  gods,  principles 
conspicuously  operative  in  the  earliest  and  best 
times  of  the  ancient  commonwealths,  had  now 
lost  their  vigour.  Religion  had  been  disjoined 
from  morality  ;  and  the  latter  had  thereby  been 
deprived  of  its  sole  sanction  with  the  many,  and 
of  its  best  and  firmest  sanction  with  all.  The 
superior  classes,  those  afiecting  taste  and  ele- 
gance, professed,  for  their  rule  of  life,  some  philo* 
sophical  system;  but  these  systems  were  so 
different  from  each  other,  and  the  tenets  of  each 
were  so  differently  explained,  that  they  left  the 
mind  in  doubt  and  perplexity,  wrought  on  the 
understanding  no  steady  conviction,  and  were 
thus  altogether  ineffectual  against  the  allure- 
ments of  pleasure,  the  irritations  of  anger,  the 
seduction  of  ambition ;  in  one  word,  against  the 
impulse  of  a  false  and  short^siglited  selfishness. 
There  was  not  any  definite  rule  to  which  men 
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CHAP,  coiijd  look  for  direction ;  nor  any  jSxed  habiti  of 
^^^'  thinking  derived  from  unvarying  and  venerated 
institutions^  perpetually  recalling  those  great 
maxims  of  piety,  and  patriotism,  and  equal 
justice,  on  which  alone  respectable  and  prosper* 
ous  commuities  can  be  built  or  supported^ 
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CHAP.  XXV. 

Ptolemy  Physcon  and  his  Minister  Hierax.  —  Diodotufs 
Intrigues  in  Syria.  —  Antiochus  VI.  —  Confederacy  qf 
Pirates.  —  Their  Traffick  in  Slaves.  —  Corruptiom 
thereby  introduced  into  Borne.  —  DiodtOuSy  Emperor  and 
King,  —  State  of  neighbouring  Powers.  —  Mithri" 
dates  V.  of  Pontus.  —  A  greater  Mithridates  among 
the  Parthians.  —  Their  Manners  and  Institutions.  — 
Destruction  of  the  Greek  Kingdom  of  Bactria. —  Mith- 
ridates II.  of  Parthia.  —  Contemporary  Greek  Kings, 
their  universal  Infam/.  —  Pergamus-  and  Cyreni  be- 
queathed to  the  Romans.  —  Syria  annexed  to  Arm^ia.^ 
—  Reign  of  Ptolemy  Lathyrus.  —  Arts  and  Letters. 

J  HE  battle  of  Antioch  raised  Demetrius  11.  sur-  c  H  A  p. 
named  Nicator  to  the  throne  of  Syria,  on  which  v^5]L/ 
his  injustice  and  cruelty  soon  proved  him  un«  ptoiemy 
worthy  to  sit,  and  precipitated  to  an  untimely  ^^^ntg 
grave  his  partner  in  victory,  Ptolemy  VI.  sur-  the  throne 
named  Philometor,   the  most  commendable  in  oiym^'\ 
point  of  honesty  and  humanity,  of  all  the  Greek  ^^^^-  *• 
kings  of  the  East.     By  his  wife  and  sister  Cleo- 
patra, Philometor  left  behind  him  an  infant,  son, 
but  had    unfortunately  carried  into  Syria  the 
flower. of. the  Egyptian  army,  whose  presence, 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Alexandria,  could  alone 
have  defended  the  rights  of  that  ill-fated  child 
against  his  uncle  Ptolemy  Physcon.  -This  prince 
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CHAP,  who,  after  disputing  a  great  kingdom  with  his 
XXV.  ^  brother,  had  never  been  satisfied  with  the  award 
of  Cyren^  and  part  of  Cyprus  to  himself,  entered 
Egypt  with  a  band  of  Cretan  and  other  mer- 
cenaries, made  his  way  by  victories  to  Alex- 
andria, gained  admittance  into  that  capital, 
forcibly^  espoused  the  widow  of  his  deceased 
brother,  and,  on  the  day  of  those  abominable 
nuptials^  stabbed  the  only  child  of  Philometor 
in  the  arms  of  his  another.  ^ 
Hisabie  This  enormity  formed  a  fit  prelude  to  his 
mci^r  bloody  drama  of  twenty-nine  years,  a  length  of 
reign  which  appeared  to  contemporaries  to  re- 
proach the  cowardice  of  his  subjects ;  for,  in 
arbitrary  governments,  where  no  principle  of 
reason  or  custom  operated  in  defence  of  the 
people,  their  only  resource  lay  in  secret  con- 
spiracy, or  open  rebellion:  and  tame  as  the 
Egyptians  in  that  age  are  described  ^  their  op- 
pressions must  have  recoiled  on  the  tyrant,  had 
not  good  fortune  procured  for  him  the  assistance 
ef  an  artful  and  able  minister.  Under  the  im* 
postor  Alexander  Balas,  we  have  seen  Hierax 
and  Diodotus,  two  Syrian  Greeks,  commanding 
conjointly  in  Antioch.  The  former  of  these 
Greeks,  upon  the  ruin  of  Balas,  sought  protec- 
tion and  employment  in  Egypt.  Physcon,  who 
knew  the  services  of  Hierax  to  one  usurper, 

*•  Sororem  natu  majorem  communi  fratri  nuptam^  ribi  nubere 
co^.   Valer.  Maxim.  1.  ix,  c.  1. 

'  Justin,  1.  xxxviii.  c.  8.  Joseph,  cont.  Apiou.  L  ii.  p.  136S. 
et  seq. 

»  Polybius,  1.  xl.  c.  12. 
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thou^t  him  the  fittest  person  to  support  the  chap. 
throne  of  another :  he  entrusted  him  with  the  y  ^,^*i 
chief  direction  of  his  offiurs ;  and»  amidst  the 
capricious  cruelties  of  the  prince>  the  govern- 
ment was  upheld  by  the  vigilance  and  energy  of 
the  minister.  ^ 

While  Hierax  acted  this  important  part  in  i)iodotu«'» 
Egypt,  his  former  associate  Diodotus,  surnamed  In^^r 
Tryphon  "  the  luxurious/'  distinguished  him- 
self still  more  conspicuously  in  Syria.  The  order 
of  succession  to  that  kingdom  had  been  con- 
founded inextricably  by  the  usurpation  of  Antio- 
chus  Epiphanes;  for  the  Syrians,  through  a 
mistaken  loyalty,  were  inclined  to  constitute  a 
tide,  in  consequence  of  a  short  possession,  and 
to  maintain  a  right  of  inhecitance  in  him  whose 
father,  however  unjustly,  had  worn  the  crown. 
In  this  manner,  Alexander  Balas,  pretending 
to  be  the  son  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  had  de- 
throned the  first  Demetrius  surnamed  Soter :  a 
new  pretender  deriving  descent  from  Bala3, 
might  prove  equally  successful  against  the  second 
D^netrius,  notwithstimding  his  pompous  title  of 
Nicator.  Diodotus,  who  well  perceived  the 
practicability  of  such  a  scheme  ^  contrived  to 
get  into  his  power  a  boy,  the  son  of  BalaSi  wha 
had  remained  in  the  family  of  Zabdiel;  the  same 
Arabian  prince,  with  whom  his  father  had 
taken  reiuge.  With  this  instrument  of  seduction 
in  his  hands,  Diodotus  rejoiced  at  the  accumu* 
latingfolliesby  which  Demetrius  Nicator  alienated 

«  Diodor.  Excerp.  p.  ^97.  ^  1  Mactab,  c.  is, 
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CHAP,  all   classes  of  his  subjects,  not  excepting  the 
w,  ^y^.  army.     Trusting  solely  to  mercenaries  collected 
J  heir  sue-  chicfly  from  Crete  and  other  Grecian  isles,  he 
moted^by   disbanded  the  whole  of  the  national  troops,  who 
*oV"'  f    ^^^  hitherto  been  retained,  even  during  peace, 
bemetrius  in   coustaut   and  full    pay.  ^      Lasthenes,    the 
Nicator.     i^^^^  ^f  j^j^  Cretans,  trampled   on  the  Antio- 
chians  and  other  inhabitants  of  the  Syrian-  cities. ' 
The  Jews,  a  people  inured  to  perpetual  warfare, 
were  provoked  to  arms  by  ingratitude  and  perfidy. 
To  procure  their  aid  against  an  insurrection  in 
Antioch,    Demetrius  courted  their  high-priest 
and    general   Jonathan,  with   the  promise    of 
exemption  from   tribute^  and   of-  annexing  to 
Judaea  the  three  districts  of  Apherema,  Lydda, 
and  Ramatba,    whi^h   then  belonged   to.  the 
Samaritans.      But  having  reduced  the   Antio- 
chians  by   destroying,    it  is  said,    a  hundred 
thousand  of  those  industrious .  though  occasion- 
ally turbulent  citizens,  he  violated  his  engage- 
ments with  the  Jewish  commander,  and  prepared 
to  renew  and  aggravate  towards  that  nation  the 
worst  outrages  inflicted  by  his  predecessors*® 
"Diodotug        At  this  crisis  Diodotus  appeared,  proclaiming 
S!ntio^hus  the  son  of  Alexander  Balas,  and  the.  grandson 
^J-  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  as  the  rightful  king  of 

ciix.  1.'      Syria.  ^     He  was  immediately  joined  by  many 
B.a  144.  pj^^  ^^  his  conspiracy,  and  gradually  reinforced 
by  innumerable  malecontents  from  all  parts  of  the 
country,  who  received  their  young  king  Antio- 

*  Joseph.  1.  xiii.  c.  8.  '  Diodor.  Excerp.  p.  592. 

^  Josephi  Andq.  1.  xiii.  c.  8.     1  Maccab.  ell. 
V        9  A[)pian.  de  Rcb.  Syriac.  c.  68.    Tit.  Liv.  Epitom.  1.  lik 
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chus  VI.  under  the  title  of  £piphanes,  inherited  chap. 
from    his    grandfather,    and   that  of  Bacchus,  ^  ^^^'  ^ 
bestowed  on  him  by  his  adherents  to  express  his 
fine  countenance  and  elegant  figure.  '^     Deine-  Demetrius 
trius  was  obliged  to  fight  for  his  kingdom.    The  £' wi- 
loss  of  a  battle  near  Antioch  compelled  him  to  self  up  in 
abandon  that  capital.     The  neighbouring  cities  Pieria. 
on  the  sea-coast  still  maintained  their  allegiance  ; 
and  in  the   principal  and   strongest   of  them, 
Seleucia   Pieria,   he  shut  himsef  up  with   his 
guards,  leaving  the  inland  country  to  provide 
for  its  own  defence,  or  submit  to  the  enemy." 
Diodotus,  it  should  seem,  might  have  pursued 
his  good  fortune,  laid  siege  to  Seleucia,  taken 
the   place,  and  made  Demetrius  his  prisoner. 
But,  before  the  invention  of  gunpowder,   the 
imperfection  of  battering  engines  left  the  art  of 
attack  far  behind  that  of  defence.    Sensible  that 
all    attempts    for    making    himself  master    of 
Seleucia  would  prove  fruitless,    Diodotus  had 
recourse  to  other  modes  of  warfare.     To  gain  Diodotus 
the  Jews,  in  whose  neighbourhood  many  cities  jewg  to* 
adhered  to  the  cause  of  Demetrius,  he  granted  t^e  inter- 
to  them  the  ti^archies  or  districts,  which  that  tiochusvi. 
prince   had  fraudulently  withheld  from  them : 
he  sent  many  honourable  presents  to  Jonathan, 
and  appointed  his  brother,  Simon,  commander  of 
Antiochus's  forces  from  the  frontier  of  Egjrpt 
to  the  ladder  of  Tyre,    a   mountain   so   called 
nearly  midway   between  Tyre   and  Ptolemais. 
The  Jews,  on  their  part,  extended  their  arms 

^^  These  titles  appear  on  medals :  Josephus  Antiq.  I.  xiii.  e.  7. 
calls  him  $€os,  meaning  thereby  the  god  Bacchus. 

»  Tit.  Liv.  Epitom.  1.  lii.  ^ 
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CHAP,  from  the  confines  of  Damascus  to  those  of  the 
^  i^T'i  Nabathaean  desert.  They  expelled  hostile  gar- 
risons from  Gaza,  Bethsura,  and  Joppa.  ^^  Only 
the  heathen  fortress  of  Jerusalem,  which  hdd 
out  for  Demetrius,  still  presented  obstacles  not 
to  be  surmounted  by  their  prowess. 
Diodotus        Another  expedient  which  Diodotus  adopted 

excites  toe 

pirates  for  distressing  his  adversary,  was  to  cut  off  his 
^nteri-  indispensable  resources  in  the  maritime  parts  of 
Ume  cities  Syria.  Notwithstanding  the  perturbed  state  of 
oiymp.'  that  kingdom,  Seleucia,  Laodicaea,  Aradus, 
B?c.\*44  Tripolis,  and  Tyre,  carried  on  a  rich  commerce 
by  sea,  nourished,  as  will  be  seen  presently,  by 
a  great  caravan  trade  through  the  central 
regions  of  Asia.  For  ruining  |this  traffic,  Dio- 
dotus armed  pirates,  chiefly  Cilicians,  and 
formed  the  harbour  of  Coracesium  on  the  western 
frontier  of  Cilicia,  into  their  common  arsenal 
and  strong-hold.  To  this  period,  accordingly, 
history  assigns  the  'commencement*^  of  the 
great  piratical  confederacy  in  Lesser  Asia,  which 
grew  up  in  the  course  of  five  years  under  the 
fostering  care  of  Diodotus,  and  lasted  seventy- 
two  years  until  the  Cilicians  were  defeated  by 
Pompey,  pursued  to  their  inmost  receptacles, 
and  finally  reduced  to  subjection,  though  not  to 
desperation,  by  the  conqueror,  since  he  assigned 
to  them  lands  to  cultivate  in  the  inland  country 
and  effectually  estranged  them  in  future  from 
their  roving  life  and  fierce  predatory  habits.  ** 

>^  Joseph.  Antiq.  I.  xiii.  c.  9.    1  Maccab.  ell. 

»•  Strabo,  1.  xiv.  p.  668^. 

*«  Appian.  de  BelL    Mlthridat  c.  94— >9€* 
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From  the  era  of  their  formation  by  Diodotus,  chap. 
the  piratical  associations  in   Cilicia  rendered  y^^^ 
themselves  formidable.     They  not  only  swept  Their  for- 
theseas  and  defcnmed  the  coasts,  but  carried  their  ^*^^|!_ 
baneful  rapacity  into  the  inland  territory.  Slaves  s^^©- 
constituted  one  of  the  principal  objects  of  their  Deios. 
pursuit,  whom  they  were  alike  ready  to  acquire  J^J* 
either  by  purchase  or  by  robbery.     The  warfare  B-  c.  145. 
in  Syria  was. thus  exasperated  by  the  desire  of 
making  prisoners,  who  were  carried  to  a  sure 
and  ready  market  in  the^  central  isle  of  Delos, 
where  the  Romans",   enriched  by  the  recent 
spoils  of  Carthage  and  Corinth,  were  the  buyers, 
the  Cilidans  the  sellers,    and  the  persons  of 
captive  Syrians  '^  the  unhappy  merchandise.    In 
Delos  ten  thousand  Syrian  slaves   might  find 
purchas^:^  in  a  single  day.  ^^    This  infusion  of 
Asiatic  blood  into  Italy  produced  evils  there, 
which  Tiberius  Gracchus  in  vain  attempted  to 
remedy.     He  was  slain  urging  his  agrarian  law  q,^  cor* 
only  ten  years  after  the  establishment  of  the  ^p**?°* 
slave  market  at  Delos.     The  right  of  private  traduced 
property,  of  which  Gracchus,  in  his  proposed  ^S^™*^ 
partition  of  lands,  was  altogether  careless,  forms  1^^^^ 
indeed  the  main  pillar  of  civil  society :  yet  it  Gncchu*. 
cannot  be  doubted  that  the  accumulation  of 
estates  among  the  few,  and  the  consequent  abuse 

>5  Strabo,  1.  xiv.  p«  668.  699. 

*^  Jampridem  in  Tiberim  Syrus  deflaxit  Orontes. 

Andagain, 

Cur  timeam  ?  dubitemque  locum  defendere  ?  quaniTit 
Natus  ad  Euphmtem,  molles  quod  in  aurei  fenettne 
Arguerint,  licet  ipse  negem.  Juvenal. 

»7  Strabo,  ibid. 
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CHAP,  of  exorbitant  wealth,   filled  Italy  with  slaves 
^  XXV^    instead  of  Citizens  j    destroyed  the   habits  of 
rural  industry  among  the  people  at  large  ;  and, 
leaving  only  rich  masters  at  the  head  of  numerous 
and  profligate   servants,  gradually   rooted  out 
those  middle  classes  of  men  which  constitute  the 
strength,  the  worth,  and  the  best  hopes  of  every 
well  regulated  commonwealth.  *® 
Diodotus's      The  success  which  Diodotus  acquired  by  his 
^r?ecte^    Cilicians  at  sea,  and  on  land  chiefly  through  his 
the  murder  Jewish  allies,  cucouragcd  him  to  the  execution 
pii  -^Sol  of  a  most  execrable  project.    This  was  to  destroy 
chusvi.    tjjg   youth  whom  he  had  crowned  under  the 
name  of  Antiochus  VI.  and  to  assume  in  his 
own  person  the  same  royal  prerogatives  which 
he  had  exercised  nearly  two  years  for  another. 
Prepares    One  obstacle  only  lay  in  his  way*     The  Jews, 
foruiis      and  particularly  their  priest  and  general,  Jona- 
byde-       than,  had  espoused  with  equal  zeal  and  since- 
t^SS-    ^^y  *^^  cause  of  the  ygung  prince.     Accord- 
fui  Jona-    ingly,  Diodotus  perceived  the  necessity  of  mak-^ 
ing  Jonathan  his  first  victim.     For  this  purpose, 
he  decoyed  the  Jewish  chief  to  an  interview  at 
Ptolemais,  and  detained  him  there,  after  putting 
to  death  a  thousand  soldiers  by  whom  he  had 
been  escorted.     Having  thus  in  his  power  the 
ornament  and  defence  of  the  nation,  he  prepared 
to  invade  Judaea  with  a  great  army ;  when,  find- 
ing that  Simon,  the  last  of  the  Asmonaean^  bre- 
thren, had  been  appointed  to  supply  the  place  of 
Jonathan,  he  sent  notice  to  the  Jews  that  their 
general  remained  in  perfect  safety,  and  would 

»•  Plutarch,  in  Vit.  Gracchor. 
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be  immediately  set  at  liberty,  provided  Simon  re-  c  H  A  p. 
mitted  a  hundred  talents  due  to  king  Antiochus,  v  ^\'_' 
and  also  surrendered  Jonathan's  two  sons  as 
hostages.  Though  Simon  saw  the  deceitfulness 
of  this  proposal,  he  ventured  not  to  reject  it, 
lest  he  should  expose  himself  to  the  imputation 
of  indifference  about  his  brother's  freedom.  ^* 
He  therefore  sent  the  money  and  the  hostages ; 
but  no  Jonathan  came  back  in  return.  Diodo- 
tus,  on  the  contrary,  while  he  kept  the  Jewish 
captain  in  chains,  approached  Jerusalem  with 
an  army.  Meanwhile  the  heathen  fortress  there, 
being  hardly  pressed  by  Simon,  could  not  expect 
any  assistance  from  Demetrius,  who  had  quitted 
the  strong-hold  of  Seleucia  for  the  more  volup- 
tuous city  of  Laodicaea,  and  was  there  consoling 
himself  amidst  feasting  and  revelry,  for  the  loss 
of  half  his  kingdom.  The  Syrians,  in  their  be- 
sieged fortress,  contrived  means,  therefore,  of 
applying  to  Diodotus,  who  hastened  to  their 
relief  at  the  head  of  his  cavalry.  His  progress 
to  Jerusalem  was  interrupted  by  a  heavy  fall  of 
snow  among  the  mountains  north  of  that  city, 
which  compelled  him  to  retreat  towards  his 
winter  quarters  through  the  land  of  Gilead.  At 
Bascama,  in  that  district,  his  angry  disappoint- 
ment vented  itself  in  the  murder  of  Jonathan^; 
and  shortly  afterwards  in  that  of  Antiochus 
Dionysus.  To  save  appearances,  the  unhappy  Diodotus 
youth  was-  subjected  unnecessarily  to  the  oper-  ^^^^^ 
ation  of  cutting  for  the  stone  ^  :  he  died  under  dem  m 

>9  1  Maccab.  c.  xiii.  ^  Id.  ibid. 

«»  Joseph.  Antiq.  1.  xiii.  c,  11. 
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CHAP,  the  hands  of  a  suborned  surgeon ;  and  Diodotus, 
^  i^^T'i  ^t^  *^^  name  of  Tryphon,  assumed  the  diadem, 
emperor  joining  to  the  title  of  king  that  of  autocrator** 
oiyip!^*    or  emperor. 

ciix.2.  This  usurpation    he    successfully  defended 

inund*.  '  against  the  generals  of  Demetrius,  while  that 
SiTs^on  thoughtless  prince  remained  inactive  at  Laodi- 
the^oast  cffia,  in  the  delirium  of  wine  and  pleasure.  On 
an  occasion  when  the  forces  of  Demetrius,  com- 
manded by  Sarpedon,  made  an  inroad  into  the 
countty  between  Tyre  and  Ptolemais,  they  were 
resisted  and  put  to  flight  by  Tryphon,  at  the 
head  of  the  garrison  from  the  latter  city.  But 
the  victors,  while  they  urged  the  pursuit,  were 
overwhelmed  on  the  coast  of  Ptolemais  by  a 
sudden  inundation,  occasioned  probably  by  the 
explosion  of  a  submarine  volcano^,  which,  on 
the  retreat  of  the  flood,  left  many  of  them 
drowned  in  hollows  of  the  shore,  and  mingled 
with  vast  quantities  of  fish  which  the  sea  had 
disgorged.  Tryphon  waS  in  the  number  of  those 
who  escaped  this  memorable  disaster,  the  scene 
of  which  was  quickly  revisited  by.  Sarpedon. 
He  received  the  fishes  as  a  present  from  heaven, 
and  performed  grateful  sacrifices  to  Neptune, 
who,  by  seasonably  intercepting  the  enemy  ^, 

**  AvroKparap,  **  habeas  per  se  imperium/'  peculiar  to  the  coins 
of  Tryphon,  and  the  more  naturally  adopted  by  him,  because  the 
initials  of  his  name,  as  guardian  to  Antiochus  VI.,  had  already  ap- 
peared on  the  coins  of  that  unfortunate  child. 

^  Strabo  mentions  the  event  simply,  1.  xvi.  p.  758.  among  other 
inexplicable  phenomena. 

**  notrciS^n  rpowauf*  Athenseus,  i.  viii.  p.  535.  The  words,  how- 
ever, may  be  differently  translated. 
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trad  averted  the  total  destruction  with  which  his  c  H  a  p, 
discomfited  army  was  threatened.  vJ^^IL/ 

Immediately,  on  this  event,  the  Jews  sent  a  Simon  in- 
crown  of  gold  to  Demetrius.     He  granted  what  pnnce1)T* 
he  had  no  power  to  withhold,  complete  liberty  g®  J«^«- 
to  their  nation,  and  contracted  an  alliance  with  eiw.  2.' 
Simon  on  terms  of  perfect  equality.     Shortly  ®'  ^'  ^*^' 
afterwards,  the  heathen  fortress,  overlooking  the 
Jewish  capital,  surrendered:  Simon,  in  a  pro- 
gress  through    the    country,    expelled    many 
hellenising  rebels  from  Gadara,  strongly  forti- 
fied Bethsura  on  the  southern  frontier,  and  con- 
structed the  harbour  of  Joppa,  a  place  forty 
miles  from  Jerusalem,  which  has  continued  to 
the  present  times  the  principal  sea-port  in  Pales- 
tine.    As  he  maintained  in  all  things  the  cha- 
racter of  independent  sovereignty,  assumed  in 
his  recent  treaty  with  Demetrius®,  the  Jews 
ceased  to  date  their  transactions  by  the  years  of 
the  Syrian  kings,  and  substituted  those  of  their 
own  high-priest  Simon ;  a  mode  of  computation 
thenceforward  perpetuated  under  his  successors. 
Tryphon,  to  counterbalance  the  weight  of  the  xryphon's 
Jews,  his  neighbours,  thus  thrown  into  the  scale  s?'*^®" 

o  '  victory  ac" 

of  his  adversary,  sent  a  submissive  embassy  to  cepted  at 
Rome,  breathing  professions  of  unalterable  fide-  Se°giver"' 
lity,  and  conveying  the  present  of  a  golden  vie-  treated 
tory,  weighing  10,000  aurei^,  yet  more  precious  uousij. 
for  the  workmanship  than  the  materials.     The 
Romans  did  not  reject  a  gift  which  came  in  so 
auspicious  a  form,  but  agreeably  to  the  favour 

^  1  Maccab.  c.  xly.  "^  About  8000/.  in  value* 
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CHAP,  which  they  had  shown  to  Antiochus  £piphaned^ 
V  ^^^.'^ ,  they  caused  the  name  of  his  supposed  descendant^ 
the  murdered  Antiochus  VI.  to  be  engraved  on 
the  statue  of  the  goddess.  ^    In  this  manner  they 
showed  their  impartial  contempt  for  the  rivals, 
Tryphon  and  Demetrius  Nicator,  in  whose  civil 
war  they  had  determined  not  to  take  any  part. 
State  of         Thus  rejected  by  the  Romans,  the  Syrian  com- 
crsof^*'     petitors  could  not  entertain  better  hopes  of  assist- 
Ana.        ance,  either  from  the  states  of  Lower  Asia  on 
cix.  one  side,  or  frpm  the  greater  powers  of  the  East 

B.  c.  141.  ^^  ^^  other.  The  house  of  Seleucus  was  still 
respected,  indeed,  in  all  parts  of  its  ancient  here- 
ditary domain ;  and  his  successors  still  gairisoned 
many  strong  cities  from  Antioch  to  Seleucia- 
Babylonia,  possessed  many  rich  treasuries,  and 
retained  claims  of  dominion  or  supremacy  over 
many  revolted  provinces.  ^  The  tribute  of  those 
provinces,  and  the  grestt  inland  commerce,  which 
connected  them  with  each  other,  had  long  cen« 
tered  in  Syria  Proper,  particularly  in  Antioch 
and  the  imperial  district  around  it.  Thus  sup- 
plied with  money,  the  Sjrrian  kings  could  always 
'  find  mercenaries  in  neighbouring  and  remote 
countries  }  and  might  y^t  entertain  hope,  under 
favourable  circumstances,  of  rcrestablishing  the 
empire.  But  no  circumstances  could  be  more 
unfavourable  than  those  in  which  they  were 
placed  at  the  era  of  the  Jewish  emancipation. 
The  throne  was  then  disputed  between  two  raur 
corous  rivals:    the  powers   of  the  west  were 

*7  Diodor.  Excerp.  Legat.  629.  ^'  Appian.  de  Reb.  Sjriac, 
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mMe  or  unirillittg  to  interpose  with  fosAhority ;  chap. 
and  tiiofte  iA  the  East  had  becoktie  too  poweiihl  ,  *^' 
to  tegard  with  much  concern  a  distant  warfare 
in  Syt^     The  influ^ce  of  these  causes  was 
strei^hetied  by  the  personal  characters  of  the 
^mc^  reigning,  at  this  pehodi  between  the 
Grecian  sea  and  the  Indus.    Towards  the  front 
4tfthepeninsuk»  Attalus  IL  still  ruled  in  Pdrga- 
mui9(,  but  the  enterprising  ilctivity  of  his  youth 
began  to  be  followed  by  an  indolent  old  i^, 
and  he  finally  resigned  himself  to  the  guidance 
of  his  favourite  and  minister  Philopcemen.  * 
Nieomenes  IL  of  Bit^ynia  had  dethronedt  as  we  Blthyokt 
have  seen*  his  father  Prusias  the  hunter^  a  tyrant 
equally  contemptible  and  odious.     But  the  con- 
dition of  the  Bithynians  was  little  mended  by 
the  exchange.      Through  the  severity  of  his 
government^  Nicomedes  r^dered  hknself  so  un- 
popular among  his  subjects  at  homoi  that  he  was 
unable    to    appear  with  any  dignity  abroad. 
WhUe  these  princes  were  prevented*  by  indo-  cappwio- 
lence  or  (UsaSecti<H^  from  interfering  in  foreigp  ^t 
a£Surs,   very  different  causes  confined  Ariara-  wor^ 
thes  VL  to  his  domestic  concerns  in  Cappadoda.  JJ^JJI^i,^ 
With  unwearied  d£ligence»  he  continued  to  im-  vi. 
prove  the  arts  and  industry  of  that  wide  inland  ^i^.'^ 
country:  and  the  civility  andbnmanity  with  which 
he  inspired  the  upper  classes  of  his  people^  with- 
out disqualifying  them  for  war,  promoted  among 
them   dispositions  and  habits  essential  to  the 
best  enjoyment  of  peace,  and  highly  favourable 

••  See  abQve,  c.  xxit. 
VOL.  jr.  X 
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G  H  A  P.  to  the  preservation  of  it  with  all  their  beigfa- 
^^;  J  hours.  *  To  the  north  of  Cappadocia,  the  yet 
obscure  kingdom  of  Pontus  had  been  fortified 
and  extended  by  Mithridates  V.  a  prince  of 
merit  and  address,  who  appears  to  have  held  a 
peaceful  dominion  over  many  Greek  colonies  on 
the  Euxihe;  particularly  Sinop^,  the  mother 
and  queen  of  those  colonies,  in  which  his  far- 
famed  son  Mithridates  VI,  Eupator  was  bom 
and  educated.  '* 

MiSS'^*^  But  nearly  half  a  century  before  this  extra- 
datMof  ordinary  prince  began  to  reigri  towards  the 
Oljmp!*     eastern  shores  of  the  Euxine,  a  king  of  the  same 


B  c  *r«  ^*^^>  ^^d  of  a  character  not  less  enterprising, 
-risV  had  assumed  dominion  over  tiie  eastern  shores 
of  the  Caspian.  This  was  Mithridates  I.  son  of 
Priapatius,  and  the  fifth  king  of  Parthia ",  who 
mounted  the  throne  in  the  same  year  that  the  per- 
secutions and  rapacity  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes 
excited  discontents  or  rebellions  in  most  of  the 
provincesof  Upper  Asia.^  From  this  time  forward, 
the  Parthian  Mithridates,  in  a  reign  of  thirty- 
seven  years,  contemporary  with  eight  Syrian 
kings  or  usurpers,  had  extended  his  influence 
or  authority  fidm  the  mouth  of  the  Oxus  to 
that  of  the  Euphrates.  The  vast  central  pro- 
vince of  Media,  between  the  Caspian  and  Per- 
sian guJph,  formed  a  pro\4nce  of  his  empire  ** ; 

3*  Diodor.  £ciog.  iii.  ex  1,  xxxi.  p.  518. 

?.*  Strabo,  I.  xii.  p,  54,5. 

»*  He  was  the  fifth  Arsaces.    Justin,  I.  xt.  c.  6. 

^  Trogus  in  Prolog,  xli.    Orosius,  v;  4. 

'^*  Justin,  ubi  siipra. 
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his  armies  frequently  encamped  oii    the  great   chap. 
Assyriah   plain:    but  this  respectable   prince,  ^  ^^V- 
who  retained  no  mark  of  his  Scythian  ancestry  His  re- 
but dauntless  courage  and  rapidity  of  conquest,  ^^^J^ 
carefully  restrained  his  fierce   horsemen   from  of  peace. 
entering  the  industrious  and  populous  cities  in 
JBabylonia,  particularly  Seleucia,  then  containing 
upwards  of  six  hundred  thousand  inhabitjants. 
The  Parthians  were   compelled  to  pitch  their 
tents  on  the  opposite  or  eastern  side  of  the  Ti- 
gris, at  a  place  which  afterwards  became  the  site 
of  Ctesiphon,  and  thus,  from  a  camp,  gradually 
rose  into  a  great  city.  ^ 

Be£are  the  reign  of  Mithridates  in  Parthia,  His  con- 
the  Greek  kingdom  of  Bactria  had  subsisted  !^^th  Bac- 
fourscore  years  under  two  princes  of  the  name  tria— 

state  of 

of  Theodotus,  under  Euthedemus  the  Magne-  that  king, 
sian,  and  his  son  Menander,  all  of  whom  ac-  ^^'''' 
quired  renowa  in  the  arts  of  war  and  peace. 
But  the  stream  of  their  conquests  flowed  towards 
the  remote  regions  of  India»  or  the  unknown 
deserts  of  Scythia.  With  India,  they  also  were 
connected  by  a  profitable  commercial  inter- 
course ^,  of  which  the  cities  built  by  Alexander, 

3*  Strabo^  L  xvi.  p.  743. 

^  Straboy  1.  x.  p.  782.  explains  the  eastern  division  of  this  com- 
merce, and  details  the  staples,  or  stations  through  which  it  passed. 
Instead  of  going  from  India  to  the  Caspian  gates,  fie  proceeds  from 
the  Caspian  gates  to  India;  through  Hecatompylos,  Alexandria  in 
Aria,  Prophthasia,  Arachotus,  Ortospana,  the  mountains  of  India; 
the  whole  a  distance  of  15,500  stadia.  Ortospana  he  calls  the 
rpioSof  m  Btuerpmy,  that  is,  the  meeting  of  the  thtee  roads  from 
Bactria  to  India.  All  the  three  passes  of  the  Paropamisiis,  were -fre- 
quented, it  should  seem,  in  the  regular  intercourse  between  liidia 
and  Bactria. 
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CHAP,  in  the  region  of  Paropamiftus  and  on  the  Indus 
,  ^^'^  subsisted  ^  as  convenient  Unks.     Mithridatea  of 
Parthia  protected^  encouraged^  and  extended 
arrangements,    in    consequence  of  whidi   his 
own  kingdom  of  Parthia  or  Khorosan  traded 
on  one  hand  with  Bucharia^,  the  Baciaria  and 
Sogdia    of  the    ancients,    And    on    the  otber 
with  Lesser  Am,   and  Syria.      In  the  great 
fairs  of  Bactra  and  Miuucanda,  the  tnefchntits 
of  northern  India  exchanged  the  apices  and 
gems  of  Hitidostaii  for  the  gold  of  Ethiopia  Add 
the  silver  of  Spairi^    The  Caspian  gates^  as  we 
have  above  seen,  forme(]i  th6  main  link  of  com- 
munication   between    northern    and   southern 
Asia;  and^  in  the  neighbourhood  of  these  gates, 
the    cities   of   Heracltea   and  Alexandrop<4is, 
founded  by  Alexander  the  6reat»  becnne  im- 
portant staples;    while  Hecatompylos^  at  no 
great  distance'*,  in  the  Proper  Parthii^rose  to 
a  great  capital,  the  proud  seiat  of  the  Arsacidna, 
indebted  for  its  embellishments  to  commerce  not 
less  than  to  conquest. 
Mtbn.         During  the  reign  Of  Mithridated,  the  Parthians 
^^J^    maintained  a  friendly  connection  with  the  Bac- 
on the       trians,  until  Eucratidas,  the  fifth  king  of  Bactria, 
^^^e  ^^  treacherously  slain  by  his  son  of  the  same 
g^**»"     name.    To  avenge  the  blood  of  his  ally,  Mith- 

'7  We  ^tll  see  beknr,  that  tbeee  staples  flourished  to  a  much 
ktcrperiod. 

)*  The  boundaries  of  Khorosan  and  Bucharia  often  chained. 
Bactria»  or  Balk^  io  the  middle  ages,  was  one  of  the  rayal  reridea- 
t^  of  the  kings  of  Khorosan. 

^  According  to  Pllny»  iss  Roman  miles  firoai  the  gates.    N.  H. 

I.  ▼!.   CiS. 
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n^ten  levied  war  on  the  pftnicide,  and  having  c h  ab. 
Gripped  him  rf  some  of  bis  provinces,  and  re-  ^  ^^[. 
duced  him  to  repentance  and  submission,  ac^ 
cepted  this  humbled  prince  in  the  number  of 
his  tributaries,  still  leaving  to  him  his  royal 
title,  since  Eueratidas  Ih  king  of  Bactria  was 
dethroned  and  destroyed  by  an  irruption  (^«Scy<- 
t)i)3ns  twelve  years  after  the  death  of  the  Par- 
thian  coaiqueror*  To  the  praise  of  this  con- 
queror it  is  recorded,  that  he  was,  also,  an  able 
legidator.  He  collected,  examinedt  and  com«^ 
pared  tiiie  in3titutions  of  all  the  various  countries 
wHch  either  ambition  or  curiosity  had  engaged 
him  to  visit.  From  the  whole  number  he  se* 
lectadf  and  established  among  the  Parthiims 
whatev^  appeared  most  congenial  to  their  cha- 
racter and  most  conducive  tp  the  public  interest. 
His  justice  and  clemency  were  not  less  cele- 
hrated  than  his  military  skill  and  valour.  ^ 

H^pf»y  had  it  been  ior  Mithridates,  had  he  i^vuoia 
enioyed  better  materials  to  work  on.  In  another  age  unable 

'^  -  .    -      ,  -  ,  torcstrain 

country,  great  results  might  have  been  expected  the  fierce 
from  his  laws  and  his  example.     But  in  Parthia,  g?' p^Jac 
(heir  benefits  were  so  tiansient,  that  the  glory  —the  . 
of  Mithridates  is  but  a  flash  in  the  gloom  of  ^^^£ 
night.     AU  was  personal,  depending  on  himself  ^*^^** 
alone  j  and,  a3  he  declined  into  old  age,  he  be- 
came unable  to  resist  the  inherent  mischief  in 
all  great  Asiatic  monarchies.    According  to  the 
principles  uniformly  adopted  in  that  quarter  of 
the  world,  the  dominant  nation,  whether  Assy* 

^  Diodorus  Excerpt,  de  Virtut.  ct  Vit.  p.  597. 
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CHAP,  rians,  Scythians,  Medes,  Persians,  or  Farthians, 
^^^'  always  disdained  to  live  on  a  foot  of  equality 
with  the  other  subjects  of  the  same  common 
sovereign/  They  spumed  the  obligations  of 
justice  towards  those  whom  they  deemed  na- 
turally -and  essentially  their  inferiors.  This  ty- 
ranny of  nations  over  nations,  unceasingly  pre- 
valent in  Asia,  exerted  itself  with  unusual 
violence  in  the  thirty-fourth  year  of  the  reign 
of  Mithridates,  who,  as  he  had  succeeded  to  the 
throne  in  advanced  life,  must  have  then  been 
verging  to  the  extremity  of  old  age.  But  his 
Parthians  were  in  the  highest  bloom  of  youthful 
audacity  and  prosperous  violence.  They  had 
been  formed,  as  we  have  'seen,  from  a  mixed 
assemblage  of  Scythian  or  JSclavonian  tribes ; 
each  tribe  consisting  of  warriors  and  horsemen, 
slaves  to  their  chieftains,  and  of  miserable  pea- 
sants, who  sometimes  served  on  foot,  but  who 
were  not  of  any  account  in  the  state  or  army.  ** 
With  the  growing  prosperity  of  the  empire, 
these  military  slaves  continually  augmented  by 
purchase  and  propagation  as  well  as  by  con- 
quest, and  were  trained  by  their  masters  to  war 

*^  Posidonius  vel  Trogus  Pompeius  apud  Jui>tiD,  1.  xli.  c.  5.  Conf. 
Ammian.  Marcellin.  1.  xxiii.  c.  6.  The  same  manners  prevailed  in 
the  middle  age :  the  flower  of  the  Sclavonians  fought  on  horseback. 
Leo,  Imperat.  lactic.  &  Procop.  de  Bel!.  Gothic.  1.  li,  &  1.  iii. 
passim.  Suidas  in  the  word  2«ipor  says^  the  Parthians  collected  the 
long  reins  of  their  bridles  into  a  knot  or  heap,  which  they  threw  at 
thdr  enemies,  and  rode  off  with  them  thus  entangled.  lu  imitation 
of  this,  the  Sclavonian  infantry  made  use  of  long  ropes,  with  which  . 
they  oflen  caught  their  adversaries  in  a  running  noose.  Procop. 
ibid.  Conf.  Joseph,  de  Bell.  Jud.  1.  vii.  c.  17.  &  Mauricii  Strategi- 
cum.  L  xi.  c.  V.  p.  275.  et  seq.  edit.  Sheffer.  Upsal.  1664. 
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and  horsemanship  not  less  darefuUy  than  their  chap. 
own  children :  the  chie£kains  or  nobility  vied  .  r^\ 
with  each  other  in  bringing  to  the  standard  of 
their  long  well  disciplined  squadrons,  at  once 
tfieir  property  and  their  pride ;  so  that  Parthian 
armies  amounting  to  fifty  thousand  cavalry, 
sometimes  did  not  contain  four  hundred  free- 
men. Uncouth  as  such  institutions  may  appear 
to  the  civilized  nations  of  Europe,  they  long 
prevailed  in  modern  times  among  the  Mamelukes 
in  Egypt  ^:  and  the  founder  of  the  Russian 
greatness,  when  he  set  himself  to  improve  an 
empire  comprehending  the  original  seats  of  the 
Parthians,  found  an  Army  of  300,000  men,  com- 
posed  of  slaves  to  the  nobility.  ^  Although  we 
have  seen  that  agriculture  and  commerce  were 
not  neglected  by  the  humbler  subjects  of  Mith- 
lidates,  yet  the  flower  of  his  nation  is  described 
as  constantly  employed  either  in  hunting  parties 
or  in-  military  expeditions,  and  always  on  horse- 
back, even  in  the  streets  of  their  cities.  On. 
horseback  they  visited,  feasted,  and  celebrated 
all  their  public  solemnities.  Besides  the  eques-^ 
iiian  archers  who  fought  flying,  and  wearied  out 
an  enemy  by  often  renewed  assaults,  they  had 
heavy  catkphracts  or  cuirassiers  clad  in  the  steel 
of  Margiana  (a  province  immediately  eastward 
of  Parthia,)  armed  with  long  lances**,  and  bear- 
ing a  wonderful  resemblance  in  ^U  points  to  the 

*•  iPocodt  PJ-ol^m.  ad  Abulphar.  p.  7. 
«  Schmidt's  Russische  Gescbichte. 

f*  likm*  CiissiuSy   1.  xl.  p.  126.  et  seq.  &  Justin,   I.  xK.  &  xlii» 
passim. 
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chivalrous  wf,nriQrs^  of  th^  loiddle  ngeur  In 
ti^ose  agest  th^  ioBtitutifVQs  pf  l^i^glpirthood,  in 
which  cpmbatants  entered  the  lists  on  Iwrwback 
with  extraordinary  splendour,  dispjayii^  xxiore 
extraordinary  address  and  valour,  is  said  by  an 
eminent  historian  to  hi^ve  occa$iaued  the  ^er 
direction  for  cavaliy  so  lovig  prevalent  in  modern 
Europe.^  But  as  this  predUecticKn  appeared 
still  mor^  conspicuously,  and  o(g)tiiiued  still 
longer  among  the  Parthians,  it  ought  to  be  i^ 
garded,  not  Bs  the  consequence,  but  rather  as 
the  cause  of  knighthood,  and  other  correspoad'* 
ing  distinctions,  those  only  being  entitled  ta 
wear  the  ring,  the  cinctur^,  and  the  clasp,  t0 
whom  the  Parthian  king  assigned  such  conar 
ments  as  rewards  for  equestrian  deiiterity.^ 
Among  this  warlike  people,  collected  &om  rude 
dans  i|ito  a  great  nation,  sowe  public  offices  of 
dignity  should  seem  tp  hi^ve  b^en  hereditary. 
There  was  an  officer  who  acted  as  a  iptrt  of  de* 
puty  to  the  kiiig  in  marshalling  the  cavalry,  awl 
who  wa9  entitled  by  his  birth  to  crown  eyery 
new  sovereign.  This  pfficer  was  name4  the 
Surena^:  his  dign^y  devolved  from  father  to 
son:  when  Parthia  was  governed  by  we^ 
princes,  the  power  of  the  Surena  pr<^rtumal}y 
rpse  in  the  scale ;  and,  from  his  right  of  officiate 
ing  at  the  ceremony  of  cqironation,  we  shall  find 


^  Robertson's  Reign  of  Charles  V.  vol«  f.  p.  109.  8vo.  edit. 

^  Procopius  de  Be)}.  Persic.  1.  i.  c^  17.  Cpnf.  Aristoi.  Politic. 
1.  vii.  c.  2. 

«7  Dion*  Cassius.  Piutarcb.  in  Cr^siK).  Animiaiius  W^n^^m, 
1.  xxii.  &  1.  XXX. 
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6j(^ples  i«  which  h«  jH'esumad  to  4iq[)08^  of  tb^  c  H  a  p^ 
moi^fMrchy.  ,  ^^\ 

^  SMiomUig  themselves  and  their  horses,  the 
Partbiaiia>  m»  they  advanced  in  opulence,  dis* 
playe4  the  utmost  provision  of  Barharic  finery,  ^ 
Their  dress  cons^ted  in  the  tiarii,  the  double 
tunick,  atid  the  lari^e  pantaloon  inclo^ng  the  legs  Their  love 
smd  thighs^,  and  defended  towards  the  extre-  li?^ 
mities  with  buskins  of  red  leather^  often  studded  ^t"®"- 
with  pearls.  On  public  occasions  they  assumed 
the  Candys,  which  the  Medes  had  borrowed 
from  the  Assyrians;  a  floating,  resplendent 
robe,  whose  lateral  op^ning^  allowed  fre^  motion 
to  the  limbs,  and  displayed  the  richness  of  their 
inward  attire,  embroidered  with  gold,  and  dyed 
of  various  colours* '^^  Their  cinctures,  bespai^* 
l«d  with  gem9i  are  compared  by  the  po^  to  the 
%wery  me£idow9  of  Sicily.^'  Bracelets,  necklaces, 
aqd4^.r*rings,  were  ostentatiously  worn  by  men^^ ; 

^  Julian  in  Panegyr*  Constant.  He  says  thej  assumed  all  the 
magnificence  of  the  Persians,  wore  the  Median  robe,  were  clothed 
iii.9old  aiiil{mq»le;  and  anigos  for  the  reason,  ro  tm  ^omu^ ttp^vmm 
MoMfSoMdvfy  ai^cMiw  U  «|  af»x9f  Svffi^^uw.  '*  Thej  wished  to  have 
themselves  considered  not  as  Parthians,  who  had  revolted  from  the 
Afocedonian  emjure,  but  as  Persians  ancient  lords  of  Asia*"  In 
thatqvar^!  of  i^e  worid,  iadflnd,  the  vktors  ha^e  generally  con* 
formed  to  the  customs  of  the  more  civilised  vanquished :  the  luxury 
of  the  Parthians  was  borrowed  from  the  Persians,  as  that  of  the 
Persians  from  the  Mede^,  and  that  of  the  Medes  from  the  Assyri* 
9ns.    Xenoph.  CyropsBd.  1.  viii.  c.  i.    Diodonis,  1.  v.  c.  54. 

«  The  aiw|upiy.  Vid.  Hesych.  ad  voc.  Sarabara,  and  the  reverse 
of  a  gold  medal  of  Augustus^  with  the  legend  ^  S^nis  receptis,*' 
i^lNid  Vaillant  Histor.  Arsacid.  p.  176. 

a»  Chares  Mytelenens.  apod  Athen.  I.  iti.  Justin,  I.  xl.  c.  4. 
Ammian.  Marcellin*  1.  xxxiii.  c.  6. 

«*  Claudian  deRi^P^u  BroserpiHac,  1.  ii.  v.04. 

**  Chares  &  Marcelliu.  ibid. 
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CHAP,  whereas  wometi  could  derive  but  little  pride 
XXV.     ^Qva  female  ornaments,  being  debarred  from  all 
public  assemblies,  and  condemned  to  that  hu- 
Parthidn     miliating  servitude**    which    universally  takes 
SelpoSm  pl^c^  wherever  polygamy  prevails.     Comfortless 
and  ty-   '  iu  domestic  life,  the  political  state  of  the  Par- 
nations^     tfaians  offered  not  any  compensation  to  persons 
capable  of  reflection.     The  thoughtless  might 
exult  in  their  physical  force,   in  the  joys  of 
victory^  and  in  the  distinctions  of  vanity.     But 
all  was  precarious :  wealth,  fame,  honour,  and 
life  itseljf*     The  sternest  dominion  of  masters 
and  husbands  over  their  slaves  and  their  wom^n, 
belonged,  of  rights  to  the  king,  over  the  proudest 
nobles,  and  the  bravest  warriors ;  and  whoever 
became  the  object  of  his  declared  displeasure, 
was  subjected  to   immediate  punishment :  his 
head  and  right   hand  were   severed  from   his 
body.  **   Terror  was  the  principle  of  the  govern- 
ment :  ignorance,  presumption,  ferocity,  and  un- 
bridled luxury,  were  the  national  characteristics  ^ 
and  a  people,  who  obeyed  only  through  fear, 
could  not  fail  to  domineer  without  mercy,  when, 
having  become  the  great  paramount  power  in 
Asia,  they  were  entitled,  according  to  received 
maxims  in  that  quarter  of  the  world,  to  spurn  all 
nations  as  their  natural  inferiors. 

^.  JUKtiOy  ].  xli.  c.  5. 

54  Straboy  1.  xv.  p.  934.  Conf.  Poftidonius  apud  Athen.  Deipn. 
p.  19S.  The  philosophic  historian  Posidonius  had  treated  copi* 
ously  of  Parthian  customs  and  manners.  From  him  and  Apollo- 
donis  of  Artemeta,  have  been  handed  down  most  of  the  notices 
remaining  on  that  subject.  Conf.  Athenaeus,  I.  xi.  p.  466.  Strabo, 
1.  xi»  p.  516.  &  Justin,  ].  xlii.  c.  2. 
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The  Greeks  and  Macedonians,  from  the  con*   c  H  A  i". 
trast  of  persons  and  manners,  were  the  most  v  ^^y 
exposed  to  the  vexations  of  those  tyrants,  and  Demetrius^ 
the  least  calculated  to  endure  them  patiently.  ^l^wSgn  ^ 
They  communicated  their  grievances  to  each  *»<*  «?•  ' 
Other,  and  to  the   barbarous   satrapies  among  amon^the' 
which   they  were  scattered.     At  length   they  q^^*°*\ 
excited  the  spirit  of  rebellion,  and  in  looking  clix.  4.     ' 
around  for  a  leader  to  render  it  successful,  be- 
thought them  of  Demetrius  Nicator,  while  that 
prince  was  no  less  eager  to  regain  the  provinces 
severed   from   the    kingdom    of    the    Greeks. 
Leaving  therefore  his  queen  Cleepatra  to  main- 
tain the  war  at  home  against  the  usurper  Try- 
phon,  he  hastened  across  the  Euphrates  to  put 
himself  at  the  head  of  the  insurgents  in  Upper 
Asia.     Several  battles  are  said  have  been  gained 
by  him;  for  the  voluntary  flights  of  the  Parthians 
were  probably  construed  into  defeats.     But  the 
incidents  related  of  his  campaign  are  few  and 
doubtful,  though  the  issue  of  it  is  certain,  that 
he  was  taken  prisoner  by  the  Parthians,  and  re- 
tained by  them  ten  years  in  a  loose  and  honour- 
able captivity. "     The  mild  treatment  of  such  a  Marries 
dangerous  invader  originated  in  the  humanity  R*>odo- 
and  policy  of  Mithridates ;  since,  among  the  last  daughter 
actions  of  his  life,  was  the  marriage  of  Demetrius  j^^^'***"' 
to  his  fair  daughter  Rodoguna,  and  his  order  for 
the  Syrian  king   to   reside  in    Hyrcania,  with 
eveiy  accommodation  and  indulgence  that  could 

^  Conf.  Joseph.  Autiq.  1.  xiii.    c.  7.       Justin»    I.  xxxvi.    c.  1. 
i  xxxviii.  c.  9.     1  Maccab.  c.  1 4.  &  Orosius,  J.  v.  c.  4. 
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CHAR  cpnsole  him  for  th^  loss  of  liberty,  an4  soothe 
^  -^y* ,  hi$  fallen  fortiiQes.^ 

Hi9  ^pieea       The  qfiptivity  qf  Demetrius  gave  a  new  turn 

foiS?  to  affairs  in  Syria.     Tryphpn,^  if  his  own  power 

dedgn  rf    had  thereby  been  estaWishecl  pn  a  firm  footipg, 

higy^m^  bpgim  to  throw  asid^  the  disguises  which  he  had 

Ohm^'  hitherto  worn,  and  to  play  the  tyrant  with  open 

cix.  1.       and  frontless  audacity.    The  better  ^nd  wealttiier 

*  *  ^^^'   p2»rt  of  the  Syrians,  therefore,  threw  themselv^ 

into  the  scale  of  Cleopatra,  wife  to  the  captive 

prince,  ?ind  d^yghter  to  Ptolemy  Philometor  j 

but  a  daughter,  whose  unprincipled  seliishne;3S 

strongly  contrasted  with  the  hpnesty  and  disin- 

terestedpess  of  her  father.     She  had   secured 

herself  from  the  insults  of  her  enemies  withip 

the  impregnable  strong-hold  of  Seleucifi-Pieri^. 

Her  husband  indeed    hp,d    cppti^ted  a  new 

marriage  in  Parthiaj  but  this  act  wa9  deemed^ 

of  little  validity,  being  performed  by  a  prisoner. 

Cleopatra  was  the  mother  of  two  sons  born  to 

the  hopes  of  the  empire.    Notwithstanding  these 

obstacles  in  the  way,  she  looked  with  desire  to* 

wards  the  younger  brother  of  her  absent  bus* 

band  ^\  who  h^A  been  educated,  as  we  have  seen, 

in  the  secure  and  respectable  commonwealth  of 

Cnidus,  and  who,  as  he  grew  to  manhood,  had, 

by  his   spirit  and  liberality,   rendered  himself 

«•  Id.  ibid.  Conf.  Appian.  Syriac  He  says  "  Demetrius  resided 
in  the  court  of  Phrafaates/'  the  successor  of  JVHthridates,  '*  and  mar- 
ried his  dster  Rhodoguna."  The  chronc^gy  and  history  of  the  last 
years  of  Mitbridates,  are  perplexed  by  contradictions,  or  involved 
in  obscurity. 

*7  Joseph.  Antiq.  1.  xiii.  c.  7. 
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popular  in  Lesser  Asia,  in  Greece,  and  the  in*  chap. 
termediate  isles.  vJS^ 

Cleopatra  exhorted  th»  prince,  who  was  after-  He  m- 
wards  ktiown  in  history  by  the  name  of  Antio-  ^^* 
chus  VIL  Sidetes,  "the  hunter","  to  hasten  ^*^'" 
into  Syria  with  all  the  mercenaries  that  he  could  dcto. 
levy,  to  claim  the  vacant  throne,  of  which  she  ^jj^f* 
doubted  not  to  put  him  in  possession }  at  any  B.C.  139. 
rate,  to  share  her  bed  and  fortunes.    Antiochus 
entered  into  her  views,  with  all  the  eagerness  of 
youthful    amlntion.      What  his  own  fortune, 
though  ample,  was  unable  to  supply,  might  be 
furnished  to  him  by  the  still  wealthy  Syrians. 
He  landed  at  Seleucia  with  an  army  composed  nt  defeati 
chiefly  of  Greeks,   attacked   Tryphon,  whose  ^'^^^• 
party  had  now  dwindled  to  extreme  weakness, 
drove  him  from  the  open  country,  and  shut  him 
up  within  the  fortress  of  Dora,  on  the  coast  of 
Satnaria.  *' 

Before  arriving  in  Syria,  Antiochus  had  ob-  Tmnsac- 
tained  the  friendship  of  Simon,  high-priest  and  the  Jews, 
prince  of  tiie  Jews.  Simon  accordingly  sent  to- 
wards Dora  a  supply  of  troops  and  warlike  engines, 
with  a  view  to  gratify  his  ally.  But  Antiochus, 
in  the  height  of  his  good  fortune,  needed  not 
such  auxiliaries.  The  Jews,  it  seems,  to  secure 
their  newly  declared  sovereignty,  had  applied  to 
the  Roman  senate,  and  the  senate,  always  ready 
to  protect  small  states  against  powerful  neigh- 
bours, had  written  to  the  principal  kings  in  the 

^  Plutarch.  Apo|)btb.  from  the  Syrian  word  fidah^  to  hunt;  but, 
on  hit  cotnt^  he  is  eatttled  fM^trov  the  beneAwtor. 
i9  1  Maccab.  c.  15.    Joieph.  Antiq.  1.  xiii.  e.  T. 
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.  C  HA  P.  £ast»  to  respect  the  indep^dence  of  their  friends 
:  ^^ ^  and  confederates*^     In  the  list  of  princes  to 
whom  these  letters  were   addressed,   we  find 
Ptolemy  VII.  of  Egypt,  Attains  II,  of  Pergamus, 
Ariarathes  VL  of  Cappadocia,  Mithridates  V. 
of  Pontus,  Mithridates  I.  of  Parthia,  and  De- 
metrius II.  of  Syria.     The  name  of  Demetrius, 
a  captive,  could  not  fail  to  prove  offensive  to 
a  brother  who  had  usurped  his  throne.      The 
assistance  of 'the  Jews  was  accordingly  rejected 
by  Antiochus,  who,  with  his  Greek  forces  only, 
Puwuit      assaulted  and  took  Dora.     Tryphon  escaped  by 
murder  of  sea  to  the  neighbouring  strong-hold  of  Orthdsias 
Olymp?^    ^^   Phoenicia;    Antiochus   besieged    and   soon 
clx.  3.        entered  that  place :  but  his  victim  again  eluded 
his  grasp  by  scattering  money,  it  is  said,  in  the 
way  of  the  horsemen  who  were  sent  in  pursuit 
of  him.  ^*     He  reached  in  safety  Syrian  Apamasa, 
near  to  which,  in  a  castle  called  Secoana,  he  had 
been  bom  and  educated.    On   this,   his   natal 
ground,  he  either  laid  violent   hands  on  him- 
self, (for   his  story  is  differently  told),  or  was 
put  to  death  by  his  pursuers.  ^     He  had  reigned 
two  years  in  name  of  the  boy,  Antiochus  VI., 
and  four  years  in  his  own.      The   few   places 
which  held  out  for  him,  speedily  opened  their 
gates  to  Antiochus  VII.  now  husband  of  Cleo- 
patra, and  undisturbed  master  of  the  kingdom. 
Antiochus       It  was  natural  for  a  young  prince,  whose  de- 
Dms^for    ^*g^^   ^^   advanced   during  two  years   on  a 

*>  1  Maccab.  c,  xiv.  xv.  «>  Frontin.  Stratag.  J.  ii.  c.  15. 

®*  Appian.  de  Reb.  Syriac.  c.  70.     Straho,  I.  xvi.  p.  75t.    Josephs. 
Antiq.  I.  xiii.  c.  7.  - 
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9<mmg  tide  of  prosperity,  to  think  no  under-  t)HAP. 
taking  too  great  for  his  abilities  and  good  for-  ^  '^^> 
tune.  Mithridates  I.  king  of  Parthia,  had  died  an  eastern 
full  of  years  and  honour.  His  son  Pltrahates  II.  So^ 
succeeded  to  the  throne.  Under  the  new  reign, 
Antiochus  conceived  hopes  of  levying  war  on 
Parthia  with  better  success  than  his  brother. 
He  had  an  army  of  European  Greeks  at  \m 
disposal,  of  which  his  brother  had  been  desti- 
tute ;  and  the  unceasing  vexations  of  tlie  Par- 
thians  would  procure  for.  him  formidable  aux- 
iliaries among  the  nations  of  Upper  Asia.  But, 
before  his  preparations  were  in  readiness  for 
marching  to  the  East,  it  was  recommended  to 
him  to  disarm  the  Jews,  hollow  friends,  and 
stubborn  enemies,  and  who,  while  they  remained 
powerful  in  his  neighbourhood,  must  mai*  or 
render  fruitless  all  his  distant  projects.  The  task 
of  disarming  them  was  committed  to  his  general, 
Cendebseus,  who  commanded  on  the  sea-coast. 
Simon  was  prevented  by  old  age  from  taking  the 
field ;  but  his  sons,  Judas  and  John,  approved 
themselves  able  protectors  of  their  nation^; 
and  the  freedom  of  Palsestine  had  less  to  fear  from 
open  invaders  than  from  concealed  traitors. 

The  leaven  of  hellenising  brethren  still  sub-  AnaMin* 
sisted  in  the  country,  and  even  in  the  family  sf^"„^^ 
of  the  high-priest,  whose  son-in-law,  Ptolemy,  •»<>  Ws 
(for  this  apostate  had  assumed  a  Greek  name),  oiymp?*' 
at  an  entertainment  given  in  the  castle  of  Jeri-  ^^Q^{g^ 
cho,  where  he  commanded  as  governor,  assas- 

**  Joseph.  Antiq.  L  xiii.  c.  8.     1  Maccab.  c.  xv. 
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CHAP,  sinated  Simon,  together  with  two  of  hi8  aooft, 
,^^^  Judat  and  Matiathias.     The  emtflsaries  of  the 
murderer  hastened  to  Gadara^  to  take  off  John, 
the  only  remaining  son  of  Simon,  after  which 
Ptolemy  hoped^   in    right  of  his  wife,  and  by 
the  good  will  of  Antiochus,  of  whom  he  was 
ready  to  acknowledge  himself  the  vassal,  to  asf^ 
ptopriate  all  the  opulence  and  honours  beloilg* 
ifig  to  the  Asmonean  family.   But  the  vigilance 
and  dexterity  of  John  defeated  his  machinations, 
and  obtained  for  himself^  the  office  of  hig^- 
priest  and  general,  which  his  father  had  filled, 
eight  years^  with   unblemii^ed   integrity   and 
conspicuous  abilities. 
T***  thw       Meanwhile,  Antiochus,  as  if  he  had  known 
H;rrcanu8  and  approved  the  blow  struck  by  the  execrable 
to  aSio-   Ptolemy,    invaded  JudflBa^    and    besieged   the 
<:husvii.   capital.    The  king,  however,  who  was  rather 
prcmipted  by  those  around   him,  than  himself 
hearty  in  the  war,  and  who  burned  with  im^ 
patience  for  his  Parthian  expedition,  listened  to 
proposals  of  peace  from  the  Jewish  high-priest. 
A  tribute  was  imposed  on  those  cities  and  dis^ 
tricts  which  Simon  had  added  to  the  proper 
territory  of  Judasa;    and  John,   who  in  the 
course  of  the  Parthian  warfare,  was  shortly  to 
be  distinguished  by  the  epithet  of  Hyrcanus,  ac- 
companied at  the  head  of  his  countrymen  the 
Standard  of  Antiochus  into  Upper  Asia.  ^ 
Antio-  Immense  preparations  had  been  made  for  this 

parati^ns.   castem  warfare,  and  the  army  was  the  most 

^  Joseph.  Anti4).  1.  xiii.  c.  8.     1  Maccab.  c  z?i. 
^  Id.  ibid. 
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numerous  and  the  most  splendidly  equipped  of  c  H  A  P. 
any  that  had  taken  the  field  since  the  brilliant  y  ^^' 
years  of  Antiochus  III.    surnamed  the  Great. 
The  fighting  men  amounted  to  eighty  thousand, 
and  their  followers  of  all  descriptions  exceeded 
three  times  that  number.     Historians  expatiate, 
particularly,  on  the  bulky  retinue  of  vice  and 
folly  by  which  the  camp  was  encumbered ;  mu- 
sicians, dancers^  stage-players,  bufibons,  and  all 
those  beautiful  outcasts  or  alluring  warblers  of 
the  female  sex,  who  subsisted  by  the  prostitu- 
tion  of  their  talents   and  of  their  persons.^ 
The  gold  and  silver,  the  resplendent  tissues  and 
costly  luxuries,  many  of  them  brought  from  the 
extremities  of  the  east  and  south,  which   en- 
riched  the   tents  and  tables  of  the  Syrians  ^^ 
afibrd  a  convincing  proof  that   incessant  but 
petty  wars  had  rather  molested,  than  interrupted, 
the  extensive  commerce  carried  on  through  cen- 
tral Asia.     Notwithstanding  partial  examples  to 
the  contrary,  industry  and  the  arts  were    ex- 
empted from  merciless  depredation,  and  temples, 
the  safeguards  of  peaceful  intercourse,  were  in 
general  respected  by  invading  conquerors.    Yet 
the  efforts  made  on  this  occasion  by  Syria  were 
wonderful,   and  correspond    with  the  extraor- 
dinary exertions  which  we  have  seen  in  other 
Greek  kingdoms  and  republics:    they  display 
the  multiplied  resources  which  labour  and  in- 

•  Justin,  1.  xxxviii.  c.  10.    Orosius,  1.  v.  c  10.     Valerius  Ma»- 
mus,  I.  ix.  c.  1. 
•^  Athen.  Deipn.  L  v.  p.  210.  &  I.  x,  p.  439.  &  1.  xii.  p.  S40. 
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CHAP,  genuity  created  and  long  maintained  in  those 
^  XXV.  ^  countries  of  antiquity;    and  thus   suggest   to 
modern  nations  the  encouraging  reflection,  that 
even  those  of  them,  the  most  flourishing,  may 
still  make  farther  advances  in  prosperity* 
His  march       In  proceeding  to  Mesopotamia,  Antiochus  pur- 
TOF^Asia.    ®^^d  the  northern  route,  and  being  joined  by  many 
Babylonian  malecontents,  crossed  the  Tigris  into 
that  district  of  Atyria*  which  is  watered  by  the 
Lycos  and  the  Kapros ;  that  is,  the  Wolf  and 
the  Boar,     On  the  former  of  these  rivers^  the 
Parthians  had  assembled  in  great  force  under 
Indates,  the  commander  entrusted  on  that  side 
with  the  defence  of  the  empire.      After   two 
partial  encounters,  a   general  engagement  en- 
sued ;    the  Barbarians  were  put  to  the  rout ;  a 
Greek  trophy  adorned  the  banks  of  the  Ly- 
cos •^;    where   Antiochus  halted  the  first  two 
days  of  Pentecost,  at  the  request  of  John,  the 
Jewish  priest   and    general ;    a  condescension 
which  indicates  that    the   Jews,    as  on  many 
former  occasions,  had  conspicuously  signalised 
their  prowess  in  this  decisive  victory.  On  nearly 
the  same  ground  Alexander  had,  for  the  third 
time,  defeated  the  Persians.  Equally  triumphant, 
Antiochus  hastened  into  Media,  and  received 
its  willing  submission.     As  he  approached  the 
Caspian  sea,  Phrahates  and  his  Parthians  fled  be- 
fore  his  victorious  arms ;  and  the  general  of  the 
Jews  being  sent  with  his  detachment  into  Hyr- 
cama,  mmediately  contiguous  to  that  sea,  made 

•7  JotephuSy  1.  xiii,  c.  8. 
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so  rapid  a  conquest  of  the   country,  that  the  CHAR 
epithet,  "  Hyrcanus,"  is  said  thenceforward,  by  v^^'^ 
way  of  honour,  to  have  adhered  to  his  name  of 
John. «« 

After  these  splendid  events,  all  is  confusion  Cause  of 
or  obscurity  in  the  reign  of  Antiochus  the  Hun-  of  fortune, 
ter.     His  forces,  however,  we  may  discern,  were 
cantoned  into  numerous  and  small  parties!  ®  over 
the  vast  countries  which    they  had  overrun. 
In  their  winter  quarters,  the  commanders,  and 
particularly  a  general  of  the  Greek  name  Athe- 
naeus,   indulged  them  in   the   utmost  licence 
of  rapacity  and  cruelty.     They  were  attacked 
on  all  sides  at  once,  with  as  seasonable  co-oper* 
ation,  as  if  a  conspiracy  had  been  regularly  con- 
certed for  their  destruction.     Phrahates,  with 
such  troops  "as  had  accompanied  his  flight,  ye^ 
turned  to  avail  himself  of  the  emergency.     He 
encountered  Antiochus,    hastening  to  remedy 
the  disorders  produced  by  the  misconduct  of  his 
generals ;  and  the  Syrian  king  was  either  slain 
in  battle  ^^  or  put  to  death  after  defeat  ^\  or  died 
in  despair  by  his  own  sword  ^^,  or  threw  himself 
headlong  down  a  precipice.'*     These,  and  9, 
still  greater  variety  of  contradictory  reports, 

«  He  is  called,  however,  Hyrcanus  by  way  of  anticipatioii  b^ 
&re  this  expe^tion;  the  name,  as  Mre  have  feen,  was  before  knova 
among  the  Jews,  and  the  ori^a  of  it  is  doubtful.  Vid.Dodwell  die 
Cyclis  Dissert,  ix. 

*9  Dlodor.  Excerp.  de  Virtut.  &  Vit.  p.  605. 

T  Joseph,  ubi  supra. 

71  Euseb.  Chronic.    Conf.  Athenasus,  1.  x.  p.  459. 

73  Appian.  de  Reb.  Syriac.  c.  68.    t 

7>  iBlian.  Hifton  Animal.  1.  x.  c  54. 
X  2 
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CHAP,  mutually  discredit  each  other;  and  more  cif- 
V  y^^^  cumstantial  history  concurring  with  the  evi- 
dence ^^  of  Syrian  coins,  attests  that  Antiochus 
still  lived  and  reigned  the  year  following  his 
defeat  by  Phrahates,  and  was  slain  two  years 
afterwards  in  an  attempt  to  rob  the  temple  of 
Nansea. 
Slain  in  This  obscure  goddess  should  seem  to  have 

to^rSTth?  ^^^^  ^^^  s^^*  among  the  defiles  of  mount  Zagros, 
temple  of   and  in  one  of  those  staples,  or  stations,   where 
mount       the  portable  wealth  of  nations  was  deposited, 
Zagroi.      jp^j  where  distant  caravans  from  both  sides  the 
mountain,  under  protection  of  Nanaea's  temple, 
safely  traded  with  each  other.     Antiochus,  on 
pretence  that  he    came   to  betrothe  her,    en- 
tered the  temple  slightly  accompanied,  to  re- 
ceive her  accumulated    opulence  by  'way  of 
dower.     But  the  priests  of  Nanaea  having  shut 
the   outward   gates    of  the    sacred  inclosure, 
opened  the  concealed  doors  on  the  roof  of  the 
temple,  and  overwhelmed  the  king  and  his  at- 
tendants as  with   thunderbolts  from  on  high; 
then  casting  their  mutilated  remains  without  the 
walls,    thus  awfully  announced  to  the  Syrians, 
who  waited  his  return,    the  disaster  of.  their 
king,  and  the  terrific  majesty  of  the  goddess.  ^ 
Three  Syrian  kings  thus  perished  in  rash  enter- 
prises against  those  rich  depositories.     Where 
the  prey  lies,  there  the  vultures  will  assemble  ! 
imiptions       The  circumstance  that  enabled  Antiochus  to 
loM.  ^^  rally,  after  he  had  been  discomfited  by  Phra- 

?4  See  Frselich.  in  Prolegopi.  c.  -4*  7S  s  M«ccab.  c*  1.  • 
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hates,  was  a  sudden  irruption  of  Scythian  No-  c  ti  a  p. 
tnades.     A  horde  of  those  Scythians,  we  are  ,  ^^' . 
told,  had  been  invited  into  the  service  of  Phra-  Oiymp. 
hates,  to  counteract  the  Syrian  invasion.''*  They  djJv.iT" 
came,  however,  too  late ;  and,  on  this  account,  B-C.uo 
their  stipulated  pay  was  denied  them.    'But  in- 
dependently  of   this  ground  of   quarrel,    the 
shepherds  in  Turan  always  hung,  as  in  ambush, 
over  the  husbandmen  in  Iran  ;  and  when  an  op- 
portunity offered,  were  ready  to  pour  down  on 
them  in  merciless  desolation.  During  the  present 
incursion,  Phrahates  II.  and  his  follower  Artaba- 
nus  IL  were,  in  the  course  of  four  years,  their 
successive  victims ;  and  in  the  middle  point  be-  Extinction 
tween  the   destruction  of  these  princes,    the  orc^ 
Greek  kingdom  of  Bactria  was,  in  the  year  126  H°|f^^ 
before  the  Christian  era,  finally  demolished  and  Qi^rjnp. 
swept  away  by  Scythians  from  beyond  the  Jax-  B^cffj^. 
artes,  divided  into  various  tribes,  under  various 
uncouth  appellations.  ^    This  desolating  irrup- 
tion is  attested  in  the  annals  of  China  ^®  as  well 
as  in  those  of  Greece  ;  a  coincidence  in  remote 
sources  of  information  the  more  satisfactory,  be- 
cause the  learned  author,  who  first  communicated 
tlie  Chinese  testimonies,  appears  to  have  been 
wholly  ignorant  that  they  confirm  notices  in. 
Strabo  the  Greek  geographer.  ^ 


7«  Justin,  l.xlii.  c.  1. 

77  Tachari,  Sacaurauli,  &c.    Strabo,  1.  xi.  p.  511. 
7^  Monsr.  de    Guigne's  Meni.  sur    la  Bactriane  in  Mem.  de 
I'Acadcm.  des  Intcript.  vol.  xlii.  8vo.  edit. 
79  Strabo,  ibid. 
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CHAP.      The  eastern  dependencies  of  Bactria  subsisted 
XXV.  ^  ^^  ^  much  later  period  under  the  government  of 
Greeks.     The  district  of  Badakshan,  two  hun- 
dred mUes  east  of  Bactra  or  Balk,  was  governed 
by  a  family,  daiming  descent  from  Alexander 
the  Great,  even  to  modern  times :  and  the  hilly 
^^     country  of  Bijore,  the  Bazira  of  Alexander, 
contained  a  tribe  which,  towards  the  middle  of 
the  sixteenth  century^  continued  to  boast  the 
same  origin.  ^     How  far  the  most  civilised  na- 
tions of  Asia  were  indebted  to  those  Greeks  in 
matters  of  literature  and  science,  it  is  not  easy 
to  determine.    Some  astronomical  instruments, 
found   anciently  in  China,  and  placed  in  the 
cities  of  Fekin  and  Nankeen,  are  said  to  have 
been  of  a  construction  unfit  for  use  in  those 
places,  but  to  have  been  accurately  formed  for 
die  thirty-seventh  parallel,  the  latitude  of  Balk 
or  Bactra."      As  the  ancient  history  of  the 
Hindoos  is  wholly  involved  in  fable,  no  ^satis- 
factory in&)rmation  can  be  obtained  from  that 
quarter.     Yet,  whoever  considers  their  abstract 
philosophy,  so  unhke  to  all  other  productions  of 
their  own  genius,  and  so  i^imilar  to  metaphysi- 
cal refinements,  often  growing  out  of  the  Greek 
tongue,  will  be  inclined  to  suspect  ihe  originality 
of  the  Hindoos  in  these  nice  speculations,  and 
to  refer  their  high  literary  attainments  to  a  later 
period  than  that  usually  assigned  them.® 

^  See  Rennell's  MenKMr,  sd.  edit  p.  161.  166.  doi. 
•»  Barrow's  Travels  in  China,  p.  290. 

*>  Compare  the  speculative  doctrine  of  the  Hindoos,  as  stated  in 
the  Ayeen  Acheiy,  translated  by  Mr.  Gladwin,  with  the  account  of 
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In  the  invasion  of  Parthia,  the  Syrians  had  chap. 
fought  for  conquest,  and  were  defeated;    but  .  ^  ' , 
the  Scythians,  though  victorious,  aimed  only  at  Mithrf- 
plunder.     Having  satiated  their  rapacity,  they  PaiSiia,^ 
inarched  homeward ;  and  when  the  hurricane  ^Arsaceg 
had  spent  its  force,  Mithridates,  a  name  propi-  oij^mp. 
tious  to  Parthia,    on  succeeding  to  his  father  ciISlTT 
Artabanus,  collected  the  strength  of  his  nation,  B.c.123 
and  again  consolidated  his  kingdom.     This  se-  "^^' 
cond  Mithridates  rivalled  the  first  in  the  length 
and  splendour  of  his  reign.  ®     It  lasted  thirty- 
six  years ;  in  the  course  of  which  time  he  reco- 
vered the  former  possessions  of  the  empire,  and  • 
even  extended  them  on  the  side  of  Armenia, 
and  is  therefore  distinguished  on  his  coins  and 
in  history  by  the  title  of  Great ;  a  title,  thus 
bestowed  on  the  restorer,  which,    with   more 
propriety,    might  have  been  conferred  on  the 
founder    of  the  Parthian  greatness.      A  hun- 
dred years  before  the  reign  of  Mithridates  II.  in 
Parthia,  Antiochus  III.  of  Syria  assumed,  for  a 
similar  reason,   the  same  boastful  appellation; 
but  of  all  the  kings  who,  either  in  ancient  or 
modern  times,  have  been  denominated  Great  by 
their  contemporaries,  the  title,  when  not  melted 
into  one  word  with  the  name,  has  uniformly  adr 
hered  to  the  Great  Alexander  only ;  his  match- 
less gloiy  alone  sustaining  among  the  nations 


Greek  philosophy  in  History  of  Ancient  Greece,  Part  I.  vol.  iii.  c.  92., 
and  in  my  New  Analysis  of  Aristotle's  speculative  works,  with  sup- 
plement. 
^  Justin,  1.  xlii.  c.2.  &  Porphyr.  in  Grsec.  Eusebian. 
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CHAP,  both  of  the  East  and  West,   the  weight  of  so 
V  ^^  ,  lofty  a  distinction. 

Demetrius      The  invasioh  of  Parthia  by  Antiochus  VII, 
mo^ts      which  ended  in  the  death    of  that  enterprising^ 
^e  throne  pnnce,  was  the  last  attempt  made  by  any  of  the 
oijjmp/     Seleucidae    for  restoring  the  splendour   of  the 
B^.%0.  Syrian  monarchy.     His  brother  Demetrius  II. 
escaped  from  Parthia,.  amidst  the  convulsions  of 
that  kingdom,  and  recommenced  a  reign  of  four 
years,  equally  turbulent  at  home  and  inglorious 
abroad.     John  Hyrcanus  returned  also  from  the 
East.     The  interests  of  his  country  were  ever 
uppermost  in  the  mind  of  Hyrcanus ;  and  from 
this  period  he  continued  to  govern  the  Jews 
twenty-two  years,  with  a  policy  more  admirable 
than  his  prowess  in  combating  the  Parthians.  ^ 
Contem-        Shortly  before    Antiochus's   expedition  into 
poraryand  Upper  Asia,  Attalus  II.  king  of  Pergamusi  died 
quent        ^^  ^1^  ^g^>  Ariarathes  VI.  of  Cappadocia,  fell, 
Greek^     as  wc  shall  see  presently,  in  battle,  and  Hierax, 
th^uni-    the  able  minister  of  Egypt,  perished  by  the  cruel 
^^  *"'    arts  of  his  master.  ^      From  this  time  forward, 
in  Syria,  in  Egypt,  and  in  every  other  Greek 
kingdom,  there  was  a  rapid  degeneracy  in  cha- 
racter still  more  memorable  than  their  sad  re- 
verse of  fortune ;  and  the  corruptions,  by  which 
all  of  them  were  undermined  before  their  final 
ruin,  justify  the  boldest  but  most  disgusting  of 


^  Joseph.  Antiq.  1.  xiii.  c.  17, 18. 

^  Athenaeus,  1.  vi.  p.  252.  erroneously  ascribes  the  murder  of 
Hierax  to  Ptolemy  Philometor,  who  never  put  to  death  any,  even 
of  hit  worst  enemiet.    Polyb.  1.  xl.  c.  12.. 
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dl  metaphors  by  which  royal  vices  have  been    CMAP. 
branded. «  vJ^I^ 

Attalus  III.  of  Pergamus,  was  either  a  mad-  Frantic 
man  at  the  time  of  his  accession,  or  driven  after-  ^|^y°/ 
wards  into  madness    by  his  execrable   crimes..  HLofPer- 
He  was  son  to  Eumenes,  elder  brother  of  the  oiymp. 
late  king,  and  in  gratitude  to  that  prince,  iiamed  ^|^  ^ 
as  heir  by  Attalus  II.  in  preference  to  his  own  B.  d  iw 
children.^     But  he  had  no  sooner  mounted  the  ""*^* 
throne,  than  he  stained  his  palace  with  the  blood 
of  his  nearest  relations  and  the  best  friends  of 
his  family.  ^     He  then   secluded  himself  from 
public  view,  totally  neglected  the  care  of  his 
person,  and,  assuming  a  sordid  habit,  spent  his 
tiitie  in  cultivating  a  garden  stored  with  poison- 
ous plants,  which  he  sent  as  presents  to  those 
who  had  the  misfortune  to  be  numbered  among 
his  friends.  *    From   such  a  prince,  no  atten- 
tion could  be  expected  to  affairs  foreign  or  do- 
mestic.    His  mercenaries,  and  those  who  com- 
manded  them,  were  masters   of  the  kingdom. 
When  Attalus  grew  tired  of  gardening,  he  be* 
took  himself  to  the  occupation  of  a  founder. 
His  last  work  was  a  brazen  monument  to  his 
mother  Stratonic^,  for  he  affected  the  title  of 
Philometor,  and  perpetrated  some  of  his  worst 
cruelties  on  pretence  of  revenging  the  murder 


^  The  last  of  the  Ptolemies  and  Seleucidse,  **  were  worms  and- 
▼enemous  reptiles  growing  out  of  the  rotting  carcase  of  Alexander*! 
once  flourishing  empire."    Plutarch,  in  Alexand. 

'7  Plutarch,  de  Fratem.  Araor. 

••  Diodor.  Excerp.  de  l^rtut.  &  Vit.  p.  601. 

^  Justin,  1.  xxxyi.  e.  4. 
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CHAP,  of  that  princess,  who  had  died  in  advanced  age^ 
V  ^^'  ^  through  the  decay  of  nature.     In  casting  the 
monument  of  Stratonic^  the  heat  of  the  weather 
conspiring  with  that  of  the  work,  was  thought 
to  have  thrown  him  into  a  fever,  which  destroyed 
him  in  seven  days,  after  he  had  named  the  Ro- 
mans for  his  heirs.  ^ 
The  Per-        Of  this  sti^ange  destination,  the  sedition  of  the 
§^J!^^    Gracchi  which  then  raged  at  Rome,  prevented 
Aristoni-    the  Senate  from  adopting  the  proper  measures  im- 
defeats      mediately  to  avail  itself.    Aristonicus,  whom  his 
Crassu"! "  Partisans  called  the  son  of  Eumenes,  profited  by 
oijrmp.      the   delay.      This  pretender,    bom   from  the 
B.C.  13a  daughter  of  an  Ephesian  musician,  had  never 
been    acknowledged  either    by    his  supposed 
father  Eunlenes,  or  by  his  uncle  Attains  Philar 
delphus,    or  by  his  brother  Attains   Philome- 
tor.     Yet  hatred  to  the  Romans,  and  aversion 
to    a   foreign  yoke,  made  many  Pergamenians 
desire  him  for  their  king.^     His  cause  was 
warmly  espoused  by  the  Phocaeans  ;  he  seized 
the  strong-hold  of  Leucas,  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Smyrna ;  success  multiplied  his  adherents  ; 
the  Thracians,    greedy  of  plunder,  flocked  to 
his  standard ;  he  acquired  a   fleet  and  army ; 
and,  though  opposed  at  sea  by  the  Ephesians, 
and  at  land  by  forces  f^om  Pontus,  Bithynia,  and 
Cappadocia,  countries  in   alliance  with  Rome, 
he  in  little  more  than  a  twelvemonth  made  him- 


9«  Justin,  1.  xxxiv.  c.  4.    Conf.  Strabo,  1.  xiv.  p.  646.  &  Plutarch, 
in  Tiber.  Graccho. 
9»  Justin,  1.  zxxvi.  c.  4.  »«  Tit.  Liv.  Epitom.  1.  lix. 
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self  master  of  all  the  principal  cities  in  the  chap. 
kingdom.  At  length  the  Romans,  who  had  ,^^ 
hitherto  counteracted  him  only  by  embassies  to 
their  allies,  sent  into  Asia  Licinius  Crassus  with 
an  army.  This  consul,  odious  by  his  ^severity 
and  rapacity,  was  surprised,  defeated,  and  made 
prisoner  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Elsea,  the 
principal  sea^port  of  Pergamus.  His  presence 
of  mind,  however,  saved  him  from  the  disgrace 
of  falling  into  the  cruel  hands  of  the  victor. 
By  piercing  the  eye  of  a  Thracian,  who  con- 
ducted him  to  Aristonicus,  he  provoked  the 
barbarian  to  dispatch  him  with  his  dagger.  ^ 

Peiperna,  successor  to  Crassus,  did  not  allow  isdefeat- 
the  enemy  long  to  triumph.     He  attacked  him  lentto 
successfully  in  the  district  of  StratonicsBa,  be-  p^^^J^ 
sieged  him  in  that  city,  compelled  him  to  sur-  oi^mp. 
render  at  discretion,  and  sent  him  in  chains  to  j^q^iso. 
Rome.  **    The  Phocs^ns,  his  abettors,  narrowly 
escaped  a  still  more  awful  vengeance.     They 
had  strenuously  assisted  Antiochus  the  Great ; 
they  had  supported  the  claims  of  the  impostor 
Aristonicus.     The  senate,  exasperated  by  these 
provocations  from  so  small  a  state,  had  deter- 
mined totally  to  extirpate  their  name  and  nation. 
But  the  warm  interposition  of  Massilia  in  Gaul, 
a  colony  of  Phocasa,  and  which  had  hitherto 
subsisted  on    the  most  friendly  footing  with 
Rome,  had  the  glory  to  save  the  former  repub- 

93  Frontin.  Stratagem.  1.  iv.  c.  5.  Floras^  1  ii.  c.  SiO.  Valer.  Maxim. 
1.  iii.  c.  2.  . 

94  Conf.  Florus,  Lfi.  c.  20.    Plutarch,  in  Tiber.  Graccfao.    Vel- 
Icius  Paterculus,  1.  ii.  c.  38.    Valer.  Maximns,  1.  iii.  c.  4. 
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CHAP,  lie  from  destruction,  and  to  rescue  the  latter 
xxv;    fy^^    the    guilt    or    infamy  of  an   enormous 
crime.®*     The  Romans,    indeed,  at  this  time, 
must  have  been  familiar  with  crimes,  since  the 
war  being  again  kindled  after  the  departure  of 
Perperna,  Aquillius,  who  succeeded  to  him  as 
consul,  submitted  to  the  infamy  of  reducing 
several  Pergamenian.  cities,  by  poisoning^- the 
fountains  which  sent  them  their  only  supplies  of 
fresh  water.  Besides  Nicomedes  IL  of  Bithynia, 
whose  assistance  seems  to  have  been  of  little 
importance,  both  Mithridates  V.  of  Pontus,  and 
Ariarathes   VI.    of    Cappadocia,     contributed 
their  best  services  towards  annexing  Pergamus 
to  Rome.     They  were  both  of  them  respectable 
princes,  •  and  wanted  not  penetration  to  discern 
the  ambition  of  the  great  Western  republic,  but 
.  discerned  also  their  incompetency  to  oppose  its 
power.    The  king  of  Cappadocia  perished  in  the 
defeat  of  Crassus  ;  the  king  of   Pontus  shared 
the  victory  of  Perperna,  and  was  rewarded  by 
the   senate  with  the  gift  of  some   districts  in 
Phrygia  ^ ;  the  resumption  of  which  by  the  Ro- 
mans afforded  matter  of  bitter  complaint  to 
Mithridates  VI.  Eupator,    his  immediate   suc- 
cessor. 
Parricidal       The  rewards  due  to  Ariarathes,   consisting  in 
in"cappfr.  some    coutiguous    portions  of   Lycaonia    and 
docia.        Cilicia,  were  bestowed  on  his- family ;  a  flourish- 
cixn!*4.      ing  family  of  six  sons,  under  the  guardianship 

B.C.  129. 

.»»  JustiD^  1.  xxxvii.  c  1.  »•  Florus,  1.  2.  c.  20. 

'   JustiD,  1.  xxxvii.  c.  1. 
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of  their  mother  Laodic^,  who,  by  the  will  of  chap. 
her  husband,  was  left  regent  of  the  kingdom,  y  ^^^ , 
But  this  flagitious  woman,  mth  a  view  to  retain 
power,  poisoned  five  of  her  sojis  before  they  at- 
tained the  age  of  manhood.  The  sixth  was 
saved  by  the  interposition  of  his  relatives,  and 
the  loyal  solicitude  of  the  Cappadocians.  *  Upon 
the  conviction  and  punishment  of  his  unnatural 
mother,  Ariarathes  VII.  assumed  the  govern- 
ment*^, and  shortly  afterwards  married  the 
daughter  of  Mithridates  V.  of  Pontus  *^,  named 
also  Laodic^,  a  name,  as  we  shall  see  hereafter, 
ever  inauspicious  to  the  fortunes  of  Cappadocia. 

During  these    transactions    in  Lesser  Asia,  ^f^^^ 
Ptolemy  Physcon  pursued  his   mad  career  in  myPhyg- 
Egypt  with  such  intolerable  cruelty,    that  his  oiymp. 
subjects  were  at  length  driven    into  rebellion,  ^^q^' 
We  have    seen  his  bloody  marriage  with   his 
brother's  widow  Cleopatra*      This  princess  was 
repudiated  to  make  room  for  the  daughter  of 
her  first  marriage,  named  also  Cleopatra,  whose 
chastity   Physcon    first    corrupted    before    he 
thought  fit  to  raise   the  harlot  to  his  bed.  ^•^ 
With   scenes,     however    abominable,    confined 
within  the  walls  of  the  palace,  his  subjects  cared 
not   to  interfere:  even   his  open   violations  of 
those  laws  which  protect  personal  security,  had 
been  endured  without  resistance  by  the  multi- 
tude,   while  the  higher   ranks  in  Alexandria, 


•*  Jastin,  1.  xxxYii.  c  1. 

»  Strabo,  I.  xii.  p.  540.  '^  Jiutio,  ibid. 

■*'  Valer.  Maxim.  1.  ix.  c,  1.    Justin,  l.xxxfiii.  c.8. 
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CHAP,  among  whom  the  philosophers  and  men  of  letters 
I  xx;v:  ^  j^yg  particularly  specified,  betook  themselves  to 
a  voluntary  banishment  into  those  hellenised 
countries  of  Asia  and  Europe,  in  which,  their 
literature  and  science  were  most  likely  to  pro- 
cure them  a  livelihood.  Yet  Ptolemy's  profligacy 
and  brutality  had  not  obliterated  the  remem- 
brance that  the  patronage  of  learning  formed 
the  hereditary  distinction  of  his  family.  He 
had  studied  under  the  critic  Aristarchus,  he 
admired  the  philosopher  Eudoxus,  his  liberality 
had  been  unbounded  to  the  sophist  Eparetus.  ^^ 
He  himiself  affected  the  praise  of  literary  ac- 
complishments ;  and  could  find  amusement  in 
acquiring  them,  amidst  pursuits  of  the  most 
contrary  nature.  ^^^  Accordingly  he  is  said  to 
have  regretted  the  irksome  solitude  to  which  his 
tyranny  had  reduced  him,,  and  to  have  spared 
no  pains»  either  to  bring  back  the  fugitives,  or 
to  attract  to  Alexandria  new  inhabitants  of  a 
similar  description,  ^^ 
The  While  he  was  thus  employed  in  re-peopling 

icJwTn  ^is  capital,  commissioners  came  to  him  firom 
^iM-  Rome,  sent,  according  to  the  policy  of  that 
hisstrik-  State,  to  inspect  at  proper  intervals  the  affairs 
^t^A  ^^  allied  kingdoms.  They  consisted  of  the 
Aeking.  younger  Scipio,  of  Mumming  and  Metellus, 
cbo"!!*  all  three  persons  of  the  highest  dignity,  and 
B.C.155.  scipio,  in  public  estimation,  the  first  man  in 
his  country.     In  their  reception,  and  the  en- 


»••  Athensus,  1.  ii.  p.  71.  '^  Id.  1.  xiv.  p.  654. 

«•«  Id.  JWd. 
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tertainments  which  accompaDied  it,  the  king  chap. 
displayed  all  his  magnificence,  and  made  pro-  y  ^^^' , 
fessions  of  unbounded  respect,  ^^  Notwith* 
standing  his  unwieldly  corpulency,  he  accom- 
panied the  commissioners  on  foot,  that  they 
might  view  the  ornaments  of  the  city ;  on  which 
occasion  Scipio  whispered  into  the  ear  of  the 
philosopher  Pansetius,  the  only  friend  who  at- 
tended him  in  this  voyage,  "  the  Egyptians  have 
to  thank  us  for  giving  their  king  this  salutary 
exercise.**  ^^  The  person  of  Ptolemy  is  repre- 
sented as  a  fit  receptacle  for  the  monstrous 
mind  thalt  inhabited  it.  '^^  He  was  of  a  short 
stature,  an  ugly  countenance,  and,  in  the  enor- 
mous trail  of  his  belly,  resembled  rather  a  hog 
than  a  man ;  his  body  was  of  immeasurable 
compass,  and  he  covered  it  with  garments  thin 
and  transparent,  the  better  to  display  his  dis- 
gusting nakedness.  ^^  Such  a  king  even  the 
Egyptians  failed  not  to  contrast  with  the  mo- 
desty and  dignity  of  Scipio ;  and  the  remon- 
strances of  the  illustrious  Roman  seem  to  have 
procured  for  the  people,  his  admirers,  a  consi- 
derable mitigation  in  their  sufferings.  But  The  Aies- 
shortly  after  the  strangers  had  left  him,  Ptolemy  S^tra"* 


renewed    his    barbarities.      The  Alexandrians  S?*°"^ 
murmured  and  began  even  to  threaten  resistance,  who  flies 
To  disarm  their  vengeance,  he  caused  a  sudden  oi^r** 
massacre  of  their  young  men,  in  the  place  of  ci^J-  ^' 
public  exercise.      This  enormity  inspired  the 


>«s  Diodorat  Excerp,  p.  6t9.  '^  Plutarch  Apophtfa. 

^"7  Athemeutf  1.  xii.  p.  549.  ■**  Justin,  1.  xxzriii.  c.  8. 
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His  repu- 
diated 
wife  Cle- 
opatra^ 
mounts 
the 
throne. 


CHAP,  citizens  with  fury.  They  flew  to  arms,  attacked 
^^^'  and  oveq)owered  his  mercenaries,  and  were  in. 
hopes  of  destroying  him  in  the  conflagration  of 
his  palace,  when  they  learned  that,  in  company 
with  his  queen  the  younger  Cleopatra,  and  his 
son  Memphites  by  the  elder,  he  had  embarked 
for  Cyprus,  the  most  considerable  of  his  de- 
pendencies. ^^ 

By  the  voice  of  the  Alexandrians,  which  was 
not  opposed  in  any  part  of  the  kingdom,  the 
elder  Cleopatra  was  set  on  the  throne  of  her  ab- 
dicated husband.     This   was   an   event  which 
Physcon  had  not  foreseen.      He  doubted  not 
but  one  of  his  sons  by  that  princess  would  have 
been  named  for  his  successor.     Memphites  the 
younger  he  had  therefore  carried  with  him  to 
Cyprus.     The  elder,  whose  name  is  unknown^ 
was  his  viceroy  in  Cyren^. '   This  unfortunate 
viceroy  was  sent  for,  and  landed  in  Cyprus  only 
to  meet  the  hand  of  an  assassin."®    Upon  in- 
telligence  of   his    murder,    the    Alexandrians 
lion  of  his  testified  their  rage  against  the  tyrant  by  destroy- 
and  be-  '  ing  hls  statues  ;  an  act  which  he  ascribed  to  the 
resentment  of  the  queen^regent,  for  the  loss  of 
her  son.      In  this  point  of  maternal  afiection 
finding  his  wife  vulnerable,  the  monstrous  father 
cut  off  the  head  of  her  younger  son,  Memphites^ 
a  boy  in  his  fourteenth  year,  and  inclosed  it  ip 
a  casket,  that  it  might  be  delivered  to  the  mo- 
ther on  the  anniversary  of  her  birth-day«  "^ 


He  pro- 
cures the 
assassina- 


heads  the 
younger. 


»«»  Xit.  Liy.Epttom.  1.  lix.    Orqsus,  l.v.  e.  10. 
'*•  Justin,  1.  xxxviii.  c.  8. 
-«»  Diodorus  Excerp.  p.  602.    Vaier.  Maxim.  &  Tit.  Liv.ibid. 
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The  horiid  present  changed  a  day  of  rejoic-   c  H  A  P. 
ing  into  melancholy  mourning,  which,  beginning  i  ^^'_» 
from  the  palace,  filled  the  city  of  Alexandria.  ^*'  Phyiicoii 
The  inhabitants  resumed  arms  under  Marsyas,  j^^ 
whom  the  queen  had  constituted  her  general,  notwkh- 
determining  with  one  accord  to  resist  the  in-  the  oppa- 
vasion  of  Physcon,  who,  they  were  informed,  D^eSLs 
had  reinforced  his  armament  in  Cyprus,    and  Njcator. 
collected  a  large  body  of  mercenaries  in  order  cix^i. 
to  recover  his  capital.     Thesie  forces  landed  in  ^'C**^** 
Egypt,  under  Hegelochus,  who,   having  pro- 
voked Marsyas  to  battle,  put  his  army  of  Alex- 
andrians to  the  rout,  and  made  captive  their 
commander.     In  this  extremity  the  queen-re- 
gent, now  shut  up  in  Alexandria,  applied  to 
Demetrius  II.  king  of  Syria,  who  had  married, 
as  we  have  seen,  her  ddest  daughter,  informing 
him  of  the  murder  of  her  two  sons,  and  assur- 
ing him  that  if  he  could  bring  any  considerable 
body  of  men  into  Egypt,  he  might  make  him- 
self master  of  the  kingdom.     Demetrius  com- 
plied veiy  Unseasonably  with  this  proposal ;  for 
his  bad  government  had  rendered  him  odious 
to  the  Syrians,  and  his  marriage  with  Rhodo- 
gmia  in  Parthia  had  mortally  offended  his  queen. 
Confident,  how^ever,  in  the  strength  of  his  mer- 
cenaries,   and    eitpecialiy  of  some  bodies    of 
Greeks  recently  returned  from  their  Parthian 
warfare,  he  neglected  the  rising   sedition,  at 
home,  marched  towards  the  Egyptian  frontier, 

,    ^»«  Diodor.  Excerpt,  p.  602. 
rah*  IT.  Z 
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CHAP,  and  laid  siege  to  Peiusium.  ^**    But  before  he 
>  ^^'  J  had  gained  possession  of*  that  key  to  the  coun- 
try, the  citizens  of  Antioch  and  Apamea,  still 
infected  with  the  leaven  of  Tryphon's  party  "\ 
broke  out  into  open  rebellion.     Lest  their  ex- 
ample might  be  followed  throughout  the  king- 
dom, Demetrius  raised  the  siege  of  Pelusium, 
and  hastened  back  into  his  own  dominions ;  upon 
intelligence  of  which  movement,  the  queen-re- 
gent of  Egypt  embarked  with  all  her  treasures, 
and  sailed  "*  to  Ptolemais  in  Syria,  where  her 
daughter,  wife  to  Demetrius,  had  long  held  her 
residence.    Shortly  after  her  flight  from  Alex- 
suidria,;  ^Physcon  recovered  possession  of  that 
capital :  and,  as  if  he  had  wished  to  obliterate 
the  memory  of  his  past  cruelties  by  an  act  of 
singular   clemency,  he  pardoned   the  captive 
JMareiyas,  a  general  taken  in  arms  at  the  head  of 
V   his  enemies.  "^ 
Physcon         Meanwhile,  the  rebellion  in  Syria  continued 
^.^      to  make  progress  j    although  the  insurgents, 
DemetriuB  j^q^i  disgusted  with  the  pride  and  cruelty  of 
poster       Demetrius,  had  not  agreed  among  themselves 
zS?*^  whoiii  to  substitute  m  his  stead.     Amidst  their 
oijrmp.      indecision  or  contrariety,  Physcon  sent,  at  the 
B.C.128.  head  of  a  part  of  the  same  victorious  troops 
who  had  recently  triumphed  in  Egypt,  a  youth, 

*•»  Joseph.  Antiq.  Jud.  1.  xiii.  c.  9.     . 

"*  This  can  be  the  only  meaning  of  Justin,  1.  xxxix.  c.  K  Anti^ 
odienses  primi^  duce  Tryphone,  &c:  Trfphon  was  slain  twelve 
years  before. 

"«  Jdseph.  ibid. 

"•  Diodorus  Excerp.  p.  603. 
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name  Alexander  Zebina  "^  in  reality,  son  to  a  c  H  A ». 
broker  of  Alexandria,  but  who  was  instructed  ^^^^ 
to  claim  his  descent,  through  Alexander  Balas, 
from  Antiochus  Epiphanes;   to  which  branch 
of  the   Seleucidas  many  Syrians  still  adhered 
with  the  warmth  of  compassion,  or  the  obsti* 
nacy  of  prejudice.     Reinforced  by  men  of  this 
description,  and  other  Syrian  malecohtents,  Ze- 
bina  met  Demetrius  in  the  field.     A  decisive  Demetriuf 
battle  was  fought  near  Damascus.    Tlie  merce-  ^^Se 
naries  of  the  king  were  put  to  the  rout,  and,  p<i  "lain 
when  he  himself  escaped  to  Ptolemais,  he  found  Sc  iStU* 
the  gates  of  that  city  shut  against  him  by  the  flf^^L 
two   Cleopatras,    his  wife  and   mother-in  Jaw.  her  views. 
The  former  was  actuated  on  this  occasion  by  a  ciS^i, 
motive  less  excusable,  as  her  subsequent  beha^  B.C.  i««* 
viour  too  clearly  indicates,  than  the  resentment 
of  offended  love.  She  had  horn  two  sons  to  De- 
metrius, just  growing  into  manhood,  under  whose 
name,  upon  the  destruction   of  her  husband, 
she  hoped  fo  be  called  by  a  party  to  assume  the 
reins  of  government.     When  Demetrius  there- 
fbre  fled  from  Ptolemais  to  Tyre,  and  was  still 
regarded  by  the  citizens  of  that  place  as  their 
sovereign,  Cleopatra  spared  no  pains  to  exas- 
perate the  Tyrians  against  him.    Her  machin- 
ations proved   successful.      Even   respect  far 
lyrian  Hercules,  in  whose  temple  he  took  re- 
fiige"®,  was  unable  to  save  his  life,  justly  foi^^ 

■^7  Jesfph.  Amaf,  #mL>1  xiii.  e.  9.  Justin,  L  nudx.  c.  1*  Athe- 
iMMU»  L  V.  p.  211.  2^biiia  is  a^Syrian  nickname^  denoting  a  bouglit- 
slive.    Porphyr.  Fragment.  Eusebian. 

^'*  Justin^  1.  xxxix.  c.  1. 
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CHAP,  felted  indeed  to  his  injured  subjects,  but  most 
,.  ^^^;  V  wickedly    destroyed   by   his    wife's    profligate 

ambition."^ 
Civil  war        The  local  cu'cumstances  of  Syria  highly  fa- 
ylarJin     voured   Cleopatra's  purposes.      A   country    of 
Syria.        mountains,  and  valleys,  and  innumerable  strong- 
^ixHt^3—  holds,  was  not  to  be  won  by  the  issue  of  a  bat- 
B.*c.  fss    *^^     Though  Zebina,  who  assumed  the  title  of 
—122.       king  Alexander  II.  was  master  of  the  field,  and 
had  entered  into   strict  alliance  ^^  with  Hyr- 
canus,  prince  of  the  Jews,  yet  many  fortified 
cities,  now  that  the  odious  Demetrius  was  no 
more,  declared  for  the  legitimate  succession  of 
Jiis  elder  son  Seleucus,  and  spurned  the  impostor 
whom   Ptolemy  Physcon    endeavoured  to   set 
over  them.     In  this  manner  the  kingdom    of 
Syria  came  to  be  divided  into  two  hostile  states, 
which,  duiing  five  years^  balanced  each  other ; 
one  abetting  the  pretensions  of  Alexander  11. 
and  the  other  asserting  the  rights  of  the  sons  of 
"Seleucus    Demetrius.    The  elder  of  these  sons,  Seleu- 
tinatedby  ^^^  V.  had  scarccly  borne  his  title  a  single  year, 
w^mo-      when  he  was  assassinated  by  the  hand  of  his 
oi3;mp.      mother  ^^\   to  whom   too   much  independence 
B.c!  125.  of  spirit  had  rendered  him  obnoxious.     He  was 
succeeded , by  his  brother  Antiochus  VJIL  who 
assumed  the  epithets  of  Philometor  and  Epi- 
phahes^^,  but  who  is  known  in  histpry  by  his 

"»  Appian.  de  Reb.  Syriac.  c  ««.  *  ' 

.  »?•  Josephus,  I.  xiii.  c.  9. 
.  ^"  Ht  Liv.  Epitom.  I.  Ixix.    Appian.  de  Reb.  Syriac.,  c  68. 

*^  The  former  epithet  appears  in  Pprpfayry  and  Josef^iis^abim 
cited :  the  latter  on  coins.  "    .• 
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nickname  of  Grypus,  or  hook-nose.  **  During  chap 
the  first  three  y^ars  of  his  reign^  Grypus  main-  ^  xxv^^ 
tained  the  show  of  unbounded  deference  for 
the  will  of  his  mother,  and  co-operated  with 
her,  by  intrigues  rather  than  arms,  against  Alex- 
ander It.  their  common  enemy.  By  bribes  and 
promises,  Alexander's  garrisons  were  corrupted : 
his  oflicers  deserted ;  several  cities  rfebelled, 
particularly  the  important  strong-hold  Laodicea, 
at  the  foot  of  mount  Libanus. 

.Alexander    showed    considerable    ability  in  Clemency 
counteracting  the  machinations  of  his   adver-  ande/n. 
saries ;  but  still  more  signalised  his  clemency  in  ZeWna. 
pardoning  such  traitors  as  thfe  chance  of  airms, 
at  any  time,  put  into  his  hands.     On  regaining 
Laodicea,  he  spared  even  Antipater,  Clonius, 
and  ^ropus,.  three  of  his  confidential  friends 
who  had  combined  to  betray  him.     This  forgiv- 
ing disposition  proved  highly  conducive  to  his 
interest.     Through  love  for  his  mildness  and 
benignity,  many,  who  well  knew  him   for  an 
impostor,  were  yet  zealous  to  uphold  his  usurp- 
ation. >?^  - 

I  The    misfortunes   of  Alexander    proceeded  Warsud- 
from-  a  quarter  the  least  suspected,  the  same  ^^j^jIT 
hand,  which  had  raised  him,   being- suddenly  him  by 
exerted  to  pull  him  down.     Ptolemy  Physcon,  phjs^on 
with  the  caprice  natural  to  his  character,  en-  '"*'** 
tered  into  an  alliance  with  Grypus  ^^,  and  gave  o1>nip. 

clxiv.  3f* 
B.C.  1^. 
*^  Justiiiy  1.  xxxix.  c.  I.  &  Joseph.  I.  xiii.  c.  9. 

•  "*  AthensBus,  1.  v.  p.  211.    Coiif.  Diodor.  Excerp.  p^  603. 

>^5  Physcon  found  Zebina  less  subservient  to  him  than  he  ex* 
pected ;  history  assigns  not  any  particular  ground  of  o/ience. 
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CHAP,  him  in  marriage  Tryphaena^  the  eldest  of  his 
s^^^  three  daoghters.     The  nuptials  were  celebrated 
with  due  pomp.      Tryphaena  brought  for  her 
dower  a  reinforcement  ,of  her  father's  merce- 
naries^.    Alexander  was  driven  to  the  necessity 
o£  %htiDg  a  battle,  in  which  he  was  entirely 
fodrsaken  by  his  good  fortune/    He  fled  with  a 
slender  train  from  one  city  to  another,  and  en- 
deavoured hastily  to  ccdlect  such  supplies   of 
money  as  might  ensure  him  a  comfortable  re- 
treat in  Greece,  in  which  country,  then  enjoy- 
ing undisturbed  quiet  under  the  supronacy  of 
Rome,  he  had  purposed  to  lead  a  life  of  philo- 
sophy and  happiness^  bidding  for  ever  adieu  to 
the  treacherous  pursuits  of  ambition.    But,  with 
a  view  to  this  design,  he  was  tempted  to  lay 
fcold  of  rich  treasures  in  one  of  the  teroples  at 
Antioch.     The  priests  raised  the  cry  of  sacri- 
lege.   A  tumult  ensued ;   Alexander  fled  pre- 
cipately,  and,  to  escape  his  pursuers,  betook  him- 
self to  unfrequented  paths,  amcmg  which,  being 
encountered  and  recognised  by  a  band  of  rob- 
bers, he  ended  his  life  by  poison.  '^     Thus  died 
Zebiha,  the  son  of  a  broker  of  Alexandria,  who, 
for  nearly  six  years,  bad  filled  the  throne  of  the 
Seleucida^. 
Intrijgues        The  destruction  of  this  rival  infused  new 
^     boldness  into  Grypus,  and  determined  him  to 


r  ^agic  rebel  against  the  haughty  dictates  of  his  mother* 
To  cure  this  wound  to  her  ambition,  Cleopatra 

*^  He  feared»  the  banditti,  to  make  thdr  own  peaoe,  nvould  sur- 
lender  him  to  Antiocbus.  Diodoru^  Excerpt  p.  604.  Justing 
Lxxxix,  c.  2# 
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had  recourse  to  the  most  ne&rious  practices.  cHap. 
Besides  her  son  by  Alexander  Balas,  slain  in  ^  ^^^' 
childhood  by  Tryphon,  and  her  two  sons  by 
Demetrius  II.  Nicator,  the  elder  of  whom  she 
had  murdered,  and  by  the  younger  of  whom  she 
now  thought  herself  slightedt  she  had  a  fourth  son 
still  remaining,  the  fruit  of  her  mairiage  with 
Antiochus  VIL,  Sidetes ;  and  who,  having  been 
educated  in  the  republic  of  Cyzicus  in  the  Pro- 
pontis,  is  distinguished  in  history  by  the  epithet 
Cyzicenus,  joined  to  the  hereditary  name  of  Antio- 
chus. ^^  As  Cyzicenus  was  several  years  younger 
than  his  brother  Grypus,  Cleopatra  doubted  not 
to  find  in  him  more  unbounded  compliance  with 
her  will  j  she  determined  therefore  to  cut  off  the 
one,  to  make  room  for  the  succession  of  the 
other.  With  this  execrable  purpose,  she  tendered 
a  poisoned  cup  to  Grypus,  as  he  returned  warm 
firom  exercise.  But,  apprised  of  the  treachery, 
her  son  begged  leave  to  pledge  her ;  and  when 
she  refused  to  drink,  produced  the  evidences  of 
her  guilt,  and  forced  her  to  swallow  the  mortal  > 

draught*^  Thus  perished  Cleopatra,  wife  to 
three  kings;  the  mother  also  of  three,  who 
reigned  in  her  lifetime ;  and  of  Cyzicenus,  a 
fourth,  who  mounted  the  throne  of  Antioch 
eight  years  after  her  death. 

During  this  period  of  eight  years,  Syria  en-  Antiocbu* 
joyed  profound  peace  at  home  and  abroad.  The  ^Jf^p*^' 
limits  of  the  kingdom  were  indeed  greatly  con-  quietly 

*^  Josephusy  I.  xiii.  c,  10. 

*^  Jtistta,  1.  xxxix,  c.  3.    Appian«  de  Reb.  Syritic.  c,  #8. 
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CHAP,  tracted,  but  Antiochus  VIII.  Grypus,   re^ed 
V  -^j  without  a  rival ;  and,  in  this  cessation  of  foreign 
-eight  >;ear8  wara  and  domestic  sedition,  distinguished  him- 
Oly^^     *^lf  only  by  the  luxury  of  his  entertainments 
^*ixv1 5    *"^  ^^^  splendour  of  his  festivals.     The  games 
KC.  121    which  he  celebrated  at  Daphne,  the  Olympia  of 
""***'       Syria^  rivalled  those  exhibited  lialf  a  century 
before  his  time,  by  Antiochus  IV.   sumamed 
Epiphanes.  Grypus  had  also  assumed  this  boast- 
ful title :  and,   like   the  first  who  wore  it,  is 
pourtrayed  on  his   coins  under  the  figure   of 
Jupiter  stretching    forth  garlands  of  victory* 
History  has  handed  down  the  name  of  Apol- 
lonius  among  the  lying  flatterers  whom  he  pam- 
pered, and  that  of  Diogenes,  a  philosopher  of 
Babylon,  among  the  unfortunate  victims  of  truth 
spoken  with  uneourtly  freedom.  ^^ 
Beath  of        Meanwhile,    Cyzicenus,    the  half-brother   of 
PhvM^on     Grypus,  as  he  advanced  into  manhood,  became 
-:^n-        the   object  of  jealousy  and  persecution.     The 
hit  widow  dangers  which  he  apprehended  to  his  person, 
Oiyma^^    seemed  to  leave  him  no  alternative  between   a 
«V;^'      crown  and  a  grave.  ^^     We  know  not  what 
resources  he  might  derive  from  the  private  in- 
heritance of  his  father  Antiochus  Sidetes ;  hut 
that  unfortunate  prince,   the  last  of  the  Seleu- 
cidae  who  discovered  any  love  for  glory,  had 
left  many  partisans  in  Syria;  and   the   circum- 
stances of  a  neighbouring  kingdom  tended  at 
this  juncture  to  reinforce  their  numbers.     Pto- 
lemy Physcon  had  reigned  twenty-nine  years  in 

"9  AtbenscuiT.  ***  Justii>,  l,  xx&>x.  e.  'J. 
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JEgypt»  without  exhausting  the  patience  of  his   oh  a  p. 
subjects  by  his  bloody  tyranny,  aggravated  by  ,  /^v-  ^ 
beastly  profligacy.     He  died  unmolested  in  his 
bed,  bequeathing  the  kingdom   of  Cyren^  to  a 
natural  son,  Ptolemy  Apion^^\  that  is,  the  slender, 
a  nickname  directly  opposite  to  that  imposed  on 
the  swollen  father.     To  his  queen   Cleopatra, 
Physcon  left  his  Jsingdom  of  Egypt,  ordering  her 
to  associate  in  the  government  whichever  of  her 
two  sons,  Lathyrus  or  Alexander,   she  thought 
fit  to  prefer.  *^  The  queen  had  as  little  maternal 
feeling  as  her  ruthless  sister,  whose  monstrous 
cruelties  have  rfecently  deformed  the  annals  of 
Syria.      But    ambition    made    her  prefer  the 
younger  of  her  sons  for  a  partner  in  power ;  and 
to  prevent  opposition  on  the  side  of  his  brother 
Lathyrus,  she  had  contrived  to  send  this  prince, 
before  his  father's  death,  as  viceroy  into  Cyprus, 
an  employment  considered   by  him  only  as  an 
honourable  banishment.     The   Egyptians,   and  Ptolemy 
particularly  the  citizens  of  Alexandria,  espoused  caiiel  to' 
the  interest  of  Lathyrus,  and  loudly  demanded  ^**c^^"«- 
that  notwithstanding  the  capricious  destination 
of  Physcon,  and  the  unjust  option  of  Cleopatra, 
the  legitimate  heir  to  their  monarchy  should  be 
called  to  govern  them.     Cleopatra  yielded  re- 
luctantly to  the   torrent,    but  before  consent- 
ing to  the   coronation  of  Lathyrus,    required 
him    to    repudiate    his    present    wife,    and   to 
marry  her  younger  sister;  *^    Of  these  succes* 


<3>  Justin,  1.  xxxix.  c.  5.    Applan.  de  Bell.  Mithridat.  c.  121. 
'^'^  Puui^anias,  Attic.  *3j  Justin,  1.  xxxix.  c.  3. 
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CHA.P.  sive    wives  of  Lathyrus,    both    daughters  to 
^  XXV.  ^  Cleopatra,  tlie  elder  is  only  known  by  that  ap- 
pellative common  to  so  many  Egyptian  females 
of  the  royal  blood  ;  the  other  was  named  Selene, 
and  being  a  princess,  as  will  appear  from  her 
subsequent    history,    of   singular    address  and 
spirit,  was  probably  on  that  account  selected  by 
the  queen-mother,   to  whom  ghe  was  totally 
devoted,  an  the  fittest  instrument  for  governing 
the  mind  of  her  husband. 
Cyzicenus       With  this  queen^mother,  the  Jews  established 
^f  the    jjj  Egypt  had  long  been  peculiar  favourites.  Two 
ggainst  his  individuals  of  that  nation,  Chelcias  and  Ana- 
Grypus.     nias  *",   SOUS  to  the  high-priest  of .  Heliopolis, 
dMv!^4.     ^^^  her  counsellors  and  generals,  and  the  prime 
B.c..ii3f.   directors  in  all  her  affairs.     They  represented  to 
her  that  their  countrymen  in  Palaestine,  so  often 
insulted  by  the  Syrian  kings,  were  in  danger  of 
a  new  invasion  on  thie  part  of  Antiochus  Grypus, 
To  avert  this  evil,  it  was  necessary  to  abet  the 
1  cause  of  Cyzicenus.     The  divorced  Cleopatra, 
now  useful  to  the  views  of  her  mother,    was 
Uierefore  sent  into  Syria,  to  become  the  bride  of 
that  prince,  with  a  body  of  broops  from  Cyprus 
for  her  dower.  ^^ 
Horrid  ex-      Among  the  first  incidents  in  the  warfare  which 
DfCie!^     followed,  and  which  is  very  imperfectly  related, 
patraand   Cyziccuus  gained  possessiou  ofAutioch ;  shortly 
r<^^^^'  afterwards,  he  was  defeated  in  battle,  but  effected 
iveh  wives  ^  retreat  to  that  city,  in  which,  as  a  place  of 

rival  bro-    safety,  he  had  left  his  newly  married  wife.  While 
then. 

134  Josephus,  i.  xuu  c.  10.  *3«  Justin,  1.  xxxix.  c.  S. 
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he  rallied,  however,  his  broken  forces,  Grypuir  chap. 
assaulted  and  recovered  Antioch.     Triphaena  v  '^^'  , 
attended  Grypus  in  this  expedition.    The  eldest  oiymp. 
daughter  of  Physcon,  Triphaena,  had  now  at  her.  bx.  112/ 
mercy  an  aspiring  sister,  who,  in  marrying  ,a 
pretender  to  her  husband's  throne,  had  presiitoedi 
to  become  her  rival.     In  the  rage  of  wounded' 
pride^  she  thirsted  for  Cleopatra's  blood;  aiid 
when  Grypus  warmly  ppposed  this  fell  purpose, 
she  thought  his  expressioas  keener  and  stronger 
than  any  that  his  cold  compassion  was  likely  to 
dictate.     She  imperiously  demanded  that  her 
rival  in  love,  as  well  as  in  power,  should  be  sub- 
jected to  her  vengeance.     Her  impious  orders 
were  as  impiously  executed;   since  Clfeopatra, 
being  pursued  into  the  most  venerated  sanctuary 
of  Antioch,  her  arms,  while  they  clasped  the 
divinity  of  the  place,  were  hacked  in  pieces  by 
the  ministers  of  her  ruthless  sister.  ^^     The 
mangled  princess  expired  in  imprecationii  for 
vengeance  against  profaned  religion  and  parri- 
cidal murder.  Her  prayer  was  heard ;  for  shortly 
afterwards  Cyzicenus  gained  a  decisive  victory^ 
Tryphaena  was  taken  in  the  rout,  and  sacrificed 
to  the  offended  manes  of  Cleopatra  *^^ :  Grypus 
retreated  to  Aspendus  in  Pamphylia;  white  his 
victorious  antagonist,  under  the  title  of  Antio- 
chus  IX.   Fhilopator,  established  his  authority 
over  the  greater  part  of  Syria.  ^^ 
His  ascendency  in  power  only  displayed  the  Cyzicemi* 

—  his  vile 

>36  Justin,  1.  xxxix.  c.  3.  *"  Id.  ibid. 

13*  Appiati.  de  Rcb.  Syriac.  c.  09.    Conf.  Joseph,  i.  xiii.  c*  10. 
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worthlessness  of  his  character*  Equally  careless^ 
of  the  affairs  Jot  war  arid  government,  the  new" 
king  of  Syria  indulged  in  the  lowest  pleasures, 
and  delighted  in  the  basest  society.  The  inter- 
vals of  gross  bodily  gratifications  were  filled  up 
by  listening  to  the  jests  of  bufioons  and  by 
staring  at  the  tricks  of  jugglers.  Puppets  and 
automata  ^^^  formed  a  favourite  amiisement.  His 
ipost  royal  sport  was  hunting,  but  even  this  w^as 
pursued  capriciously  and  vilely.  He  would  otlen 
rise  in  the  night,  and  sally  into  the  field  with  a 
few  of  the  meanest  attendants.  He  thus  nar- 
rowly missed,  on  repeated  occasions,  paying  the 
forfeit  of  his  folly  to  boars  or  panthers,  ^f^ 

While  Cyzicenus  was  thus  idly  employed  in 
Syria,  Grypus,  in  less  than  twelve  months. after 
his  retreat,  returned  from  Pamphylia  with  an 
army  which  the  proper  application  of  the  trea- 
sures transported  with  him  rendered  numerous 
arid  formidable.  Such  at  least  it  appeared  to  his 
brother,  who  abandoned  to  him  the  principal 
division  of  the  kingdom,  and  retreated  into 
Coele-Syria.  Grypus,  sensible  of  the  difficulty.of 
penetrating  into  this  iritricate  territory,  listened 
to  a  compromise  founded  on  a  treaty  of  parti- 
tion.* .  According  to  this  treaty  ^^^  the  Greater 
or  Upper  Syria,  with  its  capital  Antioch,  was 
resigned  to  Grypus.   Cyzicenus  was  thenceforth 


139  Diodorus  Excerpt,  p.  606.  Hero,  the  scholar  of  Ctedbius^ 
who  lived  (}own  to  the  reign  of  Ptolemy  Physcon,  composed  two 
books  on  the  subject  of  Automata.  His  philosophy  was  degraded 
into  a  puppetsh'ow,  foj:  the  amusement  of  .childish  tyrants. 

»*•  Id,  ibid.  p.  $07. 

»*•  Joscphus,  1.  XXX.  c.  10.  &  Porphyr.  Fragment.  Eusebian. 
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to  reign  at  Damascus  in  Coele-Syria,  two  hundred  c  H  A  P. 
miles  distant  from  the  residence  of  his  brother.     ,  ^^^'^ 
The  vast  dominions   of  the   Seleucidae  had  Theterri- 
been  gradually  reduced  to  a  single  kingdom.  Jhebro!-^ 
That  kingdom  was  now  divided  between  two  ^K^.SJJ*^ 
hostile  brothers,  and  even  their  respective  share?  their 
had  suffered  great  defalcations.   In  the  northern  ^J^" 
part  of  the  country,  a  small  independent  state 
had  sprung  up  in  C^mmagene^^,  the  district 
contiguous  to  the  Euphrates.     On  the  sea-coast, ' 
the  cities  of  Tyre  and  Sidon  had  resumed  their 
ancient  liberty  ^^ ;  and,  in  the  south,  the  Jews, 
under  the  bold  and  able  Hyrcanus,  were  for- 
midable enemies  to  the  new  kingdom  of  Damas*- 
cus,  on  the  territories  of  which  they  had  already 
made   deep  encroachments.     To  extend  their 
dominion  to  the   original  limits  of  the   Holy 
Land,  Hyrcanus,   in  the  twenty-sixth  year  of 
his  administration,  sent  his  two  sons,  Aristobulus 
and  Antigonus,  to  lay  siege  to  Samaria.  ^^    This 
place,  long  rival  to  Jerusalem,  was  now  chiefly 
inhabited  by  Syrian  Greeks,  and  seemed  to  An^ 
tiochus  Cyzicenus  the  firmest  bulwarks  pf  the 
possessions  still  remaining  to  his  family  in  Palaes;^ 
tine.     He  therefore  hastened  to  the  defence  of  Si^  and 
Samaria,    but   being    defeated   in   battle,    was  samwSL*^ 
obliged  to  crave  assistance  from  his  neighbour  ^^J^P- 
Ptolemy  Lathjrrus,  then  reigning  in  Egypt  con-  B.c.iok 
jointly  with  his   mother.      Lathyrus,    without 
consulting  that  princess,  sent  to  him  a  rein* 

*4«  Appian.  da  Bell,  Mithridat. 

*tf  The  aurwofua  attested  on  medals. 

}**  Josephusy  1«  xiii.  c.  Ijt). 
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CHAP,  fbrcement  of  six  thousand  men.    But  this  sue- 
V  ^^"^^  cour  not  answering  his  expectation,  he  retired 
impatiently  to  Tripoli,  leaving  his  forces  under 
the  command  of  Callimander  and  Epicrates,  of 
whom  the  former  was  slain,  and  the  latter  cor- 
rtipted.     Through  the  treachery  of  Epicrates, 
Scythopolis  and  other  strong-holds  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  Jews.     Samaria  surrendered  after 
a  year's  siege.^*^   Its  inhabitants  were  enslaved ; 
the  city  was  desolated  and  demolished ;  and  the 
Jews  thus  obtaining  secure   possession  of  the 
Aristobo-    neighbouring  territory,  Aristobulus,  who  in  little 
*"f  a"*     ™ore  than  twelve  months  succeeded,  as  high- 
Jews,        priest,  to  his  father  Hyrcanus,  assumed  the  royal 
dx^^'s.    diadem,  and  was  the  first  king  that  reigned  in 
B.C.  107.   Palestine  after  the  lapse  of  nearly  five  centuries 
from  the  sad  era  of  Babylonish  captivity.  ^^    His 
dominions  did  not  entirely  comprehend  the  three 
districts  of  Judaea,  Samaria,  and  Galilee,  since 
several  cities  on  the  sea-coast  which,  amidst  the 
distractions  of  Syria  had  thrown  off  the  yoke  of 
1}iat  kingdom,   either  erected  themselves  into 
republics,  or  submitted  to  domestic  rulers.     In 
the  nuniber  of  the  former  Ptolemais  deserves 
partix^ular  mention,  on  account  c^  transactions 
which  will  presently  be  related. 
Ptokmy        '^^  assistance  which  Lath3rrus  had  afforded 
^•^  against  the  Jews,  her  peculiar  favourites,  pro- 
tbroned     voked  much  resentment  in  his  mother.    She 
SuS  arti-  determined  to  precipitate  him  from  the  throne, 
ficesofhis  and  to  advance  in  his  stead  her  younger  son 

mother.  "^         ^ 

^  Joiepliua,  1.  xiii.  ^  W,  '^  Ibid.  q.  19. 
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Alexander,  then  viceroy  in  Cyprus.    For  ac-  chap 
complishing  this  design,  she  had  recourse  to  a  ».  P^y. 
stratagem  equally  cruel  and  perfidious.     Her  oiymp. 
eunuchs  sallied  from  the  palace  of  Alexandria  b!c!"i^, 
streaming  with  blood,  and  imploring  the  aid  of 
the  citizens  against  Lathyrus,  "  whom,  at  the  . 
price  of  their  wounds,  they  had  hardly  been 
,able  to  restrain  from  the  crime  of  parricide/* 
An  insurrection  followed ;   the  palace  was  as- 
saulted ;  Lathyrus,  apprised  of  his  danger  from 
the  enraged  multitude,  secretly  escaped  by  sea, 
while  his  brother,  as  had  previously  been  con- 
certed, arrived  from  Cyprus,  and  took  on  him 
the  government.  ^^ 

The  revolution  in  his  favour  had  been  effected,  ftjiemy* 
however,  merely  through  the  deluded  passions  i^t!%. 
of  the  capital,   and  was  not  generally  abetted  %ro8«t3i 
either  by  the  state  or  army.     Lathyrus,  having  a  grea^   . 
sailed  to  Cyprus,   was  acknowledged  in  that  ofymp. 
island :  and  the  forces  sent  to  reduce  him,  im-  ^^}?"-  ^- 
mediately  came  over  to  his  party.     Master  of       * 
Cyprus,  and  of  an  army  thirty  thousand  strong, 
he  watchedf  an  opportunity  of  returning  by  force 
into  Egypt.    Under  these  circumstances  Arisrto^ 
bulus,  king  of  the  Jews,  after  a  reign  of  two 
years,  was  succeeded  by  his  brother  Alexander 
Jannaeus,  who  determined  to  reduce  the  inde- 
pendent cities  on  his  sea^-doast.     He  began  by 
besieging*  Ptolemais.   The  citizens  of  that  place, 
while  they  availed  themselves, of  the  strength  of 
their  walls>  looked  around  for  fdrfeign  assistance^ 

^7*  Pauanniaft,  Attics  a  9. 
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€ H  AP.  The  Syrian  brothers  Grypus  ajid  Cyzicenus  had 
.^f  ^  '  r^o^wed  hostilities  with  each  other,  and  neither 
of  them  could  be  expected  to  befriend  Ptolemais, 
which  had  revolted  from  their  family.  In  £gypt, 
Cleopatra,  who  allowed  to  her  son  Alexander 
only  the  name  of  king,  considered  the  interests 
of  the  Jews  as  her  own.     Some  feeble  aid  might 
be  afforded  to  Ptolemais  from  Sidon  and  Gaza, 
cities  which  had  formed  themselyes  into  repub- 
lics ;  from  Dora,  and  from  Caesarsea  then  called 
the  tower  of  Straton  j  which  two  places,  under 
a  chief  named.  Zoilus,  had  asserted  independ- 
ence, and  were  resolved  to  maintain  it  against 
He  is  in-    both  Jews  and  Syrians.     But  the  chief  hopes 
sjS^a  to^^   of  the  besieged  city  rested  in  Ptolemy  Lathy rus, 
oppose  the  who,   upon  the  first  invitation,   sailed  with  a 
the'jews.  ; powerful  armament  to  its  relief.     The  magni- 
dxvii^V.    *^^^»  however,  of  this  armament,  rendered  its 
B.C;i65.  assistance  suspicious;   and  Demaenetus,   a  fa- 
vourite demagogue,  assured  his  fellow-citizens, 
that,  on  pretence  of  defending  Ptolemais  against 
the  king  of  the  Jews,  Lathyrus  had  come  with 
no.  other  view  than  that  of  conquering  it  for 
.himself.     Upon  his  arrival  on  the  coast,   the 
Jewish  army  had  raised  the  siege ;  but  the  gates 
of  the  city  were  kept  ^ut  against  its  deliverer. 
JStung  with  this  afiront,  Lathyrus  embraced  the 
~  hostile  resolution  that  had  been  unwarrantably 
ascribed  to  him.     One  part  of  his  army  he  left 
to  besiege  Ptolemais,  while  the  other,  which  he 
commanded  in  person,  marched  against  the  king 
of  the  Jews.  ^^ 

/»«■  Josephus,  1,  xiii.  c.  IS?. 
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To  this  latter  measure  he  was  instigated  by   chap. 
Zoilus,  styled  tyrant  of  Dora,  and  by  the  citi-  ^  ^^^'v 
zens  of  Gaza;    and  further  stimulated  by  the  Battle  of 
treachery  of  the  Jewish  king,   who,  while  he  A*°S^""" 
craved  peace  from  Lathyrus,  secretly  negociated  massacre 
a  war  against  him  with  Cleopatra,  his  mother  w^" 
and  relentless  enemy.     But  tliis  perfidy  recoiled  oij^mp, 
on   the   traitor.      Lathyrus    pursued    him   into  B.c.104. 
Galilee,  ravaged. that  district,  took  and  plun- 
dered Asochis,  and  totally  defeated  the  collected 
forces  of  the  Jews  in  a  great  battle  on  the  banks 
of  the  Jordan.     The  conqueror  urged  his  ad- 
vantage with  blood-thirsty  vengeance  against  a 
people   peculiarly   obnoxious  to   him.     Thirty 
thousand,    another  report   says  fifty  thousand, 
Jews,  perished  in  the  rout;  and:  the  blunted 
weapons  of  the  pursuers   dropped  from  their 
wearied  hands  before  they  hearkened  to  the  K^ries 
for  quarter. .   Even  the  harmless  villages  on  the 
Jordan,    teeming  with   women    and  children, 
escaped  not  the  merciless  havoc.     Lathyrus  or- 
dered them  to  be  desolated  with  shocking  >cir. 
cumstances  of  cruelty.  ^^. 

Meanwhile,  Cleopatra  had  assembled  a  great  Ptoiemais 
army  under  the  Jews  Chelcias  and  Ananias,  her  lhr^>^ 
favoiuites^  and  generals,  that  they  might  march  ^^  ^y 
to  the  assistance  of  their  countrymen.     She  her-  mutually 
self  sailed  to  Ptoiemais,  still  besieged  by  part  of  t^i^. 
the  forces  of  Lathyrus.     Her  arrival  caused  the 
siege  to  be  raised  ;  but  the  Ptolemseans,  as  sus^ 
picious  of  Cleopatra  as  under  like  circumstances 

^39  Joseph  us,  1.  xtti.  c.  12. 
VOL*  ir.  U 
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CHAP,  they  had  recently  been  oif  her  son,  refused  Uy 
V  ^^'j  open   their  gates  to  this  new  deliverer,     Cleo* 
patra,    with  the  assistance  of  Ananias,    deter- 
mined to  vanquish  their  obstinacy.     Ptolemais 
was  blocked  up  by  sea,  and  invested  by  land^^^j 
so  that  in  the  course  of  three  years  the  same 
city  was    assailed    by   three    mutually   hostile 
armies. 
Surrcnd-        Another  division  of  the  queen^s  forces  marched 
^t?af  ^^'  under  Chelcias  to  the  encounter  of  Lathyrus. 
oiymp.      But  the  Jewish  general  dying  in  this  expedition^ 
B.  c.  102.   Lathyrus  availed  himself  of  the  confusion  or 
despondency  thereby  produced  in  the  enemy,  to 
'  advance  hastily  towards  Egypt,  hoping  to  find 

its  frontier  garrisons  so  much  drained  by  the 
forces  sent  into  Palsestine,  that  they  would  be 
unable  to  resist  him.  When  disappointed  in  this 
expectation,  he  thought  proper,  before  his 
mother's  forces  could  resume  a  position  for  in- 
tercepting him,  to  return  towards  Gaza,  and 
to  throw  his  army  for  the  winter  into  that 
friendly  strong-hold.  Meanwhile  Ptolemais  sur- 
rendered to  Cleopatra*  Her  hostile  son  had  not 
ventured  to  keep  the  field.  She  was  absolute 
mistress  in  Palaestine.  Alexander  Jannseus  came 
to  her  with  his  presents,  thanking  her  for  the 
deliverance  which  she  had  wrought  for  him,  and 
craving  the  continuance  of  her  protecti(HU  On 
this  occasion,  Cleopatra's  Greek  courtiers  ex- 
horted her  to  seize  the  person  of  the  Jewish 
king,   and  to  take  possession  of  his  country. 

*i*  Josepbusy  l.xiii.  e.  12. 
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But  the  influence  of  Ananias  ^"  prevented  her  chap. 
from  listening  to  advice,  with  which,  odious  and  ^^^J-  ^ 
infamous  as  it  was,  Cleopatra  might  easily  have 
complied  without  disgracing  her  character. 
Having  concluded  a  treaty  with  Jannaeus,  she 
continued  in  Palaestine  to  watch  the  motions  of 
her  son,  nor  thought  of  re-entering  Egypt  until 
that  prince  had  sailed  for  Cyprus.  * 

Upon  her  return  to  Alexandria,  Cleopatra  treated  Ptolemy 
her  younger  son  Alexander  with  such  indignity,  anderab-" 
that  he  fled  secretly  from  her  presence,  deter-  qJ^^^^^ 
mining  thenceforward  to  lead  a  private  life  in  cixix.  4. 
exile,  rather  than  bear  the  «nai>ty  name  of  king    * 
in  his  native  country.  '*^    About  the  same  time 
she  learned  that  a  common  enmity  to  the  Jews 
had  occasioned  a  close  friendship  between  La- 
thyrus  and  Antiochns  Cyzicenus.     A  treaty  was 
in  fact  concluded  between  these  princes  at  Da- 
mascus, by  which  the  former  was  to  be  assisted 
by  the  whole  disposable  force  of  the  latter,  in  a 
new  attempt  to  re-enter  the  kingdom  from  which 
he  had  been  expelled  by  the  cruel  artifices  of  his 
mother.     To  ward  off  this  Wow,  Cleopatra  sent  The  de- 
into  Syria  her  daughter  Selen^,  the  wife  whom  "athj^g 
she  had  first  forced  on  Lathyrus,  and  of  whom  ^^^  ^^^^J 
she  is  said  to  have  afterwards  as  forcibly  deprived  feated  by 
him.     This  princess,  a  dexterous  and  ready  in-  ,^nage- 
strument  of  Cleopatra's  ambition,  was  to  marry  ™^^- 
Grypus,  the  perpetual  rival  of  Cyzicenus,  and 
by  exciting  a  new  war  between  the  brothers,  to 
create  such  troublesome   employment  for  the 

«*  JosephuSy  1.  xiii.  c.  13,    ,  »**  Justin^  1.  xxxix*  c.4. 
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CHAP,  younger  in  Syria,  as  must  prevent  him  from  as- 
V  ^^\  sisting  Lathyrus  in  his  projected   invasion    of 
Egypt.  ''^  The  intrigue  succeeded  to  Cieopatra*s 
wish,  and  Lathyrus*s  enterprise  was  again  dis- 
Ptoiemy  ^  concerted.      But  his  mother,    as  she   saw  the 
stat'eTby     Alexandrians,    the  most  unruly  portion  of  her 
hiimo-      subjects,    uu willing  to    obey  her  government, 
Oiymp,      unless  'supported    by  one     or  .other    of   her 
B*c'joi.   'Sons,  was  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  recalling 
.  Alexander  from  his  voluntary  abdication.^^    He 
yielded  with  reluctance  to  the  conditions  with 
which   she  flattered   him ;    foreseeing  that   he 
should  be  again  mortified  by  affronts  or  encom- 
passed with  dangers. 
Ptolemy         Amidst  v  increasing    disorders  in  Egypt    and 
m^eath!'^"  Syria,  Ptolemy  Apion  died  childless  at  Cyren^* 
Gyrene  to   He  was  ou  the  father's  side  brother  to  Lathyrus 
mans.        and   Alexander;    but  the  animosities   between 
djuTSi      these  princes,  their  odious  or  contemptible  cha- 
B.C.97.     racters,  and  the   profligate   ambition   of  their 
mother  Cleopatra,  who  tyrannised  over  the  one 
after  persecuting  and  expelling  the  other,  made 
Apion  overlook  the  claims  of  both,  in  the  des- 
tinatiou  of  his  kingdom;     By  a  fonual  testa- 
ment, he  declared  the    Romans    his    heirs,    as 
the  ancient  or  most  respectable  allies  of  Egypt, 
of ^  which  Cyrene,   ever  since  its  conquest    by 
the  first  Ptolemy,  had  been  regarded  as  a  de- 
pendancy.     The  Romans,  still  stunned  by  the 
invasions  of  the  Teutones  and  CimJ^ri,  and  soon 
afterwards  called  to  engage  in  the  Marsic  and 

»M  Tit.  Liv.  Epitom.  1.  Ixyiii.  »m  Justin,  1.  xxxix.  c,  4. 
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Mithridatic  wars,  did  not  think  proper  for  chap. 
twenty  years  to  avail  theifaselves  of  this  bequest  ^  xxv.^ 
in  their  favour,  otherwise  than  by  declaring 
the  Cyrenaejtns  a  free  people,  exempt  from  every 
foreign  jurisdiction,  and  subject  only  to  such 
regulations  as  might  best  suit  and  please  them.  *** 
In  consequence  of  this  measure,  dissensions 
^rose  between  the  capital  Cyren6  and  the  four 
other  communities  originally  forming  the  Penta- 
polis,  at  the  same  time  that  each  city  and  dis- 
trict in  the  country  became  a  prey  to  domestic 
factions.  To  remove  these  evils,  the  Romans, 
at  their  .first  conveniency,  reduced  Cyrenaica  into 
a  province.  ^ 

Antiochus  Grypus  had  not  been  long  united  Murder  of 
to  Selene,  when  he  reaped  the  bitter  fruits  of  oiymp! 
that  .marriage  in  renewed   hostilities  with   his  ^^^'^' 
brother.      He  was  assassinated  soon   after  by 
Heracleon,  a  vain  and  profligate  courtier,  who, 
intoxica.ted     with     most,    undeserved    honours 
heaped  on  him,  aspired  to  supplant  his  master.  ^" 
But  Cyzicenus  hastened  to  Antioch,  and,  for 
a  moment,  joined  that  kingdom  to  his  own  of 
Damascus.     His  pretensions  were  speedily  dis- 
puted by  his  nephews,  the  five  sons  of  Grypus^ 
the  eldest  of  whom,  under  the  name  of  Seleu-  " 
cus  VI.  Nicator,  challenged  him  to  battle,  and 
obtained  a  decisive  victory.     Cyzicenus  either  Death  of 
perished  in  the  combat  "^  or  was  slain  immediately  ^y*^^®""**- 


'*5  Conf.  Ht.  Liv.  EpitoiD.  Ixx;  &  Plutarch,  in  LucuU.  ^ 

***  Porphyr.  Fragment.  Trogi.  Pomp.  Prolog.  I.  xK    Conf.Jose- 
phus,  Antiq.  1.  xiii.  c.  15.  *5'  Id.  ibid. 
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CHAP,  after  by  order  of  the  conqueror  ^^ ;  or,  according 
V  ^^\  to  another  report,  died  by  his  own  hands  ^'^t 
oiymp.      unable  to  brook  his  disgraceful   defeat  by  so 
Bjc!  95.    young  a  prince,  against  whose  father  he  had 
sustained  an   equal  warfare    for  the  space    of 
eighteen  years* 
The  war         Antiochus  Cyzicenus  left  only  one  son,  who, 
betweea^  from  his  Zeal  and  success  in  avenging  his  father's 
their  re-     death,    is   entitled    Antiochus  X.    Eusebes*^** 
wm/*     Through  the  boldness  of  a  courtezan,  enam- 
oured of  his  beauty,  he  escaped  the  dangers  to 
which  the  victory  of  Seleucus  exposed  him. 
The  partisans  of   his  family,   and  the  money 
which,   according  to  the   Syrian   custom,   had 
been  placed  in  depoi^t  for  his  use,  made  him 
master  of  Apamaea,  and  drew  to  him  an  army 
with  which,  in  his  first  battle,  he  had  the  good 
fortune  completely  to  vanquish  his  adversary, 
and  to  drive  him   into  ignominious  flight  to- 
wards the  mountains  of  Cilicia.     In  an  unsea- 
isonable  attempt  to  extort  money  from   Mop- 
suesta,  a  Cilician  city^  which  still  acknowledged 
a  loose  dependence  on  the  Syrian  monarchy,  the 
fugitive  Seleucus  provoked  a  conspiracy  of  the 
citizens,    and,    either    perished    by    his    own 
ScicucHi    hand  ^^\  Or  was  burned  to  death  with  his  at- 
ed'to         tendants  in  a  gymnasium,   or  palace,  which, 
^mp.      upon  his  first  coming  to  Mopsuesta,  had  been 
cixxi.  4.     generously  assigned  for  his  dwelling*  ^® 

'58  Josephusy  1.  xiii*  c.  13,  »»  Porphyr.  Fragment. 

>^  The  pious^  viz.  towards  bift  Either. 

>^>  Povphyr.  Fragment.  Eusebian. 

'^  Josepbus,  1.  xiii.  c.  15.    Appian.  de  Reb.  Syr.  c.  69. 
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When   Seleucus  thus  perished,   two  of  his  chap, 
brothers,  Antiochus  and  Philip,  twins,  were  on  v  ^^^'^ 
the    northern    frontiers    of  Syria ;     and    two  Antiochiw 
younger  brothers  remained,  according  to  the  drowned 
usage  of  their  country,  in  safe  custody  at  Cnidus,  *"  ^* 
that  they  might  escape  the  dangers  of  the  times,  oiymp. 
The  twins,  to  their  respective  names  of  Anti-  b.*c!*9j. 
ochus  XL  and   Philip  L»  added   the   common 
epithets  of  Epiphanes  and   Philadelphus,   and 
thus  united  in  titles  of  honour  as  they  had  been 
in  their  birth,  prepared  to  assert  a  joint  sove- 
reignty over  their  paternal  dominions.     Their 
first  care  was  to  avenge  the  cruel  death  of  their 
brother  on  the  incendiaries  of  Mopsuesta.    With 
forces  hastily  collected  from  the  remains  of  his 
scattered  army,  they  marched  into  Cilicia,  sur* 
prised   Mopsuesta,  massacred  the  inhabitants, 
and,  to  satiate  their  undistinguishing  rage,  spent 
much  precious  time  in  razing  the  obnoxious 
city.  ^®     After  this  fruitless  exploit,  they  joined 
their  partisans  in  Syria,  and,  soon  coming  to  a 
battle  with  their  adversary,  Antiochus  X.  £u^ 
sebes,    were  defeated    on    the   banks  of  the 
Orontes.     In  passing  that  river  on  hwseback, 
Antiochus  XI.,  one  of  the  twins,  was  drowned  '^ ; 
the  fourth  king  of  Syria  that  had  suffered  vio- 
lent or  accidental  death,  in  the  course  of  less 
than  five  years. 

His  brother    Philip  made  a  skilful  retreat,  phiUpi. 
and  was  enabled  by  the  following  occurrence  ""^  '^' 

>^  Goaf.  AppiaD.  de  Reb.  Syriac.  c«  69,  70.     Joscphui,  1.  xiii. 

C.13. 

>««  Poxphyr.  Fragment. 
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CHAP,  again  to  appear  in  force.     Antiochus   Eusebes 

>  ^^^\  had  taken  to  his  bed  Selen^,  widow  of  Anti* 

mctrius      ochus  Grypus,    and  formerly  wife  to  Ptolemy 

rufc  "^'  Lathyrus,  who  considered   the   new   espousals 

oiymp.      Qf  thig.  princess  as  an  aftront  to  himself.     To 

B.C.99!    revenge  it,  he   drew  from   his  retreat  in  Cni- 

dus,   Demetrius,   the  fourth   of   the  brothers, 

and  enabled  him  to  gain  possession  of  Damascus, 

where  he  assumed  the  diadem  under  the  title  of 

Demetrius  III.  Eucaerus  *^,  an  epithet  denoting 

the  seasonableness  of  his  appearance  in  arms. 

The  alliance  of  the  two  brothers  rendered  them 

more  than  a  match   for   Antiochus    Eusebes, 

their  common  enemy.     He  was  compelled  to 

cross  the   Euphrates,  and  to  crave  protection 

from  the  Parthians,  who,  under  the  great  Mith- 

Demctnus  ridates  II.  had  extended  their  conquests  to  the 

m  C&TFlcd 

kitoPar-    eastern  bank    of   that  river.     Through  their 
q}**         powerful  interposition,  Antiochus  Eusebes  tri- 
cixxiii.  1.    umphed  in  his  turn  over  the  brothers, .  now.  un- 
happily  disunited;    and  Demetrius  III.  being 
made,  prisoner  by  a  Parthian  general^  was  car- 
ried into  the  upper  provinces  of  that  empire, 
where  he  died  in  captivity.  ^^ 
Antiochus      The  commotions  in  Syria,  however,  were  not 
aysiis.  ^^  yet  at-  an  exiQ, ;    for  the  last  of  the  five  Syrian 
brothers,,  afterwards  styled   in  history   Antio- 
chus XII.  Dionysus,  upon  learning  Demetrius's 
detention  in  the  East,  asserted  his  right  of  suc- 
cession to   the  vacant    throne    of   Damascus. 
The  favour  of  the  citizens,  and  other  inhabitants 

>**  Josephus,  1.  xiii.  c.  13. 

'^  Conf.  Joseph.  J.  xiii.  c.  15.  &  Excerpt,  ex  Histop.  NiccoL 
Bainasc. 
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of   Coele-Syria,  ^enabled   him   to  maintain   this  chap. 
pretension  for  two  years  against  his  cousin-ger-  ,  ^^' 
man    Antiochus    Eusebes,   against   his  brother 
Philip,  and  against  the  rapacious  Arabs  in  his 
neighbourhood,  who  had  been   long  lying  in 
wait  to  grasp  the  spoils  of  an  oppressed  and  dis- 
tracted kingdom.  ^^^     At  the  end  of  this  period.  Killed  in 
Antioqhus  XIL  Dionysus,    having  forced  his  |h"]^ai!L 
way   through  Palaestine  in  spite  of  the  oppo-  ^^y^P- 
sition  of  Alexander  Jannaeus  king  of  the  Jews,  B.C.  85. 
fell  in  a  desperate  battle  with  the  Arabs :  most 
of  his  followers  were  cut  in  pieces  ^^  :    and  the 
natives  of  Coele-Syria  despairing  of  protection 
from  Antiochus  Eusebes,  or  from  Philip,  still 
engaged  in  relentless  hostilities  with  each  other, 
called  to  the  throne  of  Damascus,  Haleth,  an 
Arab    chief,   whose    name    is    hellenised   into 
Aretas  ^®,  and  who  deserved  a  Greek  name,  by 
such  attainments  in   elegant  learning  as  were 
always  neglected  or  despised  among  his  Naba- 
thaean  countrymen.  ^^®  . 

Moyed  by  this  example,  •  the  inhabitants  of  Annex- 
Antioch  and  other  Syrian  cities,  long  weary. of  s^ato 
the  crimes  and  calamities  of  the  Seleucidae,  be-  Armenia, 
gan  to  look  around  for  some  foreign  dynasjty,  B.C.84. 
more  able  to  defend,  and  more  worthy  to  govern 
them.     An  attentive  review,  as  will  be  shown 
presently,  of  the  state  of  neighbouring  powers, 
made  them  choose  for  their  protector  and  so- 

*^7  Conf.  Joseph.  1.  xiii.  c«  13.  &  Excerpt,  ex  Histor. '  NiccoL 
Bamasc. 

*®  Josephus,  1.  xiii.  c.  14, 

**9  Id.  c.  15.  Conf.  Strabo,  1 3tvi.  p.  751. 

'7*"  Id.  ibid.  Conf.  Strabo»  1.  xvi.  p«  581.  &  Saies's  Preliminary  Dis- 
course  to  the  Koran,  p.  14. 
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CHAP,  vereign,  Tigranes  king  of  Annenia.  ^^^     Amidst 
V  y^'.  the  disorders  immediately  preceding  this  elec- 
tion, Philip  I.   should  seem  to  have  perished, 
.since  his  name  thenceforth  disappears  from  his- 
tory.    Antiochus    Eusebes    saved  himself   by 
flight,  and  continued  to  lurk  in  an  obscure  cor- 
ner of  Cilicia.  ^^     His  queen  Selen^,  of  a  bolder 
spirit,  occupied  some  strong-holds  in  Comma- 
gene.     The   troops  and  treasures  with   which 
she  was  accompanied,  enabled  her  to  defend  her 
possessions  for  a  dozen  years,  and  to  educate  in 
splendour  two  sons,  whose  history  will  afterwards 
be  related.  ^5^ 
Ptolemy        Shortly  before  Syria  thus  passed  from   the 
Mdet^^*"  dominion  of  the  Seleucidae,  a  new  tragedy  in 
murders     Egypt    reinstated    Ptolemy    Lathyrus    in    the 
tto?^      throne.     His  brother  Alexander  grew  weary  of 
^y™P-^     holding  the  bare  name  of  king,  while  Cleopatra 
B.C.89.    usurped  the  sovereignty.    That  princess  per- 
ceived his  impatiaice  of  submission,  and,   in 
order  to  punish  it,  determined  to  have  recourse 
to  measures  familiar  to  her  age  and  &.mily«   But 
while  she  hesitated  between  the  bowl  and  the 
dagger,  Alexander  anticipated,  b^  the  latter,  her 
fell  purpose.  ^     Her  murder  was  no  sooner 
known,  than  the  Alexandrians  flew  to  arms. 
Cleopatra  was  deserving  of  miuiy  deaths,  but  she 
ought  not  to  have  fallen  by  the  hand  of  her  son. 
-  That  son  too,  resembling  in  person  the  abomin^ 

>7i  Justin,  L  xl.  c.  ].  Conf.  Appian.  de  Reb.  Syriac.  c.  48. 
>7«  Id.  ibid.  c.  2.  "3  Strabo,  1.  xvi.  p.  749. 

>74  Pausanias^   Attic,  c.  d.      AtheiusuSy  L  xii.  p.  BSe,     Justin, 
I.  %jadx,  t*  4. 
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able  Physcon,  had  shown  that,  if  successor  to  chap. 
his  power,  he  would  rival  his  monstrous  tyranny,  ^  XXV.  ^ 
Apprised  of  the  vengeance  which  threatened 
him,  Alexander  fled  beyond  seas ;  and  Ladiyrus 
was  recalled  from  Cyprus,  to  take  on  him  the 
government.     He  had  hardly  resumed  it,  when  is  slain  in 
his  expelled  brother  having  possessed  himself  of  hiTbro^^ 
muchl^treasure,  which  their  common  mother  and  ^^  P^o- 
grandmother  had  deposited  against  future  emer-  Lat^yms. 
gences  in  the  secure  island  of  C6s,  collected  a  ^^mF'^^ 
mercenary  armament,  and  made  successive  and  B.  c.87- 
equally  fruitless  attempts  for  re-entering  Egypt 
and  C3rprus.     Alexander  was  pursued  by  La- 
thyrus's  fleets  under  Tyrrhus  and  Chsereas,  and 
Anally  captured  and  slain  by  the  latter  of  these 
commanders.  ^^* 

From  this  time  forward  Lathyrus  reigned  five  Hissubsa- 
years^ndisturbed  by  foreign  or  dimiestic  enemies,  ^^ 
until  th^  last  scene  in  his  administration  was  ^^y^p- 
deformed  by  a  rebellion  of  the  ancient  capital  cixxiV^T 
Thebes,  and  of  the  once  imperial  nome  or  dis-  f^^'  ®''"" 
trict  surrounding  it.    By  the  removal  of  the 
seat  of  government,  first  to  Memphis^  three 
hundred  and  fifty  miles  north  of  Thebes,  and 
afterwards  to  Ale^ndria  on  the  sea-coast,  the 
great  primeval  metr<^olis  of  Egypt  had  gradu- 
ally declined  in  populousness  and  splendour. 
That  destruction  which  the  hand  of  time  carried 
on  slowly  and  insensibly,  the  havock  of  war 
now  suddenly  completed.     After  enduring  a 
desperate  siege  for  three  years,  Thebes  was    . 

>75  Porpbyr.  Fragment  Gr»c.  j^ebian. 
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CHAP,  taken  by  the  enraged  conqueror,  and  by  hitxi 
V  XXV.  ^  stripped  of  every  removeable  monument  of  its 
Hisdaugh-  aucieut  graudeur.  ^^  This  is  the  last  recorded 
nk^m^  event  in  the  reign  of  Ptolemy  VIII.  Spter, 
riedto       nicknamed  Lathyrus*^^  it  is  thought,  from   a 

Alexander  ,  ,  i.  ,        ,     ,  t  i  • 

II.  mole  resembling  the  lathyrus  or  vetch,  on  his 

SmTv^^.  ^*^^*  He  died,  bequeathing  the  isle  of  Cyprus 
B.C. 81.  to  a  natural  son,  known  only  by  the  common 
appellation  of  Ptolemy,  and  leaving  Berenice, 
his  sole  legitimate  offspring,  to  inherit  his  king- 
dom of  Egypt.  The  reign  of  Berenice,  had 
scarcely  lasted  six  months,  when  Sylla,  the 
Roman  .dictator,  gave  ^^^  her  a  hu^and  and  a 
murderer  in  Alexander  II.  her  cousin-german, 
the  son  of  that  Alexander  who  had  beqn  the 
supplanter,  the  antagonist,  and  finally  the  victim, 
of  her  father .  Lathyrus.  Three  years  before 
Sylla.  set  this  vassal  on  the  throne  of  Egypt,  the 
Syrians  had  given  themsielves  to  Tigranes  king 
of  Armenia.  Thenceforward  the  pure  Greek 
kingdoms,  and  even  the  Greek  commonwealths 
of  the  East,  inrespectof  auy  real  independence, 
might  be  regarded  as  extinct :  but  a  memorable 
war  of  twenty-seven  years  ^^  had  begun  in  the 
peninsula  of  Asia,  which  was  to  decide  whether 
.  the  Romans,  or  a  new  power,  half  Grecian  and 
half  Barbarous,  that  had  ^hastily  sprung  up  on 
the  Euxine,  should  be  master  of  Syria,  Egypt, 

*7^  Pausanias,  Attic  c.  9. 

»77  Strabo,  l.xvii.  p.  795.    Plin.N.  H.  Lii.  c.67. 
»"«  Appian.  de  Bell.  Civil.  1.  i.  c.  102. 

»79  Plin.  N.  H.  1.  vii.  c.  26.      He  says  thirty  years,   in  round 
numbers. 
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Macedon,  Achaia ;  in  a  word,  of  all  the  do-  chap. 
minions  of  the  great  Alexander  on  this  side  the  v  ^^^  / 
Euphrates. 

The  period  of  fifty  years  preceding  this  obsti-'  State  of 
nate  conflict,  was  an  age  of  weakness  and  dis-  artst^nd 
grace,  rather  than  of  positive  or  general  misery,  "cjences. 
The   rancorous   animosities   among   the  Greek  cix.  2. 
kings  proved  ruinous  to  themselves,  and  those  oiymp^^ 
partisans    who    abetted   them    from    personal  Sj**"-'*- 
interest,  without  the  smallest  mixture  of  public 
principle.     Their  hostilities,  whether  foreign  or 
domestic,  were   carried  on  by  small  bodies  of 
men  raised  among  their  immediate  dependants. 
Cities  were  defended  against  them  by  their  walls, 
and  temples  protected  by  their  sanctity.     Their 
petty  wars  suspended  not  the  labours  of  agricul- 
ture, nor  interrupted  ,the  operations^ of  com- 
merce :  the-native  productions  of  the  soil  every 
where  abounded,    and    far-fetched    objects   of 
luxury  were  diffused   through  the  most  remote 
parts  of  the  empire  :  so  that  the  last  unworthy 
races  of  Alexander's  successors,  while  they  lost 
much  territory  and  many  subjects,  should  seem 
to  have  been  incapacitated,  by  their   unworthi- 
ness  itself,  from   inflicting  deep  wounds  on  the 
countries  still    acknowledging   their  authority. 
Tlie  inhabitants  of  those   countries  still  prose- 
cuted arts,  sciences,  and  letters;  and  their  Greek 
kings,  contemptible  in  other  respects,  still  en- 
couraged  them  in  this  favourite  career,  congenial 
to  their  name  and  nation.     Physcon,  the  worst 
of  all  the    Ptolemies,  studied  so  assiduously*" 

**»  Athenaeus,  1.  xxiv.  p.  654. 
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CHAP,  under  the  grammarian  Aristarchus,  that  he 
^^^'  himself  deserved  the  name  of  Philologer.  ^^^  He 
wrote  twenty-four  books  of  historical  commen- 
taries. His  natne  is  numbered  among  the  critics 
who  laboured  on  the  text  of  Homer  ^^ ;  and  he 
spared  no  pains  to  enrich  the  Alexandrian  library 
with  the  most  authentic  and  correct  manuscripts 
that  could  possibly  be  procured.  This  laudable 
,undertaking»  however,  was  disgraced  by  the 
capricious  tyranny  with  which  it  was  carried  on. 
All  ships  arriving  in  his  dominions  were  searched : 
the  books  found  in  them  were  seized  ^^ :  copies 
were  made  by  the  king's  transcribers,  and  given 
in  return  for  the  detained  originals,  which 
were  carefully  deposited  in  the  Serapeon,  a  library 
which  Physcon  is  thought  to  have  founded  ^^  in 
the  noble  temple  of  Serapis.  ***  From  the  Athe- 
nians, Physcon  obtained  the  works  of  their  three 
great  tragic  poets,  upon  depositing  a  pledge  of 
fifteen  talents,  that  the  same  manuscripts  should 
be  restored  to  them:  he  disgracefully  forfeited 

'*^  Epiphan.  de  Ponder.  &  Mensur.  p.  188. 

*^  Atheneus,  1.  xii.  p.  549.  &  1.  xiil.  p.  57€, 

*"•  These  books  he  distinguished  by  the  inscription,  ck  vXMuy, 
^  from  ships."  Galen.  Comment,  ad  Epidem.  Hippocrat.  1.  ii.  c  SJ. 
If  Mr.  Larcher  had  adyerted  to  this  passage,  he  would  have  had  no 
difficulty  in  explaining  one  in  Xenophon's  Anabasis:  itoAAcu  tc  A^o( 
Ktu  r'  dKKa  iroAAa  &9a  §v  ^viavois  rcvxccri  vavkkfipoi  ayaau  Xenoph.  Anab. 
1.  viL  p.  543.  Edit.  Hutchin.  «  Many  books,  and  many  other 
thiqgs,  which  sailors  cany  in  their  wooden  chests."  Books  were 
earned  with  them  by  Greek  sailors,  it  should  seem,  both  for  enter- 
tunment  and  for  sale. 

^^  It  was  long  posterior  to  the  library  of  Brucliion,  and  called 
fimtasdcally  <'  the  daughter."    See  above,  vol.  ii.  p.  119. 

^^  See  above,  vol.  ii.  p,  199. 
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his  pledge  ^*,  about  three  thousand  pounds  in  CHAP. 
value.  This  zeal  for  augmenting  his  library  was  ^^ 
heightened  by  rivalship  with  the  contemporary 
king  of  Pergamus.  *^  To  prevent  that  prince 
from  multiplying  his  volumes,  Ptolemy  forbade 
the  exportation  of  papyrus  from  Egypt :  the  in- 
vention of  parchment  in  Pergamus  was  the  fruit 
of  this  invidious  prohibition*  '^ 

Under  princes  so  careful  about  the  works  of  Histori- 
the  ancients,  there  abounded  living  authors  whose 
names  are  incidently  mentioned  by  Strabo, 
chiefly,  and  Athenfieus,  but  of  whose  merit 
there  is  no  longer  an  opportunity  to  judge.  The, 
class  of  travellers  ^*  and  geographers  *^  was 
particularly  "numerous:  and  many  were  the  his- 
torians of  their  own  times,  whose  los?  isdeeply  to 
be  regretted.  Chance  has  preserved,  from  the 
reign  of  Ptolemy  Lathyrus,  three  books  t)f  the 
mythological  library  of  ApoUodorus  of  Athens  ; 
but  his  contemporary,  ApoUodorus  of  Artemita^ 
had  treated  of  the  Parthians  and  Bactrians  ^•^ ; 
Artemidorus  of  Ephesus,  and  Menecrates  of 
Nysa,  had  illustrated  the  history  of  Bithynia  ^^ : 

*^  Galen.  &  Epiphan.  ubi  supra. 

^7  Re|;es  Attalici  cum  egregiam  bibiiothecam  ad  communem  de- 
lectationein  instituissentj,  tunc  item  Ptolemasas  infinite  zelo,  &o. 
'y^truvius  de  Architect,  1.  vii.  in  Prsfat.  Conf.  Plin.  1.  xiii.  c.  11. 
Mox  semulatione  tii'ca  bibliothecas  regum  Ptolemsei  et  Eumenii^ 
&c. 

»w  Hin.  1.  xiiL  ell. 

^^  By  sea  as  weii  as  land :  witness  the  innumerable  vepnrxou  Sec 
above,  vol.  ii.  p.  319. 

'9*  Mnaseas  of  Patrse,  Demetrius  &  Metrodorus  of  Scepsis,  Ac. 
Strabo,  Plin.  Stephan.  de  Urb.  &  Athenteus  passim. 

»»«  Strabo,  I  xi.  p.  516. 

'9*  Plutarch.' in  Thcseo.    Conf.  Strabo,  1.  xvi. 
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CHAP,   the  same  subjects  were  discussed  more  elaborately 

V  •^^^;,  by  the  great  Posidonius  of  Rhodes  ^*^ :  All  these 
works  have  perished  ;  and  with  them  much  in- 
teresting information  concerning  nations  and 
countries  of  great  relative  importance  in  the  age 
in  which  those  historians  flourished. 

Poets.  For  reasons    formerly   assigned,   eloquence, 

truly  Attic  *^,  was  little  cultivated  or  known  : 
but  that  good  taste  in  poetry  was  not  yet  extinct, 
appears  from  the  idyls  or  little  poems  of  Moschus 
and  Bion,  breathing  love  and  pleasure,  beautiful 
throughout,' and  adorned  with  many  touches  of 
exquisite  delicacy.  Moschus,  as  well  as 
Ptolemy  Physcon,  was  a  disciple  of  Aristar- 
chus  *^ :  his  young  friend  Bion  died  before  him, 
and  Moschus  laments  his  premature  loss  in 
pathetic  strains  of  nature,  heightened  by  the 
refinements '  of  art.  In  the  succeeding  reign, 
Sositheus  ^^  carried  off  the  palm  of  tragedy : 
Anaxipolis*^  was  the  most  approved  writer  of 
comedy  j  other  poets  perpetuated  to  the  Au- 
gustan age  the  golden  chain  of  Grecian  harmony  ; 
.  witness  Parthenius  of  Nicaea,  called  the  master 
of  VirgiP^;  and  whose  lost  work,  under  the 
same  Greek  title,  is  said  to  have  given  birth 
to  the  Metamorphoses  of  Ovid.  ^^  - 

Phiioso-         The    cultivators  of  arts  and    sciences  were 

pfaers. 

»w  Athenaeus  passim.  »m  gee  above,  vol.  ii.  p.  320, 

*95  Suidas  &  £useb.  in  Chronic.  »9*  Suidas  ad  Voc. 

'97  Plin.  1.  xiv.  c.  14. 

»98  Macrobius,  Saturn.  1.  v,  c.  17.  Conf.  Aulus  Gellius,  1.  xiii. 
c.  26. 

»9e  The  above-mentioned  oXXotoMreis  of  Antigoniis  should  seem  to 
have  befen  a  work  of  the  same  nature. 
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i 
scattered  over  innumerable  cities  in  the  three    chap.  ! 

divisions  of  the  world.  But  Athens,  Rhodes,  ,  J^^'  ^ 
and  Alexandria  maintained  a  decided  pre-emi* 
nence.  The  literary  glory  of  Athens  resulted 
chiefly  from  the  still  subsisting  schools  of  Plato 
and  Aristotle.  ^  *  Rhodes  was  renowned  for  the 
stoic  Pansetius,  the  companion,  as  we  have  seen, 
of  Scipio  -^Emilianus,  in  his  embassy  to  Egypt,  and 
whose  lost  work  on  "  Offices'*  Cicero  professes 
to  imitate.  ^^     Apollonius,  also  of  Rhodes,  was 

the  most  distinguished  scholar  of  Pansetius  ^ ; 

and  Posidonius,  a  native   of  the  same  city,  in 

which  he  continued  to  reside,  was  the  greatest 

ornament  of  the  following  age, "  as  a  stoic  philo* 

sopber,  an  historian,  and  a  geometer.  203        * 

\  Geometry,  and  the   branches  of  knowledge  Mathema- 

depending  on  it,    are   those  stubborn  sciences  ^^**"*- 

which    cannot    easily    recede ;    they   greatly 

flourished  in  Rhodes  and  in  Alexandria.     Nor 

was   Athens   unwilling  to  exchange  the  fame 

of  eloquence  for  that  of  geometry,  even  before 

she  had  been  confounded  and  degraded,  witlr 

other  Greek  cities,  into  the  form  of  a  Roman 

province.   Archimedes*s  two  noblest  treatises  ^ 

^  By  means  of  these  schools,  propriety  of  sentiment  and  good 
taste  in  writing,  was  better  upheld  in  Athens  than  in  any  other 
Greek  city.    Cicero  de  Fin.  1.  v.  c.  5,  et  seq. 

*•  Cicero  de  Offic.  passim.  '<»*  Strabo,  1.  xiv.  p.  65. 

^  Suidas  ad  Vqc.  Conf.  Cicero  de  Natur.  Deorum,  1.  ii.  c.  54, 
U,  &  Lucian.  in'  Macrob. 

*>♦  **  On  the  sphere  and  cylinder,"  and  "  on  spiral  lines."  These 
admirable  treatises  inscribed  to  one  friend,  contain  investigations 
l^t  imperfect  by  the  premature  death  of  another.  This  was  Conon 
of  Samos,  whom  Archimedes  again  praises  in  his  Quadrature  of  the 
Parabola,  and  of  whom  we  have  above  spoken,  vol.  ii.  p.  460. 

VOL.  IV.  N  '. 
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CHAP,  are  dedicated  to  Dositheus,  a  yoang  mathema- 
J^^^\  tician  of  Athens*  As  an  improver  of  astronomy^ 
this  Dositheus  forms  the  link  between  Eudoxus 
before  mentioned,  and  Hipparchus  of  whom  we 
9ball  speak  presently ;  and,  in  the  same  interval^ 
ApoUonius  of  Perga^*,  acquired  the  title  of  the 
great  geometer^,  a  title  which  the  ingenuity 
and  subtlety  displayed  in  his  conic  sections  will 
be  found  amply  to  justify*  Hipparchus,  who 
closely  followed  Dositheus  and  ApoUonius,  made 
observations  in  his  native  city  Nicasa,  in  Bithy nia ; 
at  Rhodes  ^^  capital  of  that  island ;  and  espe* 
cially  at  Alexandria,  during  the  reigns  of  the  Pto- 
lema^an  brothers  Philometor  and  Physcon,  from 
the  154th  to  the  l63d  Olympiad.^  In  Hip* 
parchus,  indeed,  the  Alexandrian  school  may 
be  said  to  have  reached  its  highest  glory.  He 
greatly  improved  the  system  of  excentric 
spheres  first  proposed  by  Eudoxus ;  and  Pliny 
says,  that  he  predicted  the  courses  and  aspects 
of  the  sun  and  moon  for  6U0  years.  ^  For  de* 
termining  precisely  the  length  of  the  solar  year^ 
he  chose  one  of  his  own  observations  of  the  sum- 
mer solstice^  compared  with  a  similar  observ* 

•^5  Pappus  Mathemat.  Collect.  1.  vii.  p.  251. 

*^  Ffoclus  &  Pappus,  1.  vi.  A  Phot.  Biblioth.  p.  190. 

*^  Suidas  and  Strabo. 

«o8  Ptolem.  Syntax.  Magn«  1.  iii.  c.  «. 

s^  N.  H.  1.  ii.  c.  26.  But  Pliny's  encomium  has  too  much  ea» 
thusiasm  tol)e  relied  on.  *'  Hipparchus  performed  a  task  that  would 
baTe  been  daring  in  a  god  :  he  bequeathed  to  his  successors  an  in- 
heritance in  the  heavens :  none  has  so  well  proved  the  congeniality 
of  man  with  the  sublimest  objects  in  nature,  and  that  the  humaff 
mind  is  an  emanation  of  the  divine." 
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ation  of  Aristarchus  of  Samos  made  145  years  chap. 
before.  He  found  that  the  solstice  came  round  v  ^^^' 
twelve  hours  sooner  than  it  ought  to  have  done> 
on  the  received  supposition  that  the  year  con- 
tained  365  days  and  6  hours.  This  loss  of  12 
hours  in  the  lapse  of  145  years,  he  ingeniously 
divided  among  the  sun's  145  annual  revolutions, 
and  thereby  reduced  the  solar  year  by  the  space 
of  five  minutes.^*®  With  tliis  discovery,  the 
precession  of  the  equinoxes  stands  connected  in 
the  refeition  of  cause  and  effect ;  and  of  this  pre^ 
cession  Hipparchus  treated  under  a  different 
name,  in  his  famous  work,  now  lost,  "  on  tlie 
retrogradation  ^^*  of  the  equinoctial  and  solstitial 

^*^  Ftolein.  Syntax.  Magn.  ubi  supra. 

*"  Hipparchus'ii  work  was  entitled  wtpi  rris  tuTartirru<r*»s  ray  rpo- 
wiKtaif  Kcu  unjfAtptywv  ffrifieMy,  Ptolem.  Syntax.  Magn.  1.  ii.  c.  2.  By 
comparing  the  obs^ations  of  Hff^rchus  with  his  own,  made  i6S 
years  afterwards,  Ptolemy  concluded  the  precession  of  the  equinoxes 
to  be  1^  in  100  years.  But  the  secular  precession  is  now  ascertained 
to  be  1**  25*  4&f;  which  gives  2150  for  the  passage  of  the  Equinox 
over  one  sign  or  J0\  Accordingly,  tlic  Equinox  is  now  near  the  be* 
gioHing  of  Pisces.  The  earliest  Zodiacs  all  begin  with  Aries :  they  are 
all  Grecian,  or  derived  from  the  Grecian;  and  our  present  sphere 
is  a  mere  picture  of  Grecian  mythology.  The  reasonings,  therefore, 
eoncerning  the  antiqiuty  of  the  world,  founded  on  astronomy,  are 
inconclusive.  In  his  **  Indian  Astronomy,"  the  learned  and  un- 
fortunate Bailli  carries  its  era  back  to  3000  years  before  Christ ; 
an^d  his  doctrine  is  maintained  by  Professor  Playfatr,  in  £din. 
Transactions,  vol.  iv.  p.  105.  But  La  Place,  the  greatest  mathe^ 
mattcian  of  the  age,  proves,  by  the  Indian  tables  themselves,  that 
their  date  is  later  than  the  age  of  Ptolemy  the  j;eographer,  who 
died  An.  Dom.  161.  Exposition ^du  Systeme  du  Monde,  p.  294; 
which  concluuon  of  La  Place  b  confirmed  by  Mr.  Bentley's  paper 
in  the  Asiatic  Researches,  vol.  vi.  p.  542.  This  paper  shows  Mr. 
Bailli  and  Professor  Playfair's  reasonings  to  have  arisen  from  their 
want  of  accurate  information  concerning  the  artificial  system  of 
the  Hindoos. 
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CHAP,  points.'*  These  points  he  discovered  to  have 
^^^\  moved  backwards,  that  is,  from  east  to 
west,  contrary  to  the  order  of  the  signs  of 
the  zodiac;  which  retrocession  in  point  of 
space  causes  the  precession  in  point  of  time. 
To  these  important  discoveries  he  is  said  to  have 
been  led  by  the  appearance,  in  his  time,  of  a 
new  star.  This  suggested  to  him  the  enquiry, 
whether  the  firmament  underwent  variations  in 
its  fabric ;  towards  the  solution  of  which  ques- 
tion he  determined  to  ascertain  the  number  and 
position  of  the  stars,  and  to  leave  a  complete 
picture  of  the  heavens  for  the  contemplation  of 
posterity.  This  picture  was  delineated  by  him 
on  a  solid  sphere,  which  should  ^eem  to  have 
been  left  by  Hipparchus  in  the  Musaeum  of  Alex- 
andria *^^^,  with  a  projection  of  it  on  a  plain  sur- 
face, as  more  convenient  than  a  large  globe  for 
examination  and  conveyance.  ^^'  His  success  in 
numbering  the  stars  is  mentioned  with  rapture, 
by  a  writer  zealous  for  the  fame,  but  careless  to 
improve  his  own  work  by  the  labours  of  this 
great  astronomer.  ^^*  In.  making  his  catalogue 
of  the  stars,  Hipparchus  described  their  rela- 
tive position  in  the  heavens  according  to  their 
distances  in  degrees  from  two  great  circles  of 
the  sphere.  This  happy  contrivance  he  trans- 
ferred from  astronomy  to  geography  ^^*,  and  first 
described  the  habitable  earth  by  the  degrees  of 

•"  Ptolem.  Syptax.  Magn.  1.  yii.  c.  1 . 
]   -»**  Synesiiis  de  Don.  Astrolog.  inter.Oper.  Synthetic. 
.     ♦'^  Pliri.  1.  ii.  c.  12.  &  26.  '  *  •  * 

«»s  Stnibo,  1.  i.  p.  7.  Conf.  1.  ii.  p.  131.  Neither  Strabo,  nor 
Pliny,  who  speak  so  highly  of  Hipparchus,  adopted  liis  clear  and 
concise  mode  cf  geographical  description. 
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longitude  and  latitude,  according  to  the  method  CHAP. 
now  universally  adopted.  He  was  the  invented  v  ^^-^ 
also  of  trigonometry  ^^* ;  but,  indefatigable  in 
study  and  passionately  fond  of  truth  ^^\  he  was 
slow  in  digesting  his  numerous  works  ;  so  that 
the  glory  both  of  his  astronomy  and  geography 
was  reaped  at  the  distance  of  three  centuries, 
by  Ptolemy,  his  great  follower,  in  the  mathe- 
matical school  of  Alexandria.  ^*®  Of  the  inter- 
mediate mathematicians  ^^*  between  these  lumin- 
aries of  science,  we  hav6  very  imperfect  accounts; 
for  the  Greek  and  still  more  the  Roman  writers, 
from  whom  soch  biography  might  have  been  ex- 
pected, were  exclusively  attentive  to  ethics  and 
politics,  to  arms  and  eloquence.  ^       ,  i 

»»*  Theon.  Comment,  ad  Synt.  Magn.  1.  i.  c.  9.  '^ 

*»7  Syntax.  Magn.  passim.  &  1.  iii.  c.  2. 

*^^  Agathem.  .Epitom.  Geograph.  1.  i.  c.  6.  &  ProduB  Hypotypu 
Astron.  posit.  The  only  work  of  Hipparchus,'  now  remaining^  it 
bis  commentary  in  three  books  on  the  Phenomena  of  Aratus.  It 
is  entitled,  **  On  the  Phenomena  of  Endoxus  and  Aratus/'  tbe 
reason  for  which  title,  see  above,  vol.  ii.  p.  301. 

919  -The  name  even  of  Hipparchus  does  not  occur  either  in  Seneca 
or  in  Plutarch,  though  the  former  might  have  been  expected  to  . 
speak  of  him  in  his  **  Natural  Questions,"  and  the  latter  in  hit 
**  Sentiinents  of  Philosophers  concerning  Nature.*'  Cicero  namet 
Hipparchus  but  once,  and  that'  casually  asr  an  opposer  of  Eratos- 
thenes's  Geography.  Epist.  ad  Attic.  J.  ii.  c.  6.  Conf.  Strabo,  I.  i. 
p.  7.  The  Romans,  as  Cicero  says,  Tutculan.  I.  i.  c.  1.  confined 
their  study  in  mathematics  to  such  operations  of  measuring  and  - 
numbering,  as  were  indispensable  in  the  affairs  of  ordinary  life.' 

*^  The  age  of.  Geminus,  author  of  the  Element.  Astronom.  it 
uncertain  :  Sosigenes,  as  we  shall  see,  enabled  Julius  Caesar  to  re- 
form the  Roman  Kalendar;  Theodosius,  noticed  by  Strabo,  I.  xii. 
p.  566.  &  Vitruv.  1.  ix.  c.  9.  has  left  Mathematical  Elements  of 
Spherical  Astronomy,  still  the  classic  book  ^n  the  subject.  Two 
less  important  treatises  ascribed  to  him,  wcpi  wrrcMr  not  iifitpm,  and 
wf^  wKfitrwv,  contain  geometrical  demonstrations  of  the  diffinrent 
phenomena  resulting  from  differences  of  local  habitation. 

N  S 
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CHAP.  XXVI. 

Political  State  of  Asia.  —  Four  Powers  interposed  between 
the  Romans  and  Parthians,  —  Mithridates  Eupator.  — 
First  Stages  of  his  JReign.  —  His  Conquests^  and  Me- 
sources.  —  Sj/Ua's  Embassy.  —  Nicomedes  III.  ofBithg- 
nia,  —  He  plunders  the  Greek  Cities  on  the'  Euxine.  — 
Forbearance  of  Mithridates.  - —  His  Treaty  with  Ti- 
granes  of  Armenia.  —  Success  in  all  Parts  of  the  Pen- 
insula.—  Massacre  of  the  Romans  there.  —  Sylla  takes 
Athens.  —  Defeats  the  Pontic  Generals  ifi  Greece. — 
Concludes  Peace  with  Mithridates.  —  Triumphs  aver 
his  domestic  Enemies. 

C  H  A  P.  A  CENTURY  before  the  Christian  era,  the  poli- 
V  _    J/  tical  state  of^Asia,  and  still  more  the  characters 
Political     of  those  who  bore  sway  in  that  continent,  an- 
Asia,^an(i  nounced  a  long  and  fierce  conflict,  likely  to  be 
ofitef^"  maintained  with  no  less  obstinacy  of  emulation 
reigns.       than  vigour  of  military  resources.     In  the  vast 
cix^?  i!      tract  of  territory  between  the  Euphrates  and  the 
The  P^*  Indus,  Mithridates  II.  of  Parthia,  having  restored 
thians.       and  Consolidated  a  powerful  empire,  reposed  on 
mans.  ^    h^s  laurels  at  Hecatompylos  in  an  honourable 
old  age,    and  with  the  title  of  Great,   which 
foreigners  as  well  as  natives  bestowed  on  him.  * 
At  the  western  extremity  of  Asia  Minor,  the 
Romans  had  for  thirty  years  been  masters  of  the 

♦  Justin,  1.  xHi,  c.  2. 
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kingdom  of  Peif^mus,  but  had  been  prevented  c  H  A  ?. 
from  greatly  extending  their  dominion  eastward^  ^  XXVi. 
by  the  seditions  of  the  Gracchi  ^  a  war  of  five 
years  with  Jugurtha^  the  invasions  of  the  Teu- 
tones  and  Cimbri  \  not  to  mention  the  necessity 
of  perpetual  operations  on  the  side  of  Macedon 
against  the  untamed  Thracians  and  Illyrians» 
and  perpetual  warfare  in  Spain  against  the  spirit 
<ff  stubborn  independence  or  indignant  rebdl* 
Hon.  ^  Having  surmounted  all  these  obstacles, 
iRome  was  ready  to  direct  the  strength  of  the 
West  against  the  riches  of  tlie  East ;  and 
though,  in  consequence  of  the  change  of  maiK 
Hers  formerly  explained,  her  senators  were  no 
longer  characterised  by  proud  simplicity  and 
incorrupt  dignity,  and  her  citizens  had  sadly 
degenerated  from  their  ancient  frugality  and 
b<Miesty  ^  yet  the  pursuit  of  vast  public  interests 
mingled  with  and  helped  to  conceal  the  personal 
ambition  and  insatiable  avarice  of  the  great ;  and 
perpetual  exercise  in  arms,  encouraged  by  re- 
gards, and  promises,  and  flattery,  served  in 
«ome  measure  to  supply,  in  the  multitude,  the 
^ant  of  those  nobler*  principles  of  patriotism 
and   true  honour,   and  that  sounder  milUary 

•  Plutarch,  in  Vlt.  Gr^cchor.  >  Salutt  de  Bell.  Jugurth. 

4  Plutarch,  in  Mario. 

<  Conf.  Tit.  Liv.  I.  xxii.  c.  SI.  &  1.  xxviii.  c.  12. 

<  Cicero,  in  his  oration  for  Flaccus,  speaks  of  the  honesty  of 
the  Romans  even  forty  years  after  this  period,  and  contrasts  it  mtk 
Ibe  dishonesty  of  the  Greeks;  but  this  is  the  language  of  the  bar, 
ftiufioas  not  of  what  is  true,  but  of  what  is  useful  to  the  cause  la 
oind. 
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C  H^T^*  discipline,   which  had  long  made  the  legions 

iAVl.  •••11 

V     ^  _'  invincible. 

Fourpow.      Between  the  dominions  of  the  Romans  and 

er»  inter-     -n       i  •  /•  .1 

posed  be-    Jrarthians,    four  independent   kingdoms   inter- 
thOT?       vened;    on   the   side   of  Rome,    Bithynia  and 
Cappadocia ;  and  on  the  side  of  Parthia,  the  far 
^' VI  *^*"  gJ'eater  powers  of  Pontus  and  Armenia.  Mithri^ 
Eupator     dates  V.  of  Pontus,  six  years  after  he  had  assisted 
«iite m"*^'  *^^  Romans  in  the  conquest  of  P^rgamus,  was 
youth.       slain  ^  by  domestic  treachery  in  the  Greek  city 
Sipope,  his  favourite  residence.     He  left  behind 
him  a  son  in  his  thirteenth  year,  Mithridates  VI. 
Eupator,  memorable  for  a  reign  of  sixty  years, 
of  which  the  former  half,  obscure  as  it  is  in 
history,  was   neverthele^  a  fit  preparation  for 
the  splendour  that  followed  it.     Even  in  the 
earliest  youth,  being^of  a  character  that  scorned 
submission,  and  that  was  prompt  to  rebel  against 
every  legitimate   authority,  he   rendered  him- 
self so  obnoxious  to  his  mother  arid  tutors,  that 
they  determined  on  his  destruction.  ®    But  the 
various   snares,   which;  they  laid  for  him,   re- 
dounded only  to  his  advantage  or  glory.    When 
encouraged  to  mount  too  mettlesome  hordes,  Jie 
learned  to  tame  their  fiery  spirit ;  when  assailed 
more  secretly  by  poison,  he  took  precautions 

'  Strabo,  1.  x.  p/477- 
>  *  Justin,  1.  xxxvii.  c.  1.  et  seq.  His  careless  abridgement  ill  sup- 
plies the  place  of  Trogus  Pompeius ;  and  the  latter,  did  his  work 
remain^  could  not  compensate  for  the  lost  history  of  the  great  Po* 
sidonius,  who  inust  have  treated  fully  of  the  reign  of  Mitbridaten* 
Athensus,  1.  y.  p.^ll.  214.  Conf.  Strabo,  1.  xvi.  p.  753.  &  LudaB 
in  Macrob* 
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for  rendering  it  harmless,  ancl  at  length  in-  c  H  A  P. 
vented  the  famous  Mithridate  * :  in  danger  of  ,  ^^^^-^ 
assassination  in  his  apartment,  he  lived  seven 
years  without  knowing  the  confinement  of  walls, 
spending  his  whole  day  in  the  chace,  and  sleep- 
ing in  the  open  air  in  the  midst  of  companions 
attached  to  his  fortunes,  and  rivals  of  his  man- 
hood.  By  this  mode  of  life  he  hardened  his 
body,  which  nature  had  cast  in  the  finest  mould 
of  heroic  beauty  ^\  into  a  fit  companion  for  a 
mind  enterprising  and  fervid,  filled  with  lofty 
hopes,  knd  bent  on  gran^i  designs,  in  the  pro- 
secution of  which  he  was  alike  indefatigable 
and"  fearless.  In  a  sudden  return  to  Sihope 
from  the  banks  of  the  Thermodon,  he  cut  off 
the  enemies  .by  whom  his  youth  had  been  en- 
dangered, riot  sparing  his  mother",  the  ac- 
cused murderer  of  his  father,  and  who  had 
long  thirsted  for  the  blood  of  her  only  son.  To 
compensate  by  respect  for  one  parent  his  stem 
punishment  of  the  other,  he  assumed  the  title  of 
Eupator,  as  if  his  highest  boast  consisted  in  the 
fame  of  his  father's  virtues.  Of  his  two  sisters, 
the  elder  Laodic^  had  been  given  in  marriage  to 
Ariarathes  VII.  of  Cappadocia :  he  himself,  ac- 
cording to  the  fashion  of  eastern  kings,  espoused 
the  younger,  who  bore  the  same  common  name ; 
an  appellative  as  frequent  in  Pontus  as  Cleopatra 
in  Egypt ;  while  the  historians  of  both  countries 

9  Plin.  N.  H.  L  XXV.  c.  2.  &C.6. 

**  Appian.  de  Bell.  Mithridat.  c.  118. 

*<  Appian.  ibid.  Conf.  Memnon.  apud  Phot.  c.  xxxii.  p.  797. 
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CHAP,  often  conceal  from  us  the  prcxper  names  by  which 
^  XXVL  ^  ^ygjj  royal  personages  were  distinguished. 
Histraveis,  Shprtly  after  this  marriage,  Mithridates  having 
and  reflec-  ^^ason  to  su^cct  the  fidelity  of  his  wife,  im> 
dertook,  with  a  few  chosen  friends,  a  long  series 
pf  travels  through  the  various  regicms  of  Asia. 
Being  at  peace  with  his  neighbours,  he  had  an 
opportunity  of  ^amining  at  leisure  the  strength 
and  the  weakness  of  the  principal  states  in  that 
ya^t  continent ;  tliie  strength  likely  to  resist  his 
arms,  the  weakness  th^t  invited  Ms  usurpation; 
i)n  the  side  of  the  East  and  of  Parthia,  he  saw 
but  a  doubtful  conflict:  the  North  and  the 
West  offered  to  him  more  tempting  proi^ects; 
T?he  Scythians  beyond  the  Euxine  were  not  at 
that  time  united  luider  any  one  .warlike  khan 
or  chieftain:  and  the  states  of  western  4^sia, 
though  nominally  allies  to  Rome,  were  most  of 
them  jealous  of  that  power,  and  all  of  them 
?{iutuaily  hostile  to  each  other;  The  kingdom 
<)^f  Pergamus,  with  the  annexed  districts  in  Pam*- 
phylia,  Cilicia,  apd  Phrygia,  fdt  all  the  oppres- 
jsion  of  provincial  government,  which  continu- 
ally grew  more  intolerable  with  the  encreaaing 
wees  of  Rome;  the  rapacity  of  generals,  the 
l^xtortion  of  publicans,  the  tyranny  of  the  eques- 
i^rian  pr^der,  which,  by  a  strange  solecism  in  po^ 
ttty^  united  the  financiid  administration  ;n  the 
provinces,  with  the  supreme  judiciary  power 
l^oth  at  home  and  abroad.  In  this  quarter, 
Mithridates's  travels  encouraged  hi&  daring  pro- 
,  jects,  which,  however  were  nearly  Wasted  on  his 
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their  ser* 
▼ices. 


return  to  Pontus  by  female  perfidy.  Laodic(£  CHAR 
had  brought  forth  a  son,  of  whom  it  'was  im-  y  ^Y^j 
possible  that  he  should  be  the  father.  To  es- 
cape the  pimishment  of  her  adultery,  she 
tendered  to  her  husband  a  poisoned  cup  *^ ;  but 
Mithridates,  apprised  both  of  her  perpetrated 
and  meditated  crimes,  crushed  the  viper  in  his 
bosom,  and  turned  to  pursuits  that  easily  obli- 
terated in  his  active  ambitious  mind  this  scene 
of  domestic  horron 

From  the  fruitful  dales,  watered  by  the  Iris  His  Greek 
and  Thermodon,  the  dominion  of  Pontus  had  ;"*>J®pt8on 

the  £ux- 

been  extended,  in  the  last  reign,  to  Heraclaea  ine— 
and  Trapezus,  two  warlike  Greek  cities  on  the 
Euxine,  about  five  hundred  miles  asunder,  by 
means  of  which,  and  the  many  intermediate 
places  of  the  same  description,  Mithridates  was 
furnished  with  instruments  well  qualified  to  se- 
cond his  views,  either  in  arts  or  arms.  Through- 
out his  whole  reign  the  Greeks  were  his  minis- 
ters and  generals,  as  well  as  his  engineers  and 
architects;  the  companions  of  his  activity  and 
the  amusers  of  his  idleness.  "*  Their  services 
were  peculiarly  useful  in  disciplining  his  Paphla- 
gonians  and  Cappadocians,  many  tribes  of  whom 
were  called  Leuco-Syrians,  because,  being  a 
mixed  race  of  Syrians  and  Thracians,  they  dif- 
fiared  conspicuously  in  their  complexions  from 
the  southern  and  darker  Syrians  on  both  sides 
the  Euphrates^ 

"  Justii),  l.xxxvii.  c  3* 

'3  Strabo.  1.  .x.p  ^7.  &  1.  xiii.  pj*  609,  610.  €t|»ssim. 
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CHAP.  With  an  army  which  added  the  tactics  of 
,  ^^^'.  Greek  infantry  to  the  rapid  evolutions  of  P^phla- 
His  exten-  gonian  '*  cavalry,  and  which  he  had  taught  to 
keep  the  field  in  all  seasons,  Mithridates,  in 
successive  expeditions,  reduced,  the  neighbour- 
ing  nations  on  the  Euxine,  particularly  the  Col- 
chians,  so  renoi^ned  for  peaceful  arts,  in  the  tra- 
ditions of  antiquity,  and  justifying  that  renown, 
by  the  picture  of  industry  and  prosperity  ^\ 
which  they  exhibited  in  the  time  of  Mithridates. 
They  cultivated  flax  and  hemp,  they  were  manu- 
facturers of  linen  for  all  the  countries  around 
them  :  by  means  of  their  temples  and  factories, 
they  carried  on  a  profitable  commerce  with  ^the 
fiercest  tenants  of  Caucasus  ;  and  posseting,  in 
abundance,  timber,  canvas,  cordage,-  and  ;  pitch, 
they  built  innumerable  vessels,*  of  small  burden 
indeed,  but  well  adapted  to  the  navigation  .of 
the  seas  and  great  rivers  in  their  neighbourhood, 
Mingrelia,  nearly  corresponding  to  the  ancien:^ 
Colchis  *^  is  said  to  contain  four  millions  of 
inhabitants,  and^o  export  annually  twelve  thou- 
sand slaves.  How  much  greater  must  have  been 
Jts  resources,  when  the  gifts  of  nature,  were 
improved  by  incessant  labour  ?  From  Colchis, 
Mithridates  advanced  northward  to  the  small 
but  respectable  kingdom  in  the  Tauric  Cher- 
sonesus.  .  In  this  remote  peninsula,  he  received 

>4  The  whole  of  Paphlagonia  had  been  added  to  Pontus  by  Mi- 
thridates v.  Vid.  Oration.  Mithridat.  ad  exercitum,  apud  Justin^ 
1.  xxxviii.  c.  4«  et  seq. 

»5  Strabo,  1.  xi.  p.  497,  498,  499.    Conf.  Plin.  1.  vi.  c.  5.' 
'•  Reinegg's  Description  of  Mount  Caucasus.  ^  -^ 

j6 
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the  submission  of  a  successor,  and  probably  a   chap. 
descendant  of  that  Leucon,  who,  in  the  age  of    xxvi. 
Philip  and  Demosthenes,  annually  supplied  the 
Athenians  with  400,000  bushels  of  corn.  ^^  From 
the  Greek  colonies  which  adorned  the  northern 
banks  of  the  Euxine,  and  which  extended  ^them- 
selves   three   hundred    miles    inlaad   from   the 
mouths  of  the  Borysthenes  and  the  Tanais  '^ 
the  invader  encountered  not  any  memorable  re- 
sistance.     The  fiercer  Scythian  tribes  at  first 
unsuccessfully   opposed,   and   afterwards    rein- 
forced his  arms.     How  far  he  carried  his  con- 
quests on  this  side,  history  does  not  record ;  but 
it  is  mentioned  to  his  praise  that,  as  Alexander 
discovered  thie  East,  and  the  Romans  the  West, 
so  the    North    was  first  ;  explored    and   made    . 
known  by  the  victories  of  Mithridates.  !^ :  .His 
dominions,  when   he   first  interfered;  with   the 
Roman,  allies  in  Lesser  Asia,'  stretched  2,000 
miles. in  length.^     They  consisted  of  twenty- 
four,  nations,  ^speaking  as  niany  different  lan- 
guages, in  all  which  the.  tenacious  memory  of 
Mithridaties  made  him  a  master.  ^^     This  latter  Variety  of 
circumstance  is  the  only  thing  extraordinary  in  in^gauc^ 
the  report;     For  the  district  of  Caucasus  alone,  sus—itg 

*  cause. 

the  towering  isthmus  between  the  Euxine  and 
Caspian,  has  been  noted,  both  in  ancient  and 
modern  times,  for  a  still  greater,  variety  of  dia-  ' 

(   *'  Demosthen.  in  Leptin.  -         '   /  ; 

*•  Herodot.  I.  iv.  c.  104,    Conf.  Strabo,  Plin.  Dionys.  Perieget.  . 
*»  Strabo;  1.  i^  p.  14.   -  •      -  -  -  ^    '"      ^-'       • 

*  Appian.  de  Bell.  Mithridat.  c.  15.     Conf.  Strabo,  I.  zi.  p.  498. 
•^  Plin,  1.  vii.  c.  24;  I.xxv.  c.  2.    Aulus  Geltius,  1.  xvii.  c.  it. 
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CHAP.  lects.     This  tract   of  country,   which   Mithri- 
^  XXVL  ^  (Jates  often  pervaded  as  a  conqueror,  connecting 
geographically  Sarmatia  and  Scythia  with  As- 
syria and  Persia,  is  the  high  road  of  communi- 
"^         cation  through  which  the  exuberant  populousness 
of  the  North  has  continually  flowed,  to  repair 
the  wasteful  luxury  and  corroding  effeminacy 
of  the  South.     At  Dioscurias,  the  general  em- 
porium of  Caucasus,  Strabo  speaks  of  seventy^ 
some  writers  said  a  more  incredible  number  of 
nations  and  tongues  ;    so  that  this  isthmus  or 
piassage  between  the  two  great  divisions  of  the 
eastern  continent,  should  seem  to  have  retained 
specimens,  as  it  were,   of  the  various  passing 
tribes  in  their  successive  migrations. ^^ 
The  Pon-        Mithridates,  having  in  some  measure  consoli- 
sadorf^*"   dated  his  c^scure  barbarous  empire,  long  pon- 
treated      dered    his  own   strength   before  he  ventured 
tumeiy^at    upon  a  morc  splendid  theatre  of  action.     His 
Ro^-       natural  wish  was  to  extend  his  dominion  to  the 
cixix.  4.     Grecian  sea ;   but,  in  this  design,  he  must  en- 
counter  the   Romans,  and,  before  them,  their 
allies  in   Cappadocia   and  Bithynia.     That  be 
might  interpose  in  the  affairs  of  these  kingdoms 
without  creating  jealously,  or  at  least  without 
rousing  immediate  opposition,  he  sent  ambass^ 
dors  loaded  with  gold  to   Rome,    where'  thi 
events  of  the  Jugurthine  war  (for  we  shall  se^ 
that  such   transactions   escaped  not  his  vigil- 
ance), were  sufficient  to  assure  him  that  aK  was 
venal.     On  this  occasion  the  activity  of  faction 

*'  See  Rennell's  Geography  of  Herodotus,  p.  278. 
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discdncerted  liis  intrigues.    The  people  at  large,    c  »  A  P. 
who  were  apprised  of  many  ticts  of  delinquency  ,  x^^-  ^ 
in  their  superiors,  began  to  view  all  their  pro- 
ceedings    suspiciously,   nay   malignantly;    and 
the  party-spirit  or  envy  of  Saturninus,  after- 
wards a  fit  accomplice  of  the  bold  and  bloody 
MariuSy  hurried  him  into  undistinguishing  re- 
sentment against  the  ambassadors  of  Pontus,. 
whom,  as  bearers  of  the  king's  bribes,  he  treated 
with  the  utmost  contumely*      It  belonged  to 
the  senate  to  take  cognisance  of  such  outrages 
against  the  law  of  nations.     Upon  complaint  of 
the  ambassadors,  Saturninus  was  therefore  tried 
by  the  senate  ;   but  such  was  the  concourse  of 
persons  who  espoused  his  cause,  that  his  judges 
ventured  not  to  condemn  him.     The  favour  of 
the  multitude  raised  him  soon  afterwards  to  the  * 
tribunate.  ^ 

This  unseasonable  occurrence  did  not  divert  Mithnda- 
Mithridates  from  his  purpose.     His  sister  Lao-  *^'*  "j^ 
dic4  wife  to   Ariarathes  VII.  of  Cappadocia,  against 
had  borne  to  that  prince  two  sons,  then  in  early  ria^^twt- 
youth.     Should  their   father   die,   the  king  of  ^  ^y  |*** 
Pontus^  as  guardian  to  his  nephews,  would  be-  odic^ 
come  master  of  Cappadocia.     Ariarathes  was 
removed  through  the  agency,  it  was  believed,  of 
a  certain  Gordius  instigated,  according  to  re- 
port, by  Mithridates  to  the  treacherous  murder 
of  his  sovereign.  ^    But  in  his  design  of  taking 
aa  him  the  government  of  ;Cappadocia,  the  au- 


*s  Appian.  Dion.  ^  Tit.  Liv.  Epitom.  1.  Ixix. 
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CHAP,  thor  of  the  crime  found  himself  thwarted  by 
XXVL    |-|jg  Ijq]^  spirit  of  his  sister  Laodic6,  who  asserted 
her  right  of  administration  during  the  minority  . 
of  her  .son ;  and  to  obtain  a  powerful  abettor  of 
this  pretension,  gave  herself  in  second  marriage 
to'  the  aged  Nicomedes  II.  who,  for  nearly  half 
a  century,  had  filled  the  neighbouring  throne  of 
Bithynia.'    This   transaction,    intercepting    the 
fruits    of    his    iniquity,    enraged    Mithridates 
against  Nicomedes,  and  still  more  against  Lao- 
dice  and  her  sons. 
He  allows  '    He  immediately  took  the  field  with  a  great 
^^^\'  *  ^^^y»  ^^^  ^^^  adversary  Nicomedes  could  muster 
reign         50,000  foot,  and  6000  horse.    Mithridates,  how- 
condition   ever,  overcame  all  difficulties,  except  the  un- 
tiiat  Gor-    alterable  loyalty  of  the  Cappadocians  to  their 
should  be  hereditary  kings,    descendants   of   the    satrap 
in^powerf   Auaphas,  who  had  assisted  Darius  Hystaspis  in 
overturning  the  usurpation  of  the  magi ;  and 
whose  high-born  line   had  been  wonderfully® 
rescued  from  the  vengeful  arqi  of  Pe'rdiccas, 
the  immediate  successor  of  Ale^^ander  the  Great. 
Wishing  to  associate  and  subdue  the  Cappado- 
'.  cians,  not  to  extirpate  them,  Mithridates  allowed 
them  to  place  the  elder  of  his  nephews  on  their 
vacant  throne,  requiring,  as  the  only  condition, 
on  their  part,  the  recall  and  reinstatement  of 
Gordius,  who  had  been  banished^  as  he  gave 
out,  on  groundless  suspicions.  ^ 
Mthrida-       But  Ariarathes  VIIL  made  no  haste  to  bring 
Cwado!*  ^^^^  ^  ^^^  stained  with  the  foul  imputation  of 

*«  See  above,  yol.  i.  p.  3.51.  «*  Justin,  1.  itxxviii.  c.  1. 
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treasonable  murder ;    and  when  urged  on  this   g  H  A  P. 
subject  by  his  uncle,/  put  his  kingdom  in  a  pos-  ^  -^^'^ 
ture  of  defence,  confident  in  the  aflfectionate  cia,  mur- 
zeal  of  his  people.     To  answer  this  defiance,  nephew 
Mithridates  entered  his  frontier  at  the  head  of  ^11?^?*''^ 

1.1  VIII.  in  a 

80,000  foot,  and  10,000  horse,  together  with  an  parfey. 
alarming  train  of  600  armed  chariots,  winged 
with  scythes,  to  sweep  the  Cappadocian  plains. 
Notwithstanding  this  formidable  force,  his  ad- 
versaries did  not  decline  an  engagement.  Both 
armies  werje  arrayed  for  battle,  when  Mithri- 
dates, sensible  of  the  havoc  that  must  be  made 
among  a  people  whom  he  already  grasped  as  his 
property,  summoned  his  nephew  to  a  parley. 
As  a  preparation  for  this  conference,  persons 
were  sent,  according  to  the  usual  practice  in 
such  cases,  to  make  sure  that  neither  of  the 
opposite  chiefs  carried  with  him  any  concealed 
weapon.  Mithridates  had  a  dagger  artfully 
hid  in  his  girdle,  which,  being  handled  with 
little  ceremony  by  those  sent  to  search  him,  he 
desired  them  to  take  care  lest  they  should  dis- 
cover something  very  different  from  an  instru-  , 
ment  of  death  ;  and,  having  inspired  confidence 
by  this  coarse  jest,  avoided  the  detection  of  the 
flagitious  villany  which  he  meditated,  and  which, 
in  the  moment  after,  he  inhumanly  perpe- 
trated. ^  The  assassination  of  their  youthful 
and  beloved  king,  in  the  presence  of  both 
armies,  instead  of  rousing  the  Cappadocians  to 
revenge,  filled  them  with  consternation*     Tkey 

*^  Justin,  I.  xxxviii.  c.  1. 
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CHAP,  threw  down  their  arms  in  dismay,  and  submitted 

,  ^^^2' J  *^  *'^®  victor. 

Despair  of      But  from  this  effect  of  sudden  terror  they  as 

ix!^?^  suddenly  recovered,  when  Mithridates,  having 

extinction  qmtted  their  country,  left  them  in  the  hands 

long  line    of  his  lieutenants.  .  The  younger  brother  of 

dS^^"  Aridrathes  VIH.  to  elude  the  dangers  of  the 

kings.        times,  had,  according  to  a  custom  which,  we 

cim.^4.     have  often  noticed,  been  deposited  in  safe  cus- 

B.  c.  93.    tody  in  one  of  the  islands  or  walled  cities  of 

X^sser  Asia.     A  revolt  of  the   Cappadocians 

enabled  him,  under  the  name  of  Ariarathes  IX,, 

to  mount  the  throne  of  his  ancestors.     But  his 

reign  lasted  only  a  few  months,  for  Mithridatea» 

descending    from    the    heights    of    Caucasus, 

whither  his  affairs  had  called  him,  defeated  and 

'dispossessed  this  unfortunate  young  prince,  who 

died  of  grief  in  exile  ^;  and  with  him  ended 

the  long  line  of  Anaphas,  which,  either  as  here^ 

ditary  satraps  or  as  kings,  had  governed  Cappa- 

docia  440  years. 

Laocfic^         During  the  transactions  above  recorded,  Lao- 

^®  9"®®"'  dice,  through  the  protection  of  her  husband 

sends  a      Nicomcdes  escaped  her  ^irother's  vengeance. 

tknwTon"   Exasperated  now,  in  her  turn,  by  the  cruel  de- 

to  Rome    structiou  of  her  children,  she  concerted  with 

to  claim  . 

hisfather's  that    aged    prmcc    a    scheme    for    depriving 

Idngdom.    Mithridates   of  the   fruits    of  his    multiplied 

crimes.     A  youth  of  obscure  descent,  but  of 

a  graceful  figure  and  winning  behaviour,  was 

taught   to  personate  a  third   son  of   Ariara- 

*•  Justin,  1.  xxxyiii.  c*  9. 
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thes  Vll.  and  Laodic^,  and  was  conducted  to   chap. 
Rome  hy  his  mother,  under  an  escort  of  Bithy-  v     ^^['. 
nians,  to  claim  assistance  from  the  senate  against 
the  murderer  of  his  father  and  brothers,  and 
the  usurper  of  his  kingdom.     To   counteract  Mithrida* 
this   intrigue,    Mithridates   employed  Gordius,  ^J^"h^ 
whom  he  found  equally  well  qualified  fo  second  jntngues 
either  his  craft  or  his  cruelty,  and  sent  him  at  hoods*^ 
the  head  of  a  splendid  embassy,  to  convince  the  ^Saa^ui. 
Romans  that  a  child  only  eight  years  old,  and 
really  his  own  son,  whom  he  affected  to  treat 
as  king  of  Cappadocia,  w^s  the  only  surviving 
descendant  of  the  illustrious  Ariarathes  VI.  the 
civiliser  of  his  country,  the  faithful  ally  of  Rome 
in  the  Pergamenian  war,  and  who,  in  that  war, 
had  died  in  their  cause.     The  senate,  however, 
was  not  the  dupe  of  such  artifices.     Since  the 
time  that  Pergamus  had  been  reduced  into  a 
province,  the  Lesser  Asia  was  filled  with  jft,o- 
mans  under  a  variety  of  characters,  civil  as  weH 
as  military,  and   engaged   in    various   pursuits 
both  of  a  public  and  private  nature,   though 
the  class  employed  in  commerce  seems  to  have 
been  incomparably  the  most  numerous.     From 
the  reports  of  their  countrymen  settled  in  the 
East,  the  Romans  knew  what  to  think  of  the 
frauds  that  would  have  been  practised  on  them 
by  Laodic^  and  her  brother;    and  could  not 
enough  admire  their   equal   and  frontless  im- 
pudence.    In  contempt  of  their  fictitious  king*, 
the    senate    therefore    declared  the   Cappado*- 
cians   a   free  people,   and  gave  orders  for  in* 
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G  H  A  P.  timating  this  decree  to  all  persons  concerned 
v^^JI^init.^ 

The  Cap.        The  first  opposition  to  a  measure,  apparently 
acknow"*   SO  unobjectionable,  came  from  an  unexpected 
^  n^fi  ncw"^  quarter,  that  o£  the  Cappadocians  themselves, 
for  enjoy-  They  Confessed,  that  .liberty  was  not  a  fit  present 
lug  liberty.  ^^^  them,  because  they  were  not  in  a  condition 
rightly  to  enjoy  it.     "  In  a  commonwealth  like 
Rome,  long  engaged  in  important  transactions 
at  home  and  broad,  there  flourished  many  ablp 
and  enlightened  citizens,  qualified  to  rule  over 
each  other  in  vicarious  succession,  and  who  had 
been  trained  by  habit  to  command  with  temper, 
and  ol?ey  with  dignity.     Such  was  not  the  statp 
of  Cappadocia,  a  country  still  rude  and  undis- 
ciplined,  but  whose  inhabitants,    ignorant    of 
other  matters,  yet  knew  enough  of  themselves 
to  be  convinced  that  they  could  not  live  without 
ChuseAri-  ^  king.'*     The  Romans,  not  a  little  astonished 

^ebarzanes   '         .  .         .        .  n  n        i  i  i        •  •        i     ► 

forking,     at  this  rejection  qi  freedom,  a  blessmg  m  their 

eyes  so  precious,  gave  intimation  that  the  people 

of  Cappadocia  should  choose  themselves  a  king 

from  their  own  nation.     They  chose  Ariobar- 

zanes,  a  person  recommended  by  his  nobility, 

his  opulence,  and  his  equity  :  a  party,  indeed, 

clamoured  for  Gordius ;   but,  by  the  majority, 

that;  candidate  was  held  in  detestation.  ^ 

Syila  lent       To  cohfirm  Ariobarzanes  in  his  high  dignity, 

R!ome  to    t^c  Senate  employed  Sylla,  who  had  been  pretor 

secure  his  ^he   preceding    year  at   Rome,    and   had   dis- 

ficcession.   tinguished  his  pretorship   by  combats  of  lions 

••  Strabo,  I.  xii.  p.  540.  ««  Justin,  I.  xxxTiii.  c.  S, 
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and  other  wild  beasts  from  Africa.  **     This  re-  chap 
iiiinded  the  Romans  of  the  Numidian  war,  of ,  ^^\ 
which  Sylia  had  gained  the  palm  of  glory  by  Oiymp. 
the  capture  of  Jugurtha. ^    He  was  naturally  B^aw. 
pointed   out,   therefore,   fof   an   expedition  in 
which  be  might  have  to  encounter  a  prince  as 
bold   and   crafty   as  Jugurtha,   and    far    more 
powerful.     But  Mithridates,  whose  designs  had 
been  long  meditated,  did  not  think  proper  to 
risk  their  ultimate  success  by  too  sudden  a  dis- 
closure of  them.     The  affections  of  the  Cappa- 
docians  running  in  a  strong  current  for  Ario- 
barzanes,  he  allowed  him  with  little,  and  that 
only  a  secret  opposition,  to  be  established  on  ^ 
the  thi*ohe. 

Sylla  should  seem  to  have  made  a  progress  syila'n 
with  the  new  king  through  his  dominions,  since  ^^^h^Ario- 
he  appeared  with  him  on  the  Euphrates,  where  barzanes, 
it  separates  Cappadocia  and  Armenia.     On  the  counter 
banks  of  this  river,  a  Parthian  ambassador  came  pj^^thlan 
to  the  Roman  pretor,  offering  the  friendship  of  ambassa- 
his  master,  old  Mithridates  II.     This  was  the  banks°of 
fifst  transaction  between  the  Romans  and  Par-  '^®  ^"" 
thiani^,  nations  destined  to  war  for  three  cen- 
turies with  each  other.      Sylla  received   Oro- 
bazus,.  for  that  was  the  stranger's  name,  with 
much  courtesy,  except  that  in  his  tent  he  took 
hi&  own  seat  between  the  Cappadocian  king  and 
the  Parthian  ambassador,  thus  claiming,  in  his 
quality  of  Roman  magistrate,  the  most  honour- 
able place.    >,For    submitting   without    remon- 

s>  Plutarch,  in  Sylla.  ^*  Sallust.  Bell.  Jugurth. 

0  3  ^ 
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CHAP,  stmnce  to  this   degradation,    Orobazus,    upod^ 
xxvL^  j^g  return  home,  was  punished  capitally,   as  a 
traitor  to  the  dignity  of  1m»  country.     Yet  hi* 
fault  admitted  extenuation  on  the  principles  at 
all  times  acknowledged  in  the  East  j  for  a  sooth- 
sayer and  physiognomist  in  his  suit,  on  carefully 
observing  the  lineaments  of  Sylla,  declared  it 
as  a  matter  of  inevitable  necessity  that   this 
Roman  should  attain  unrivalled  greatness,  aad 
that  the  more  he  considered  him,  the  more  he 
was  astonished  that  he  had  nt)t  already  reached 
the  pinnacle  of  fortune.  ^ 
Tigranes        The  principal  opposition  which  Sylla  encoun^ 
menfa^h    tered  in  settling  the  government  of  Cappadocia. 
persuaded  arosc,  not  from  the  inhabitants  of  that  country, 
dates* to  '  but  from  their  neighbours  the  Armenians.    This. 
c^*^ado-  ^^^^^^  people,,  we  know  not  for  what  reason,. 
cia  and      warmly  espoused  the  interest  of  Gordius.^  Their 
iSobar.^**  king,  Tigranes  II .  had  long  resided  as  a  hostage  ia 
•anes.        Parthia,  but,  upon  the  death  of  his  father  of  the 
cixxiuk    same  name,  a  lineal  descendant  of  Artaxias,  the^ 
*   *  ^^*    founder  of  their  monarchy,  the  son  was-  restored 
to  his  birth-right  on  condition  of  ceding  to  the 
Parthians  a  large  district  in   Armenia,  deno- 
minated the  seventy  valleys.     The  accession  of 
Tigranes  II.  happened  fifteen  years  before  the 
election  of  Ariobarzanes  j  during  which  period^ 
especi^y  during  the  declining  age  of  Mithri- 
dates  II.  of  Parthia,  Tigranes  had  availed  him- 
self of  favourable  circumstances  greatly  to  aug" 
>  fiaent  his  kingdom.     He  was  a  man  certainly  of 

33  PIutarx:ii.  in  S3  lla. 
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enlarged  views ;  but  vain,  ostentatious,  and  in-   c  u  A  p. 
considerate,  endowed  with  more  activity  than  s^^^ 
energy,  insolent  in  his  foreign  policy,  anddm- 
perious    in    domestic    government.      To    this 
prince,  the  king  of  Pontus,  not  thinking  the 
moment  arrived    for   making  war    openly  on 
Rome,  applied  in  the  warmest  terms  of  attach- 
ment and  confidence ; .  he  gave  him  his  eldest 
daughter  in  nuurriage ;  and.  describing  Ariobar-  ^ 
3anes,  as  ^  he  really  was,  a  man  of  a  mild  and 
feeble  character,  easily  prevailed  with  Tigranes 
to  send  an  army  into  Cappadocia,  which  ex- 
pelled the  newly  elected  king,  and  took  posses- 
sion of  the  country.  ^ 

About  this  time,  Nieomedes  !!•  of  Bithynia  Socrates  is . 
closed  his  long  reign  of  fifty-six  years,  leaving  Jim  i^  ^^ 
for  his  successor  a  son  of  the  same  name,  born  expelling 
of  Nysa,  a  dancing  woman,  but  acknowledged  Nicome-*"^ 
as  king  by  the  Roman  senate,  probably  for  rea-  ^?J  ™^ 
sons  of  great  cogency  witii  the  more  corrupt  Bithynia. 
members  of  that  body.     This  Nieomedes  III. 
had  a  brother  tijimed  Socrates,  whom  Mithri- 
dates  encouraged  to  claim  the  crown,  under  the'  - 
plea  that,  on  the  female  side,  his  descent  was 
tibe  more  honourable. .  A  war  ensued  between 
Ae  brothers, ,  and  through  the  assistance  fur- 
nished to  him  by  the  king  of  Pontus,  Socrates, 
who    assumed    the    title    of   Chrestos,    **  the 
Thrifty,^'    prevailed   in   several    engagements, 
and  at  length  drove  his  rival  from  the  country. 
The  two  expelled  princes,  Nieomedes  and  Ario- . 

34  Appian.  Mithridatic.  c.  67.    Justin,  1.  txuvm,  c.  3. 
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CHAP,  barzanes  fled  for  redress  to  Rome,  the  scourge- 
XXVL^  indeed  of  kings  in  their  pride  of  power,  but 
The  two     the  ordinary  refuge  of  dispossessed  sovereigns^ 
imgsrt    They  were  favourably  heard  in  the  senate,  which 
stored  by    immediately  decreed  their  restoration  5  andy  for 
rity  of       this  purpose,  named  at  the  head  of  a  commis- 
Roman      ^^^^  jj^^.^  ^^[^  Manius  Aquilius,  a  man  of  con- 
iioners.      sular  dignity,  who,  ten  years  before,  had  happily 
cix^xii!^4.     terminated  an  insurrection  of  slaves  in  Sicily^ 
B.  c.  89.     \yy  slaying  with  his  own  hand .  Athenio,   their 
active   and  intrepid  leader.^  ^  The  proconsul, 
in  the  province  of  Pergamus,  Lucius  Cassius, 
had  orders  to  co-operate,  if  necessary,  with  the- 
commissioners ;  w^ho,  if  they  found  themselves 
obliged  to  act  in  the  character  of  generals,  were 
entitled  also  to  summon  to  their  standard  all 
the  friendly  powers  of  the  East,  not  excepting 
even  the  king  of  Ponfeusy  whom,  as  he  had  not 
yet  openly  declared  himself,  the  Romans  still 
affected  to  regard  as  their  ally*     Vested  with 
such  authority,  by  the  assistance  only  of  a  slight 
detachment  from  Pergamus,  and  some  bodies  of 
auxiliaries  raised  hastily  in  Galatia  and  Phrygia,. 
Aquilius  speedily  reinstated  the  exiled  kings  j- 
and  resettled,  for  a  time,  the  affairs  of  C^ppa-^ 
docia  and  Bithynia.  ^     From  the  former  coun- 
try, the  lieutenants  of  Tigranes  passed  beyond 
the  Euphrates ;  and  from  the  latter,  Socrates 
escaped    into    the   dominions   of   MithridateSj. 
where  his  death,    shortly  afterwards,    afforded 
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that  prince  a  reason,  or  pretext,  for  arraigning   chap, 
the    blood-thirsty    persecution     of    Rome,    to  ^  xxvi.^ 
which,   as  the   only  expedient   for  preserving 
peace,  he  had  been  compelled,  he  said,  to  sacri- 
fice an  unfortunate  prince  who  had  fled  to  him 
for  protection.  ^ 

The  facility  with  which  Aquilius  and  his  co-  Nicom©- 
adjutors  had  accomplished  the   business   com-  ders^the* 
initted  to  them,   made  it  be   too   hastily  con-  ^gg^^^l' 
eluded,  that  the  name  of  Rome  inspired  such  Euxine. 
terror  as  would  sanction  every  outrage.     Young  cixwif.  k 
Nicomedes  had  promised  to  the  commissioners  ®-  ^-  ^*- 
and   the  persons  employed  under  them,  large 
sums  of  money  as  remunerations  for  their  good 
offices  ;  he  had  also  contracted  heavy  debts  to 
the  Roman  traders  and  money  lenders  abound- 
ing in  all  the  cities  of  Lesser  Asia.     Solicited 
by  his  restorers  to  the  throne,  and  pressed  by 
his  creditors,  he  was  forced  on  speedier  methods 
for  contenting  both,  than  those  afforded  by  the 
slow  annual  revenues  of  a  kingdom  far  richer 
in  men  than  in  money.     On  the  promise  of  sup- 
port frofti  Rome,  he  therefore  retaliated  the  in- 
juries which  he  had  received  from  Mithridates, 
by  a  sudden  inroad  into  Paphlagonia,  where  he 
carried  his  depredations  even  to  the  wealthy 
city  Amastris  on  the  Euxine. 

Instead    of   retorting    hostilities    with    that  Forbear- 
promptitude  which  might  have  been  expected  JJf^hrida- 
from  a  prince  so  powerful  and  so  well  prepared  tea— rea- 
for  action,  Mithridates  sent  successive  embassies  ^°*'  ^^ 

17  Jufttin,  1.  xxxviii.  c.  #. 
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CHAP,  with  complaints  of  this  aggression,  both  to  the 
^^^^'    Roman  senate,   and  to  the   Romans  invested 
with  power  in  Asia.     He  had  several  reasons 
for  this  forbearance,  of  which  two  chiefly  de- 
serve notice.     Rome  was  about  this  time  com* 
pelled  to  take  up  arms  against  her  subjects  in 
Italy,  who  had  been  encouraged  by  the  popular 
faction  in  the  capital,  to  claim  the  rights  of 
Roman  citizens.  If  Mithridates  too  soon  threw  off 
the  mask  of  moderation,  he  feared  lest  his  enemies 
should  conclude  peace  at  home,  in  order  the 
more  strenuously  to  carry  on  operations  against 
himself  abroad.     He  waited,  therefore,   before 
taking  the  field,  to  see  them  deeply  and  inex- 
tricably involved  in  what  is  called  the  Marsic 
or  Social  war ;  a  delay  which  turned  out  highly 
useful  for  him.      His    second  reason  was   to 
prove  to  all  those  powers  that  either  were  al- 
ready, or  whom  he  wished  to  become  his  allies, 
that  the  Romans  deserved  the  whole  blame  of 
approaching  commotions  likely  to  deform  the 
fairest  regions  of  Asia.  ^ 
Mithrida-        Meanwhile,    he  concluded  an  intimate   alli-«^ 
wkh  iT^^  ance  with  his  son-in-law  Tigranes,  plainly  meant 
granes,  by  for  afiTCTression,  since  that  prince  was  to  make 
latter  was  pnzc  oi  all  moveables,  not  exceptmg  the  per- 
^rize^/aii  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^  enemy  ;  whereas  Mithridates  was  to. 
moveables  content  himself  with  rifled  towns  and  bare  dis-* 
oftw/^*    peopled  territories.^    To  account  for  this  sin- 
condition,  guiar  compact,  it  must  be  observed  that  Tigranes . 
cixxii.3.     was  then    building    his  new  capital  Tigrano-- 
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certa*,  near  the  Tigris,  about  three  hundred  chap, 
miles  south  of  his  ancient  residence  Artaxata  on  v  ^^'^ 
the  Araxes.  He  needed  men  and  moveables  to 
people  and  replenish  the  vast  circuit  of  the  walls 
which  his  ostentatious  vanity  had  traced :  whereas 
JVlithridates  could  easily  fill  up  the  void  which 
such  transportations  might  occasion,  having 
under  his  dependency  those  parts  of  Scythia 
which  have  been  emphatically  styled  the  store- 
house of  nations,  and  whose  wandering  inha- 
bitants were  always  ready  to  exchange  the  keen 
air  of  their  deserts  for  the  softer  and  more  vo- 
luptuous climates  of  Southern  Asia. 

The  haughty  answers  which  Mithridates  re-  Mithnda- 
ceived   from   the  Roman  generals,    convinced  cessin**^' 
him,  before  the  return  of  his  ambassadors,  that  ag^^at   ^ 
war  was  ready  to  be  levied  on   him.     Without  parts  of 
further  delay  he  therefore  marched  his  army,  j^^^ 
and  expelling  Ariobarzanes  from  Cappadocia,  ^*y™P- 
re-established  there,    according  to  his  original  b.c.88/ 
plan,  his  own  son  under  the  soothing  name  of 
Ariarathes.      Upon  this  decisive  measure,  the     ^ 
Roman  generals,   without  waiting  orders  from 
their  republic,  took  the  field  with  a  great  army 
to  recover  Cappadocia,  and  with  two  divisions, 
each  40,000  strong,  to  defend  Bithynia*     Their 
ally  Nicomedes  mustered  50,000  foot,  and  6000 
horse.  The  land  forces  of  Mithridates  amounted 
at  this,  time  to  290,000,  of  which  4*0,000  were 
cavalry  j  and  his  fleet  on  the  Euxine  consisted  of 
400  sail.    The  greater  part  of  these  mighty  pre- 
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CHAP,  parations  were  brought  into  ^action,  but  the' 
XXVI.  events  of  a  war  equally  disgraceful  and  ca- 
lamitous to  their  country,  the  Roman  historians 
have  omitted  Circumstantially  to  record.  We 
mtist  be  contented  to  know  ^^  that  the  first  me- 
morable engagement  gained  Bithynia  to  Mithri- 
dates,  while  it  secured  to  him  the  possession  of 
Cappadocia.  This  decisive  battle  was  fought  on 
the  frontier  of  the  former  kingdom,  and  near  to 
mount  Scoroba,  which,  towering  above  the  river' 
Amnias,  served  as  the  ancient  boundary  between 
Bithynia  and  the  dominions  of  Pontus.  For  so 
important  a  victory  Mithridates  was  much  in- 
debted to  his  Greek  generals  Archelaus  and 
Taxiles,  brothers;  Dorilaiis,  Craterus,  Pelo^ 
pidas,  and  Neoptolemus.  To  prosecute  his 
good  fortune,  the  conqueror  hastened  into  the 
central  province  of  Phrygia,  and  pitched  his 
tents  on  a  spot  famous  for  the  encampment  of 
Alexander  the  Great,  deemiiig  this  circumstanced 
auspicious  to  his  own  lofty  designs.  From 
Phrygia,  his  army  dispersed  in  three  directions? 
to  over-run  the  two  sides  and  the  front  of  the 
peninsula  of  Lesser  Asia.  Their  sqiiadrons  of 
light  Sarmatians  swept  the  plains,  and  their  en- 
terprises against  the  walled  cities  were  facili- 
tated by  the  generous  treatment  bestowed  on 
all  captives,  whose  dress  and  language  did  not 
betray  them  for  Romans.^  Upon  the  sea-coast,- . 
Mithridates's  fleet  was  equally  triumphant ;  thd 
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enemy's  guard-ships  were  driven  from  the  Bos-   chap. 
poms  and  the  Hellespont,  w^II^ 

Amidst  the  shipwreck  of  all  their  fortunes,  Nicome- 
the  authors  of  this  fatal  war   endeavoured  by  Ario^ar- 
flight  to  save  their  persons.     The  kings  Nico-  ^anes 
medes  and  Ariobarzanes  again  escaped  to  Rome.  R'ome.— . 
Aquilius,  whose  anguish  of  mind  had  weakened  ^f  Mithri-> 
and  disordered  his  body,  fled  to  Mitylene,  in  ^^ates  to 
the  isle  of  Lesbos.     Appius,  proconsul  of  Pam?  man  g^ 
phylia,  sought  refuge  in  Laodicea ;  and  Cassius,  ^^^^* 
prpconsul  of  Pergamus,   expected,  as  we  shall 
see,    on  better  grounds,    the   same  favour  at 
Rhodes.      Aquilius    and  Appius  were  surren- 
dered on  the  first  summons,  as  peace-offerings 
to  the  conqueror.      They  were   treated  with 
equal   indignity   during  life^;    and  Aquilius, 
whose  boundless  avarice  had  occasioned  so  many  - 
evils,  was  subjected  to  a  death  of  abominable 
cruelty.    After  long  following  the  victor's  train, 
tied  on  the  back  of  an  ass,  and  compelled  to 
proclaim  that  he  was  Manius  Aquilius,  the  Ro- 
man consul,  his  ignominy  was  inhumanly  ended 
at  Pergamus,   by  the  pouring  of  melted   gold 
down  his  throat,^ 

This  dire  punishment  served  as  a  prelude  to  Massacre 
a  still  more   dreadful  enormity.     Mithridates,  othlre^' 
who  deemed  his  hold  of  Lesser  Asia  insecure,  i5o,ooo 
while  its   cities  were   crowded  with   Romans,  settienia 
formed  a  secret  plan  for  murdering  all  of  them  oiymp. 
in  one  day,  and  at  a  month's  distance  from  the  cixxiii.  i. 
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time  when  his  measures  for  the  massacre  were 
concerted.  Pergamus,  Ephesus,  Adramyttiiim, 
in  general  the  Greek  cities  on  the  sea-coast, 
were  the  main  scenes  of  this  unparalleled  bar- 
barity,  which  cut  off  80,000^,  another  account 
says  150,000  ^,  natives  of  Italy.  Of  this  ca- 
tastrophe, the  modes  and  instruments  combined 
every  variation  of  cruelty.  Some  Romans  fell 
victims  round  the  statues  of  the  gods,  whose 
protection  they  implored;  some  died  suppli- 
cating pity  on  the  hearths  of  once  hospitable 
friends  ;  a.  great  number  perished  by  the  hands 
of  angry  debtors  and  resentful  slaves,  from 
neither  of  which  classes  they  could  expect 
mercy.  ^^ 

When  such  disasters,  and  ignominy  worse 
than  disaster,  assailed  the  Romans  in  Asia,  their 
capital  was  a  prey  to  that  relentless  discord, 
which  in  the  course  of  six  years  ended  in'  the 
dictatorship,  or  rather  the  despotism,  of  Sylfei. 
This  grand  crisis  in  the  commonwealth  arose 
immediately  out  of  the  Social  war,  in  which  the 
Marsi  and  their  allies,  having  obtained  the  ob- 
ject for  which  they  contended,  thereby  doubled 
suddenly  the  already  too  numerous  voters  in  the 
Roman  assemblies.  These  new  voters,  however, 
were  thrown  into  eight  of  the  thirty-five  ancient 
tribes'*^,  and  thus  restricted  to  less  than  a  fourth 
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ihare  in  the  right  of  suffrage  and  sovereignty  c  H  A  P- 
exercised  by  the  Roman  people ;  a  proportion  y^^^^ 
of  power  which  by  no  means  contented  them, 
though  they  acquiesced  in  it,  for  the  moment, 
as  a  temporary  expedient.  In  the  height  of 
their  animosity  to  Rome,  they  had  sent  an  em- 
bassy to  Mithridates,  craving  his  co-operation 
with  them  in  Italy.  But  he  wrote  to  them  that 
he  could  not  sail  thither,  until  he  had  previ- 
ously conquered  Asia^,  meaning  thereby  the 
western  division  of  that  continent ;  upon  which 
answer,  they  first  listened  to  negociation,  and 
soon  afterwards  concluded  peace  with  Rome  on 
the  terms  just  mentioned. 

But]this  peace  was  made  with  enmity  still  rank-  Factions 
ling  in  their  hearts,  and  ready  to  be  brought  into  —  Marius, 
action  by  bad  men  to  gratify  their  own  selfish  ^"  ^^"^ 
ambition.     The  same  profligate  leaders,  who  of 
late  courted  popularity  within  the  city  by  Agra- ' 
rian  laws  and  lavish  distributions  of  corn,  were 
now  equsdly  clamorous  for  the  fiill  and  equal 
participation  of  all  Italians  in  the  right  of  citi- 
zenship.    In  the  blindness  of  political  faction, 
which  can  see  nothing  but  its  leader,  and  him 
always  under  a  flattering  and  false  aspect,  the 
most  zealous  party-men  among  the  ancient  citi- 
zens abetted  the  cause  of  the  new,  though  their 
real  interests  were  evidently  opposite.     At  the 
head  of  these  seditious  levellers  were  Sulpicius, 
Cethegus,  Suetonius,  Junius  Brutus ;  the  Marii, 
father  and  son,  the  former  of  whom,   Caius 

«  Diodoruf^  Bclog.  1.  xxxiii.  p,  540. 
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,c  HA  P.  Marius,  was  the  prime  mover  of  all,  and  a  man 
V  ^^^'y  who,  for  the  misfortune  of  his  country,  possessed 
-*-  high  military  abilities,  without  one  civil  attain-. 
Sviia,  his  ment  or  one  moral  virtue.      To  oppose  this  bar-. 
c  aracter.  ^JJJJ.Q^g  soldier,  totally  destitute  of  arts,  letters, 
and  urbanity,  all  of  which   his  bold  ignorance 
contemned.  Fortune  raised  up  Sylla,  whom  that 
goddess  claimed  for  her  own,  while  he,  as  wil- 
lingly acknowledged  her  for  his  sovereign  mis-r 
tress.     Yet  the  good  fortune  of  Sylla  consisted 
in  his  scorn  for  death  and  danger,  in  the  con^ 
sciousness  of  liis  own  superior  powers,  and  in 
an  habitual  presence  of  mind,  the  fruit  of  antici- 
pation arid  forethought.     With  such  qualities, 
in  a  subordinate  station^   he  eclipsed  the  glory 
of  Marius  in  the  war  with  Jugurtha.     For  a 
dozen  ye^irs  after  this  sharp  conflict,  he  seemed 
careless  of  public  employments,  being  occupied 
chiefly  in  the  cultivation  of  letters  and  philoso-« 
phy,  biit  mingling  pleasure,  or  rather  profligacy, 
with  wit,  learning,  and  refinement.     From  this 
inactive  middle  state,  he  emerged,  as  we  have 
seen,  to  repress  the  first  bold  measures  of  Mir 
thridates;    and,    at  the  breaking   out  of  the 
Marsic  war,  he  engaged  and  served  in  it  with, 
singular  zeal  and  energy,  his   abilities  still  en- 
larging yrith  the  occasion,  and  his  fame  still 
towering  above  that  of  Marius  and  every  other 
Appointed  general.     At  the  ensuing  elections  in  Rome,  he 
fgS!      first  oiFered  himself  a  candidate  for  the  consul- 
Mthridap  ^hip  in  his  fiftieth  year,  and  then  attained  that 
diTcstedof  weil-merited  dignity,  with  the  commission  of 
by^aHn-    making  war,  with  six  legions,  on  the  king  of 
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Pontus.    But  while  he  marched  towards  Bnln-  chap. 
dusium,  to  cross  the  Hadriatic  into  Greece,  the  ^  xxvi. 
tribune  Sulpicius,  by  a  tumultuary  assembly  of  lawful  vote 
the  tribes,  in  which  the  new  citizens  voted  pro-  ^^ 
miscuously  with  the  old,  divested  him  of  his  oiymp. 
command,  and  constituted  Marius,  now  on  the  bx!"^! 
verge  of  seventy,  general  against  Mithridates, 
a  prince  in  the  vigour  of  life,  and  the  meridian 
of  military  glory.  *^ 

Sylla  beheld  the  sudden  storm  that  was  ready  He  march- 
to  bl^t  his  fortunes,  and  prepared  to  dispel  it.  ^J^^  ^_ 
None  knew  better,  than  he  did,  how  to  manage  pishes  hi» 
the  minds  of  soldiers.    To  his  legions  encamped  and™^' 
in  Campania,  he  intimated  the  injustice  done  to  ^J^l^S^^ 
him  at  Rome,  and  had  the  art  of  persuading  govem- 
them,  that  the  insult  offered  to  their  general's  ofymp. 
Honour,  was  levelled  at  their  own  emoluments.  ^™^*-  *• 
Marius,  Ke  said,  had  his  creatures  and  favourites 
among  the  troops,  whom  he  wished  to  gratify 
with  the  spoils  pf  Asia ;  and  that,  with  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  new  commander  in  this  lucrative 
service,  new  legions  would  also  be  employed. 
Accordingly,  when  officers  arrived  in  the  nam^ 
of  Marius  to  take  charge  of  the  men  and  stores, 
they  were  slain  in  a  military  tumult ;  an  outrage 
which  was  speedily  retorted  on  Sylla's  friends 
and  relatives  in  the  city.    With  a  priomptitude 
of  decision  that  characterised  all  his  nieasures, 
and  made  them  always  successful,  Sylla  marched 
towards  Rome :  his  enemies  either  betook  th^in- 
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CHAP,  selves  toffight,  dr  ^tired  into  the  capital  and 
^^^'^'  other  Btrong-holds.  He  drove  them  from  thence 
by  setting  the  neighbourihg  streets  on  fire  j  and 
having  thus  destroyed  ot*^  expelled  the  authors 
of  sedition^  abolished  the  legislation  of  the  tribes, 
re-established  the  authority  of  the  senate^  and 
settled  the  goveminent,  in^aJl  other  points,  on 
the  old  aristocratic  model.  *^ 

After  this  domestic  victory,  he  hastened  across 
the  Hadriatic>   to  oppose  the  enemies  of  the 
state.      In  the  midst  of  general  success,  the 
tfoops  of  Mithridates  had  been  ft)iled®^  in  the 
assault  of  Magnesia  at  the  foot  of  mount  Sipy- 
lus;  and  he  himself,  being  defeated  in  a  sea- 
fight  at  Rhodes,  thought  fit  to  4esist*^  from  the 
siege  of  that  illustrious  island^  then  desperately 
defended  by  such  Romans  as  had  escaped  from 
the  battles  and  massacres  in  Lesser  Asia.    The 
perti1iack)u8  instance  of  Magnesia  may  also,  in 
some  measure,  be  accounted  f9r.    In  the  neigh- 
bourhood (^  that  city,  the  Scipios  had  triumphed 
over  Antiochus  the  Great ;  and  though  that  de- 
cisive victOTy  dated  beyond  a  century,  yet  its 
memory  still  inspired  the  Magnetes  with  awe  for 
the  Roman  nt^ne  and  with  zeal  in  opposing  its 
ei^inies. 

The  same  sefttiments  prevailed  not  in  the 
Sj?to  ^^**^  ^^  ancient  Oreece,  and  particularly  in 
Mithridar  Atiiens,  ever  destined  to  act  a  conspicuous,  if 
gahuthe    not  on  honeural^le,  part  in  the  revolutions  of 

»>  Phitaroh.  in^ylla,  &  in  Mario.     Appian.  de  Bdl.  Civil.  I  i. 
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that  countiy.    For  th*  »p»ce  qf  fifty  ywrs,  the  c  H  ap; 
Greeks  re^tramed  frqm  th^  unhappy  licence  of  v  ?y^^ 
domestic  warfar^^  enjoyed  no  ignoble  tranquillity  amhiMfi- 
under  the  government  pf  Romet  being  indulged  ^^ 
with  the  management  of  their  municipal  con-  ««"»» 
cems,  and  the  hereditary  forms  of  their  ancient  city, 
free  pcdities^    The  literary  renown  of  Athena 
had  recommended  her  to  peculiar  regard  and 
excliisiy^  honoura;  yet  the  Atbeniaiis,  out  of 
envy,  pusillanimity,   or  mere  levity,  were  the 
first  of  the  Greeks  to  send  an  embassy  to  Mithr 
ridates,  and  to  crouch  to  the  greatness  of  a 
prince  whose  army  commanded  all  Lesser  Asia, 
except  the  district  of  mount  Sipylus,  and  whose 
fleet  overawed  all  the  adjacent  isles,  with  the 
single  exception  of  Rhodes.    The  ambassador, 
diosen  by  the  Athenians,  was  a  certain  Aristto^ 
son  to  Athenio  the  Peripatetick,  but  himself  an 
Epicurean,  and  among  the  vilest  pl&pring  jof 
that  ^ect,  since,  U>  the  r^fin^  pleasures  of  socwl 
virtue  and  intejlectuaj  e^ertjom,  he  referred 
the  base  Ratifications  of  yolvptitiousness  and 
tyranny.  ^  He  seemed,  however,  tQ  Mith4ddte»f 
a  fit  perswi  for  his  piirpQ^ei  sncl,  feeing  gained 
to  his  interest,  was  entrusted  by  hw»  mth  * 
body  of  gQOO  meSj  who,  under  prejtence  of 
e^orting  «iome  tre^nr^  frop  Delof  d^^ed  fyt 
sacred  n ws,  entered  -irtw»s,  m^  Fopw;e4  fer 
tb^  leader,  already  pQwerful  with  the  mnliir 
tude,  an  abi^olute  ascendency  in  th»t  city,  f^ 


M  Plutarch,  in  Sylla. 

9s  Posidonius  apud  Atbemeum*  1.  t.  p.  2U.  et  seq. 
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CHAP.      Meaflwhile  Sylla  advanced  through  Thessaly 
V  ^^1* ,  and  Boeotia,  every  where  restraining  defection, 
Sylla  ar-    or  receiving  tenders  of  submission.    But  Athens 
^^s'        had  shut  her   gates,    and  manned  her  vsralls, 
^^««**y  Aristio  commanding  in  the  city,  and  Archelaus, 
oiymp!.     a  Pontic  general,  holding  possession  of  the  Pi- 
b!c!s6.'    r®^s.     Both  places  were  besieged  with  vigour, 
and  both  were  defended  with  obstinacy.     The 
neighbouring  cities  were  laid  tinder  contribution 
to  supply  materials  and  workmen.      Twenty 
thousand  mules  were  employed  for  the  service 
of  Sylla's  carriages  and  engines.     To  pay  his 
trobps,  he  spared  not  the  richest  and  most  vene-^ 
rated  of  the  Grecian  temples  ;  those  of  Delphi, 
Epidaurus,  and  Olympia.     At  length  the  Athe- 
nians, reduced  to  the  utmost  distress  by  famine, 
seiit  deputies  to  capitulate.    That  they  might 
obtafji  better  ierms,-  they,  began  to  expatiate  on 
the  ancient  virtues  and  renown  of  their  republiq  ; 
but  Sylla  replied  sternly,  "I  came  hither,  not 
to  be  amused  by  oratory,  but  to  punish  rebel- 
lion."    Two  days  after,  the  city  was  taken  by 
assault,   iipon  which  Archelaus  sailed   hastily 
firom  the  Pirasus^  abandoning  that  harbour  also 
to  the  enemy.  ^ 
Mithrida-    -  During  the   siege   of  Athens,    Mithridates, 
edby^"  ^^^^S  master  at  sea,  had  repeatedly  succoured 
•ame        the  place,  and  sent  successive  divisions  of  his 
whichhad  forces  ilito  Tferace,  which  at  length  amounted 
iSdochui  *^  *^^  gi*eat' armies..  While  he  remained  in  per- 
the  Great.  SOU  at  Pergamus,  settling  the  affairs  of  Lesser 

s^  Plutarch,  in  Sylla,  Sc  Appian.  de  Bell.    Mithridat.  c.  22.  et  seq. 
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Asia,  his  intention  was  to  iSght,  by  his  lieu^  chap. 
tenants,  the  Romans  in  Greece,  which  he  con-  ,  ^^^- 
sidered  as  a  sort  of  neutral  ground  between  his 
own  dominions  and  Italy.     The  design  was  un- 
wise,  for  six  veteran  legions,  and  still  more, 
Sylla  who  commanded  them,  required  the  skill 
and  energy  of  a  master-antagonist ;  but  it  is  re- 
mai*kable .  that  Mithridates,  at  the  commence- 
ment  of  his  war  with  Rome,  was  betrayed  by 
the  same  weakness  which,  on  a  similar  occasion, 
proved  ruinous  to  Antiochus  the  Great     In 
Recently   taking  possession   of   Stratonicaea  in 
Caria,  he  had  been  smitten  with  the  charms  of 
Monima,   daughter  to  Philopoemen,   a  Greek 
inhabitant  of  that  place.     This  resistless  beauty 
he  raised  to  the  partnership  of  his  tlu-one  j  and 
the  festivities  with  which  he  celebrated  his  nup- 
tials,  and  still  more  the  intemperance  which  ' 
accompanied  and  followed  them,  made  the  mar- 
riage of  Monima  as  fatal  to  the  interests  of 
Mithridates  *^  as  that  of  the  fair  maid  of  Chalcis 
had  formerly  proved  to  those  of  the  king  of 
Syria. 

The  Pontic  forces  in  Thrace  were  joined  by  His  great 
those  of  Dromichaetes,  a  hereditary  name  among  q^"_ 
the  chieftains  of  that  untamed  country,  ever  Dromir 
hostile  to   Rome,    and  always   ready    to  abet  ^^anf 
her  opponents.   Besides  Dromichaetes  the  Thra- 
dan,  these  forces  werie  led  by  Taxiles  and  other 
generals ;  but,  according  to  Mithridates's  orders, 

«7  Plutarch,  in  SjUa,  &  Appian.  de  Bell.  Afithridat  c.  29.  ct  leq. 
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CHAP,  the  whate  of  thetn^  upon  their  ^yrrival  in  Gre^^, 
xxvi.^  ^gj.g  ^  ^^^y  Archeiaus  who  left  the  Pir«us 
abruptly,  in  order  to  put  himself  at  theit  bead. 
He,  accordingly,  joined  the  fir^t  division  ^hich 
had  passed  through  Macedcm  into  Th^lssal/*% 
driving  before  them  the  Romans  employed  in 
civil  or  militaiy  affiiirs  in  that  province*     Sylla^ 
beingapprised  of  the  enemy 'd  approach,  hal^t^ned 
from  Attica  into  Boeotia*  And  arrived  In  time  to 
Battle  of    save  the  important    city  ChseronaBat     Disap- 
rowsL      pohited  of  admission  into  this  places  Archeiaus^ 
in  which     with  little  attention  to  the  nature  of  his  troops, 
lausiTde-  tK>nsisting^   besides    innumerable  arthets  Of  a 
^^thlh      phalanx  of  ^pearsmen^    and  a  heavy  cavalry 
loss  of       richly  captoisone^,  ic;hose  his  position  ob  th^ 
iw^ooo     yy   ^£  ThuriMn,    which   rises  in   the  neigh- 
oiymp.     boui>boo4  and  a&ceiadiiig  Jby  various  ledges  of 
B.C.96.    rocks^   that   fix'in    so  akiai^y  natural   terraced^ 
terminates  at  lengfli  In  ail  abrrupt  and  narrow 
Bummit.    In  s^ch  ^  pos^  the  Asiati<%  who  were 
tbnee  tiftseb  ^more  nutn^ous  than  the  HiHnalis^ 
thought  themselves  aecure  from  attacks    Thciy 
were  disappointed.      A  citizen  of*  ChasrobaA 
made  known  to  Sylla  4l  isecret  ^sAt^  by  which  he 
fell  suddenly  <hi  iiysif  reon    This.  ^Cttek  was 
decisive:}  <aad  the  4MAide,  ^  anere  arout^  and  oiie 
ckT  the  moBt  xemarkiKble  <on  record^  if  lOO^OGO 
Asiatics  r(eU)  with  .feheioss  on^  of  13  Romans  j 
£&r  S^HsL  rioted  in  his  m^moir^  thai  fourteen 
were  missing  ^^^  ^f  whmia  sa&erwarda  made 

sfi  .MftoedoB  «iyl  mtM^  rthbn  A^ns^  out:  Rotbaft  .pMrinte. 
See  above^  c.  xxIt. 
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thdr  ^ppeaarance.   Archdaus,  ivith  about  10^000  c  H  A  P* 
fugitives,  escaped  to  Chalcis  in  Euboea^  ^  xxvi>^ 

Shortly  after  this  memorable  victory^  Sylla  Battle  of 
learned  that  his  absence  from  Rome  had  been  ^ot^^Z 
followed  by  a  renewal  of  disorders.     Cinna»  ^"^^^ 
though  consul    by  his  sufferance,  had  basely  stormed, 
broke  £dth  with  him :  Marius  was  restored  from 
exile  beyond  seas,  where  bis  gloomy  vengeance 
had  brooded  over  the  ruins  of  Carthage^;  the 
whole  frame  of  the  government  was  subverted ; 
and  Flaccus,  with  Fimbria  for  his  lieutenant^ 
had  sailed  with  a  reinforceipent  of  two  legions 
towards  Greece,  that  he  might  command   as 
consul  in  the  Mithridatic  war.     Upon  this  intek 
ligence,  Sylla  determined  to  treat  the  approach^* 
ing  legions  as  enemies,  and  hastened  towards  the 
Hadriatio  to  combat  them  at  their  first  landing. 
But  he  had  not  proceeded  beyond  Thessaly, 
before  Ife  was  informed  that  a  new  Asiatic  army 
had  entered  the  more  southern  parts  of  Greece 
which  he  had  just   quitted.     This  new  army, 
being  transported  to  Euboea.  had  joined  forces 
with  Archelaus  at  Chalcis.  It  was  90,000  strong, 
and  consisted  chiefly,  of  cavalry^    Its  ccnnman- 
der  was  Doryku;,  nephew  to  a  geneml  of  the 
same  name,  whp,  from  Ms  skill  in  tactics,  and 
his  writings  on  that  subject,  was  called  Qory- 
laus  the  tactician.    The  unele  b%d  been  the 
friend  and  ftivourite  of  Mithridates  V.  Euerg^ 
tes ;  the  nephew  rendered  himself  equally  ao- 

»  Platarch.  in  Sylla.    Appian.  de  Bell.  Mtliridat.  c.  42.  et  seq. 
^  Plutarch,  in  Mario. 
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CHAP,  ceptable  to  the  successor  of  that  prince,   who 
^^^'    now  dispatched  him  into  Greece  to  co-operate 
with  Archelaus.  *^     Upon  returning  southward, 
Sylla  found  the  enemy  in  the  plain  of  Orchome- 
nos,   a  city  ten  miles  distant  from  Chaeronaea, 
the  scene  of  the  former  battle.     The  district 
abounded  in  forage,  and  was  well  adapted  to  the 
operations  of  cavalry.     Sylla  descended  into .  it 
by  the  heights  nearest  to  the  lake  Copais,  and 
took  post  among  the  adjacent  marshes.     From 
this  position,  he  began  to  draw  lines  ten  feet 
broad  into  the  plain,  but  his  workmen  were  soon 
obstructed,  and  they,  as  well  as  the  troops  that 
guarded  them,   thrown  into  great  terror*     The 
enemy's  line,  covered  by  the  Pontic  and  Paph- 
lagoniun  squadrons,  advanced  to  a  sudden  as- 
sault.     The    Romans    fell    back,    and    their 
officers  being  unable  to  rally  them,  Sylla  leaped 
from   his  horse,   and,   seizing  an  ensign,    ex- 
claimed, <<  Let  it  be  told  in  Rome  that  I  was 
forsaken  by  my  troops  at  Orchomenos.*'  9    At 
that  instant  many  officers  sprang  forward  to 
second  himj    they    were    supported    by   the 
bravest  troops ;  the  remainder  followed  through 
shame ;  a  sharp  conflict  ensued ;  and  the  Asiatics, 
being  put  to  the  rout,  wctc  pursued  to  their 
camp  with  the  loss  of  15,000,  of  whom  10,000 
were  cavalry.     Without  allowing  them  time  .for 
Recovering  from  this  blow,  the  Romans,  with 
compacted    shields  .  imder    the    form .  of,  the 

«»  Strabo,  I.  x.  p.  478. 

^  Plutarch,  in  SyUa,  ScAppiMn^  c  49» 
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testudo,    attacked    the    hostile    camp.       The  chap. 

YYVT 

rampart  was  warmly  defended,  and  the  combat  i  ,^^^^ 

the  more  bloody,  because  the  enemy,   cooped 

up  within  a  narrow  space,  could  not  make  the 

appropriate  use  of  their  arms,  but  collecting 

their  arrows  into  fasces,  fought  with  them  hand 

to  hand,  as  with  swords.    Many  were  slain  in 

the  camp,  and  many  being  pursued  towards  the 

marshes  of  Copais,  were  there  drowned,  or  cut 

in  pieces,  while  th^jr  vainly  implored  mercy  in 

languages  unknown  to  the  victors.    Archelaus, 

with     a    feeble    remnant,    again    escaped    to 

Chalcis.®* 

,  The  dreadful  defeats  of  Mithridates's  generals  Opcr- 

i^read  revolt  among   his  allies  and  subjects.  Fimbria, 

The  spirit  of  defection  became  the  bolder  and  a^/tiran 

of  MarwJT 

the  more  general,  when  the  Roman  army  in 
the  Marian  interest,  finding  the  Bosporus  un« 
guarded,  passed  •  from  Byzantium  into  Asia. 
This  army,  in  consequence  of  a  deadly  quarrel 
between  flaccus  and  his  lieutenant  Fimbria, 
had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  latter ;  a  man 
unprincipled  and  audacious,  and  who,  having 
excited  the  soldiars  to  murder  his  own  superior 
and  their  general,  endeavoured  to  effiice  this 
enormity  by  acting  with  uncommon  vigour 
against  Mithridates.  ^ 

At  the  same  time,  this  prince  was  in  danger  lucuIIw 
from  a  more  unexpected  enemy.    Sylla  had  car-  ^^^^^^ 
ried  as  his  questor  into  Grreece,  LucuUus,  who,  collects'* 

^  Plutarch,  in  Sylla/  &  Appian,  c.  49. 

^  Appian,  Plutarch,  Velleius  Patercului,  I  ii.  c.  94. 
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CHAP,  after  conducting  himself  in  that  impoi:taBt  office 
V  ^^^j  with  equal  ability  and  zeal,  was  conunisBioned 
powerful    to  coUect  ships  from  Rhodes,  Crete>  Cyprus, 
(^p.      Cyren6,  and  Egypt.    His  requisiticms  w»e  com-» 
dx^i.  3.   p^ed  with  in  most  of  those  countries,  as  well  as 
on  the  coasts  of  Lyda  and  Pjsimphylia ;   and 
though  his  expedition,  undertaken  during  the 
winter  season,  was  exposed  also  to  much  danger 
from  the  fleets  of  Mithridates  and  from  pirates, 
yet  he  finally  assembled  so    considerable    an 
armament  as  enabled  him  to  ride  triumphant  in 
the  MgsdBXi.^ 
He  refuses      Pergamus  had,  for  more  than  two  years,  been 
J^^h"  ^^^  head-quarters  of  Mithridates.     In  this  city 
Fimbria,     he  had  made  his  arrangements  for  the  disastrous 
^id^At-  expeditions  into  Greece;    and  from  the  same 
^^^e\he    pl^^®  ^®  *""^  ^^^*  forces  to  quell  the  insurrec* 
person  of  tions  that  were  breaking  out  in  various  parts  of 
^*at"  *"   Asia;  and  which  had  multiplied  inconsequence 
Rtane.      of  the  cruel  and  treacherous  methods  which  he 
employed  to  suppress  them.    The  Chians,  in  par- 
ticular, after  being  subjected  to  a  mulct  of  ^(XX) 
talents,  were  perfidiously  embarked>  the  men  in 
one  set  of  vessels,  the  women  and  childnsn  in 
another^,  to  be  transplanted  from  itheir  fair 
island  to  a  distant  and  gloomy  distjfict  ia  PiWr 
tus.     But  a  few  armed  ships  belonging  to  Hera- 
da^  on  the  Euxin^,  a  city  long  coimiected  in 
^commercial  alliance  with  Chios,  m«t  imd  2tt- 
tacked  £be  king's  transports»  and  carried  ihm 

^  PJutarch.  in  Lucullo. 

^  Posldoauw  a^Aikl  Athemeiuo.  h  ▼!»  p.  8<k^ 
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iQtothdr  dwn  harbouy.    The  Chians  were  re*  chap. 
ceived  by  thiM-  friends  in  Heraclaea,  with  cordial  v^  , '. 
kindnefiB^  and  were  dent  i)ack|  well  provided 
with  necetsaries,  to  their  native  island,  ^    The 
many  detachments  from  Pergamus  much  ex- 
hafflrted  liiat  ganidon  $   a  circumstance  that  es- 
Gs^ped  not  the  vigilance  of  Fimbria.     Having 
defeated  some  of  the  king's  fbrces  in  Bithynia, 
that  officer  hastened  to  attack  him  in  his  head'^ 
(|uarters4     Pergamus  was  surprised '  and  taken ; 
and  Mithridates  compelled  to  seek  refuge  in  the 
ndghbouring  seaport  of  Pitan^.     At  this  crisis, 
Fimbria's  messengers  came  to  Lucullus,  then  in 
the  harbour  of  Colophon  in  Ionia,  imploring,  in 
the  name  of  Rome,  that  he  would  block  up  the 
common  adversary  by  sea,  while  a  Roman  army 
besieged  him  by  land*     But  Lucullus  refused 
co-operation^    preferring    the   interests  of  his 
party  to  those  ^of  his  country ;  and  the  king, 
being  thus  enaMied  to  escape  to  the  island  of 
Lesbos,  soon  afterwards  rallied  his  forces  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  Hellespont.^ 

But  several  months  before  this  time>  Mithri*-  Arche* 
dates^  upon  the  (fiscomfiture  of  his  army  at  j^^^^f 
Orchomenos,  in  despair  of  success  in  Greece,  peace  with 
had  written  to  Archelaus  to  conclude  peace  oiymp. 
with  Syila,  on  any  terms  j   intending  to  ratify  g^^c^sc.' 
or  annul  the  treaty  according  to  fotuK  con- 
tingencies.   At  the  i>eqiief^  of  Arcbelaus>  Sylla 
yanked  to  tiirn  an  interview  at  Ddiuis)^  on  the 

•y  Memnon  apud  Phot.  c.  35. 

*>  Plutarch,  in  LuculL    Auctor  de  Vir.  Illust.  in  Fimbr.  &  Tit. 
Lit,  Epitom*  1.  txxxiii. 
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CHAP,  coast  of  Boeotia.    Their  negociation  did  not 
V  ^y^'.  linger ;   for  Sylla  also  \7ished  to  terminate  the 
war,  that  he  might  return  home,  and  punish  his 
enemies  in  Italy,  as  he  openly  declared  to  be 
his  purpose.     He  required,  however,  that  Mith- 
ridates  should  evacuate  his  western  conquests ; 
renounce  all  claims  on  Bith3mia  and  Cappadocia 
in  favour  of  Nicomedes  and  Ariobarzanes,  re- 
spectively;  pay  to  the  Romans  ^000  talents, 
and  surrender   to  them  seventy   of  his  best 
gallies;    on  the  fulfilment  of  which  articles, 
Sylla  promised  to  use   his  influence  with  the 
senate,    to   have  him   declared   the  friend  of 
Rome.     After  concluding  this  transaction,  of 
which  Mithridates  was  apprised  with  due  dili- 
gence, Archelaus  accompanied  Sylla  into  Thes- 
saly,  and  from  thence  into  Macedon  j  and  .was 
every  where  treated  by  him  with  such  marked 
attentions,  as  countenanced  the    suspicion   of 
treachery  to  his  king,  on  the  part  of  this  Ponidc 
general.  ® 
Ambassa-       In  their  way  to  the  Hellespont,  they  were  met 
thrJlJg™  ^y  atnbassadors  from  Mithridates,  refusing  the 
—  Syiki     surrender  of  the  gallies,  and  making  difficulties 
their         about  Certain  districts  in  PapUagonia,   which 
the  Romans  regarded  in  the  light  of  new  con- 
quests, but  which>the  king  affirmed  to  have  de- 
scended to  him  from  his  ancestors.     At  the 
same  time  it  was  hinted,  that,  should  the  nego- 
ciation fail,  Mithridates  would  apply  to  Hmbria, 
from'  whom  he  had  reason  to  expect  more  fa- 

*»  Appian,  Dion,  &  Plutarch,  in  Sylla. 
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vourable  ;tetms.     At  a.  name  so  odious^  Sylla   chap. 
said,  "  Fimbria  is  a  rebel  who  shall  be  punished  y^^jj 
presently  ;  when  I  have  passed  into  Asia  I  shall 
know,  too,  the  intentions  of  your  master,  who, 
instead  of  cavilling  with  me  about  trifles,  ought 
to  thank. me  on  his  knees  for  leaving  to  him 
that  right  hand  with  which. he  signed  the  death- 
warrant,  in  one  day,  of  100,000  Romans.*'  The   , 
sternness  with  which  these  words  were  uttered  to- 
tally abashed  the  ambassadors ;  none  of  them  had 
courage  to  reply :   Archelaus  only  ventured  to 
make  intercession  for  the  king  and  his  ministers; 
and  embracing  Sylla's  hands,  entreated  that  he 
might  be  himself  sent  to  Mithridates  ;  since  he 
had  determined  not  to  live,  unless  that  prince 
accepted  the  peace  which  had  been  made  for 
him.      This  request  being  granted,  Sylla  em-  Syiiacha»- 
ployed.the  interval  of  uncertainty  concerning  xhradam 
the  king's  real  views,  in  chastising  those  Thra-* 
cian  tribes,  who   had  recently  betrayed  their 
hostility,  and  who  were  ever  ready  to  disturb 
the  quiet  of  the  Macedonian  frontier. 

From  this  military  excursion,  he  had  returned  interview 
to  Philippi,  when  Archelaus  presented  himself  gtiu^^and 
with  a  joyous  countenance,  to  say  that  Mith-  Mithnda- 
ridates  was  willing  to  ratify  all  that  had  beetf  Trojan  ^ 
agreed  on,  and  anxiously  desired  a  conference,  p^"" 
This   change   of  mind  was  occasioned  by  the 
boldness  of  Fimbria's  operations,  of  which  Mith. 
ridates  had  not  to  fear  the  continuance,  should 
Sylla  pass  the   Hellespont.     He   crossed '  that 
strait  between   Sestus  and  Abydus,  witli  four 
legions,  in  vessels  furnished  by  LucuUus.   About 
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CHAP,  the  same  time,  Midindates,  with  above  00,000 
^^hy  ^^^»  arrived  at  Dardanus  in  Troas.  There, 
the  Interview  of  the  chiefs  took  place,  each 
attended  by  a  few  friends,  in  an  intermediate 
part  of  the  plain,  between  the  two  armies.  At 
meeting,  Mithridates  tendered  to  Sylla  his 
hand.  The  Roman,  rejecting  his  courtesy,  asked 
whether  he  was  ready  to  abide  by  the  peace 
which  had  been  stipulated.  The  king  remained 
silent.  Sylla  desired  him  to  proceed  with  what 
he  had  to  say,  '<  conquerors  may  be  silent,  wlien 
they  will;  the  conquered  must  speak  xmt  and 
declare  the  substance  of  their  petitions."  Mith* 
ridates  then  entered  into  a  long  discourse, 
tending  to  show  that  the  Romans  were  the  ag^ 
gressors,  and  that  nothing  short  of*  the  intoler- 
able wrongs  which  he  had  suffered,  could  have 
induced  him  to  take  arms  against  such  aacient 
and  such  respected  allies.  He  also  made  men* 
tion  of  his  hereditary  friendship  with  Sylla. 
The  latter  replied,  «^  that  he  had  heard  nothing 
of  their  hereditary  friendship,  until  he  had  slain 
160,000  of  his  soldiers,  and  stormed  two  of  his 
camps,  of  which  the  Romans  had  made  prize :' - 
then  enumerating  his  many  enormities,  where- 
fore, he  said,  would  you  defend  or  extenuate 
deeds  of  such  infamy,  for  which,  by  means  of 
Archelaus,  you  formerly  begged  pardon  ?  Do 
you  think  that  I,  whom  you  feared  at  a  dis^ 
tance,  am  come  hither  to  dd>ate  with  you  about 
articles !  Tlie  time  for  ^endly  discussion  e^- 
pired  from  the  mom^tit  that  we  levied  war  to 
punish  your  crimes,  and  will  continue  to  punj^ 
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Aem  while  the  occasion  requires  it.  Mithri-  chap, 
dates  replied  faintly,  that  he  accepted  the  peace.  ,  ^^^^^' 
Sylla  then  embraced  him,  and  this  ceremony 
was  the  sole  ratification  of  a  treaty  involving 
the  fete  of  so  many  provinces.  ^^  No  written 
document,  as  will  appear  hereafter,  existed  on 
either  £dde. 

When  differences  were  thus  settled,  Nicomedes  Articles  of 
and  Aiiobarzanes,  who  attended  in  Sylla's  camp,  ^^\^ 
were  sent  for,  and,  being  reconciled  to  Mithri-  execution 
dates,  had  his  consent  to  their  peaceful  re-esta^  laus  su^- 
hhshment  in  their  respective  kingdoms.     This,  ^r^bery 
and  the  other  articles  of  peace,  were  all  carried  by  Mithri- 
into  execution  without  farther  diflBlcultyj  and  oiymp. 
Mithridates  having  surrendered  seventy  stout  g^n"**/* 
gallies,    paid  2000  talents,   and  evacuated  his 
western  conquests,  retired  into  Pontus,  secretly 
accusing  the  treachery  of  Archelaus  of  all  the 
disgrace  that  had  befallen  him.  ^^ 

During  the  conference  at  Dardanus,  Fimbria  Fimbria 
encamped  at  Thyatira  in  Lydia.     Sylla  had  no  t^^^ 
sooner  adjusted  matters  with  Mithridates  than  !fs^."?*— 
he  marched  thither.    Fimbria's  legions  being  on  himself. 
the  point  of  deserting  him,  that  profligate  man  ^i^f\ 
endeavoured  to  save  his  own  life  by  employing  b.  c.  84. 
assassins  agsanst  his  adversary.     But  this  exe- 
crable .  design    being  discovered,    the  danger 
whidi  threatened  their  victorious  and  lavish 
general,  provoked  Sylla's  troops  into  fury.  They 
surrounded  Fimbria's  camp,  loading  him  wit^ 

.  f  Appiaa,  lie  Bell  Milbrid*  £.  S6.  et  s«q»    P]ntwv;Iu  iA  JS^Ua. 
7«  Id.  ibid. 
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CHAP,  epithets  of  reproach.     That  officer  appeared  on 
,  ^^^',  the   rampart,    desiring  to  see  Sylla,   a  favour 
which,  with  good  reason,  was  denied  him.     But 
Rutilius,  one  of  Sylla*s  lieutenants,   advanced 
and  told  him,  that  if  he  chose  to  quit  the  Ro- 
man province  of  Asia,  in  which  another  was 
proconsul,  a  safe  road  would  be  open  for  him 
to  the  sea-coast.  Fimbria  replied,  that  he  would 
,  find  a  better  road  for  himself.     He  accordingly, 
proceeded  to  Pergamus,  and  fell  on  his  sword 
in  the  temple  of  Esculapius.  ^ 
Proceed-        His  two  legious  took  the  military  oath  to 

s^a^fn      ^y^^^  y  ^^^«  ^*  *^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^  resistless  army, 
Lesser       speedily  settled  to  his  mind  the  affairs  of  Lesser 
AthttJs"      Asia.     That  country  was  punished  for  its  de- 
ffiL      fection  by  a  fine  of  20,000  talents,  to  be  paid 
oiympu      by  forty-four  districts  into  which  it  was   now 
Bjc!^85.    divided,  to  the  end  that  their  respective  amerce-, 
ments  might  be  proportioned  to  tlieir  several 
measures  of  delinquency.  ^*    Sylla,  with  his  fleet 
and  army,  then  sailed  into  Greece,  and  cast 
anchor  in  the  Piraeus.    Athens  was  in  ruins  and 
desolation,  in  consequence  of  the  obstinate  re- 
sistance which  it  had  made  to  him.     He  caused 
himself  to  be  initiated,  however,  into  its  still 
venerated  mysteries;  ransacked  the  houses  and 
effects  of  all  who  were  found  to  have  abetted> 
the  tyrant  Aristio ;  and,  on  this  occasion,  made 
prize  of  the  library  of  a  certain  Apellicon  of 
Teios,  containing  the  long  unedited  works,  of 

f*  -Auctor  de  Vir.  Hlust.  in  Fimbr.    Tit.  Liv,  Efutonu  L:  IxxxiiL 
73  Cicero  Orat.  pro  Flacco. 
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Aristotle*  Being  at  this  time  attacked  by  the  chap. 
gout,  he  passed  over  into-  Euboea,  and  spent  y^^\^ 
several  weeks  in  that  island  for  the  benefit  of 
the  hot-baths  at  jiEdepsus ;  amusing  himself, 
during  his  recovery,  with  buffoons  and  sophists, 
and  all  persons  that  he  could  meet  with  of  enter- 
taining conversation  or  singular  characters.  He 
appeared  indeed  as  perfectly  at  his  ease,  as  if 
no  important  work  had  remained  for  him. 

Yet  on  his  return  to  Italy,  for  which  he  now  Syiueg 
made  preparations,  he  had  to  encounter  with  Tuccew^ 
his  six  legions^  somtwhat  reinforced  in  Greece  against  his 
and  Macedon,  fifteen  generals,  commanding  coU  thepubiie 
lectively  225,000  men.     His  old  enemy  Marius  ^IJ^^' 
had  died  of  a  pleurisy  contracted  by  hard  drink-  cixriv.3— 
ing  J  Cinna,  a  fit  successor  to  that  odious  usurper,  b.  c.  m^ 
had  perished  in  a  military  mutiny  at  Ancona,  ^^• 
while  he  endeavoured  to  force  his  legions  on 
ship-board,  that  they  might  carry  the  civil  war 
into   Thessaly.     But  the  loss   of  these  com- 
manders was   amply  supplied     by   Norbanus, 
Scipio,  Sertorius,  Carbo,  and  the  young  Marius, 
each  of  whom  was  likely  to  maintain  a  desperate 
conflict,  and  whose  combined  weight  must  have 
overwhelmed  any  general  less  pre-eminent  than 
Sylla  either  in  courage  or  in  craft.     The  histo- 
rian  of  the  civil  wars  has  explained  how  be 
seduced  some  armies  and  vanquished  others, 
and,  in  the  space  of  two  years,  made  himself 
master  of  Rome,  of  Italy,  and  of  the  Roman 
empire.  ^^    In  punishing  his  personal  enemies, 

f*  Appian.  de  Bell.  Civil.  I.  L  c.  tl.  et  teqq* 
VOL.  IV.  9      • 
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€KAP.  and  those  of  the  aristocracy,  which  be  called 

v— ^IL  purging  the  state,  he  at  first  claimed  no  otiaer 

title  to  power  than   the  right*  of  the  sword. 

Afterwards  the  dictatorship  wa^  revived  in  tis 

favour,  a  dignity  that  had  lain  dormant  for  one 

hundred  and  twenty  years*   It  was  conferred  on 

him  for  an  indefinite  time ;  but,  before  the  end 

of  three  yeafs,  he  had  finished  the  work  which 

he  had  undertaken  $  of  extinguishing  popular 

sedition,  re-establishing  the  jiist  authority  of  the 

lunate  and  comitia  by  centuries,  and  of  enacting 

such  salutary  laws  as  seemed  essential  ta  the 

maintenance  of  a  government  founded  on  the 

natural  prerogatives  of  wealth,  abilities^  and  vir^ 

tues.   Having  done  all  this,  he  procured  PubKus 

Servilius  and  Appius  Claudius  to  be  chosen 

consuls  I  and  then  appearing  in  the  forum,  made 

^,  public  resignation  of  his  dictators.hip^  declaring 

to  the  people,  that  if  any  citizen  had  matter  of 

charge  against  him,  be  was  feady  to  answer  it^ 

Havinjg  dismissed  hia  twenty-four  lictors,  he  cxm^ 

tinned  to  walk  the  streets  accompanied  by  a  fevir 

friends,    and  afterwards  retired  quietly  to  his 

villa  near  Guma&.     Of  all  men  who  have  aumed 

^t  great  and  extraordinary  designs,  none  vras 

ever  more  fortunate  in  accomplishing  them  t  he 

died  peaceably,  withiii  a  year  after  his  retreat, 

Circinn-     yictorious  over  all  his  enemies*    The  triumph 

whbh*      which  he  inwardly  enjoyed,  at  the  review  of  his 

damped    -  success,  must,  howevcr,  have  been  damped  in 

his  tn-         N  ,  1         1        1        /»  1  •  . 

umph  and  proportion  to  the  depth  of  his  sagacity.  The 
^"cht-"*  expedient  of  employing  a  military  force  to  settle 
tacter.       party  disijensions,  which  iii  the  vile  example  of 

J4 
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the  low  illiterate  Marius,  was  calculated  only  to  chap. 
produce  hatred  and  disgust,  was  likely,  from  his  ^^^^' 
own  splendid  achievement  in  re-establishing  the 
commonwealth,  to  be  construed  into  a  precedent 
by  more  selfisli  sons  of  ambition.  Yet,  notwith- 
standing this  great  blemigh  ija  his  public  life,  his 
name  continued  to  be  popular  and  respected, 
when,  his  power  was  no  longer  formidable ;  and 
he  is*  the  first  of  the  Romans  whose  obsequies, 
by  universal  consent,  were  celebrated  with  a 
magnificence  of  Expense  of  which  modern  titpes 
cannat  form  an  idea,  since  two  hundred  and  ten 
loads  of  aromatics  were  consumed  on  his  funeral 
pile.^*  From  his  contempt  for  dominion  over  a 
vast  empire,  from  his  perfect  self-possession  in 
moments  of  the  greatest  danger,  from  that  lofty 
disdain  of  human  affairs  which  made  him  despise 
even  the  fame  of  his  own  great  actions,  and 
ascribe  them  solely  to  the  potency  of  Fortune, 
he  might  seem  to  have  reached  true  magnani- 
mity, if  that  noblest  of  the  virtues  were  not 
totally  incompatible  with  his  deadly  spirit  of 
revenge.  ^* 

75  Piutarch.  in  Sjll.    Conf.  Pliii.  N.  H.  1.  xii.  c.  18. 
7«  Appian.  et  Plutarch,  ibid. 
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CHAP.  XXVIl. 

S%ijfferings  of  Achaiu  and  Asia.  —  Tigranes  diverted  fiom 
the  Roman  war.  —  Distracted  State  ofParthia.  —  Im- 
provements in  Arrflenia.  —  The  Romans  defeated  in 
Cajjpadocia,  —  Mithridatefs  Thanksgivings  for  Vic-- 
tortf,  —  Cappadocid  invaded  by  Tigranesj  and  drained 

•  of  its  Inhabitants.-^--- Bithynia  bequeathed  to  the  Ro- 
mans. —  The  Bequest  intercepted   by   Mithridates.  — 

I  Lucullus  takes  the  Field  against  him.  —  His  glorious 
Campaigns^  and  more  glorious  Administration. — Tigi^a- 

.  nocerta  taken.  —  Mithridatei s  Letter  to  the  Parthian. 

—  Sack  efNisibis.  —  Intrigues  in  Favour  of  Pompey. 

—  He  suppresses  the  Pirates.  —  His  Success  against 
Mithridates  and  Tigranes.  —  Nicopolis  founded.  — 
Syria  reduced  into  a  Province.  — -  Transactions  with 

/  the  Parthians.  —  Meridian  of  Roman  Greatness.  — 
'  Proceedings  of  Pompey  in  '  Jerusalem*  —  Reflections 
thereon.  '  / 

CHAP.  In  thie  course  of  the  first  Mithridatic  war,  which 
XXVII.  lasted  scarcely  five  years,  Achaia  and  Asia,  the 
Sufferings  provinces  implicated  in  the  contest,  suffered 
and^A^fa*  deeper  wounds  than  had  been  inflicted  on  them 
in  the  first  during  the  long  and  obstinate  struggles  among 
tic  war -1  Alexander's  successors.  The  plunder  of  the 
thc^iratCT^  richest  temples  of  Achaia  to  pay  Sylla's  army, 
oiymp.  while  the  exchequer  of  Rome  was  in  the  hands 
B.c!  M.'    of  his^  enemies,  and  the  imposition  of  a  general 
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fine  of  20,000  talents  ^  on  the  involuntary  rebels  chap. 
in  Asia,  were  tolerable  grievances  compared  ^^'^"• 
with  the  innumerable  penalties  imposed,  on  va- 
rious places,  at  different  times,  by  the  king  of 
Pontus  and  the  Roman  generals,  as  they  hap- 
pened alternately  to  prevail ;  above  all,  the 
licence  granted  to  tax-gatherers,  usurers,  and 
greedy  soldiers  to  prey  on  the  property,  and 
sport  with  the  lives,  of  peaceful  husbandmen 
and  industrious  citizens.  ^  To  fill  up  the  mea- 
sure of.  calamities  in  those  two  ill-fated  provinces, 
the  confederacy  of  pirates,  of  whose  origin  we 
formerly  gave  an  account  ^  made  a  rapid  and  " 
alarming  progress  during  relentless  hostilities  be- 
tween the  only  powers  qualified  to  repress  them. 
Not  contented  with  deforming  the  seas^  they  in- 
vaded Greece  and  the  Greek  colonies  in  Asia, 
desolated  cities,-  plundered  temples,  and  showed 
uncommon  skill,  as  well  as  diligence,  in  occu- 
pying such  harbours  as  were  fittest  for  the  pur^- 
poses  either  of  concealment  or  defence.  Even 
during  Sylla's  short  continuance  in  Lesser  Asia, 
they  obtained  possession  of  lassus,  Samos,  Cla^ 
zomene,  and  Samothrace,  afler  stripping  a 
temple,  in  the  last-named  place  of  1000  talents. 
In  the  course  of  a  few  subsequent  years,  their 
strength  amounted  to  1200  well  equipped  gal- 
lies,  and  their  stronjg-holds  to  the  number  of 
400  ;  while  the  island  of  Crete^  and  the  creeks 

'  *  Equivalent  to  nearly  4,00a,000/.  * 

*  Plutarch,  in  Sylla,  &  in  Lucull.  &  Mithridat.  Orat.  ad  Milkes^ 

apud  Justin,  1.  xxxviii.  c.  7. 
^  See  Ahowe,  c.  xxv. 
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c  H  A  P.  in  Cilicia,  from  Coracesium  eastward,  still  con- 
V  ^^^^\  tinued  to  be  the  chief  seats  of  their  power,  and 

main  repositories  of  their  plunder.  * 
^te^T^      In  commencing  his  war  Vith  Rome,  Mithri- 
Parthia—  datcs  had  promised  himself  a  powerful  and  zealous 
dfzement    *^%  ^^  Tigranes,  king  of  Armenia.    But  shortly 
of  Arme-    before  the  former  of  these  princes  invaded  the 

ma* 

Oiymp.  Roman  provinces,  Arsaces  IX.  of  Parthia  closed 
^Uxvf4.  ^^^  l^^g  ^^^  successful  career.  He  left  no  child 
B.  c.  87—  behind  him,  and  his  kingdom  was  thrown  into  a 
civil  war  by  the  rivalship  of  his  kinsmen  Mnas- 
kires  and  Senatrockes  or  Sinatruces*,  the  former 
of  whom  boldly  combated  for  a  crown  at  the 
age  of  eighty-six,  and  having  prevailed  in  tlie 
contest,  held  a  turbulent  reign  for  ten  years 
longer,  without  totally  suppressing  his  an- 
tagonist,  who  then  became  his  successor.  •  This 
distracted  state  of  the  Parthian  empire,  altoge- 
ther diverted  Tigranes  from  the  affairs  of  Lesser 
Asia,  by  opening  to  him  n6w  and  great  views 
for  the  extension  and  improvement  of  Armenia. 
He  recovered  undisturbed  possession  of  some 
frontier  districts,  which  had  been  claimed  by 
Parthia,  and  complete  sovereignty  of  the  seventy 
valleys  ^  which  he  had  hitherto  held  as  a  sort 
of  feudatory  of  that  more  powerful  neighbbar. 

4  Appian.  de  BeU.  Mithri<iat.  c:  92.  et  seq.  Coaf.  Plularcli.  in 
Pompeio. 

5  Phl^on.  apud  Phot.  Cod.  xcvii.  p.  265.  Sinatnices  h  called 
Sintricus  by  Appian,  (de  Bell.  Mithridat.  c.  104.)  Sanatruces  by 
Suidas,  Sinotraces  by  Dion,  Sinotrocea  by  Ludan  in  Macrob.  Oo 
medals  we  read  Sinatrockef .  Conf.  £ckhel  Doctrin.  Num.  Veter.  A 
Vaillant.  A^sacid.  p.  78. 

•*  Id.  ibid*  -  See  above,  c»  xxv^ 
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Fir  beyond  the  dominion  of  his  ancestors,  he  CHAP, 
mad^  conquest  of  various  satrapies  Jn  both  Me-  v^^III> 
dias,  and  in  Atyria;  and  when  any  of  his  satraps  rigmnes'i 
or  dependent  kings,  as  they  were  called,  be- ^^^jg, 
eatneobjects  of  his  displeasure,  he  ordered  thenir  <^«°<^«- 
to  Tigranocertai  And  employed  them  in  his  court 
in  mean  personal  services.  ®  At  the  same  time 
he  atforded  a  safe  asylum  to  many  useful  classes 
of  men,  whom  the  troubles  in  the  Parthian 
empire  drove  from  Upper  Asia.  By  such  means, 
the  industry  and  opulence  of  Armenia  madd 
advances  equally  important  and  rapid.  The 
cultivators  of  peaceful  arts  flocked  from  per- 
turbed  regions  tp  scenes  of  quiet  and  safety ; 
lind  OTigranes,  to  have  carriers  at  hand  to  second 
the  commerce  of  his  people,  attracted  to  him 
many  tribes  of  Arabian  nomades,  who,  when 
great  profits  were  in  view,  feared  not  the  most 
distant  and  hazardous  joumies.'  Before  the 
dose  of  the  first  Mithridatiic  war,  the  fame  of 
Tigranes  had  thus  diffused  itself  through  all  the 
Countries  around  him ;  insdmuch,  that  only  a 
few  months  after  Sylla's  return  to  Italy,  and 
that  of  Mithridates  to  Pohtus,  when  the  Syri- 
^nsp  tired  of  unceasing  dissensions  among  the 
Seleucidas,  determined  to 'look  out  for  mofe 
worthy  and  more  powerful  protection,  all  men 
eait  their  eyes  on  Tigranes.  By  this  popular 
6k^eti(Hi,  the  king  of  Armenia  became  master  of 


'  Plutarch,  in  Luculi. 

'  Ai^ian.  de  BelL  MUhridBt.  c.  07.  et  scq.   Straboi  1.  xi.  p.  533. 
k  1.  xii.  p.  559,  Sc  Piutanh.  in  LuculL 
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c  H  A  IP.  Syria  ^*  j    from  thence    he  made  inroads  into 
y^^^  Cilicia  and  neighbouring  provinces,    carrying 
from  them  many  of  their  Greek  inhabitants. to 
repilenish  the  Armenian  cities,  particularly,  his 
new  capital  Tigranocerta  "  :  and  of  several  parts 
of  Lesser  Asia,  as  well  as  of  all^  Syria,  he  kept 
possession  for  the  space  of  fourteen  years  *^  till 
anew  conflict  between  the  Romans  and  Mithri* 
dates,  in  which  'Tigraries  finally  and  most  un- 
seasonably took  part,  destroyed ;  the  former  of 
these  princes,  and  laid  the  latter  at  the  mercy  of 
the  victorious  commonwealth.  ; 

Rebellion  ,  The  disgrace  which  the  king  of  Pontus  in- 
^  murder  currcd  in  his  warfai'e  with  Sylla,  was  attended 
of  the       ^itjj   sucii   consequences   as  might  have  been 

younger  '  ^ 

Mhhri-      expected  in  his  hastily  raised   empire.     Colchis 
oiymp.      and  Bosporus  were  in  arms  j  and  the  former 
clxxiv.5.    kingdom  demaiided  for  its  sovereign  a  son  of  the 
master  from  whom  it  had  revolted*    This  son, 
named  also   Mithridates,     had,    unsqccessfuUy 
indeed,  yet  zealously  served  his  father  in  com- 
bating Fimbria.    The  king  therefore  appeased 
the  sedition  by  sending    him    to  govern   the 
,Colchians ;  but  soon  afterwards  the  young  Mi- 
thridates paid  the  sad  forfeit  of  his  popularity  to 
the  jealousy  of  the  old.  ^^ 
Archeiaus       The  disturbances  in  Bosporus  required  a  fleet 
C'na'   and  army  to  quell  them.     While  Mithridates 
ofthehos-  made  preparations  against  tliis  small  but  indusr 

»•  Appian.  de  Reb.  Syriac.  c.  48.  et  seq.  ■ 

"  Id.  Mithridat.  c.  67. 

»*  Justin^  I.  xL.  c.  2,    He  sayi  eighteen  years,  erroneoudf  .. 

>3  Appian.  Mithridat  c.  6i, 
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tridus  and  opulent  state,  Archelaus,  his  unfor-    chap. 
tunate  and  disgraced  general,  seized  an  oppor-  ^  xxvii.^ 
tunity  of  effecting  his  escape  to  Muraena,  who  tile  de- 
had  been  left  by  Sylla  proconsul  in  Pergamus.  ^"Ling 
Muraena,  in  common  with  all  his  countrymen  in  of  Pontus. 
military  power,  panted,  for  the  honours  of  a 
triumph,  and  was  easily  persuaded  by  the  Pontic 
fugitive  that  the  forces,  pretended  to  be  levied 
against  Bosporus,  were  destined  really  against 
the  Asiatic  dominions  of  Rome.  Archelaus  also 
apprised  him,  that  Mithridates,  under  frivolous 
pretence^,    still  retained    garrisons  in    certain 
districts  of  Cappadocia.     Upon  this  intelligence, 
Mursena  took  the  field  with  a  small  but  well 
appointed  army,  passed  through  Phrygia,  which 
had  long  been  annexed  to  the  Roman  province 
of  Asia ;  and  traversing   Cappadocia,  expelled 
the  hostile  garrisons  from  that  kingdom.  ^^    He 
then  entered  Pontus,  and  having  crossed  mount 
Paryadres,  surprised  Comana,  a  city  distant  only 
a  few  miles  from  the  mountain,  and  long  di&- 
tinguished  by  its  superstition  and  its  opulence, 
its  fairs  and  its  festivals.'^     When  Mithridates  Fruitless 
heard  of  this  unexpected  invasion,  he  sent  am-  SitWng* 
bassadors  to  Mursena  with  complaints.  But  these  to  the  Ro- 
ambassadors  had  been  chosen  with  little  judg-  nerai. 
ment.  They  were  as  usual,  Greeks,  but  persons  ^\i^^s. 
little  satisfied  with  their  master,  and  who  there-  B-Caa. 
fore  were  at  no  pains  to  promote  his  view6,   or 
even  to  justify  his  proceedings.     They  remon^ 
strated,  however,   against  the  infraction  of  the 

>«  Appian.  Mithridat.  c.  64-^-66.  >•  Strabo»  L  xii.  p.  555. 
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CHAP,  recent  treaty  with  Sylla,  and  appealed  to  that 
xxvn.  treaty  for  proving  Mithridates  to  have  been 
entitled,  before  war  was  levied  on  him,  to*alI 
the  consideration  and  forbearance  dde  to  a 
Roman  ally.  But  Murasna  denied,  with  truth, 
that  he  had  ever  seen  any  such  treaty ;  for,  in 
the  king's  hasty  negociation  with  Sylla,  no 
written  document  vouching  the  articles  of  peace^ 
had  been  required  on  either  side.  " 
Thedis-  Having  Uius  dismissed  the  ambassadors, 
tnct^Parx-  Murffiua  resumed  his  operations,  and  ravaged 
itfdistinc-  the  rfch  districts  on  both  sides  mount  Paryadres, 
though  it  does  not  appear  that  he  made  himself 
master  of  any  of  the  strong-holds  on  the  mountain 
itself,  where  Mithridates  kept  his  treasures ;  nor 
that  he  ventured  to  attack  Cabira,  near  its 
southern  roots,  where  the  king  had  a  park  and  a 
palace,  and  also  some  valuable  mines,  we  know 
not  of  what  metal.  Here  too  (the  modem  reader 
wilt  smile  at  the  information)  Mithridates  had 
erected  a  water-mill,  moved  by  one  of  the 
many  streams  that  form  the  eastern  sources  of 
th6  Halys.  ^^  But  this  seemed  to  antiquity  a 
circumstance  deserving  of  notice,  since  mills 
wrought  by  the  power  either  of  wind  or  water, 
'^ere,  of  old,  objects  of  great  rarity.  To  grind 
com  by  the  aid  of  horsei^  or  oxen  was  then  the 
prevailing  fashion  j  slavei^  were  also  frequently 
^nployed  in  that  severe  labour  j  arid  the  of di- 
nary  punishment  of  a  worthless  slave  was  com- 

»•  Appian,  c.  64.  »7  Strabo,  1.  xii.  p.  S56. 
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pulsion  to  ply  his  hand-mUP®  to  the  utmost  CHAP, 
measure  of  his  strength,  and  often  beyond  it  ^  ^^^'^ 
After  his  two  incursions  into  Pontus,  Muraena, 
opposed  only  by  a  party  of  horse,  which  he  cut 
off  near  Comana,  returned  into  Phrygia  loaded 
with  booty. 

^Meanwhile,  Mithridates  having  sent  complaints  Mithri- 
to  Ron>e  of  the  first  injury  that  had  been  done  to  ^^^ 
him,  a  deputy  arrived  from  the  senate  to  examine  Romans 
matters  on  the  spot.  Callidius,  entrusted  with  this  docia  — *a 
commission,  met  Muraena  in  Phrygia,  and  there  .of"^e  °^„^ 
told  him  publicly  that  he  must  cease  from  hos-  quished 
tilities.     But,  after  a  private  interview  between  huo^niry- 
them,  Muraena  repassed  the  Halys,  and  having  ^'^ 
•renewed  his  ravages  in  Pontus,  reduced  Mithri-  cixxiv.  s. 
dates  to  the  necessity  of  repelling  force  by  force.    *  *    ' 
His  old  friend  Gordius  was  first  in  the  field, 
commanding  the  vanguard.     The  king  followed 
in  person.     Muraena  retreated  precipitately  iiito 
Cappadocia.     Mithridates  pursued  him  closely, 
forced  him  to  a  battle,  and  completely  discom- 
£ted  him.      The  greater  part  of  the  Romans 
was  cut  off;  Muraena,   with  a  feeble  remnant, 
escaped  by  the  mountains  into  Phrygia'^:  and 

Mithridates  thus  regained  those  districts  of 
Cappadocia  which  had  recently  been  wrested 
•from  him. 

To  celebrate  his  victory  over  enemies  that  Mkhndm- 
'had  wantonly  provoked  hia  arms>  the  king  of  jTanksgiv 

**'  Servorum  nequam  in  pistrinum  dedi  dicebantur.     Senile,  dc 
Benefic.  1.  iv.  c.  37.    Plautus^  &  Tereat.  passim. 
*•  Appian<  c.  «5.  ' 
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CHAP.  Pontus  performed  a  s^icrifice  of  thanks  after  th6 
xxvi  ,^  most  solemn  fashion  of  the  great  monarchs  of 
ingfor       Persia,    from  whom    he   claimed   his   descent, 
refashion.  These  princes  were  accustomed  to  sacrifice  on 
the  tops  of  the  highest  mountains,  that  the  fiery- 
symbols  of  their  religious  gratitude  might  em- 
brace the  whole  circle  of  the  heavens.  ^    Jn 
constructing  the  sacred  pyre,  the  king  with  his 
own  -hands  laid  the  foundation.      The  fabric 
rose  from  a  broad  base  in  regular  stories  of  wood, 
gradually  contracting  as  they  reached  the  sum- 
mit.    The  recesses  or  terraces  thus  formed  on 
its  sides,  contained  offerings  of  milk  and  honey, 
of  wine  and  oil,  and  a  rich  variety  of  aromatics. 
On  the  lowest  story,  a  copious  banquet  was  pro^ 
vided  for  all  present,  and  in  which  all  presierit 
thought  it  their  duty  with  thankfulness  to  par- 
take.    Such  was  the'  custom  when  the  Great 
'King,  sacrificed  in  Pasagarda.^^     But  the  lofty 
altar  of  Mithridates  should  seem  to  have  been 
reared  on  mount  Argaeus,  the  highest  in  Cap- 
padocia;  from  which  travellers  are  said  to  be- 
hold at  once  the  Euxine  and  Mediterranean:^  ' 
Mithrida-       Shortly  after  this  ceremony,  and  while  Mith- 
^h?^^^  ridates  still  continued  in  Cappadocia,  Gabiniiis 
Romans     appeared  as  commissioner,  from  Rome,  or  rather 
rousais      from  Syila,  then  absolute  master  of  the  coni- 
jJJ^^J^^^  monwealth.-   Gabinius  commanded  Muraena  to 
hratedit.    make,  peace  in  good; earnest,  and  faithfully  to 

^  This  circle,  Herodotus  says,  they  considered  and  called  god. 
1.1.  c.  131. 

*   Appian,  c.  66.  Conf.  Strabo,  1.  xv.  p.  732. 
^  Strabo,  1.  xii,  p.  538. 
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maintain  it.    He  then  proceeded  to  the  kings  of  cTh  A  P. 
Pontus  and  Cappadocia^  to  promote  reconcili-  y^^^*^ 
ation  between  them.    Through  the  interposition  oiymp. 
of  a  man,  bearing  the  authority  of  Sylla,  the  ^%% 
¥^hole  business  was  speedily  adjusted.     Mithri- 
dates  retained  some  districts  in  Cappadocia,  to 
which  he  produced  plausible  titles,  but  gave 
one   of  Jiis  sons,   a  child  four  years  old,  as 
hostage  to   Ariobarzanes,   that  no  farther  en- 
croachments should  be  made  on  him.     To  so- 
lemnise this  peace,  he  held  public  carousals,  at 
which  he  distributed  rich  prizes  to  those  who 
quaffed  the  largest  goblets,  or  sang  the  most  im- 
passioned songs.     The  skilful  in  repartee  and 
buffoonery  did  not  pass  unrewarded.     The  Ro- 
man commissioner  alone  refused  to  take  part  in 
this  indecent  scene  of  intemperance  and   up- 
roar. ^ 

Having  settled  his  differences  in  Lesser  Asia,  Appoints 
Mithridates  was  at  leisure  to  attend  his  concerns  J|^^^ 
on  the  remote  northern  shores  of  the  Euxine.  viceroy  of 
There,   on  his  way  to  Bosporus,  he   had  to      ^"^ 
punish  the  brutish  and  bloody  Achasi  and  He- 
niochi  ^,  and  did  not  reduce  their  mountainous 
haunts  without  losing  great  part  of  his  army 
through  the  severity  of  the  climate,  co-operating 
with  the  fierceness  and  craft  of  those  irreclaim- 
able ®  barbarians.   We  know  not  what  opposition 
he  encountered  in  Bosporus  ;  but  at  leaving  that 
peninsula,  he  established  in  it  as  king,  or  rather 

«3  Plutarch,  id  Sylla.  Memnon  apud  Phot  c.  38.    Appian.  c*6€, 
67.  Conf.  Cicero  pro  Munena. 
'^  Appian.  c.  102.  *»  Aristot.  Politic.  1.  viii.  c.  4. 
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CHAP,  viceroy,  one  of  his  own  sons  named  Machares^, 
xxvu.  ^^^  ^^^  object  of  his  affection,   and   shortly 

afterwards  the  victim  of  his  vengeance^ 
Mfthrida-       This  remote  warfare  did  not  divert  his  atten- 
fied^nhis  tion  from  the  more   important  affairs   of  the 
obtehfth^e  ^^st*     Nope  of  his  transactions  with   Rome 
ratifica-     had  yet  been  recorded  ;  tihiey  rested  merely  on 
peace  in     o^al  testimony ;  and  while  this  continued  to  be 
writing,      the  casc,.  Mithridatcs  saw  that  he  would  lie  at 
cixxvK  1.    the  mercy  of  every  ambitious  proconsul  whom 
B.  c.  76.     ^^  Romans  sent  into  Asia.     Though  historians, 
therefore,   have   considered  the  campaigns   of 
Murasna,  and  the  cessation  of  hostilities  on  the 
part  of  that  general,  as  a  distinct  subject,  forming 
what  is  called  the  second  Mithridatic  war,  yet 
those  expeditions  seem  not  to  have  been  viewed 
in  the  same  light  by  the  king  of  Pectus.     He 
considered  the  work  of  peace  as  «till  unfinished, 
until  the  s  conditions  of  it  should  be  formally 
confirmed  at  Rome,   and  transmitted  to  him 
duly  authenticated  in  writing.     For  this  pur- 
pose, his  ambassadors  were  dispatched  to  the 
senate  j  but,  as  Sylla  died  Before  their  arrival, 
the  various  applications .  made  by  them   ^efe 
-treated  with  neglect,  and  they  returned,  bring- 
ing to  their  master,  instead  of  secure  peace  and 
the  honourable  title  of  "  friend  to  the  Roman 
people,"  nothing  but  such  mortification  and  dis- 
gjracei  a^  by  a  mind  fax  tamer  than  his,  could 
ijQt  have  been  brooked  with  patience.  ^ 


Appian.  c.  67.  *7  AppiaB.  Mithridat.  c.  67. 
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He  set  himself,  therefore,  with  the  utmost  chap. 
diligence,  to  recruit  his  anny  and  replenish  his  ^^^ 
magazines.     While   engaged  in   such  prepar-  Tigrane* 
ations,  he  again  applied  to  his  son-in-law  Ti-  cIS^So- 
granes,  then  in  the  height  of  his  prosperity,  cia,  and 
The  treaty  he|:ween  these  princes  had,  for  rea-  pianti  its 
sons  above  mentioned*  produced  no  other  efiect  ^^^^^^ 
than  the  depopulation  of  some  districts  in  Cap*  oiymji. 
padocia.     In  that  kingdom,  so   closely  allied  B"r7i. 
with  them,  the  Romans  were  most  vulnerable. 
At  the  instigation  of  his  father-in-law,  Tigrahes 
passed  the  Euphrates  with  a  great  army ;  and, 
witliaut  deigning  to  employ  any  pretence  for 
justifying  his  invasion,  began  to  ravagie  Cappa* 
docia,  and  to  make  spoil  of  its  inhabitants.     As 
persons  rather .  than  property  was  his  object,  he 
beset  the  whole  country  with  armed  men,  and 
hunted,  as  it  were,  the  flying  Cappadocians  into 
his  toils.     Three  hundred  thousand  of  them  are 
said  to  have  been  carried  with  him  into  Ar« 
inenia.^ 

Before  the  Romans  were  ready  to  revenge  Bithynia 
this  injury,  for  their  vassal,  Ariobarzanes  thought  ^H?®^J 
himself  fortunate  in  eluding  the  grasp  of  the  comedes 
invader,  Nicomedes  III.  pf  Bithynia  died^  in  ^Jm^tl 
the  seventeenth  year  of.  his  reign,  bequeathing  Mithnda- 
to  them  that  kingdom.    This  destination  seemed  c^ttthu 
to  Nicomedes  the  surest  expedient  for  saving  ^' 
the  Bitbynians  from  similar  evils  to  those  which  cixxvi.  t, 
had  just  fallen  on  their  neighbours  the  Cappa* 

^  App'mn.  Mithridat.  c.  67.    Conf.  Strabo,  1.  xi.  p.  513.  &  1.  xii. 

p.  539. 
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CHAP,  docians.     But  the  event  did  not  correspond  to 
^  xxvu.   jjjg  views ;    for  Mithridates  was  no  sooner  ap- 
prised of  his  death  and  testament,   than  he 
marched  an  army  into  Bithynia,  which  overran 
and  reduced  the  whole  country*     Immediately 
before  striking  this  blow,  he  had  assembled  his 
Mithri-      forces  in  Paphlagonia,  and  addressed  them  in  a 
treaty        long  and  animated  oration,  expatiating  on  ^  his 
toriu^**^"    ^^'^  wrongs  and  the  boundless  rapacity  of  the 
who  still     Romans,  aggravated  by  intolerable  arrogance, 
the  Ma-     Of  that  nation  he  had  two  persons  of  great  dis- 
d^  ^'     tinction  in  his  camp ;    Lucius  Magius  and  Lu- 
Spain.       cius  Fannius,  who,  after  the  wreck  of  Fimbria's 
fortunes  to  which  they  had  been  devoted,  rather 
than  serve  imder  his  adversary  Sylla,  had  taken 
refuge  with    the   public    enemy.     Mithridates 
received  them  with  open  arms,   treated  them 
with  great  respect,  and  having  sent  them  on 
an  embassy  into  Spain,  concluded. an  alliance 
with  Sertorius,  who,  through  his  extraordinary 
influence  over  the  native  Spaniards,  had  upheld 
the  Marian  faction  for  five  years  against  Aufidius, 
Metelliis,  and  Pompey;  and  continued  to  de- 
fend it  three  years  longer,  till  he  was  treacher- 
ously slain   at   Osca,   near   the   roots   of  the 
Pyrenees,   by  his   own  lieutenant   ^Perpema..® 
Advant-     According  to  the   treaty  between   Mithridates 
mSedby   ^^^  Sertorius,  the  former  sent  to  the  latter  3000 
^^'T   d    ^^^'^^  ^^^  forty  gallies}  the   latter  in  return 
*  sent  to  the   king   of  Pontus,    Marcus  Varius, 
formerly  a  Roman  senator,  and  now  vested  with 

^  Plutarch,  in  Sertor.  Sallust.  Fragm.  Histor.  1.  iii.  c.  15. 
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jparoconsular  authority  by  a  senate  which  Ser-  c  H  A  ?. 
tonus  had  raised  up  in  his  own  camp  in  Spain,  v^?]^ 
to  oppose  the  designs  and  measures  oi  Rome* 
Varius  was  accompanied  or  followed  by  several 
officers  and  .soldiers,  well  qualified  to  assist 
Mithridates  in  a  plan,  which  shortly  beforie  this 
time  he  had  adopted,  for  arming  and  discipline 
ing  a  great  proportion  of  his  troops  on  the  le- 
gionary model. 

In  his.  discourse  to  his  soldiers,  the  king  of  These  ad* 
Pontos  enlarged  on  the  benefit  to  be  expected  I^pu^^ 
from  this  Spanish  alliance*    The  Ronians,  he  ^^^' 
said,  would  be  attacked  at  once  from  the  West  h»  armj. 
and  the  East ;  the  seas,  it  was  well  known,  had 
long   been  unsafe  for  them;    and  the  city  of 
Rome,  which  had  grown  large  and  populous 
by  a  perpetual  series  of  crimes,  wias   adready 
sufiering  from  scarcity,   and  would  soon  sink 
under  the  pressure  of  famine.    The  time  was 
at  hand  to  take  vengeance  on  those  plunderers 
rf  nations  and  of  kings  *y  they  are  now  divided 
among  themselves;    the   best  and  bravest  of 
them  (pointing  to  Varius  and  the  twoLucii) 
renouncing  a  country  unworthy  of  their  virtues, 
have  come  hither  to  assist  our  councils  and  to 
share  the  glory  of  our  arms.^ 

,   Meanwhile  the  Romans  raised  to  the  consul-  The  eon 
diip  Licinius  Lucullus,  the  same  person  who  cuiiutaiid 
had  oo-q)erated  so  ably  with  Sylla  in  the  offices  ^^^'^"^ 
of  questor  and  admiral.     His  colleague  was  him. 
Aurclius  Cotta ;   the  war  with  Mithridates  was  cImt^'s. 

>•  Appian*  Miiliriclat.  c.  69,  7a 
VOL,  IK  * 
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CH  AjPw  destined  to  both.  It  was  intended  that  LucoUw 
^^        should  carry  with  him  such  reinforcements  from 
Italy,  as   being  joined  by  the  troops; in  the 
Roman  province  of  Asia,  would  raise  his  army 
Cottade.   to  30,000  infantry  and  3000  horse.     Cotta  pr^ 
sea  and      Ceded  with  a  smaller  army  indeed,  but  accom- 
Chdce-      ps-nied  with  an   admiral  named  Nudus,    com^ 
don.         manding  a  powerful  fleet,  the  object  pequliarly 
cix^u's.   enjoined,  to  him   being   the    recovery  of  .the 
B.C.74.     maritime  province  of  Bithynia.     Cotta  was  a 
vain-glorious  man,  of  abilities  inadequate  to  his 
pretensions.     Flattered  .with  the  prospect  of 
combating  the  king  of  Pontus  before  Lucullus's 
arrival,  whose  levies  had  been  retarded  by  fac- 
tious tribunes,  and  of  thus  appropriating  exclu- 
sively the  honours  of  a  triumph, .  he  waptonly 
exposed  himself  to  bloody  defeats  both  by  sea 
and  land,  and  then  shut  himself  up  with  his  ad- 
miral Nudus  in  Chalcedon,'a  strong  city  .op- 
posite  to   Byzantium.      A   bar,  xonsisting   of 
chains  of  iron,  which  had  been  thrown  ^  across 
the. harbour  of  Chalcedon,  was  burst  through  ; 
Mithridates    burnt  four,    and    captured  sixty 
gaUies.  ^* 
Lucuiius        LucuUus  was  informed  of  these  disasters  in 
*  Asia— ^his  his  camp  on  the  river  Sangarius  in  Phrygia,  to-* 
^r^  ®*"  wards  which  he  had  advanced,  after  employing 
there.        proper  means  for  remedying  great  evils  in  the 
ill-affected  province  of   Asia.      Through    the 
cruelty  of  tax-gatherers  and  iniquity  of  judges, 
many  places  in  that  province  were  so  totally 

3*  Appian.  c,7i.  .Plutarch,  in  Lucu)]. 
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alienated  from  Rome,  that  upon  Mithridates's  chap. 
invasion  of   Bithynia,   they  seemed  ready  to  v  ^^^^^* 
throw  themselves  once  more  into  his  arms.     Dis- 
turbances had  actually  broken  out  in  several 
districts  ;  the  proconsul  Junius  was  unseason- 
ably, absent ;  apd  the  insurrection  would  have 
become  dangerous  but  for  the  following  acci- 
dent.    It  happened  shortly  before  this  period,  Rnt  me- 
that  Julius    Caefsar,   having  unsuccessfully  ar-  ^bHcser- 
raigned  Dolabella  for  malversation  in  his  govern-  1^^^^ 
ment  of  Macedon,  sailed  for  the  isle  of  Rhodes  Oiymp. 
in  his  twenty-third  year,  to  receive  the  instruc-  b.c  74.* 
tions  of  ApoUonius,    a  celebrated   master  in 
rhetoric.     His  ship  was  captured  by  pirates, 
and  carried  into   Pharmacusa,  a  small   island 
near  the  coast  of  Miletus.     TTiere,  he  remained 
in    captivity  with  his  physician  and  two  at- 
tendants, until  other  persons  belonging  to  his 
retinue  should  raise  fifty  talents  demanded  for 
his  ransom.     The  money  was  raised,  probably 
at  Miletus;   and  Caesar,  being  set  at  liberty, 
sailed  into  the  harbour  of  that  city.     Upon 
landing,  he  informed  the  Milesians  of  the  pre- 
sumptuous security  of  the  pirates,   and   how 
easy  it  would  be  to  surprisie  them.    By  the  help 
of  a  very  small  proportion  of  the  vessels  then 
in  the  harbour,  he  offered  to  make  the  attempt 
next  night,  and  to  be  answerable  for  the  conse- 
quences.    His  proposal  was  accepted  ;  the  en- 
terprise succeeded  ^ ;  and  the  pirates,  who  had 
carried  hkn  to  Pharmacusa,  were  now  in. their 

**  SuetOB.  in  J.CttNur,  c.  4.     Velleius  Pattreiilus,  Lit.  c.  41. 
CoBf.  PlutMrdb.  in  Lucult. 
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■  GHAP.  turn  carried    by  him  to    Miletus,    and  frchxf 
V  -^  ,  '.  thence  forwarded  to   Pergamus.     It  seems  that 
Ceesar,  while  in  their  custody,  had  often  threat- 
ened them  in  that  coarse  raillery  with  which 
they  were  familiar,  that,  if  ever  he  laid  hands 
on  them  at  any  future  time,  he  would  certainly 
crucify  them.     Without  waiting  the  orders   of 
the  proconsul,  who  was  then  in  Bithynia,  he 
determined  to  carry  this  threat  into  execution  j 
though,  in  the  adulatory  language  of  historians, 
<<  with  the  humanity  that  always  characterised 
him,**  he  first  cut  their  throats,  before  he  affixed 
their    bodies    to    the    cross.  *^      Having    thus 
punished  the  piratesr,  he  pursued  his  destined 
voyage  to  Rhodes,  but  had  not  remained  long 
in  that  island,  when  he  learned  Mithridates's  in- 
vasion of  Bithynia,  and  the  growing  defections 
in  Asia.     This  intelligence  made  him  hasten 
thither,  with  an  intention  of  marching  against 
the  insurgents,  at  the  head  of  such  provincials 
as  he  could  prevail  on  to  follow  him.     In  hl^ 
spontaneous  exertions  for  the  public  service  he 
strenuously  persevered  until  Luciillus  crossed 
the  Hellespont  vested  with  consular  authority, 
and  at  the  head  of  a  great  army.     Yet  equity, 
not  arms,  was  the  expedient  to  which  this  re- 
spectable commander  had  recourse  for  settling 
the  discontents  in  Asia.     He  restrained  abuses 
on  the  part  of  publicans  and  other  Romans,  and 
corrected  their  unjust  proceedings  against  un- 
happy Asiatics,  long  exposed  to  their  unchai- 
ns SuSton.  in  J,  C9BULT,  c.  74.    . 
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lenged  peculations.     The  evils  which  he  could  chap. 
not  cure,  he  was  studious  to  mitigate  j    giving  ^^^^^^ 
assurances  that,  after  reducing  foreign  enemies 
to    submission,  he  would   spare   no  pains   to 
root  out  every  domestic   mischief  from    the 
province.  ^ 

Upon  the  news  of  his  colleague's  presumption  Lucuiias^t 
and  consequent  disasters,  LucuUus  summoned  a  ^^^^ 
council.     His  principal  officers  were  of  opinion  ^"l^f^"' 

,  ,  n  r>i  I  1       ofCotta, 

that  the  unfortunate  Cotta  ought  to  pay  the 
forfeit  of  his  folly,  and  to  endure  the  evils  of  a 
siege  in  Chalcedon.  Archelaus,  Mithridates's 
revolted  general,  strongly  abetted  this  advice, 
and  e^orted  LucuUus,  without  loss  of  time, 
to  march  forward  into  Pontus,  where  the  enemy 
was  most  vulnerable.  Lucullus  dissented  from 
the  general  opinion.  He  would  not  fly,  he  said, 
from  tihe  wild  beast,  to  take  possession  of  his 
lair ;  and  to  save  the  life  of  a  single  Roman, 
he  declared  to  be,  in  his  mind,  a  better  service, 
than  the  acquisition  of  all  the  wealth  in  Pon- 
tus. ^  He  therefore  gave  orders  for  proceeding 
with  due  speed  to  the  relief  of  his  colleague  in 
Chalcedon^ 

By  this  time  Mithridates  had  assembled  a  viewi  of 
mighty  host,  that,  after  gaining  the  strong  cities  ^^^ 
of  Chalcedon  on  the  Bosporus,  and  Cyzicus  in  vast  amy. 
an  island  of  the  Propontis,  he  might  proceed 
southward,  and  overwhelm  the  Roman  province 
of  Asisu    His  gallies  were  400 ;  he  had  large 
bodies  of  horse  i  and  his  infantry  is  computed 

M  PlutftMfa.  in  J.  Cmwr,  c.  74.  «  Id.  ibicl 
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CHAP,  at   150,000  fighting    men :     their    attendants, 
XXYII.^  under  the  two  general  descriptions  of  servants 
aiid  traders,  far  exceeded  that  number.  ^     The 
Romans,  however,  having  that  full  proportion 
of  force,  with  which  they  had  often  triumphed 
over  countless  armies,  eagerly  demanded  battle. 
The  general  restrained  their  ardour,   because, 
from    the  intelligence  which  he   received  of 
the  state  of  the  enemy's  provisions  from  dif- 
ferent draggling  parties  that  happened  to  fall 
into  his  hands,  he  conjectured  that,  notwith- 
standing the  supplies  received  by  sea,  so  pro- 
digious a  host  could  not  remain  long  in  the 
narrow  northern  corner  of  the  Peninsula.     His 
conclusion  was  justified  by  the  event.  *^    Mith- 
ridates  moved  from  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
Bosporus,  and  fixed  his  camp  at  Adrastia,  on 
the  southern  shore  of  the  Propontis,  directly 
opposite  to  the  isle  of  Cyzicus.  ^ 
LueuUiB        LucuUus  followed  him   at  a  due  :distance; 
«dTut-    ^^^>  V  ^  singular  piece  of  good  fortune,  was 
wiu  him.    enabled  to  occupy  a  post,  near  a  village  called 
film's.    Thraceia,   most    conveniently   situate    for  dis- 
tressing  the  enemy's  camp.     Lucius   Magius, 
with    the   perfidy  natural  to   deserters,   found 
means    of  secretly  communicating  with   Lu- 
cuUus, and  of  receiving  his  instructions ;    in 
consequence  of  which,  he  persuaded  Mithri- 
iiatesi  that  it  was  unnecessary  to  guard  the  de- 
files leading  to  Thraceia,  or  to  hinder  LucuUus 

3*  Tpiakovra  fivputSta.     Appian.  c.  77. 

^7  Appian.  Mithridat.  c.  79— c.  72.    Conf.  Plutarch*  in  Lueutt. 

»•  Strabo,  1.  jui.  p.  SIS. 
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from  fortifying  that  post  in  his  neighbourhood*  cH  AP. 
"  The  nearer  he  approached,  the  more  the  ^xxvtr.^ 
king's  afikirs  would  be  benefited  j  because  the 
Fimbrian  legions,  composing  the  flower  of  the 
Roman  army,  would  thereby  firtd  the  greater 
facility,  in  effecting  their  intended  revolt/'  i  The 
mutinous  jspirit  of  these  lemons,  not  less  no* 
torious  than  their  courage  had  been  conspicuous, 
procured  credit  to  the  false  imputation;  and 
LucuUus  thus  possessed  himself  of  a  ground 
which,  whMe  his  enemies  besieged  Cyzicus,  was 
well  fitted  to  intercept  all  supplies  from  the 
great  continent  behind  them.  Though  the 
superiority  of  Mithridates's  force  might  have 
encouraged  him  to  break  through  the  hostile 
lines;  yet  he  waited,  day  after  day,  in  ex- 
pectation of  seeing  the  revolt  of  the  Fimbrian 
legions^  and,  when  this  hope  failed  him,  he 
determined  to  prosecute,  with  the  utmost  vigour, 
the  siege  of  Cyzicus,  which  contained  vast 
stores  of  corn/^ 

But,  besides  a  granary  of  corn,  this  respect'-  ObUget 
able  commonwealth  had  two  other  magazines,  "^eAc 
one  of  arms,  and  another  of  military  engines.  ^  si^eof 
Detachments  of  its  warlike  citizens  had  perished    ^ 
indeed  in  the  double  defeat  of  Cotta ;  but  thfe 
great  body  of  the  people  was  animated  mth  • 
zeal  in  the  cause  of  Rome,  or  rather  of  their 
own  independence.     They  resisted,  therefore, 
one  of  the  greatest  armies  ever  brought  into  the 

^  Appian.  &  Plutarch.  4^  Strabo,  1.  xii.  p.  57'3, 
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CHAP,  field,  and  aJl  the  abilities  of  Mithridates  se« 
30cva  ccmded  by  skilful  engineers  and  indefatigable 
artizans«    LucuUus  found  means  of  communi-! 
eating  with  the   besieged,   and  intimating  to 
them  the  great  advantages  which  he  continued 
to  gain  over  the  foraging  parties  of  the  enemy^ 
These  advices  kept  up  their  spirits,   and  en- 
couraged them  to  hold  out  until  the  approach 
of  winter,  when  the  Euxine  ceased  to  be  safely 
Qavigable   by    victuallers.     Mithridates    being 
thus  cut  off  from  all  regular  supplies  by  sea  aa 
well  as  land,  was  reduced  to  the  necessity  of 
raising  the  siege.     His  vast  army,  weakened  by 
disease,  the  consequence  of  scarcity  or  unwhole- 
some diet,  dissolved  into  still  formidable  masses, 
which  pursued  different  directions.^    A  numer-« 
ous  body,  which  marched  westward  towards  tibe 
Hellespont,  was  destroyed  by  Luciilhis,  as  it 
attempted  to  pass  the  .iSsepus  or  Granicus,. 
rivers  twelve  miles  asunder,  and  both  of  them 
then  swoln  by  heavy  rains.     The  king,  it  is; 
i^emarkable,  preferred  the  dangers  of  the  sea 
to  an  encounter  with  the  enemy;  pccdbably  on 
account  of  the  mottntainous  district  of  Olym^ 
pus,  wluch  lay  in  his  way  by  land,  and  on  which 
he  must  have  fought  the  Romans,  on  grouuL 
unfavourable  to   cavalxy.     He  sailed  at  firs^ 
towards  the  Hellespont,  where  the  superiority: 
of  his  fleet  had  given  to  him  Pariuip,  Lampn 
fliicus,  and  other  sea-ports,  for  allies.    He  tbcn 
divided  his  armament,  and  leaving  fifty  ships 
with  10,000  men  on  board,  to  maintain  his  in- 
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terest  in  that  quarts,  he  proceeded  with  the  chap. 
far  greater  part  on  his  voyage  to  Pontus.**  v^^w 

The  fliglit  of   Mithridates  was    no   sooner  Captures 
known  to  the  maritime   cities  of  Asia,  than  50  of7L 
they  brought  to  LucuUus  such  reinforcements  •hips  with 
as  enabled  him  to  overpower  the  squadron  of  men. 
fifty   saU  left    behind    by  the  enemy.      This 
squadron  had  three  commanders ;    Varius,  the 
Roman  senator,  of  whom  we  have  before  made 
mention;     Alexander,    a    Faphlagonian ;     and 
Dionysius,  an  eunuch.  They  were  all  three  cap- 
tured by  Lucullus,  in  the  small  island  Chryse, 
then  an  appendage  to  Lernnos,  but  since  that 
time  buried  in  the  sea*^    The   eunuch  drank 
pokcm;    Lucullus  ordered   the   death   of  the 
Roman ;  he  reserved  the  Paphlagoman  for  his 
triumph.  ^ 

The  misfortunes  hitherto  attending  the  king's  Dreadful 
arms  were  succeeded  by  a  greater  calamity,  and  ^5S|^ 
<»ie  without  remedy.     His  fleet  which  he  had  dates's 
ndsed  with  so  much  expense   and  industry,  the£ux- 
presumed  to  navigate  the  Euxine  at  a  season  ^"®* 
when  the  reports  of  the  modems  concur  with 
liiose  of  the  ancients  in  representing  this  sea 
as  highly  dangerous.    It  was  assailed  by  a  sud- 
dt&i  tempest  which   raged  many  days  without 
iotermissiqn :  sixty  ships  were  suok,  with  10,000 
men  on  board }   the  rest  were  scatt^ed   a^ 
tosBed  among  widely  s^arate  shores,  which,  at 
different  intervals  of  time,  they  deformed  with 

«<  Appian.  Mithridat.  c  72«  et  leq.    Plutarch,  in  Lucull. 
4*  PausaniMi  1.  yiii.  c.  93,  ^  Appian.  c.  7ff. 
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CHAR  their  wrecks.     The  king  was  saved  in  a  brig* 
xxvn.  antine^;  and  landed  first  at  Sinop^,  the  prin- 
cipal  harbour   in    Paphlagooia,    and    then    at 
Amisus,  the  principal  harbour  in  Pontus. 
Hismea-        Having  witnessed  at  these  places  the  dreadful 
thTOon.     extent  of  his  disaster,   he    adopted, ,  however, 
the  best  means  in  his  power  for  yet  withstand- 
ing the  enemy.     He  wrote  for  assistance  to  his 
son  Machares,  viceroy  in  Bosporus,  and  to  his 
son-in-law,   Tigranes,    king  of  Armenia.     He 
sent  emissaries,  with  large  sums  of  money,  to 
allure  the  independent  Scythians  beyond  Bos- 
porus to  his  standard.     In  person  he  marched 
southward  from  Amisus,  through  the  beautiful 
plain  Phanaraea;  from  whence  remountifig  to- 
wards the  source  of  the    Iris,  he  crossed  the 
lofty  chain  of  Paryadres  to  his  favourite  strong- 
hold Cabira.  ^     In  this  mountainous,  and  mid- 
land  district,    Mithridates   had  many  fortified 
castles,   containing  his   treasures,  by  a  proper 
employment    of   which    he    expected,    in    the 
course  of  the  winter,  to  be  able  again  to  collect 
a  great  army. 
Lucuiius        Meanwhile   Lucullus,   after  enjoying  heroic 
Sto^POTi-  ^o^^^^s  ^  ^^  Cyzicus,  prepared  to  march  through 
tus— ex-   Bithynia  into  Pontus.     On  the  common  frontier 
^  **     of  those  kingdoms  he  found  but  a  precarious 
plenty  of   supply  of  provisious,  but  when  he  advanced 
tiy.  into  the  heart  of  the  latter,  food,  clothing,  and 

every  necessary  of  life  was  to  be  procured  in 

^  Appiaiu  c.  78.  4s  Strabo,  1.  xii.  p.  S56. 

^  The  saviouri  of  cities  were  rewarded  with  the  same  honours 
as  their  founders.    Dio4orus,  h  xx.  s.  102. 
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the  greatest    abundance,   and    at    the    lowest   chap/ 
price.  ^    The  territory  was  naturally  plentiful,  ^xxvn.^ 
and  had  been  .enriched  by  the  culture  of  ages  oiymp. 
without  being  once  foraged  by  an  enemy.     This  ^^c[\s^' 
virgin  country  was  now  left  unguarded,  at  the 
mercy  of  Lueullus  j   most  of  the  cities  readily 
entered  into  composition  with  him ;  and,  much 
to  the  regret  of  his  soldiers,  thus  escaped  de- 
predation.    Three  places,   however,   were   dis- 
tinguished byVvigour  of  resistance ;  Sinop^  and 
Amisus,  on  the  sea  coast,  and  Thermiscyra,  on 
the  banks   of  the  Thermodon.     These,  sieges  Eupatona 
occupied  the  remainder  of  winter,  without  over-  pP*^*^' 
coming  the  obstinacy  of  Sinop^  and  Aniisus. 
But  a  new  city,  contiguous  to  Amisus,  which 
Mithridates  had  called  Eupatoria^,   from  his 
own  surname^  desired  leave  to  capitulate. 

Early  in  the  spring,  Lueullus  prepared  to  oper- 
pass  over  the  heights  of  Paryadres,  in  order  to  p^nlJ^gH 
offer  battle  to   Mithridates,    who,  he  was  in-  ivfithrida- 
formed,  had  collected  at  Cabira  an  army  44,000  vaiiy  uni- 
strong     Sififnals  by  fire  announced  to  the  king  fo^miy 

o  "o  y  o   successful. 

the  approach  of  his  enemy,  but  as  the  flower  of  piymp. 
his  own  troops  consisted  in  cavalry,  he  anxiously  b.*c "a? 

^f  A  slave  cost  four  drachmas ;  an  ox  one ;  goats,  sheep,  cloth- 
ing, &c.  were  cheap  in  proportion.  Appian.  c.  78.  These  prices, 
p^aps,  indicate  the  rates  at  which  soldiers  sold  their  booty,  of 
which  th«  great  quantity .  suddenly  acquired,  rendered  it  of  little 
value. 

^  This  Eupatoria  must  be  distinguished  from  another  city  of  the 
same  name,  fifteen  miles  from  <^he  sea,  on  the  conflux  of  the  Iris 
and  Lycus,  and  neaily  midway  between  the  coast  and  Amasia,  the 
birth-place  of  the  geographer  Strabo,  on  the  coi^ux  of  the  Iris  and 
^ylax.  Of  thg  inland  Eupatoria  we  shall  ^erwards  have  occa* 
lioii  to  spaak.  t 
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CHAP,  waited  for  the  descent  of   LueuUus  into   the 
V  ^^^^\  plain.    The  Roman  general  at  length  descended 
with  much  precaution ;  various  skirmishes  hap- 
pened between  advanced  parties,  m  all  of  which 
the  cavalry  of  Mithridates  maintained  a  decided 
superiority :  as  often  as  the  Romans  were  at- 
tacked by  the  enemy's  horse,  they  had  no  means 
of  safety,  but  by  returning  to  the  mountains. 
They  thus  found  it  impossible  to  keep  open  a 
communication  with  Cappadocia,   from  which 
country  they  expected  to  derive  the  greater  part 
of  their  supplies ;  and  were  on  the  point  of  being 
reduced  to  distress  similar  to  that  which  Mith* 
^resump^    ridates  had  suffered  at  Cyzicus.     But,  £rom  a 
Asiatics  ^  situation  fraught  with  danger,  not  unmixed  with 
hereon--  ^isgrace,  they  at  length  obtamed  an  c^portunity 
and  flight    of  extricating  themselves  through  the  impatience 
king'kito    ^^  rashness  of  the  enemy.     Flushed  with  re- 
^™enia.    peated  and  signal  success^  the  Asi^^tics  gave 
cixxvn.d.   way  to  that  blind  presumption  which  is  con- 
B.c.  71.     genial  to  liieir  character  f  and  instead  of  per- 
severing in  the  same  plan  of  campai^  of  which 
they  had  expaienced  the  advantage,  they  passed 
the  mountains  in  great  forces  and  coming  to 
action  in  an  intricate  and  narrow  valley,  where 
cavalry  was  unserviceable,  they  suffered  a  total 
defeat.    Neither  the  king  nor  Lucullus  were 
present  in  the  engagement ;  but  the  former  first 
learned  its  event,  and  determined  instantly  to 
move  his  camp,  lest  the  severe  blow  which  he 
had  received,  should  be  followed  by  one  still 
more  decisive.     His  favourites  and  courtiers, 
who  penetrated  this  intention  before  general 
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drders  were  issued,  began  to  avail  themselves  of  chap. 
the  discovery.     Their  servants  and  waggons,  ,  ^v^ J-^ 
conveying  those  troublesome  and  operose  luxu- 
ries which  usually  encumber  Asiatic  armies, 
crowded  the  gates  of  the  camp.     At  this  sight, 
the  soldiers  took  the  alarm,  imagining  them- 
selves yet  ignorant  of  the  worst  that  had  hap- 
pened ;.  the  camp  was  in  commotion ;  the  gates 
became  the  scene  of  uproar  and  bloodshed ;  all 
were  in  haste  to  depart  without  waiting  the 
king's  orders  :   and  when  Mitliridates  started 
from  his  pavilion  on  horseback,   to  quell  the 
tumult,  he  was  obstructed  by  the  throng  and 
dismounted.     In  this  humiliating  condition  he 
was   hurried  along  in  the  crowd :   at  length, 
being  recognised  and  rescued,  he  was  seated  on 
a  new  hcnrse,  and  enabled  to  clear  the  eastern 
descents  of  mount  Paiyadres.     From  thence  he 
hastened  northward,   accompanied  by  a  small 
body  of  cavalry,  and  remounting  towards  the 
sources  of  the  Euphrates,  concealed  his  flight 
and  his  disgrace  amidst  the  intricate  and  almost 
inaccessible  valleys  of  Armenia.  ^ 

Of  this  confusion  in  the  enemy's  camp,  the  How  he 
Romans  had  not  been  slow  to  avail  themselves.  hi^p|Si». 
They  attacked,  destroyed,  or  dispersed  all  those  «». 
still  employed  in  collecting  or  transporting  the 
baggage;  but  the  rich  spoils  which  the  bar- 
barians left  behind  them,  arrested  the  pursuit, 
and  made  the  rout  less  bloody  than  it  might 
otherwise  have  been  rendered.     Mithridates,  at 

^  Appian.  Mithridat  c.  tl.  et  itq. 
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a  critical  moment,  is  said  to  have  owed  his 
safety  to  a  mule  laden  with  treasure.  The  sacks 
burst,  and  displayed  a  resistless  temptation  to 
some  Roman  horsemen,  who  were  in  full  view 
of  the  flying  king :  by  which  accident  .or  con- 
trivance, for  whether  of  the  two  is  uncertain, 
he  eluded  his  pursuers.  ^ 

Lucullus  entered  Cabira,  and  gave  orders  for 
summoning  the  strong  castles  in  its  neighbour^ 
hood,  containing  treasures  or  state  prisoners. 
The  whole  dominions  of  Mithridates  now  lay  at 
his  devotion,  and  nothing  remained  in  order  to 
complete  his  triumph,  but  to  make  himself 
master  of  the  king's*  person.  With  this  view  he 
directed  his  march  according  to  the  best  advices 
which  he  had  received,  towards  the  south-east- 
em  corner  of  the  Euxine,  through  the  country 
so  graphically  described  by  Xenophon,  in  his 
retreat  of  the  ten  thousand.  ^^  At  Phamacia, 
formerly  Cerasus,  he  learned  that  Mithridates 
had  sent  orders  for  the  death  of  his  wives  and 
female  relations,  inhabiting  a  castle  in  that 
neighbourhood ;  that  some  had  h^ged  them- 
selves, and  that  others  had  drank  poison,  or 
presented  their  bosoms  to  the  dagger.**  Grieved 
at  this  news,  he  proceeded  to  the  district  of 
the  Taulantii,  from  whom  he  understood  that 
the  king,  in  his  flight,  having  kept  to  the  east- 
ward of  his  pursuers,  had  escaped  four  days 
before  into  Armenia,  with  an  intention,  as  Lu- 


^  Plutarch,  in  Lucull. 

«»  See  Hi8tory  of  Ancient  Greece,  Part  L  c.  xj^n. 

**  Plutarch,  i  Appian.  c.  89. 
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cuUus  had  no  doubt,  of-  soliciting  assistance   chap. 
from  his  son-in-kw,  Tigranes.    Here,  therefore,  v  ^^"'^ 
the  Roman  paused :  Armenia  was  a  powerful 
kingdom  ;  its  sovereign  had  wonderfully  pros- 
pered in  all  his  undertakings ;  the  dominions 
from  the  Euphrates  to  the  Grecian  sea  were 
amply   sufficient   to    gratify  the  ambition    of 
Rom^  and  her  general.     More  anxious  to  con-  Appius 
solidate  than  extend  his  conquests,    LucuUus  gcn"^!. 
contented  himself  with   sending  an  embassy  to  ^asaador 
Tigranes,  demanding  the  person  of  the  king  of  gmneL 
Pontus,     This  mission  was  entrusted  to  Appius 
Claudius,  a  youiig  patrician,  who  was  afterwards 
consul  and  censor. 

Meanwhile  Lucullus  received  the  submissions  Treatment 
of  the  Chalybians  and  neighbouring  tribes  on  Greek  d- 
the  Euxine,  all  of  them  wandering  emigrants  ^^ '« 
from  mount  Caucasus.     He  then  returned  west-  Sinop^ 
ward)  along  the  coast ;  where  the  Greek  sea-  Hwaciaa. 
ports,.  Amisus  and  Sinop^,    still  distinguished 
themselves    by    an    obstinate    resistance,    the 
former   defended  by   Callimachus,    the    ablest 
engineer    of   his    age,    and    the    latter    rein- 
forx;ed  by  pirates,  in  the  interest  of  the  king  of 
Pontus.     Callimachus,  by  setting  fire  to  Ami- 
sus, endeavoured  to  disappoint  the  Romans  ot 
their  booty  ^ ;  the  pirates,  when  no  longer  able 
to  hold  out,  betook  themselves  to  their  armed 
brigantines,  and  left  the  Sinopians  at  the  mercy 
of  the  conqueror.    Lucullus  treated  both  places 
with  a  lenity  as  honourable  to  himself  as  it  wajp 

»  Plutarch,  in  Lucull. 
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c  HA  P.  offensive  to  his  greedy  followers  ;  reinstatiiig 
XXVII.   ^g  prostrate  citizens  in  their  possessions,  and 
confirming  them  in  the  enjoyment  of  their  free 
governments  and  equal  laws,    which,   though 
often  overwhelmed  by  the  Persian  and  Pontic 
kings,  had  never  ceased  to  be  dear  to  thefiu 
The  fate  of  Heraclsea  Pontica  formed  a  contrast 
with  that  of  Sinop^  and  Amisus.     Its  siege  had 
been  carried  on  twelve  months,  by  Cotta  and 
Triarius,  successively ;  and  its  capture  was  at* 
tended  with  the  plundering  of  its  temples,  the 
burning  of  the  city,  and  the  massacre  of  most 
of  its  inhabitants- " 
Lucuiius'g      In  the  progress  of  Lucullus  westward,  Ari- 
ciai  regu. '  obarzaucs  was  firmly  established  in  the  dependant 
k^Ds  m    itingdom  of  Cappadoda,   while  Bithynia,    ae* 
Asia.         cording  to  the  will  of  its  late  sovereign,  wias  com* 
c\wu.5.  pletely  reduced  into  the  form  of  a  Roman  pro- 
B.  C.70.    vince.     But  the  longest  and  most  meritorious 
labour  of  this  able  statesman  as  well  as  general, 
was  to  remove  the  deep  and  complicated  griev- 
ances under  which  the  Roman  subjects  had  hmg 
laboured  in  Lower  Asia^  that  is,  the  kingdom  of 
Pergamus  and   its   appendages.      Among    the 
regulations  which   endeared  him   to  the  inha- 
bitants of  this  invaluable  and  long  oppressed 
country,  was  his  rescuing  them  from  the  gripe 
0f  tax-gatherers  and  usurers.     He  appointed  all 
contributions  to  be  raised  from   income,   not 
from  property;    and  to  render  them  in  some 
measure  optional,  he  made  their  proportion  to 

i*  Memnon  «pud  Phot.  p.  74^—747. 
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depend  on  the  magnitude  of  houses,  arid.  the.  chap. 
raaltitude  of  slaves  or! servants."  x&vii. 

LucuUus  had  finished  this  useful  work»  before  Appius 
his.  ambassador  Appius  returned  from  Tigranes.  reports"t<> 
Appius,  it.seems,  upon  entering  Armenia^  had  Lucuiius 
been  furnished  with  guides  by  order  of  the  dents  and 
x^ourt.     These  men,  whether  to  magnify  their  eTuiwy''" 
jnasfcer's  power  by  displaying  the  vast  extent  of  oiymp. 
his^doniiiiions,   or  to  accomplish  some  up  war-  8x76*9.* 
r^nt^le  .design  which  they  entertained  against 
Appius  and  his  attendants,  conducted  thefti  by 
very  circuitous  roads  towards  the  imperial  r^ 
sidence  of  Tigranocerta,  but  carried  them  al- 
together wide  of  the  king,  who  wa?  actually 
at  Antioch,  in  Syria.     Upon  discovedng  this 
treachery,  Appius  digmissed  those  royal  guides, 
as  they  were  qalled,  and  trusted  tp  a  Syrian  in 
his  suite,  who  led  him  by  the  nearest  way  to  the 
once  renowned  capital  pf  the  Seleucidae^  now  a 
secondary  city  belonging  to  an  upstart  king  of 
Armenia.     Before    returning   into  the  proper 
roaxl,  from  which  he  had  so  widely  roved,  Ap- 
pius bad  an  opportunity  of  hearing  the  cpnir 
plaints  of  many  tributary  princes  and  nations, 
neighbours  and  enemies  to  the  Armeniaqs ;  the 
king  of  Corduen^  a  district  among  the  moun- 
tains   east    of  Tigraaocerta,   eintered  into.^  an 
alliance  with  Rome ;    and  the  Greek  cities  in 
Syria  expressed  the  warmest  desire  of  throwing 
off  the  yoke  of  the  Armenians,  who  had  begun 
to  e2;erdse  over  them  the  odious  prerogi^tiyf a[ 

^  Appiaa.  Mithridnt.  c.  89.    Coaf.  Plutarcb-  in  Lucull, 
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/CHAP.  Y>f  injustice  and  craelty,  uniformly  claimed  by 
XX vn,^  every  dominant  nation  in  Asia.  The  rotten 
state  of  Tigranes's  afiairs  might  have  encouraged 
Appius  to  execute  his  commission  ^th  bold- 
ness, had  he  been  less  eminently  endowed  with 
that  quality.  He  found  the  king  of  kings,  ais 
he  aiFected  to  be  called,  just  returned  to  An- 
tioch,  after  subduing  a  rebellion  in  Phoenicia. 
He  was  surrounded  by  dispossessed  monarchs, 
who  served  him  in  the  lowest  offices.  A  pair 
of  dethroned  princes  attended  him  on  each 
side  when  he  mounted  on  horseback  j  and 
strings  of  kings  or  satraps,  on  days  of  public 
audience,  appeared  in  the  presence-hall,  their 
hands  interlaced  with  each  other  in  token  of 
the  most  abject  servitude.  Amidst  this  tyran- 
nic pomp,  calculated  to  overawe  cowards,  but 
to  provoke  brave  men  to  anger,  young  Appius 
was  introduced :  he  had  come,  he  said,  to  de- 
maud  the  person  of  Mithridates,  due  to  the 
triumph  of  LucuUus ;  in  case  of  refusal  he  de- 
nounced a  just  war,  since  the  protectors  of 
criidiiinals  ought  to  share  their  punishment:  Ti- 
granes  ill-disguised  the.  agony  of  wounded  pride 
vmder  a  forced  smile  of  contempt ;  answering, 
lliat  he  would  not  surrender  Mithridates,  and, 
if  the  Romans  committed  any  act  of  hostility, 
they  should  be  made  to  repent  their  presump- 
tion; Notwithstanding  this  defiance,  he  senit  to 
Appius,  at  hii^  departure,  the  customary  pre« 
jsehts^  The  Romaii,  that  he  might  avoid  giving 
personal  offence,  and  at  the  same  time  testify 
Ills  disdain  of  the  king's  wealth,  accepted  a 
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single  cup  of  goblet,  and  hastened  back  to  Lu'*  chap* 
cullus  to  acquaint  him  with  the  incidents^  and  ^xxvil^ 
issue  of  his  embassy.  ^     ' 

Upon  learning  the  refusal  of  Tigranes  to  his  Luculliw's 
requisition,  LucuUus,  who  by  this  time  had  re-  JJJJJS^tI 
turned  to  Sinop^,  determined  to  demand  the  granoc«ita 

n  1  »  •111  I  «to  demand 

person  of  fais  vanquished  adversary  by  an  armed  the  pmoa 
force  before  the  walls  of  Tigranocerta*     With  ^^^^3'*""' 
ii  view  to  this  undertaking,  he  had  contracted  oiymp. 
an  alliance  with  Machares,  king  or  viceroy  of  BxTeo. ' 
Bosporus  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  Euxine. 
The  treachery  of  this  favourite  son  of  Mithri- 
dates  thus  seemed  to  cut  ofi'his  father's  retreat 
on  the  north :  towards  ll^  west,  his  kingdom  of 
Pontus  was  already  occupied  by  the  Romans  f 
it  remained  to  follow  and  seize  him  in  Armenia* 
for  which  purpose  LucuUus  crossed  the   Eu^^ 
phrates  with  two  chosen  legions,  ^d  the  pro* 
portional  contingents  of  cavalry  and  allies*    In 
proceeding  through  Sophen^  and  other  districts 
commonly  ascribed  to  the  Lesser  Armenia,  the 
Romans  observed  the  utmost  forbeari^jce  and 
lenity  ;  no  hardship  was  imposed  on  t%  coun* 
tries  through  which  they  marched.    A  castle 
was  pointed  out  to  them,  said  to  contain  great 
treasures  j  ihey  wished  to  plunder  it ;  but  Lu- 
cuUus showing  them  at  a  distance  the  highlands 
in  their  way  to  Tigranocerta,  "  These,**  he  said, 
**  are  the  (^stles  we  must  first  take,  and  then 
aU  the  rest  wUl  be  our  own/'     They  passed  the 
mountains  which    supply  some  of  the  many 

j^  Plutarch,  in  Lucull. 
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sources  of  the  Tigris,  and  descended  into  ihe 
great  Armenian  plain,  not  only  without  en* 
countering  an  enemy,  but  before  Tigranes  sus* 
pected  their  approach. 

Prosperity  and  flattery  should  seem  to  have 
robbed  that  prince  of  his  senses.  He  had  re- 
fused to '  assist  his  father-in  Jaw  during  the  de- 
pendanoe  of  his  fortune.  After  Mithridates 
had  lost  his  kingdom,  Tigranes  encountered  war 
in  his  behalf;  yet,  with  strange  inconsistency, 
in  the  course  of  sixteen  months  had  never 
deigned  once  to  admit  the.  royal  fugitive  to  his 
presence.  His  behaviour  was  equally  extra- 
vagant on  being  informed  of  the  Roman  inva- 
sicMi :,  "  Take  off  the  slave's  head,'*  was  his 
reproof  to  the  first  unlucky  messenger;  and 
when,  at  a  considerable  distance  of  time,  Mith- 
robarzanes,  a  prime  fiivourite,  ventured  to  repeat 
the  same  ungrateful  intelligence,  he  detached 
him  from  Tigrapocerta,  with  orders  to  seize 
Lucullus  alive,  and  trample  to  death  his  fol- 
lowers. But  in  the  attempt  to  execute  this 
commission,  the  Armenians  were  defeated  with 
great  slaughter,  and  with  the  loss  of  their  ge- 
neral. Tigranes,  at  the  head  of  his  guards, 
then  quitted  the  gorgeous  walls  of  his  capital, 
which  we/e  fifty  cubits  high,  and  of  which  the 
lower  parts  contained  stables  for  his  numerous 
cavalry.  Instead  of  proceeding  immediately 
against  the  well  fortified  camp  of  the  Romans, 
he  thought  proper  to  wait  reinforcements  which 
he  had  ordered  to  assemble.  To  disappoint 
this  view,  Lucullus  divided  his^army :  one  part 
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of  k^  under  Sextilius,  attacked  some  tribes  of  c  H  A  p. 
Atabs  a^  they  were  advsuicing  ta  join  the  king,  ,  ^^J"'i 
and  put  them  to  the  rout  j  aoother,  under  Mu- 
rsena,  surprised  the  king  himself,  as  he  was 
marching  through  a  long  and  intricate  valley, 
and  forced  him  to  a  preicipitate  .fli^^  with  the 
loss  of  his  whole  baggage,  and  many  of  his  best 
troops  either  slain  or  made  prisoners,  Lucullus 
jn  person,  with  the  main  body,  laid  siege  to 
Tigranocerta.  ^ 

Humbled  by  his  defeat  in  the  valiey,  Tigranes  Tigraneg 
condescended  to  see  Mithridates.     The  latter  fhe^^* 
exhorted  his  son-in-law  by  njo  means  to  risk  a  ^.^jf®.  ?^ 
new  battle,  even  for  the  relief  of  his  capital.  tes,and 
He  must  be  contented,  he  said,  to  waste  the  ?Ji^^*^*^ 
country  from  which  the  Romans  derived  their  battle. 
supplies;    to  intercept  their   convoys,  and  to 
harass  them  by  his  light  troops  and  cavalry, 
.which  would,  compel  them  to  raise  the  siege, 
with  the  disadvantage  of  an  enemy  in  fiill  force 
behind  them  to  annoy  their  retreat.     This  judi- 
cious advice  gradually  lost  influence  over  the 
Armenian  as  his.  forces  grew  more  numerous. 
They  consisted  not  only  of  his  native  subjejCts, 
but  of  all  whom  his  gold  or  his  promises  could 
draw  to  his  standajrd ;  of  the  fierce  independent 
tribes  far  beyond.  Artaxata  on  both  sides  tlie 
Araxes  ;  of  the  Iberians,  Albanians,  and  Mardi, 
.the  boldest  warriors  on  the   Caspian;   of  the 
Atyrians  and  Medes,  under  national  chiefs  or 
,kxagl^9  recently  emancipated  from  the  broken 

«7  ApfHan.  c.  84—87.  &  Plutarch,  in  Lucull.  ^ 
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CHAP,  power  of  Parthia.  The  whole  army  amounted 
^^  to  200,000  foot  and  55,000  horse ;  of  which 
latter  nearly  one  half  were  cataphracts,  that  is, 
heavy  cavalry,  clad  in  steel,  and  armed  with 
long  spears.  When  LucuUus  had  news  of  the 
enemy,  the  specimens  which  he  had  alrelady 
seen  of  their  inefficiency,  and  want  of  discipline, 
encouraged  him  to  leave  nearly  half  his  strength 
under  Mursena  to  continue  the  siege  of  Tlgra- 
nocerta,  while  he  hastened  with  the  larger 
division,  consisting  of  all  his  horse  and  11,000 
foot,  to  oppose  the  Armenians,  exceeding  twenty 
times  his  numbers.  He  encamped  behind  one 
of  the  streams  which,  under  the  name  of  Nice- 
phorius,  falls  into  the  Tigris.  The  king  of 
Armenia  had  encamped  on  the  opposite  side, 
encumbered  with  operose  luxuries ;  for  although 
Tigranocerta  was  invested,  a  party  of  his  horse 
had  penetrated  to  a  castle  in  that  neighbour- 
hood,  and  brought  to  him  in  safety  the  royal 
concubines.  The  vastness  of  his  army,  con- 
tracted with  the  paucity  of  the  enemy,  filled 
him  with  confidence ;  and,  as  he  had  dismissed 
Mithridates,  lest  that  prince  should  share  the 
glory  of  his  vittory,  his  presumption,  altogether 
uncontrouled,  flourished  in  wilder  luxuriance  •^ 
under  the  rank  flattery  of  his  courtiers. 
Lucuiiu8»s  Before  Lucullus  could  give  battle,  it  was  ne- 
vkto  ^  n  ^^s^^  ^  P^^  *^^  ^^®^  ^^  ^^^  front.    The  shal- 

^  Instead  of  terror,  the  RomaM  were  a  subject  of  derision. 
The  king  said,  ^  they  are  numerous  for  an  embassy,  but  too  few 
for  an  army."    Jn  those  days  embassies  had  common^  an  escort  for 

safety.    Plut.  in  LucuU. 
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lowest  part  had  been  explored ;  it  kty  hi^er  up  chap. 
the  stream,  which  making  a  bend  westward,  gave  v^^^J> 
to  the  Roman  army  in  advancii^  to  the  ford  this  the  Nice- 
appearance  of  a  retreat.    The  king,   viewing  ?{}y™^ 
this  movraient  from  the  eastern  bank,  exclaimed  S}*3^^'-  *• 

Be  69 

to  those  aroundhim^  behold  the  enemy  in  flight* 
Taxiles,  whom  we  have  before  mentioned  as 
one  of  Mitkridates^s  unfortunate  generals,,  had 
been  left  by  him  at  parting  with  Tigranes,  that 
he  might  use  his  utmost  endeavours  to  make  that 
prince  avoid  a  decisive  battle,  and  persevere  in 
the  slow  but  sure  mode  for  relieving  Tigrano- 
certa,  that  had  been  so  earnestly  recommended 
to  him«  Taxiles  had  long  been  deterred  by  peri- 
sonal  danger  from  interposing  any  advice  ob- 
noxious to  the  king's  pride ;  but,  on  the  present 
occasion,  he  ventured  to  assure  him,  that  the 
movement  of  the  Romans  in  maniples,  with 
bright  vestments  and  shining  armour,  indicated^ 
instead  of  flight,  a  resolution  of  coming  tp' 
immediate  action.  He  had  hardly  spoken,  when, 
by  a  brisk  movement  to  the  right,  the  standards 
beaming  the  eagles  advanced  into  the  well-known 
ford ;  and  the  eastern  bank  being  gained,  the 
line  of  march  was  instantaneously  converted 
into  an  order  of  battle.  Lucullus  availed  him- 
9elf  of  the  nature  of  the  ground  contiguous  to 
the  enemy's  encampment.  Behind  it,  there 
was  an  eminence  of  easy  ascent,  which  over- 
looked the  troops  guarding  the  baggage  and 
beasts  of  burthen.  The  decisive  attack  he  de- 
termined to  direct  i^nst  this  part,  for  which 
purpose  he  sent  forth  his  whole  cavaby  to  pro- 

s  4t 
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CHAP,  yoke  a  loose  eng^ement  with  tlie  cDemy,  and 

XX  iL^  thereby  mask  his  own  movement,  with  only  two 

chosen  cohorts,  towards  the  etninence  in  ques- 

tion«     He  ascended  it  unperceived,  and  then 

showing  to  his  followers  the  baggage  and  infait-^ 

try  below  them,  while  the  horse  skirmished  on 

.    the  plain,    exclaimed,    "   The  victory  is  our 

own."  ^    The  Romans,  completely  covered  with 

their  bucklers,  darted  down  with  their  massy 

and  pointed  swords  to  a  massacre,  not  a  battle. 

Surprise    multiplied  the    terrors    which   they 

bore   with  them.      The  panic  of   those  who 

guarded  the    baggage  was    communicated  to 

the  whde  Armenian  infantry ;  at  the  same  time 

that  the  horse  belonging  to  that  nation  being 

pressed  on  by  crowds  of  fugitives  from  behind, 

now  began  to  be  vigorously  assaulted  in  front 

and  flank  by  the   Roman   cavalry^       In  this 

'  ^crowded  scene^  the  long  speai*s  of  the  cata- 

*  ^phracts  proved  unavailing^  being  easily  turned 

aside  by  the  shorter  and  firmer  weapons  of  their 

adversaries.     The  rout  was  now  universal,  ,and 

ihe  pursuit  being  continued  for  twelve  miles^ 

until  sun-set,  was    attended  with    destr Lotion 

Xo  nearly  half  the  fugitives.      Tigranes, .  with 

his  son  of  the  same  name,  were  foremast  in  the 

flight.     The  king,  to  avoid  discovery,,  divested 

jhis  he2i,d  of  the  royal  diadem.    The  bearer  of  it 

was  made  prisoner.  ^ 

Jignwh   ..  The  dispersion  of  the  Armenian' army  wai 


>  Id.  ibid. 
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followed  by  the  caitture  of  Tiffranoceitar    That  chap. 
proud  city,  decked  at  the  expence  of  prostrate  v  . 

provinces,  with  its  towers  and.  palaces,  its  parks  taken 
or  paradises,  and  its  immense  opulence^  became  thereToit 
^  prey  to  the  Roman  soldiers,  and  satiated  their  ^'^^\. 

.  ,.  rm  /»   1      1  Greek  in- 

Utmost  cupidity.    The  greater  part  ot  the  booty  habitants 
coi)sistedi)i  precious  metals  uncoined,  and  other  ^^^ 
valuable  articles  of  finery  or  luxury ;  for  offerings  Oiymg. 
from  all  parts  of  his  dominions  replenished  the  b.c.69. 
treasury,    and   fed  the   vanity    of    Tigranes. 
Eight  thousand  talents  ^^  however,  were  found 
in  specie ;  from  which  each  Roman  soldier  had 
the  value  of  about  thirty  pounds  sterling  for  his 
share.     The    capture  of  the  place  had  been 
hastened  by  an  ill-judged  precaution  employed 
£or  its  safety*     Mancasus,  who  commanded  in  it 
as^  governor,  upon  beholding  from  his  watch-* 
tower  the  ruinous  flight  of  his  master,  tliouglit 
fit  to  disarm  all  the  <xxeek  inhabitant^  fearing 
their    concealed    hatred    to    the    Armenians. 
The  Ijreekg,    thas  dishonoured,  thought  that         . 
some  greater  evil,  perhaps  a  bloody  massacrei 
awaited  them.    They  assembled  in  crowds,  com^ 
municated  their  complaints,  seized  such  instru**  ' 

ments  of  death  as  chance  threw  in  their  way, 
and  uniting  in  one  re^gular  body,  with  their 
garm^its  thrown  over  their  left  arms  instead  of 
shields,  defeated  the  Armenians  who  advanced 
to  quell  their  mutiny.  Having  stripped  the 
slain,  they  clothed  themselves  in  their  armour, ' 
gained  possession  of  part  of  the  wall  between 

•«  Nearly  1,500,000^* 
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CHAP,  two    bastions   or    rather  towers,    invited   the 
XXTiL    Romans   within  the  place,  and  aided  them  in 
the  conquest  of  it.    This  meritorious  service  did 
not  pass  unrewarded.     LucuUus  acknowledged 
to  the  Greeks  the  full  extent  of  his  obligation. 
All  such  of  them  as  wished  to  return  home,  were 
sent  back  enriched  to  their  respective   cities ; 
only  those  who  were  to  have  been  employed  by 
Tigranes    as    performers    in    his    newly    built 
theatre  of  Bacchus,    were  retained,  by  liberal 
rewards,  to  solemnise  the  thanksgivings  of  the 
Romans  for  their  decisive  and  almost  bloodless 
victories.  ® 
Theobjett      Having  divested  Mithridates  of  his  dominions, 
M^^^  and  chastised  with  due  severity  his  proud  Arme- 
nian ally,  LucuUus  wrote  to  the  senate  that  the 
object  of  the  war  had  been  effected,  and  that 
commissioners  might    be    forthwith    sent    to 
reduce  into  the  form  of  a  province  the  con- 
quered kingdom  of  Pontus.  ^ 
Mitbridtt-       ^^  ^^  successive  defeats  of  the  father-in-law 
tes'scom-  and  of  the  SOU,  the  persons  of  both  had  eluded 
be^Tioor  the  grasp  of  the  conqueror.     Mithridates,  from 
in-Uwrr^  the  slowness  and  caution  with  which  he  himself 
had  been  combated,  had  little  suspected  that  the 
same  assailants  would  overwhelm  ^is  ally,  by 
audacity  and  celerity.     He  was  distant  several 
days*  journey  from  Tigranocerta,     when    the 
decisive  blow    was  struck;   and   some  flying 
parties  belonging  to  his  son-in-law,  first  informed 

**  Appian,  Mithridat.  c  84.  et.  seq.    Plutarch,  in  LucuU.    Mem- 
non  apud  Phot.  p.  754.  Oioa.  1.  xjplv, 
^  Plutarch,  in  LuculL 
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him,  how  that  unfortunate  prince,  Altogether  c  h  a  1*. 
unattended,  and  anxious  only  for  the  safety  of  v^^^jj^^ 
his  person,  had  escaped  to  dark  lurking  places 
in  the  northern  and  roughest  parts  of  Armenia. 
Mitbridates  sought  and  found  him  there,  treated 
him  with  the  sympathy  of  a  fellow-sufferer,  and 
having  divided  with  him  his  own  guard,  and 
every  other  supply  with  which  he  was  furnished, 
encouraged  him  to  seek  consolation  in  action, 
and  strenuously  to  exert  himself  for  collecting 
a  new  army,  with  which^  better  taught  by  ex- 
perience, tiiey  might  yet  successfully  make  head 
against  their  common  enemy,  ^  At  the  same 
time  both  kings  sent  embassies  into  Parthia. 
The  civil  wars,  which  had  torn  that  Empire  for 
nearly  twenty  years,  ceased  in  the  declining  age 
of  Sinatruces,  who,  to  prevent  the  recurrence  of 
similar  evils,  associated  with  him  his  son  Phra- 
hates  111.  in  the  government^,  that  it  might 
devolve  on  him  entire,  without  opposition,  after 
his  fathei^«  demise.  *  The  same  expedient,  for 
obviating  the  calamities  incident  to  disputed 
successions,  had  been  employed,  as  we  have 
seen,  successfully  by  the  first  Greek  kings  of 
Syria  and  Eg3rpt. 

As  Tigranes  had  long  been  at  variance  with  His  letter 
Sinatruces^  and  had  turned  to  his  own  advan-  cefSn^* 
tage  the  internal  disturbances  of  Parthia  by  of  Parthia. 
usurping  several  of  its  dependencies,  particularly  dxxvu!  4. 
northern  Mesopotamia,  with  its  great  city  Nisi-  ^'^•^^' 

^  Plutarch,  in  Lucull* 

^^  Phl^oD;  apud  Phot.  p.  267.    Conf.  Fragment  Sallust.  Hiitolr. 
l.iv.       -     '    -  ,       ■  ^ 
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CHAP.  Ihs,  he  chose  to  make  his  afpplici^oii  rather  td 
xxvji.  phrahates,  the  son  of  that  priiuce,  his  actual 
coadjutor  and  destined  successor.  Mithridates, 
.on  the  other  hand,  who  had  never  been  at  war 
with  Parthia,  wrote  directly  to  Sinatruces ;  and 
his  letter,  which  is  still  on  record,  shows  him  to 
have  been  not  less  able  in  negociation.  thao  he 
was  strenuous  in  war»  To  obviate  the  objection 
of  exhorting  the  Pairthians  to  mingle  their  own 
prosperous  circum9tances  with  the  difficulties 
and  dangers  surrounding  Tigrane^  ^nd  himsel£ 
he  proved  to  them,  by  a  clear  dedi;iction.  of 
iacts,  that  peace,  was  np  longer  \n  their  power, 
.now  that  the  chance  of  arms  had  brought  the 
-Romans  on  their  frontieir.  Ip  this  review,  he 
ea^lained  the  ^proceedings  of  that  people  with 
'regard  to  Macedon,  Syria,  and  ?ergamu&:  how 
jthey  afterwards  usurp^  dominion  over  jBithyni^ 
and  Cappadqcia:  Fontus  and  Armenia,  as  neare^ 
to :  those  kingdoms  in  place,  had  also  liext  to 
•them,  in  point  of  time,  experience  the  dire 
effects  of  boundless  ambition  and  insatiable  ;av^ 
rice.  Hitherto,  the  Romans  had  prevailed 
through  the  disunion  of  kings,  whom  reason, 
honour,  justice,  and  the  strongest  interes:^ 
<Htght  to  have  consolidated  into  a  hearty  con- 
Jfederacy  against  them.  The  time,  however, 
was  not  yet  too  late  for  undertaking  this  natu- 
ral,  nay  necessary  warfare.  From  the  Euphrates 
.to  the  Indus,  the  Parthian  empire,  now  happily 
at  peace  within  itself,  commanded  populous 
provinces,  and  the  greatest  cities  in  the  world* 
Th^  check  suffered  by  Tigranes,  had  afforded 
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an  instractive  lesson ;  the  injunes,  inflicted  on  chap. 
himself^  had  inspired  immortal  revenge.  By  ,^^J^^'j 
seasonable  exertions  gainst  the  common  enemy, 
the  Parthians  might  yet  avert  depredation  on 
their  borders,  retaliate  for  the  aggressions  of 
Rome  by  attacking  her  in  their  turn,  and  finally 
pull  down  a  power  that  miist  either  kself  perish, 
or  cause  destruction  to  ev^ry  other.  ^  We  shall 
afterwards  see  the  effect  of  this  spirited  requi- 
sition.    ' 

After  the  battle  of  Tigranocerta,   and  the  Lucuiius'i 
taking  of  that  city,  LucuUu's  set  at  liberty  the  fn^-J^" 
reluctant  inhabitants  of  the  place,  particularly  Cordyen^, 
the  Cappadocians.     He  repaired  also,   to  the  won  the 
utmost  of  his  power,  the  injuries  which  his  own  ^^e^na- 
arms,  or  the  cruelty  of  his  enemies,   had  in-  ts^cf. 
Hicted.     Among  the  .  allies,  whom  his  fair  re-  cixmL  4,  - 
nown  had  procured  forhijn,  the  swift  vengeance  ^-^.w- 
of  Tigranes  had  indeed  overtaken  two  personiir 
of  great  consideration  and  dignity,  before  Lu^ 
<cullus  could  march  eastward  for  their  protec- 
tion.    The  first  of  these  was  Zarbienus,  king  of 
Cordyen^ ;  the  second  was  Cleopatra  Selen6; 
formerly  queen  of  Syria,  ^nd  who  still  retained 
some  strong-holds  in  that  -country,  with  the  hope 
of  transmitting  them  to  her  children.     Zarbi- 
enus,  it   should   seem,    had  ill-concealed  the 
treaty  which  he  had  entered  into  with  Appius 
Claudius*     This  transaction,  the  pride  of  Tigra^ 
nes  construed  into  treason ;    he  usurped  the 
territories  of  his  neighbour,  and  murdered  Zar- 

^  Sallust.  Pf  agment.  Histor,  1.  ir. 
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CHAP.  H^tius»  with  his  wife  aDid  famil}r.    Hie  intelU^ 
^?7l^  gence  of  their  destruction,   incurred  through 
zeal  for  Rome,  gave  much  grief  to  LucuUus^ 
which  he  expressed  in  a  manner  highly  soothing 
to  the  afflicted  Cordyenkns*    He  acknowledged 
their  late  worthy  sovereign  for  his   personal 
friendi  as  well  as  for  the  respected  ally  of  the 
Robian  people.   To  the  subjects  of  the  bewailed 
prince,  he  extended  his  immediate  protection, 
removing  their  grievances,  supplying  their  exi- 
gences, and  celebrating  with  them  the  obsequies 
of  Zarbienus  with  a  magnificence  supplied  from 
the  rich  spoils  of  his  murderer.     With  the  royal 
treasures  of  Cordyene,  for  much  gold  and  silver 
had  escaped  the  rapacity  of  Tigranes,  he  erected 
a  sumptuous  mausoleum  to  honour  the  memory 
o£  the  prince,  and  gratify  the  honest  pride  of 
the  people.    Moved  by  condescension^  very.,un- 
usual  with  eastern  conquerors,  the  Cordyenians 
opened  their  granaries  to  the  Romans,  contain- 
ing three  million  bushels  of  com  $  and  were  so 
mach  in  love  with  LucuUus,  that  they  would 
willingly  have  followed  him  from  their  country 
with  their  wives  and  children.  ^ 
Seien^  the      Selci^^^   the  mother  .of  Antiochus  £usebe^ 
t^een-mo-  j^^^  ^^^  ^^  oflfence  similar  to  that  of  Zarbienus, 
do^^^'  *^^°  murdered^  in  Seleucia,  a  castle  so  named 
her  castle  in  Mesopotamia,  at  the  distajpce  of  a  few  miles 
j^ta^    &o^  Zeugma,  an  ordinary  passage  of  the  Eu- 
SSlra*5    phrates.      Her  two  sons,    Antiochus  and  Se- 
B.C.  7a*  .  _ 

*7  Plutarch,  in  Lucull.  p.  512. 

^  Josephus  Aiitiq«  1.  xio.  c.  24,    ConC  StrabOi  I,  xvK  p,  749. 
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leucus,  woQld  have  shared  Selena's  fitte,  had  chap* 
not  their  good  fortune  withdrawn  them  from  the  y^^V^ 
tyrant^s  rage.      At  that  time  they  were  on  their  > 
return  from  Rome,  whither  they  had  gone  to 
urge  their  pretensions  to  the  crown  of  £gypt> 
against  the  tyrannical  Alexander  II.,  in  right  of 
their  mother,    daughter  to  Ptolemy  Fhyscon. 
Having  failed  in  their  application  to  the  senate^  Her  son 
the  sons  of  Selen^  prepared  to  return  into  Syiia;  AiSaticus* 
and  on  their- way  thither,  the  elder  of  diem,  ^o«<*- 
Antiochus,  distinguished  by  the  epithet  Asiati-*  cixxvu!  4. 
cus,  landing  in  the  isle  of  Sicily,  was  stripped  ^•^•*^' 
of  his  most  precious  effects  by  the  profligate 
pretor  Verres,  in  the  manner  so  circumstantially 
described  and  so  keenly  arraigned  by  Cicero.  * 
Upon  his  return  to  the  east,  Antiochus  learned 
the  death  of  his  mother,  and  the  punishment  of 
her  murderer.    He  hastened  to  the  camp  of 
Lucullus,  her  avenger.    Lucullus  received  him 
as  his  friend ;  acknowledged  his  rights  to  the 
throne  of  Syria,  now  vacant  by  the  defeat  and 
flight  of  Tigranes ;  and  the  protection  of  the 
Roman  general  enabled  him  to*recover  part  of 
that  country,  and  retain  it  for  the  space  of  four 
years,  until  the  settlement  of  Syria,  and  all  the 
other  generous  arrangements  of  Lucullua  were 
disturbed  or  done  away  by  Pompey,  his  jealous 
successor.  ^ 

'  During  LucuUus's  stay  in  Cordyen^,  he  was  Great 
informed  that  the  Farthians,  while  they  nego^  l^^^ 

«9.  Cicero  in  Verrem,  L  iv.  c.  87.  et  teq.    . 
v«  Conf.  Plutarch,  in  Lucnll.  &  in  Pompeto. 
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€  R  A  F.  ciated  with  himself,  were  on  the  point  of  con- 
xxvn.    eluding  a  treaty  with  his  enemies.     Upon  thi* 
intelligence  he  ordered  his  lieutenants  in  the 
conquered  {m>viDces  to  send  him  all  the  troop.^ 
that  could  be  spared  With  the  utmost  expedition. 
His  design  was  to  avail  himself  of  the  terror 
w;hich  his  victories  over  the  kings  of  Pontus  and 
Armenia  had  diffiised,  and  to  aim  such  a  bold 
and  sudden  blow  at  the  Parthians,  9»  sb0uld 
cause  them  to  repent  their  perfidy.     But  hit  had 
the  mortification  to  learn,  that  for  reasons  which 
will  be  explained  presently,  not  a  soldier  could 
be  expected  frcmi  Pontus,  or  any  part  of  the 
Lesser  Asia,    He  was  under  the  necessity,  there- 
fore, of  abandoning  his  expedition  against  the 
Parthians,  and  of  confining  himself  to  sUch  un* 
dertakings  as  might  be  accomplished  by  the 
forces  already  under  his  standard.     The  district 
of  Tigranocerta,  which  he  commanded,  was  a 
beautiful  and  extensive  plaiUf  having  the  nK)fQn- 
tai^  of  Cordyene  on  the  east,  mount  Niphates 
on  the  north,  and  a  branch  of  mount  Masius  to 
the  south.     Mount  Niphates  was  the  ascent  to 
the  more  northern  and  loflier  regions  of  Ar- 
menia»    into  which  Mithridates   and.Tigranes 
had  thrown  themsdves  to  raise  new  forces,  or 
to  collect  their  scattered    followers.      Mount 
Masi^is  may  be  considered  as  the  solid  base,  of 
Mesop6tanna»  whose  sides  ai*e  the  Euphrates 
and  Tigris ;    and  the  branph.  ^of  the    moun- 
tain just  mentioned,  separated  the  territory  of 
Tigranocerta  from  the  rich  plain  of  Antiochia 
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Mygdonia^*  or  Nisibis,  which  great  and  strong  chap. 
city,  with  other  places  conquered  by  him  in  s^^^ 
northern  Mesopotamia,  Tigranes  purposed  to 
restore  to  the  Parthians  as  the  price  of  their 
alliance.  Lucullus  had  thus  two  objects  before 
him ;  he  might  proceed  southward  and  attack 
Nisibis,  which  was  but  forty  miles  distant  from 
Tigranocerta ;  or  he  might  cross  Niphates  in 
pursuit  of  the  confederate  kings,  and  either 
bring  them  to  a  new  battle,  or  entirely  expel 
them  from  Armenia.  ^ 

The  taking  of  Nisibis  was  the  easier  of  these  He  crosses 
enterprises,  and  tempted  by  the  hope  of  a  vast  SStain^' 
booty  ;  but  the  more  difficult  passage  of  Nipha*-  ">•  ™arc^ 
tes  was  also  more  important,  more  glorious,  and  taxata. 
in  some  measure  indispensable,  since  the  Romans  dxxvni.  i. 
never  deemed  any  war  to  be  ended,  unless  the  ®-^-  ^®- 
kings  of  their  enemies  had  either  suffered  death, 
or  been  made  prisoners.     This  reason  decided 
Lucullus  to  march  northward.    It  was  the  sum- 
mer   solstice,    yet   in   ascending  the  ridge  of 
Niphates  he  found  com  still  green  in  the  valUes. 
He  gained  possession,   however,   of  magazines 
well  replenished  by  the  enemy.    He  intercepted 
their  convoys,  he  severely  foraged  their  country ; 
but  none  of  his  measures  could  tempt  them  to 
a  battle,  until  he  determined  to  march  towards 
the  vast  and  rich  city  Artaxata.      This  city, 
in  which  Tigranes    had  lodged  for  safety  his 
wife  and  children,  was  300  miles  distant  from 


7»  Strabo,l.xvi.  p.  W7. 

7«  Plutarch,  in  LucuU.  Appian.  Mithridatic,  c.  84.  et  seq. 
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CHAP.  Tigranocerta,     To  reach  it,    Lucullus  passed 
y^;F2^  through  part  of  the  same  country  traversed  by 
Xenophon  in  his  immortal  retreat,  and  canie  to 
a  river  called  by  that  writer  the  Teleboas  ^*,  one 
of  the  largest  tributaries  to  the  Euphrates.     On 
the  northern  bank  of  this  river,  the  enemy  had 
posted  themselves,    determined    once  more  to 
risk  the  chance  of  arms.     Tigranes,  though  as- 
sisted by  the  experience  of  his  father-in-law, 
did  not  fight  with  more  success  than  formerly. 
Defeats      Their  cavalry,  indeed,  sustained  the  first  shock 
£aT^**  of  the  Roman  horse,  but  the  sight  of  the  legions 
kinm  on     Inspired  terror  into  all  parts  of  their  army ;  and 
boL/^    the  rout  was  only  less  bloody  than  after  the 
dx^i  1  ^^**^  ^^  Tigranocerta,   because  the  numbers 
B.a6s/  were  less  considerable,  and  the  country  more 

intricate.  '^ 
His  army        The  Confederate  kings  made  their  escape  by 
refuses  to   belnfi^  forcmost  in  the  flis^ht :  they  pursued  the 

proceed  to  _°  _      .  °.  _  .       *  , 

Artaxata.  road  towards  Artaxata,  with  a  view  to  put  that 
city  in  a  posture  of  defence,  since  it  was  nearly 
200  miles  distant  from  the  scene  of  their  defeat 
on  the  Teleboas,  and  a  country  intervened 
almost  impassable  for  an  army  even  at  the 
autumnal  equinox.  The  Romans  had  not  long 
followed  them  through  this  rough  tract  before 
they  found  the  roads  covered  with  snow,  and  the 
rivers  frozen  over  :  the  asperities  of  the  ground 
cut  and  crippled  the  beasts  of  burden :  among 
confined  and  intricate  paths,   the  agitation  of 

73  «  Tgp*  j„  Arabic  signifies  a  river.    The  Teldt)oa8  of  Xenophon 
is  plainly  the  Azanias  of  Plutarch. 
7*  Appian.  ibid. 
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surrounding  trees  covered  the  bodies  of  the  chap. 
soldiers  with  their  icy  loads;  and  the  cold,  v  f^^^^'- 
which  Was  grievous  on  the  march  by  day^  be- 
came intolerable  during  the  repose  of  night. 
Such  suflferings  might  have  provoked  men  not 
otherwise  inclined  to  mutiny.  But  the  seeds  of 
every  disorder^  as  will  be  explained  presently, 
had  been  industriously  sown  in  the  army  of  Lu- 
cullus.^He  counteracted  its  seditious  obstinacy 
by  all  the  expedients  becoming  an  able  com- 
mander ;  but  no  inducements  could  prevail  with 
his  men  to  advance  a  step  further  on  the  way 
to  Artaxata,  that  hostile  city,  which,  according 
to  current  report,  Hannibal,  the  keenest  enemy 
of  the  Romans,  had  planned  ^^  and  which  now 
harboured  Mithridates,  an  enemy  equally  in- 
veterate. 

At  this  crisis  it  became  necessary  to  return  Sack  of 
southward,  by  the  easiest  Way  across  the  moun-  olymp* 
tains,  and  to  descend  into  the  plain  of  Antio-  g^^^gg/' 
chia  Mygdonia,    or   Nisibis.     To   distress  the 
enemy  and  gratify  his  soldiers,    LucUllus  as- 
saulted and  sacked  that  rich  and  populous  city. 
Guras,  the  governor,  though  brother  to  Tigra- 
nes,  wd45  treated  indulgently  }  but  Callimachus, 
the  same  engineer  who  had  defended  and  set 
fire  to  Amisus,  could  not  obtain  pardon.     He 
submitted  to  the  humblest  petitions,  and  offered 
to  reveal  hidden  depositories  of  treasure,  with 
which  none  besides  was  acquainted.     But  pro- 
yoked  with  the  disgrace  reflected  on  himself  by 

75  Plutarch,  in  Lucull. 
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CHAP,  the  burning  of  Amisus,   an  Athenian  calony, 
V  -      \  LucuUus   denied   all   mercy  to  the   deliberate 
-^  perpetrator  of  so  dreadful  an  enormity.  ^® 

Party  The  capture  of  Nisibis  terminated  the  success 

^cuilus  ^^  LucuUus,  because,  from  that  moment,  the 
at  Rome,  companions  of  his  glory  became  the  instruments 
of  his  disgrace.  But  the  authors  of  his  un- 
merited change  of  fortune  were  at  a  distance, 
and  in  the  bosom  of  Rome  itself-  The  pro- 
ceedings in  the  Proper  Asia,  by  which  he  had 
restraiined  the  extortion  of  tax-gatherers,  set 
,  bounds  to  the  exorbitancy  of  usurers,  and  at 
once  resisted  the  corruptiwi  of  judges  and  the 
chicane  of  lawyers  ^^  exposed  him  to  the  rancor- 
ous enmity  of  all  concerned  in  such  abuses^  and 
particularly  to  the  keen  resentment  of  the  whole 
body  of  Roman  knights.  The  clamours  thus 
excited  against  a  most  meritorious  commander, 
gained  strength  and  effect  from  the  unhappy 
circumstances  of  the  times.  In  the  progress  of 
Itixury  an^J  vanity,  fomented  by  an  accumu- 
lation of  external  advantages,  the  Romans  had 
come  to  that  degraded  state  of  society,  in  which 
there  are  comparatively  so  few  individuals  of 
real  worth,  that  those  who  can  best  assume  the 
semblance  of  it,  acquire  unbounded  popularity, 
and  become  the  fond  idols  of  vile  tribes  of  weak 
Popularity  or  worthless  votaries.  An  idol  of  this  kind, 
public  partiality  had  erected  in  the  person  of 


of  Poin- 


7«  Plutarch,  in  Lucull. 

77  Odium  Romanis  incussit  rapacitas  proconsulum,  sectio  publi- 
canonim,  calumniae  litium.  Mithridat.  Orat,  ad  IVniites,  apud 
Justin,  ].  xxxviii.  c.  7. 
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Cneius  Pompeius,  the  son  of  Cneius  PDtnpeius  chap. 
Strabo,  the  only  general  who  had  triumphed,  y^^^ 
and  that  without  any  very  substantial  successy 
in  the  disastrous  war  with  the  allies.  In  the 
civil  war,  which  immediately  followed  the  social 
one,  young  Pompey  took  part  with  Sylla,  and 
maintained  that  cause  with  glory  at  the  head  of 
armies  in  Italy,  Sicily,  Gaul,  Africa,  and  Spain. 
At  his  return  from  Africa  he  was  saluted  by 
Sylla  with  the  title  of  Great,  before  his  twenty-, 
fifth  year,  and  triumphed  for  his  victories  over 
Domitius  in  Africa  and  Sertorius  in  Spain,  while 
he  had  yet  reached  no  higher  civil  dignity  thaw 
that  of  a  Roman  knight ;  a  thing  unprecedented,, 
and  in  every  view  unwarrantable,  since  the 
fundamental  laws  of  the  republic  reserved  the 
triumph  for  those  only  who  had  borne  the  offices 
of  consul  or  pretor,  and  who,  instead  of  sup- 
pressing, as  Pompey  had  done,  domestic  rebels, 
had  proved  signally  victorious  over  foreign  ene- 
mies. Sylla  perceived  his  too  lofty  pretensions ; 
but,  as  they  aimed  rather  at  honour  than  power, 
he  viewed  with  little  fear  a  man  educated  in  his 
own  school  of  policy,  and  who  seemed  to  him 
totally  devoted  to  the  interests  of  the  senate. 
He,  besides,  respected  Pompey  as  one  of  the 
dearest  of  his  personal  friends,  insomuch,  that 
many  were  surprised  when,  at  last,  he  showed  a 
decided  preference  to  LucuUus,  both  by  dedi- 
cating to  him  his  memoirs,  and  by  naming  him 
for  guardian  to  his  son.  ^^ 

^  Conf.  Plutarch,  ki  Sylla.  &  in  Pompeio. 
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CHAP.      After  Sylla's  death,  Pompey  obtained  the 
xxvn.^  conisulship  without  having  pasaed  through  any 
His  con-     of  the  inferior  offices  of  magistracy,  which  were 
^^h*'^       th^  ordinary  and  legal  steps  for  ascending  to  that 
Crassus.     dignity.     His  colleague  was  Licinius  Crassus,  a 
ciMw!^.   man  ten  years  older  than  himself,  distinguished 
B.  c.  70.    y^Yi  as  an  advocate  and  as  an  officer,  but  whose 
principal    recommendation    was   his    immense 
wealth,   which  enabled  him  to  entertain  the 
people  at  10,000  tables,  and  to  distribute  among 
them  corn  for  the  supply  of  three  months.  ^  The 
fortune  of  Crassus,  srfler  defraying  these  expen- 
sive gratuities,  amounted  to  7,100  talents,  about 
1,400,000  pounds  sterling ;  but  considering  the 
exchangeable  value  of  money  in  those  days, 
equivalent  to  three  times  that  sum.     This  extra- 
ordinary measure  of  opulence  had  been  acquired 
chi^y  by  purchasing  con&icated  estates  in  Italy 
during  the  time  of  the  proscriptions,  .and  by  pur>^ 
chasing  houses  at  Rome  when  exposed  to  danger 
from  decay  or  conflagration.   Crassus  maintained 
trained  bands  of  builders^  carpenters,  and  other 
mechanics,  who  were  watchful  either  to  avert 
harm  from  the  houses  which  he  had  bought,  or 
always  ready  at  band  to  repah*  it.  By  this  means, 
many  streets  o£  th^  capital  had  fallen  into  his 
possession  j  besides  which  source  of  income^  he 
kept  great  numbeiis  of  slaves,  exercised  not  only 
in  coarse  laborious  trades,  but  in  readings  writing, 
keeping  accounts,   and  cookery;  from  whose 
skill,  let  to  hire,  he  derived  a  vast  revenue.     It 
is  said  that  he  refused  lending  his  money  at 
interest,    though   he  often  accommodated   his 
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fiiends  witli  ccmsiderable  sums,  never  omitting,   chap, 
however,  to  have  recourse  to  legal  means  for  re-  \^^j^ 
covery,  when  payment  was  delayed  beyond  the 
stipulated  day.  ^  * 

The  consulship  of  Fompey  and  Crafisus»  which  Changes 
happened  in  the  same  year  that  Lucullus  con*  ^^  ^^ 
quered  Pontus  and  pursued  its  fugitive  king  into  ^emin 
Armenia,  was  marked  by  events  fatal  eventually  yernment 
to  the  republic,  and  more  directly  to  the  autho- 
rity and  the  fame  of  its  most  meritorious  ge- 
neral.    By  the  authority  of  Pompey  and  the 
munificence  of  Crassus,  and  through  the  passion 
for  popularity  that  .domineered  both,  the  con- 
stitution, which  they  had  helped  Sylla  to  esta- 
blish at  the    price    of    so  much  blood,    was 
completely  overturned  in  the  course  of  a  few 
monthfi.    Within  that  space  of  time,  the  senate 
lost  its  authcM-ity }  the  assemUy  by  centuries,  a 
legisliU^ure  founded  in  property^  was  entirely  set 
aside  i  the  tribunes  once  more  proposed  laws  ia 
th^  tumultuary  a9sembly  by  tribes;    and  the 
knights,  of  whom^  Pompey  was  regarded  as  the 
ornament  and  Uie  patron,  were  again  exclu- 
sively invested  with  nearly  the  whole  judiciary 
power  both  in  Rome  and  in  the  provinces.    The  Mutiny 
^abcte  ^  these  alterations  began  soon  to  appear  ^^^y 
ixk  the  most  distant  parts  of  th*  empire,  and  j^f^'*^- 
more  especially  in  the  armies  commanded  by    ***™^- 
Lucullua.    By  the  creatures  of  Pompey,  thi^ 
general  was  accused  of  protracting  the  war, 
iDerely  tJiat  he  might  enrich  himself  j  the  ma^ 

''  Piutarcb.  in  Qtmo. 
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CHAP,  naffers  of  the  revenues  and  money-lenders  in 
V  ^      ^*.  Asia,  consisting  almost  wholly  of  Roman  knights, 
re-echoed  the  accusation ;  sedition  was  first  sown 
amotig  the  troops  whom  Lucullus  had  left  be- 
hind him  in  Pontus :  it  was  quickly  communi- 
cated to  the  army  with  which  he  pursued  Mi- 
thridates  into  Armenia,  where  Publius  Clodius, 
a  young  man  destined  to   much  future  infamy 
on  account  of  his  factious  spirit  and  profligacy, 
though  brother  to  Lucullus's  wife,  was  among 
the  foremost  in  crossing  the  designs  and  calum- 
niating the  character  of  his  general.     At  the 
instigation  chiefly  of  Clodius,  the  soldiers,  after 
taking  Nisibis,  embraced  the   resolution  of  not 
advancing  a  step  farther  against  the  discomfited 
kings.      Clodius  confirmed    their  mutiny,    hy 
contrasting  their  own  hardships  in   traversing 
mountains  and  deserts  with  the  far  happier  lot  of 
Pompey's  soldiers,  who,  after  short  and  easy  ser- 
vices in  Spain  or  Italy,  had  been  settled  in  com- 
fortable farms  with  their  wives  and  families. 
Such  as  had  still  strength  and  spirits,   he  ex- 
hortedi  to  reserve  these  personal  advantages  for 
a  general  worthy  to    command    armies,    and 
willing  to  enrich  them ;  «  for  the  Great  and 
generous   Pompey^,    who  delighted  to  make 
citizens  of  his  soldiers,  and  to  procure  for  them, 
as  the  fair  fruits  of  victory,  happy  domestic  ac- 
commodations and  high  political  honours." 
Mthri-  By  the  delay  of  the  Romans  at  Nisibis  and 

enaSedTo  ^^  *^^  neighbouring  districts  of  Tigranocerta 

^  Plutarch,  in  Liucull.    Coiif.  Dies  1.  xxxvi.  p.  15. 
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and  Cordyene,    Tigranes    had  time  to  fortify   chap. 
himself  in  the  central  parts  of  Armenia ;  and  y^^^l^ 
Mithridates,  with  4000  men  furnished  to  him  re-appear 
by  that  prince,  and  nearly  an   equal  number  qi^!* 
who,  amidst  all  his   adversities,    remained  at-  cixxyiH.  i. 
tached  to  his  person,  made  an  unexpected  ir-        '    * 
ruption  into  Pontus,  and,   wherever  he  came, 
revived  in  the  breasts  of  his  subjects  that  senti- 
ment of  loyalty  which  formed  almost  their  only 
principle  of  virtue.      The  accessions  thus  ac- 
quired to  his  little   army,  enabled  him  to  cope 
with  the  lieutenants  whom  Lucullus  had  left  in 
the   province.      Fabius  was  defeated  with   the  His  victo' 
loss  of  five  hundred  men,  and  shut  up  in  Cabira.  wounds. 
Triarius  received  a  blow  still  more  decisive  on  ^^y"^?.: 

1  ClXXVIll    2" 

the  banks  of  the  Iris,     Mithridates  having  put  B.C.67. 
him  to  the  rout,  and  taken  possession  of  his 
camp,  spoiled  the  bodies  of  the  slain,  who  were 
found  to  exceed  7000 ;  and  among  them  twenty- 
^  four  legionary  tribunes  and  one  hundred   and 
fifty   centurions;    a  loss,  in  point   of  officers, 
rarely   sustained  by  the   Romkns.*^      In  both 
these    actions  Mithridates,    in  his   sixty-ninth 
year,  fought  with  a  juvenile  ardour,  and  in  both 
was  wounded.     In  the   pursuit  of  Triarius  his 
wound  was  inflicted  by  a  Roman  centurion,  dis- 
guised like  a  Cappadocian  attendant.     As  the 
king's  head  and  body  were  well  guarded  in  mail, 
the  centurion  aimed  his  tlirust  at  the  thigh,  and 
deeply  pierced  it.     An  uproar  was  excited ;  the 
pursuit  ceased ;  the  assassin  was  discovered  and 

*'  Appian.  dc  Bdl.  Mithridat  c.  89. 
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CHAP,  instantly  dispatched ;  and  all  ranks  in  the  army 
V  xxviL   crowded  in  confusion  the  plain  around  the  body 
of  their  bleeding  generaL     Timotheus,  a  Greek 
surgeon,  dressed  the  wound,  and  causing   the 
king  to  be  raised  alofl,  showed  him  full  of  life  to 
his  anxious  followers ,  an  incident  deemed  the 
more  honourable  to  Mithridates,  because  some- 
thing similar  had  formerly  happened  to   the 
Great  Alexander.  ^ 
The  Ro-         When  Lucullus  heard  reports  (for  no  certain 
their  con-   mcsscuger  arrived  to  him)  of  the  sad  disasters  in 
s"^^*b      Pontus,  he  endeavoured  to  rouse  his  soldiers, 
the  exer-    through  a  seusc  of  shame,  to  accompany  him 
Lucullus.    ^^^^  *hat  country,  and  to  prevent  the  province, 
?  x"n*      which  they  had  subdued,  from  again  falling  dis- 
B.C.67.    gracefully  into  the  hands  of  their  vanquished 
enemy.  They  followed  him,  but  without  respect 
for  their  general,   or  unanimity  among  them- 
selves.   Upon   entering  Pontus,  he  found  the 
troops  there  in  sedition.     It  wa$  with  difficulty 
that  he  snatched  the  rash  Triarius  from  their 
hands.     By  opposing  this  mutiny,  he  provoked 
still  fpxther  the  general  animosity  against  him- 
self; ajid  when  it  was  uinlerstood  that  Acilius 
Glabrio,  consul  of  the  preceding  year,,  had  been 
named  for  his  successor,  the  soldiers  dacliured 
that  they  considered  their  service  as  ended^  and 
demanded  their  dismission.    LucuUus  omitted 
.no  expedient^  however  mortifying,  tp  his  own 
dignity,  to  keep  them  six  month?  longer  under 
his  standard  i  and  his  seasonable  condesceiision^, 

^  Appi^B.  de  AelL  Wthrid»t.  c,  19. 
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as  Acilius,  a  general  of  no  account,  never  ad-  c  H  a  p. 
vanced  beyond  Bithynia,  saved  from  the  ven-  v^^?^ 
geance  of  the  enemy  those  madmen  themselves 
as  well  as  the  conquests  which,  in  their  sounder 
mind,  they  had  so  gloriously  achieved.  ® 

The  six  months  which  Lucullus  spent  inac-  Procecd- 
tively,  but,  since  he  kept  the  enemy  in  check,  part/ll^^ 
not  uselessly,  in   Pontus,  were  big  with  im-  verse  to 
portant  events,   which  ultimately  decided  not  Rome^ 
only  the  fortune  of  the  Mithridatic  war,  but  ^^^^^^ 
the  fate  of  the  Roman  commonwealth.     Acilius  oiyrajj. 
Glabrio,  a  creature  of  Pompey's,  had  been  sent  b!c?67.  ' 
to  supersede  Lucullus,  but  at  the  same  time  a 
commission  of  an    extraordinary  nature    was 
conferred  on   Pompey    himself,  which   would 
render  it  natural,  nay,  necessary,  that  he  should 
in  a  short  time  supersede  Acilius.     This  com- 
mission was    granted   on  the  motion  of  the 
tribune  Gabinius;    for   Pompey  knowing  the 
senate  and  higher  orders  of  men  averse  to  high 
prerogatives  vested  in  individuals,  applied  him- 
self wholly  to  tte  popular  party,  that  is,  to  the 
assembly  by  tribes,  and  its  managers  the  tri- 
bunes.   As  if  no  engine  were  too  coarse  for 
operating  on  such  minds,  he  had  taken  an  oath, 
at  entering  on  his  consulship,  that  after  the 
expiration  of  it  he  would  not  accept,  as  usual 
with  Roman  magistrates,  of  any  command  or 
province  abroad,   by  which  he  might  enrich 
hbnself  and  his  family.    In  fact,  thejre  were  not 
any  foreign    ^nployments  vacant   that  could 

'3  Plutarch,  in  l«uculi. 
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CHAP,  make  him  willing  to  leavfe  the  capital.  The 
^viL  conduct  of  the  war  in  Asia,  long  committed  to 
other  hands,  was  the  only  appointment  which 
could  compensate  that  sacrifice-,  and  Pompey 
had  the  discernment  to  perceive,  that,  to  render 
the  war  in  Asia  completely  successful,  it  must 
be  carried  on  by  sea  as  well  as  land. 
Power  of  The  Greek  pirates  had  by  this  time  become 
pirates7^  more  formidable  enemies  than  the  confederate 
and  kings  Mithridates  and  Tigranes.     They  had  in- 

fromthem  CTcased  the  number  of  their  gallies  and  their 
iteewT™^  strong-holds.  Their  harbours,  their  places  of 
deposit,  their  watch-towers  and  their  prisons, 
were  scattered  over  all  the  coasts  of  the  Medi- 
terranean ;  which  were  all  of  them,  by  turns, 
deformed  by  the  rapacity  and  cruelty,  the  odious 
intemperance  and  noisy  carousals  of  their 
crews.  The  vessels  of  the  pirates  exhibited  a 
variety  of  forms  the  best  adapted  to  different 
kinds  of  service  j  and  to  add  insult  to  injury, 
many  of  them  were  adorned  with  the  most  pre- 
posterous magnificence  ;  with  purple  sails,  with 
gilded  sterns ;  the  very  oars,  it  is  said,  were 
inlaid  with  silver.  Not  contented  with  captur- 
ing gallies  at  sea,  they  attacked  the  strongest 
harbours,  and  burnt  the  guard-ships  of  Rome  in 
the  port  of  Ostia  j  they  invaded  even  the  inland 
parts  of  Italy,  carried  ofi^  magistrates  with  their 
fasces,  honourable  matrons  and  noble  virgins ; 
every  prize,  in  a  word,  that  they  deemed  valu- 
able intrinsically,  or  that  tempted  them  with  the 
hope  of  a  rich  ransom.  ^    Of  these  proceedings, 

**  Appian.  d^  fiell.  Mithridat.  c.  92.  et  seq. 
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Rome,   as  the   mightiest  power  in  the  world,    CHAP. 
felt  not  only  the  principal  shame,  but,  as  a  vast  v     ^     '^ 
and  most  populous  city,  was  exposed  by  them  to 
peculiar  danger.     From  the  province  of  Africa, 
from   Sicily,   Sardinia,   and  from   other  fertile 
countries  subject  td  her  dominion,  she  imported 
annually  above    70,000,000    modii    of   com® 
(each  modius  weighing  about  twenty  pounds), 
and  requiring  for  its  transport  nearly*  700,000 
tonnage  of  shipping.     The  obstruction  given  to 
the  corn-trade  by  pirates  raised  that  article  and 
all  its  substitutes  to  such  a  price  in  Italy,  as 
threatened  the  whole  country  with  famine.     To  Methods 
obviate  this  evil,  the  Romans,  in  the  course  of  J^e*^ith 
the  Mithridatic  war,  had  fitted  out  various  arma-  themun- 
ments,  particularly,  under  Servilius,  sumamed 
Isauricus,   from  his  conquest  of   Isauria,   the 
roughest  and  most  warlike  district  in  Pisidia ; 
and  under  Met&llus,  a  man  of  consular  dignity, 
actually   employed   against  the   isle  of  Crete, 
which,  next  to  Cilicia,  was  the  main  bulwark 
of  the  pirates.  ^ 

Notwithstanding  partial  successes  under  these  Pompey'B 
and  other  admirals,  the  price  of  corn  at  Rome  ®^*^™®'*" 


nary  com- 


^  About  40  years  ^  after  this  period,  Augustus,  as  we  shall  see 
below,  imported  20,000,000  of  modii,  or  pecks  of  com,  from 
Egypt.  Aurelius  Victor.  The  quantity  imported  from  Africa  was 
double  that  from  Egypt.  Joseph,  de  Bell.  Judaic^  1.  ii.  c.  16. 
Stating  the  importation  fVom  Sicily  and  Sardinia  collectively  at  only 
10,000,000  of  modii,  the  whole  will  amount  to  70,000,000.' 

^  The  weight  of  grain  varies  in  different  countries  and  seasons. 
The  Gallic  was  the  lightest,  weighing  20  pounds  the  modius.  The 
Afincan  was  the  heaviest,  weighing  21  pounds  nine  ounces.  Plin. 
N.  H.  1.  viii.  C.7. 

*7  Appian.  ibid. 
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CHAP,  did  not  diminish.     The  pirates  easily  repaired 
,  ^^^^^^\  the  losses  which  they  sustained  at  sea,  and  when 
mission      expelled  from  one  strong^hold  found  refuge  in 
C!^      another.     To  cure  the  malady  which  preceding 
oiymp.      remedies  had  not  even  palliated,  the  tribune 
B.  c.  67.    Gabinius  moved  a  resolution,  that  Pompey,  for 
the  space  of  three  years,  should  be  invested 
with  dominion  over  all  the  seas  navigated  by  the 
Romand,  and  all  the  shores  subject  to  their  au- 
thority, to  the  distance  of  fifty  miles  inland ; 
a  description  of  territory  that  comprehended 
nearly  the  whole  of  the  Roman  empire,  con- 
sisting msdnly  of  sea>coast     So  extraordinary 
a  decree  was  opposed  by  the  senate,  by  the 
wiser  and  better  part  of  the  citizens,  and  most 
zealously  resisted  by  the  friends  of  LucuUus, 
who  considered  it  as  a  plan  for  supplanting  that 
general,   and  robbing  him  of  his  well'^eamed 
laurels^     To  overcome  this  oppoisition  Gabinius 
had  recourse    to  a  singular    expedient.      He 
caused  a  banner  to  be  painted,  with  the  view 
of   a  magnificent    house,   which   LucuUus,   it 
seems,  had  ordered  to  be  built,  and  had  this 
banner  paraded  through  the  streets  to  stigmatise 
the  rapacity  and  vanity  of  this  upstart  pecu- 
Utor.^    The  device  succeeded;  LucuUus  be- 
came an  object  of  reproach ;  and  Pompey  was 
extolled  to  the  skies  as  the  man  destined  to  save 
His  deep    his  country.    With  pretended  modesty,  Pompey 
and  ^^      affected   studiously  to  decline  the  vast  power 
that  was  offered  to  him ;   and  to  avoid  envy, 


'  Cicero  pro  P.  Sextio,  c.  43. 
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entered  the  city  by  night,  while  he  made  ar-   c  H  A  P. 
rangements  for  raising  and  supporting  an  arma-  vJi^III^ 
ment  of  unrivalled  magnitude.     He  was  to  be  mighty' 
furnished  with  five  hundred  gallies ;  one  hun-  ationT 
dred  and  twenty  thousand  sailors,  soldiers,  and 
marines ;  a  body  of  five  thousand  horse ;    six 
thousand  talents  in  ready  money,  and  an  un- 
limited command  over  the  Roman  exchequer 
and  receivers  of  revenue  in  all  parts  of  the  em- 
pire.    These  mighty  preparations    were   com- 
pleted about  the  end  of  winter.     He  set  sail  in 
the  beginning  of  spring,  and  effectually  executed 
his  commission  by  the  middle  of  summer.     Be- 
fore he  left  Italy,  the  public  confidence  in  all 
his  undertakings  occasioned  a  sensible  diminu- 
tion in  the  price  of  provisions  at  Rome,  so  that 
war,  in  this  single  instance,  afforded  the  promise 
of  plenty,^ 

The  general  expectation  was  not  disappointed.  Pompe/s 
None  could  have  managed  more  skilfully  than  measures 
Pompey  the  extraordinary  resources  entrusted  fn""*^^^' 
to  him.     Having  chosen  twenty-five  lieutenant- 
generals  or  vice-admirals,   for  they  were  em- 
powered to  act  in  either  capacity,  he  divided 
among  them  into  as  many  departments^  the 
whole  expanse  of  the  Mediterranean  sea,  allot- 
ting to  each  his  particular  station,  while  himself, 
at  the  head  of  sixty  stout  gallies,  sailed  in  pur- 
suit of  his  prey,  and  chased  the  pirates,  as  it 
were,  into  the  toils  which  he  had  industriously 

^  Plutarch,  in  Pompeio. 

^  The  numbers  of  the  vice-admirals  and  the  d^rtments  are  not 
stated  uniformly. 
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CHAP,  spread  for  them.     He  began  with  the  coasts  of 

V  xxviL  Spain  and  Gaul,  and  the  seas  of  Sardinia  and 
Sicily;  and  while  his  fleet  sailed  round  the 
peninsula  of  Italy,  he  landed  at  Paestutn,  and 
crossed  the  country  to  Brundusium,  maintaining 
the  state,  and  receiving  the  submission  due  to 
a  great  monarch.  The  consul  Piso,  who  was 
suspected  of  want  of  alacrity  in  obeying  his 
orders,  would  have  been  deposed  by  the  tribes 
on  a  motion  of  the  tribune  Gabinius,  had  not 
Pompey  interfered  to  prevent  his  degradation. 
Having  re-embarked  at  Brundusium,  he  pur- 
sued the  same  mode  of  warfare  through  all  his 
eastern  departments ;  the  coasts  of  Greece  and 
Macedon,,  of  Asia  Minor  and  the  Isles ;  treating 
with  well-judged  lenity- such  pirates  as  fell  into 
his  hands,  and  thereby  inducing  others  to  yield 

^  voluntarily.     In  the  space  of  forty  days,  he  had 

cleared  the  western  seas ;  in  about  double  that 
time,  he  as  effectually  swept  the  eastern.  The 
pirates  either  submitted  to  his  squadrons  skil- 
fully disposed  for  intercepting  them,  or  stole  to 
Coracesium  and  the  neighbouring  creeks  of 
Cilicia,  the  primary  source  of  their  power,  and, 
also,  their  last  refuge. 

Hispru-         Pompey  pursued  them  thither,  well  provided 

dent  treat-       .,        */*        n  t     ..  ./»». 

mentof  With  engines  oi  battery,  as  if  obstinate  sieges 

quIshS—  ^^^^  *^  ^^^^  ^^^^  expected.    But  he  conquered 

3ie  liber,  merely  by  the  terror  of  his  preparations,  and 

^ptiv^  the  mercy  which  he  showed  to   his  prostrate 

io?^<fs  to  ^^^^i^s.     The  pirates  every  where  surrendered 

his  fame,  their  shipping,  with  vast  magazines  of  timber, 

cixx"ui.  2.  sails,  and  cordage.     In  the  course  of  the  war 

B.  C.  67.  10 
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S78  galiies  were  taken  or  sunk,  and  120  har-   chap. 
hours  destroyed:    10,000  of  the  enemy  were  y  ^^^^^ 
slain,  and  above  20,000  remained  prisoners.    By 
his  proceedings  towards   these    prisoners,   the 
conqueror  greatly  increased  his  fame.  <    He  care- 
fully inquired  into  their  behaviour  and  charac- 
ters, and  separated  such  as  had  been  seduced 
Jby  the  force  of  example  and  ill  advice,  from 
those  deemed  irreclaimable..    To  the  former  he 
assigned  several  districts  in  Cilicia,    made  de- 
solate as  we  have  seen,  by  the  ravages  of  Ti- 
granes ;    particularly  the  territories  of  Mallos, 
Aduna,  Epiphania,  and  Soli ;  which  last-named 
city,  being  repaired  and  re-peopled  by  Pompey^ 
assumed,  in  honour  of  its  benefactor,  the  name 
of  Pompeiopolis.      Another    incident    greatly 
conducive  to  his  renown,  was  the  liberation  of 
numerous    prisoners,   whom  he    found  in   the 
hands,:  or  strong-holds,  of  the  pirates*    As  these 
consisted  chiefly  of  .persons  of  high  rank,  be- 
longing to  all  the  countries  round  the  Mediter- 
ranean sea,  they  spread  far  and  wide  the  fame 
of  their .  deliverer,    and,   as  it  seemed,   their 
restorer  to  life,  since  many  of  them  at  their  re- 
turn home,   beheld  cenotaphs   that  had  been 
erected  for  them  by  their  bewailing  friends.  ^^ 

During  these  transactions  on  the  continent,  Crete  sub- 
some  obstinate  cities  in  Crete  were  still  besieged  mI^iiL" 
by  Metellus.     Lappa,  one  of  these  cities,  sent  oiymp. 
ofFersof  sumenderingtoPompey  ;  who,  without  KC^r.^i 
any  intimation  to  Metellus,  dispatched  his  lieu- 

9'  Appian.  c.  96. 
VOL.IV.  U 
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CHAP,  tenant  Ocf^vius  to  receive  its  subnoissuMd.     Me- 
J^5^  tellus,  the  more  justly  piqued  at  this  aflfront 
because  the  war  of  Crete  had  been  committed 
to  himself  before  Pompey  was  commissioned 
.    against  the  pirates,  continued  the  siege  of  the 
place,  and  having  taken  it,  dismissed  Octavius 
disgracefully  to  his  emplc^er.     In  this  bold  act, 
the  only  one  which  showed  in  those  times  that 
Pompey  was  not  yet  sole  master  of  the  common- 
wealth, Metellus  was  afterwards  supported  by 
the  senate,  and  obtained  a  triumph  and  the  sur- 
name of  Creticus®,  from  reducing  to  uncon- 
ditional submission  an  island  which  had  long 
Abused  its  liberty.     His  triumph,  however,  was 
delayed  three  years  through  the  opposition  of 
Pompey*s  creatures.  ^    In  point  of  right  indeed, 
his  conduct  may  be  estimated  variously.     No 
part  of  Crete  being  fifty  miles  distant  from  the 
sea,  the  whole  of  that  island  might  be  ascribed 
to  the  extensive  jurisdiction  delegated  to  Pom- 
pey :  but,  as  the  conquest  of  Crete  was  on  the 
point  of  being  completed  before  Pompey  left 
Italy,  it  was  highly  invidious  in  him  to  interfere 
with  a  war  so  nearly  terminated  j  and  to  treat 
with  the  Cretans,  without  the  slightest  intima- 
tion to  Metellus,  appears  to  have  been  equally 
presumptuous  and  irregular. 
Pampey         The   debates  which   might   have   arisen   at 
^i!l!Sl"    Rome  from  this  transaction  were  silenced  by  a 
•ion  by      question  of  far  greater  magnitude.   Pompey  hav- 

9*  AppiaiL  ibid.  &  in  Histor.  Sidl.  1.  tL  c.  2. 
93  Cicero.  Academ.  1.  ii.  c.  l.  Conf.  Dion.  1.  xxxyi,  p.  8.  Salluit. 
Catal.  c  50. 
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iflg  destroyed  the  pirates  and  restored  plenty  to  c  H  A  p. 
itaty.  it  was  proposed  by  Manilius,  another  tri-  v  ^^^'. 
bune  in  his  interest^  that  he  should  remain  in  which  he 
the  command  of  the  same  armament,  and  that  l^SSmT 
the  inland  countries  of  Phrygia,   Cappadocia,  ^^y^j?: 
and  Armenia,  should  be  added  to  his  province.  KC.eL 
This  was  not  only  to  commit  to  him  the  war 
against  tjbe  kings  of  Pontus  and  Armenia,  but 
rather  to  subject  to  his  authority  the  far  greater 
part  of  the  empire.     The  decree,  highly  offeni- 
sive  to  the  senate,  was  warmly  opposed  by  Ca« 
tulus  and   Hortensiiis.     It  was  supported  by  whyabet- 
Juliiis  Caesar,  then  in  his  33d  year,  and  who,  Q^g^J^nd 
having  incurred  the  displeasure  of  good,  men^  by  Cicero. 
rather  as  a  libertine  than  as  a  disturber  of  the 
state,  in  the  afiairs  of  which  he  had  yet  taken 
little  part,Vas  anxious  to  gain  the  mulltitude, 
and  eager  to  trample  on  all  those  regulations 
which  overawed  the  boldiiess  of  ambition.     It 
was  supported  also  by  Cicero,  a  man  of  a  totally. 
di£ferent  character,  who  then  held  the  office  of 
pretor,  with  a  near  prospect  of  the  consulship. 
Cicero  was  in  his  40th  year,  precisely  of  the 
same  age  with  Pompey**,'  whose  popular  virtues 
he  admired,  and  seven  years  older  than  Caesar.^,; 
whos^  mK>rals  he  held  in  abhorrence.     It  has 
been  conjectured  that  in  abetting  pretensions 
which  endangered  the  public  liberty,  Cicero  was 
guided  merely  by  interest,  since  his  opposition 
to  PODftpey  might  have  defeated  his  own  election 


M  Velleius,  L  ii.  c.  58,    A.  GelhU  xt^  e.  S8. 
94  Plutarch,  in  Caesar. 
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CHAI*.  foi^   consul.      The  writings,   however,   of  this- 
s^j^^  illustrious  Roman,  will  warrant  us  in  ascribing 
to  him  a  different,  though  less  obvious  motive. 
With  the  love  of  virtue  and  the  republic,  which 
glowed  intensely  in  the  breast  of  Cicero,  an- 
other passion  unfortunately  mingled,  of  a  less 
noble  nature,  the  desire  of  popular  fame.     That 
this  passion  was  immoderate,  his  life  and  writ- 
ings afford  conspicuous  proofs.     Fame  was  the 
prize  at  which  he  aimed  :  his  weakness  of  bodily 
constitution  sought  it  through  the   most  stre- 
nuous labours;    his  natural   timidity  of  mind 
pursued  it  through  the  greatest  dangers  ;  Pom- 
pey,  who  had  fortunately  attained  it,  he  con- 
templated as  the  happiest  of  men,  and  was  led 
from  this  illusion  of  fancy  not  only  to  speak  of 
him,  but  really  to  think  of  him  with  a  fondness 
of  respect   bordering  on  enthusiasm.^      The 
glare  of  glory  that  surrounded  Pompey,  con- 
cealed from  Cicero  his  many  and  great  imper- 
fections;   and  seduced  an   honest  citizen  and 
the  finest  genius  in  Rome,  a  man  of  unparalleled 
industry,   and  that  generally   applied    to    the 
noblest  purposes,  into  the  prostitution  of  his 
abilities  and  virtues  for  exalting  an  ambitious 
chief,  and  investing  him  with  such  exorbitant 
and  unconstitutional  powers,  as  virtually  sub- 
verted the  commonwealth. 
Pompev         Pompey  was  in  the  midst  of  his  friends  in 
^^t*"  Cilicia  when   he   received  intimation  that  the- 

^  See  ej^amples  of  this,  even  when  Pompey  was  no  more ;  par- 
ticularly Orat.  pro  Regtf  Oejotaro. 
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Romans  had  chosen  him  for  their  general  in  the  chap. 
East     AlSecting  much  displeasure  at  this  intel-  v ,     ^1'^ 
ligence,  he  rejected  the  congratulations  of  those  oiymp. 
around  him,  angrily  knit  his  brows,  and  striking  b.c.  66. 
his  thigh  in  passion,  exclaimed,  /<<  Is  there  to 
be   no  term,   then,  to  my  labours  ?    Will  my 
enemies  never  cease  to  load  me  with  invidious 
honours,  destructive  of  my  repose,  and  danger-* 
ous  to  my  fortunes  ?*'     This  excess  of  affect- 
ation appeared  contemptible  in  the  eyes  even  of 
his  vilest  dependants.^     They  knew  what  pains 
he  had  taken  to  procure  an  appointment,  which 
put  the  whole  force  of  the  republic  at  his  dis- 
posal.    They  knew  that  the  elevation  just  at- 
tained, was  the  fondest  object  of  his  ambition  ; 
nor  were  they  ignorant  that  his  joy  in  sup- 
planting LucuUus,  and  intercepting  the  laurels 
due  to  that  rival,  added  peculiar  zest  to  his 
delight,  in  contemplating  the  lofty  prerogatives 
with  which  he  was  invested. 

Could  the  farce,  which  Pompey's  dissimulation  His  pro- 
acted,    have  concealed  his  resJ  emotions,  the  "^retuni 
secret,  however,  would  have  been  betrayed  by  ofLucui. 
the  measures   which  he  instantly  and  eagerly  Roni^. 
pursued.     Careless  of  other  afiairs,  his  whole 
attention  was  directed  towards  the  Mithridatic 
war.  He  sent  messengers  to  the  Roman  generals, 
dispatched  ambassadors  to  foreign  powers,  and 
^hastened  in  person  into  Upper  Phrygia,  that  he 
might  join  LucuUus's  army  to  his  own,  while 
his  fleet,  divided  into  separate  squadrons,  had 

f. 

P'  Plutarch,  in  Pompeio.    Dion,  1.  xxxvi.  p.  22,  ' 

u  3 
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€  HAP,  orders  to  line  the  three  seas  tliat  wash  the  penin* 
.^^^"',  sula  of  Asia.     At  Damalis,  near  the  east^n 
frontier  of  Phrygia^,  he  had  a  conference  witli 
the  commander,  whom  he  had  been  eager  to 
supersede :  this  interview  was  with  difficulty 
brought  about  by  the  interposition  of  common 
friends,  and  ended,  as  might  easily  have  be^i 
foreseen,  in  heightening  mutual  disgust.  Shortly 
atlerwards,     LucuUus,     escorted     by    siicteaa 
hundred  men,   with   great  riches  and  a  vast 
library,  set  sail  for  Italy  to  claim  his  well-earned 
triumph,  which   was  opposed  invidiously^    but 
unsuccessfully,   by  Pompey's   partisans  in  the 
city.» 
N^oci-         Meanwhile  Tigranes  had  been  u^ng  his  best 
Ph^^(w  ^ndeavoijrs  to  heal  the  wounds  of  Armenia,  and 
and  Mi-     Mithridatcs  had  taken  post  on    the    western 
ojm^    frontier  of  Pontus,   witli  thiity^housand  foot 
cUxvni.3.  and  three  thousand  horse.     The  latter  of  these 
pnnces   sent    to   negociate    an    alliance  with 
Phrahates  III.*<»  of  Pirtiiia,  hot  found,  to  his 
deep  regret,  his  expectations  in  that  quarter 
anticipated  and  fmstrated  by  Pon^ey.   He  then 
dispatched  ambassadors   to  the  Rtnnan  oamp, 
requesting  to  know  on  what  terms  he  might 
obtain  peace.  Pompey  replied,  ^*  If  you  instantly 
collect    for    me    all    Roman     deserters,    and 

^  Damalig  is  near  the  eastern  extremity  of  Gaiatia,  Itself  tiie 
eastern  district  of  Phrygia,    St»abo,  LxiL  p.  S67. 

»  t^utarch.  in  Lucull. 

•^  Phrahates  III.  was  the  twelfth  of  the  Arsacidae;  die  third  in 
succession  after  Mithridates  II.  surnamed  the  Great,  who  was  the 
ninth  king  of  Parthia. 
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together  with  them,  surrender  yourself/**^*  chap. 
This  haughty  answer,  being  communicated  to  \^^ 
the  Cappadocian  army,  occasioned  a  degree  of 
confusion  and  uproar  that  threatened  a  general 
mutiny.  The  deserters  represented  to  their 
£incies  the  dreadful  punishments  prepared  for 
them ;  the  Cappadocians  reflected  on  their  own 
helplessness,  should  they  be  deprived  of  such 
zealous  and  skilM  auxiliaries.  To  quell  the 
rising  tumult^  Mithridates  declared,  ^^  That  no 
peace  could  be  made  with  a  merciless  and 
in^tiable  enemy*  He  well  knew  the  Romans ; 
and  if  he  had  appEed  to  them  with  an  apparent 
view  to  accommodation,  it  was  really  that  he 
might  be  the  better  enabled  to  .^iscertain  Iheir 
actual  posture,  and  to  penetrate  their  fiiture 
designs.'*  *<« 

These  designs    Eojppey  did  not  long  leave  Pbmpey't 
doubtful.     Within  army  sup^iorto  the  Cappa-  ^nstSc 
docims,  even  in  point  of  nund>ers,    he  passed  ^«^^^- 
4^  riv^r  If  is  into  the  richest  district  of  Pontus, 
<60^r   tq  brkig  the  caoipaign  to  the  spe^iest 
decagon  possible.     Midindates  reteeated  before 
iiim,   ilasolating  the  adjaoent   country   on  :ha^ 
march*     To    obviate  the  ,wante  therdby  occar 
cloned,  Pompey  made  dispositions  for  spcnriiiiig 
•Sophies  &0C1I   beidrHid ;   and,   as   he  advanced 
^ast^ard,  instead  of  direc^y  followtng  Mithri- 
dates,  threw   himself  to  the  right  on  Lesser 
Armenia  ^^,    a  strip  of  land  on    this   side  the 

*o>  .^ppiap.  jde  Bell.  Mit^ndat.  c.  9B, 

^^  Dion  Cassius,  1.  xxxvi.  p.  22, 

'*3  ^fi^ia  Bpaxvrepei,     Appian.  c.  90.  &  lOS. 

u  4f 
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CHAP,  Euphrates,  separating  at  a  place  caUed  Syna- 
xxviL  jp^^m  ^j^g  kingdoms  of  Armenia  and  Pontus. 
Meanwhile  Mithridates  continued  his  retreat, 
regretting  that^  by  the  desolation  of  one  of  bis 
provinces,  he  had  only  forced  the  enemy  to 
tall  down  on  another.  As  he  proceeded  on 
his  route,  his  army  augmented  by  such  numbers 
of  irregular  cavalry,  that  he  began  in  his  turn 
to  want  provisions  and  forage.  This  and  other 
evils,  suffered  or  apprehended,  gave  occasion 
to  discontent  and  desertion:  many  fugitives 
escaped}  others  were  caught  in  the  attempt, 
for  which  Mithridates  inflicted  on  them. enor- 
mous punishments  j  throwing  them  from  pre- 
cipices,, boring  out  their  eyes,  and  sometimes 
burning  them  alive.  ^^ 

The  frequency  of  desertion,  joined  to  the 
want  of  supplies,  at  length  determined  Mithri- 
dates to  the  bold  design  of  surprising  the 
enemy  in  the  Lesser  Armenia.  But»  as  the 
'Roman  divisions  kept  on  the  alert,  he  was 
obliged  to  occupy  a  strong  post  in  that  province^ 
and  to.  act  on  the  defensive ;  yet  the  irregulars 
.who  had  lately  joined  him,  were  subjected. to 
severe  losses,  owing  to  that  undisciplined  fury 
characteristic  of  Asiatic  troops ;  their  mad  con- 
fidence in  success,  their  equally^  frantic  despon- 
dency under  misfortune ;  and  on  one  occasion 
the  impetuosity  of  a  body  of  hor^men  in^sal- 


*<»*  The  word  denotes  the  meeting  of  boundaries. 

»♦*  Appian.  c.  97.    Conf.  Phitarch.  in  LucuU.  &  in  Pomp. 
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lying  dismounted,  and  without  orders  from  the   chap. 
camp.  '^  y^^l^ 

In    cohsequence   of  the   enemy's   dejection  pefeatof 
occasioned    by    these    defeats,     Pompey    was  tJ'near*' 
enabled  to  get  behind  them,  and  to  fortify  a  chain  ^^  ^»- 
of  posts    in    their  rear.      Upon  learning  this  ofNico- 
operation,  Mithridates,  feaifid  of  being  cooped  ^^^p, 
up    and    starved,    embraced  the   resolution   of  cixrviii.5. 
effecting  his  escape  in  the  night,  after  he  had 
slain   not  only  his  beasts  of  burthen,   but  all 
such    sick    and   wounded   as    were  unable   to 
follow  him.  .  He  then  pursued  his  flight  towards 
the  nearest  passage  across  the  Euphrates,  resting 
only  in  the  hottest  part  of  the  day,  and  being 
closely  pursued  by  the  Romans,  who  by  a  forced 
march  at  the  hour  when  the  Cappadocians  were 
in  profound  repose,  again  got  between  them  and 
the  river.     Pompey,  with  admirable  judgment, 
occupied  the  sides  of  a  deep  valley,   through 
which  the  enemy  had  to  pass,  and  iiato  which 
they  accordingly  penetrated,,  bdieving  that  the 
Romans   either  foUowed  far  behind,   or   had 
entirely  desisted  from  the  pursuit.  It  was  night ; 
the  moon  had  not  yet  risen  ; .  the  Cappadocians 
were  inclosed  within  the  intricacies  of  a  winding 
den.      Under    these    circumstances,    Pompey 
ordered  the   alarm   to  be  sounded  by  shouts, 
trumpets,  the  clang  of  brazen  vessels,  and  clash^ 
ing   shields,   complications  of  sound  re-echoed 
by  the  neighbouring  hills,  and  thereby  rendered 
the  more  frightful.  The  Cappadocian  horse  and 

*^  Appian.  MifchridAtt  c.  100. 
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CHAP,  foot  throneed  oa  each  other  with  much  mutual 
V  injury,    while  the    Roman    darts    and  jayelinB 

inflicted  dreadful  wounds  on  defenceless  crowds, 
since  equipped  for  a  march,  and  unsui^iciow 
of  being  forced  to  a  baltle.  When  the  moon 
arose,  it^  deceitful  light  farther  augmented  the 
evil ;  for  as  it  shone  from  behind  the  Romans, 
occupying  the  eastern  eminences,  the  Cappado- 
-  cians  discharged  their  missile  weapons  against 
empty  shadows,  which  they  mistook  for  ranks 
of  enemies,  while  their  own  close  order  exposed 
them  as  sure  marks  to  the  Roman  ^la*  ^  In 
the  suiprise,  the  battle,  and  the  rout,  Mithii- 
dates  lost  a  great  army.  Histcmans  state  tiie 
slain  and  taken  at  twenty-thousaiid'^ ;  many 
considerable  divisions,  however,  effected  their 
escape  ^^,  pai'tiettlarj^  <a  vpaxed  brigade  of 
Asiatics  md  Ew opeans,  ^arm<;d  after  the  Roman 
fe^hion.^^^ 
Mithrida-  Towai^s  4he  cossimfiticemeBt  of  the  action, 
Anne^.  the  king,  46»eiung  ids  misfortune  irreteievable, 
iMToke  throu^  a  nwrow  outlet  in  the  valley,  At 
ihe  hesA  of  800  horse,  and*  thus  eluded  the 
grasp  of  Pompey,  as  formerly  (that  ^f  LucuUus. 
£ven  tills  squadvoii,  anxious  £ir  its  own  saidsy, 
griMisdly -deserted  him.  He  was  Jefl  lor  thme 
days  wil^  oidy  lAiree  attendants,  ofie  of . idiom 
was  l»s  Qoncubine  fiipsycratea,  motstitiiig  a 
Persian  hovse,  and  equipped  like  a  :Ber»an 
archer.    ^%is  woman  diei^er  departed  fram  i^ 

107  Dion.  Cassius,  1.  xxxvi.  p.  33.  et  seq. 

»••  Appian.  &  Pliitarfh.  "»  Dion,  ibid. 

""^  Thii  body  of  men  wiil  appear  liereafter. 
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side,  nor  oeased  to  soothe  his  suflferings,  eau*  chap. 
tiously  assistiiig  him  in  traversing  ravines  or  ^  ^xvil 
clambering  over  precipices,   and,   superior  to 
fatigue  as  well  as  danger,  dressed  throughout 
the  journey  the  king's  horse  and  her  own.  ^" 
At  length  the  fugitives  encountered  a  body  of 
9000   Gappadocian  cavalry,  which  had  assem- 
bled to  reinforce  their  sovere^,  and  by  whom 
Mithridales  was  conducted  to  the  above-men- 
tioned fiNrtress   of  Synoria,    the    principal   of 
seventy-five  ^^  strong-holds  in  that  neighbour- 
hood,  €ontamiBg   precious   metals  and  other 
vaktaHe  ^fleets.    The  treasures  in  Synoria  were 
now  (fistributed  ^  their  own^r,  to  the  amount 
of  6000  talents.     He  idso,  from  the  same  re- 
pository, supplied  his  attendants  with  poison,  as 
their  kdt  refuge  against  the  vengeance  of  their 
Ml  pursueav.    His  desugn  was  to  fhrow  himself 
on  tfee  protection  <rf  his  son-^inJaw  Tigranes, 
through  whose  assistance  lie  yet  expected  t6  be 
soon  able  to  resume  hostilities. 

But  Tigranes  had  recently  Ami  two  of  Jris  Then  to 
f^belfious  sons  *y  the  daughter  of  Milihridates,  in*^dS! 
sad  was  ^esigaged  in  war  wit^  #ie  "third*    He 
suspected  ^hot  the  grandfitther  of  these  disap- 
pointed parricides  was  not  unconcerned  iniheir 
treason.    He  therefore  detained  in  custody  the 
ambassadofs  from  the  flying  king,  «id  fixed  a 
price  on  his  erwn  head.    Upoa  this  intelligence, 
Mithridates,  instead  -of  ttpproaohnig  Artaxata^ 

>'*  Plutarch.  In  Pompdo.    CoAf.  Vrier.  Mtxim.  1.  i?.  c.  6. 
"'  Stnibo,  1.  ]dju  p.*  HS. 
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CHAP,  where  Tigranes  then  reside'^  directed  his  course 
y^^^^  towards  the  head  of  the  Euphrates^  and  having 
traversed  the  mountainous  tracts  that  lead  into 
Colchis,  proceeded  through  that  country,  with- 
out halting,  until  he  reached  Dioscurias»  on  its 
northern  frontier.  "*    Here  he  stood  on  the  con- 
fines  of  the  fiercest  nations  of  Scythia,  many  of 
them  his  friends,  among  all  of  whom  his  name 
was  respected  or  terrible,  and,  through  whose 
warlike  alacrity,  he  was  stimulated  to  designs 
greater  than  any  that  he  had  yet  meditated ; 
and  which  were  baffled,  as  will  be  seen,  and 
made  abortive,  by  a  concurrence  of  incidents 
to  be  ascribed  rather  to  the  malignity  of  his  own 
fortune,   than  to  the  power  or  policy  of  his 
Roman  enemies. 
Nicopoiif       Meanwhile  Pompey,  having  contented  him- 
peopi^     ^^  ^^^  sending  his  light  cavalry  in  pursuit  of 
oiymp.      Mithridates,   embraced  measures  for  raising  a 
B.C.  65. '  lasting  trophy  to  his  fame  in  the  new  city  Nico- 
polls,  a  name  destined  to  commemorate  a  vic- 
tory which  he  deemed  altogether  decisive.     It 
was  built  near  the  scene  of  action,   on  the 
northern  frontier  of  the  Lesser  Armenia,  and  in 
the  neighbourhood  both  of  the  Araxes  and  Eu- 
phrates ^^\  rivers  taking  their  rise  from  moun- 
tainous sources  only  six  miles  asunder,  though 
flowing,  the  former  into  the  Caspian,  the  latter 
into  the  Persian  gulpfa.     Nicopolis  was  hastily 
peopled  by  aged  or  disabled  soldiers,  united 

ii3  Plut.  Appian..I>ioD. 

"*  Conf.  StrabOy  ubi  supra^  &  Plin»  hn,  c.  9^ 
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with  such  natives  of  the  neighbouring  districts    chap. 
as  chose  to  leave  their  homes,  in  order  to  rein-  ,  ^^m 
force  a  community  invested  with  many  privileges, 
and  sure  of  powerful  protection.  "^ 

While  Pompey  was  employed  in  raising  this^Pompeyis 
monument  of  his  eastern  conquests,   he  was  {hejoua^ 
joined  by  an  illustrious  fugitive,  the  son  and 
heir  to  Tigranes,  and  himself  bearing  that  royal 
name.     By  the  assistance  of  Phrahates  III.  of 
Parthia,  whose  daughter  he  had  married,  this 
younger  Tigranes  had   divested   the   eld^r  of 
great  part  of  Armenia,  and  w^s  prosecuting  the 
siege  of  Artaxata,    when   commotions  on  the 
Scythian   frontier   drew   Phrahates   homeward. 
After  the  departure  of  his  powerful  ally,  the 
rebellious   son   was   defeated  in  battle  by  his  > 
father ;  his  followers  were  slain  or  dispersed. 
To  avoid  the  dreadful  effects  of  paternal  venge- 
ance,  he  at  first  fled  towards  his  grandfather 
Mithridatefs,  but  upon  learning  the  sad  discom- 
fiture of  that  prince,  he  saw  no  other  resource 
than  that  of  throwing  himself  on  the  protection 
of  Pompey."^ 

The  general  received  him  with  that  courtesy  invasion 
which  the  Romans  always  assumed  towards  those  nia  and^ 
qualified  to  serve  them.     His  father  had  pro-  abject  8ui>- 

^,      _    _     .  ,      .  T        ^  ,      .       mission  of 

voked  their  resentment  by  mvading  Gappadocia,  its  king. 
by  desolating  Cilicia,  by  possessing  himself  of  cU^ils. 
Syria;  above  all,  by  abetting  Mithridates,  their.  BC.ee. 
mortal  enemy.      The  military   commission   of 

»»»  Plut.  in  Pomp.  &  Dion.  p.  25. 

"'  Appian.  c.  104.  Plutarch,  in  Pomp.  ScDion  Cassius,  1.  xxxvi. 
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CHAP.  Pompey  emfaraced,  therefore,  Armenia,  not  less 
^^^'''  than  Pontus ;  and  now  that  Pontus  had  neither 
king  nor  army  to  defend  it,  and  was  ready  to  be 
occupied  by  legionary  detachments  by  way  of 
garrisons,  an  experienced  and  zealous  guide  was 
a  matter  of  much  importance  in  the  invasion  of 
a  country  so  rough  and  intricate  as  Armenia. 
Such  a  guide  having  offered  himself  in  the  per- 
son of  a  fugitive  prince,  Pompey  conducted  the 
flower  of  his  army  into  that  kingdom,  and  ad- 
vanced, without  making  a  halt,  until  within  six- 
teen miles  of  the  capital;  Terror  preceded  him.  to 
the  palace  of  Artaxata  f  and  a  suppliant  depu- 
tation came  from  the  trembling  king,  whose 
abjectness  in  adversity  was  proportional  to  the 
odious  insolence  with  which  he  had  abused  his 
good  fortune.  The  deputies  carried  with  them, 
as  prisoners,  the  ambassadors  recently  sent  to 
Artaxata  by  Mithridates,  and  surrendered  them 
into  the  hands  of  Pompey*  But  this  infamous 
present,  instead  of  procuring  favour,  was  re- 
jected by  the  Romans  as  an  insult  to  the  sacred 
laws  of  nations  j  and  their  general,  instigated 
by  Tigranes  the  son,  who  expected  to  reap  the 
fruits  of  his  father's  forfeiture,  would  listen  to 
no  terms  short  of  unconditional  subniiission.  To 
this  sad  disgrace  the  haughty  Armenian  was 
compelled  to  descend ;  and  the  same  man  now 
laboured^  by  every  mean  expedient,  to  excite 
commiseration  in  Pompey,  who  had  long  tram- 
pled without  mercy  on  prostrate  Icings,  of  the 
East.  He  divested  himself  of  his  candys  or 
robe  of  royalty,  but  retained  the  tiara  encircled 
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with  the  diadem,  to  ijidicate  the  lofty  state  from   chap. 
which  he  had  fallen ;  and  opening  the  gates  of  >J?]^ 
Artaxata,  issued  forth  with  his  friends  and  rela- 
tives to  implore  the  invader's  clemency.     Ap- 
prised of  their  approach,  Pompey  sent  a  party 
of  distinguished  officers  to  meet  them.    At  sight 
of  this  martial  cavalcade,  the  attendants  of  Ti- 
granes  took  fright,  and  fled  in  different  direc- 
tions ;  but  the  king  rode  forward  till  met  by  two 
hctors,   who  dismounted  him,   saying  that  no 
stranger  could  enter  a  Roman  camp  on  horse- 
back.    They  instantly  conducted  him  to  the 
tribunal  of  the  general,  at  whose  feet  Tigranes, 
in  order  to  mitigate  his  doom,  abjectly  laid  his 
diadem.     Pompey  ordered  him  to  resume  the 
royal  ornament,   and  raising  him  to  his  right 
hand,  the  son  of  the  abased  sovereign  occupying 
the  left,  "  Your  submission,"  he  said,  "  Tigra- 
nes, instead  of  depriving  you  of  a  kingdom,  has 
gained  you  the  Romans  for  protectors.     You 
must  relinquish,  however,  all  claims  on  our  side 
of  the  Euphrates,  and  pay  six  thousand  talents 
to  indemnify  us  for  the  expense  of  the  war.   On 
these  terms  you  shall  still  reign  in  Armenia, 
resigning  only  the  small  province  of  Sophen^, 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  river,  to  your  son,  in 
whose  favour  you  will  likewise  settle  the  suc- 
cession to  your  crown."  "^ 

This^  merciful  decision,  which  filled  the  father  Brutal  be- 
with  pleasing  astonishment,  exasperated  the  son  and  pu- 
to  madness.     That  night,  he  refused  Pompey's  n|?Jinent 

"7  Plutarch,  in  Pomp.  &  Dion,  p.  U6 
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CHAP,  invitation  to  supper :  he  behaved  to  his  fathef 
AVii.   ^|.jj  brutal  savageness ;  he  immediately  took 
measures  for  possessing  himself  of  a  fortress  in 
Sophen^,  which,  as  it  contained  the  royal  trea- 
'        sury,  had  been  excepted  in  the  grant  of  that 
district.    The  audacity  of  the  young  Armenian, 
who  laboured  to  excite  a  war  on  the  part  of 
Phrahates  III.  of  Paithia,  subjected  him  to  all 
the  severity  of  Roman  vengeance :  he  was,  by 
command  of  Pompey,  put  in  irons,  and  remained 
in  that  wretched  condition  until  released  by  the 
hand  of  an  executioner,  after  he  had  adorned 
the  victor's  triumph. "®   The  father,  meanwhile, 
readily  discharged  the  fine  of  6000  talents  im- 
posed  on  him ;   and  in  addition  to  this  sum, 
amounting  nearly  to  1,200,0001.,    bestowed  a 
gratuity  equivalent  to  thirty  shillings  on  each 
Roman  soldier ;  the  value  of  thirty  pounds  on 
each  centurion  ;  and  ten  times  the  latter  value 
on  each  tribune,* that  is,  on  every  officer  com- 
manding a  cohort  or  regiment.  "^ 
Pompey'tf        The  cowardly  munificence  of  Tigranes  pro- 
affljnstthe  ^"^'^^  for  his  uatiou  the  title  of  a  Roman  ally. 
Iberians      fiut  as  the  first  fruits  of  this  coveted  distinction, 
nians.   ^    he  had  the  mortification  of  seeing  Pompey  fix. 
dxxvui  4  ^  ^^^  winter   quarters  in  the  Armenian  district' 
B.C. 65.     Anaitis.     This   district,    which   was   defended 
chiefly  by  the  river  Cyrus  firom  the  most  warlike- 
nations  of  Caucasus,  derived  its  name  from  that 
of  the  goddess  to  whom  it  was  immemoriaUy 
consecrated.     Either  in  her  idol  or  in  her  wor- 

"*  Appian.  c.  105—117-  "^  Phitarich.in  Pompeio. 
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ship,  the  Greeks  recognised  some  affinity  of  chap. 
Anaitis  with  their  own  Diana,  and  therefore  too  v  ^ V^'^ 
hastily  distinguished  her  by  that  chaste  name. 
For  the  temple  of  the  Armenian  Diana,  being  a 
great  staple  of  trade,  and  a  principal  halting- 
place  for  caravans,  not  only  the  ordinary  at- 
tendants on  the  goddess,  but  many  other  females 
of  the  first  families,  sold  their  beauty  without 
shame  to  wealthy  strangers,  and  with  the  accu- 
mulated wages  of  prostitution  were  enabled, 
many  of  them,  in  the  wane  of  their  beauty,  to 
purchase  at  will  either  husbands  or  lovei-s,  *^ 

The  Roman  army  had  not  long  cantoned  in  His  victo- 
Anaitis,  when  the  mountaineers  in  its  neigh-  return  into 
bourhood  were  in  motion.     They  suspected  that  ^^^^^ 
Pompey  only  waited  the  return  of  spring  to  in-  Oiymp. 
vade  their  territories  in  pursuit  of  Mithridates,  bjc^65.  * 
whose  death  or  captivity  seemed  essential,  ac- 
cording to  Roman  maxims,  to  an  honourable 
termination  of  the  wan     Among  those  fierce 
tenants  of  Caucasus,  the  two  tribes  of  Iberians 
and  Albanians  were  the  most  powerful ;    the 
former  living  towards  the  Euxine,  the  latter  ex- 
tending to  the  shores  of  the  Caspian.     They 
were  both  of  them  in  friendship  with  Mithri- 
dates,  both  alike  hostile  to  the  threatening  Ro- 
mans, but  unfortunately  for  the  success  of  their 
arms,  too  jealous  of  each  other  to  concert  any 
solid  plan  for  their  common  defence.   The  chief- 
tain Orceses,  and  his  Albanians,  were  first  in  the 
field.     Pompey,  apprised  of  their  movements, 

'>•  Strabo,  1.  xi.  p.  Ian. 
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CHAP,  allowed  th^m  to  cross  the  Cyrus^  and  then  fall*, 
^^^^*  ing  unexpectedly  on  enemies  who  had  hoped  to 
conquer  him  by  surprise,  defeated  them  with 
much   slaughter,  and  drove  them  beyond  the 
riven     In  the  ensuing  spring  he  invaded  both 
the  Albanians  and  the  Iberians,  who  fighting 
singly,  are  said  to  have  been  successively  sub- 
4ued.     Their  numbers  were  formidable,  since 
they  sometimes  mustered  sixty  thousand  war- 
riors, but  they  trusted  chiefly  to  their  missile 
weapons,  and  they  were  often  clothed  and  de- 
fended with  the  skins  of  wild  beasts.  ^^^     ^flfhen 
defeated,  they  found  shelter  in  their  deep  woods ; 
and  the  Romans,  by  setting  fire  to  these  lurking 
places,  compelled  various  parties  of  both  nations 
to  surrender.     But  whatever  may  have  been  the 
extent  of  their  submission,   it  is  certain  that 
Pompey,  whether  obstructed  by  the  difiiculties 
of  the  country,  or  by  the  obstinacy  of  the  ene- 
my* thought  fit  to  return  before  winter  into  the 
lesser  Armenia,  after  a  pursuit  of  Mithridates 
very  unlike   to  that   of  Darius   by  the  great 
Alexander*  ^® 


*^^  Plutarch,  in  Pompeio.  Strabo^  however,  says,  that  manj 
parts  of  Iberia  abounded  io  towns,  and  in  lone  houses,  well  built. 
It  derived  civilization  from  the  neighbourhood  of  the  industrioui^ 
Colchians.  But  the  greater  part  of  Iberia  and  Albania^  generaUj 
presented  the  s^me  characteristics  anciently,  as  at  present  A  soil 
l)ighly  fertile;  grapes  and  all  the  finest  fruits  growing  wild  in  the 
fields;  the  animal  creation  not  less  bountifully  dealt  with;  particu- 
]^x}j  men  ap4  womeii,  distix^guisJied  for  atftture  and  beauty.  But 
all  was  the  ^ft  of  nf^ure>  for  ti^e  soil  was  little  cultivated,  and  the 
inhabitants  totally  uneducated.  Strabo's  picture  e^ally  applies  to 
the  neighbouring  countries  of  Greorgia  and  Circassia.  Strabo,  1.  xi. 
500^  &  502.  **'  Dkui,  Appian.  Plutarch. 
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The  king  of  Pontus,  meanwhile,  had  fortified    chap. 
him»elfin  the  Chersonesus  Taurica'^^,  anciemtly  y^^'. 
the  seat  of  the  little  kinirdom  of  Bosporus^  with  Mithrida- 
Whose  history  my  readers  are  not  unacquainted,  porus— . 
In  the  meridian  of  his  prosperity,  Mithridates  j^^of 
had  bestowed  this  kingdom  on  his  son  Machares,  ^^  sons 
who   having   entered  into   a   treasonable    cor-  and 
respondence  with  the  Romans,  slew  himself  in  oiymp?'' 
despair*^,  when  he  found  that  his  father  had  cixxTm.4. 
survived  the  rout  of  Nicopolis,    and  was   ap- 
proaching Bosporus  with  a  new  army.      The 
arrival  of  the  king  at  Panticapaeum,  the  prin- 
eipal  city  in  the  peninsula,  proved  fatal  also  to 
Xiphares,  another  of  his  sons.     To  this  place, 
which   stood  on   one   side   of  the   Cimmerian 
Bosporus,  Xiphares  accompanied  his  father :  the 
mother  of  the  young  prince   Stratonic^  -then 
inhabited  Phanagorea,  situate  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  strait  in  such  a  manner  with  regard 
to  Panticapaeum,  that  whatever  passed  at  the 
one  city  might  be  distinctly  seen  from  the  other^ 
In  Panticapaeum,  Mithridates  was  informed  that 
the  woman  in  whom  he  reposed  unlimited  con^- 
fidence,   and  to  whom  he  had  entrusted  Sym*' 
phorium    one   of  his    richest    treasuries,   had 
betrayed  her   strong-hold  to   Pompey,   on  hid   • 
prcnnise  that  he  would  spare  her  son  Xiphares, 
should  the  chance  of  war  ever  throw  that  youth 
into  his  hands.     The  intelligence  provoked  tbe 
jealous  king  to  >n  abominable  act  of  refimd 
vengeance.     Xiphares  was  slsdn  publicly  on  one 

*">  Tbe  FeninsuH  of  Crim  Tartaiy.  '**  Apfkuu  c.  lOff. 
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CHAP,  side  of  the  strait,  while  Stratonic^  was   com- 
XXVII.   peiie(j  to  behold  his  execution  from  the  other.  ** 
In    thus    sacrificing    an  innocent  son  to  the 
punishment  of  a  guilty  mother,  Mithridates  de- 
parted from  the  maxim  that  usually  guided  him, 
of  observing  a  certain  equitable  discrimination 
even  in  his  cruelties.     Among  those  who  were 
accomplices  of  Machares,   the   late   rebellious 
king  of  Bosporus,    he   distinguished  between 
such  persons  as  he  had  himself  recommended 
to  that  unworthy  son,   and  those  friends   and 
ministers   whom  Machares    had  spontaneously 
choisien.     The  former  he  punished  as  traitors ; 
the  latter  he  freely  pardoned,    observing  -that 
they  owed  ^nothing  to  him,    and  had;' rightly 
obeyed  their  master.  *^  His  proceeding  breathed 
the  same  spirit  in  the  case  of  Attidius,  a  Roman 
exile  of  senatorian  dignity,  who,   being  taken 
into  the  king's   confidence,    basely    conspired 
against  his  life*     The  Cappadocians  concerned 
in  this  plot  were  subjected  to  lingering  torture ; 
Attidius*s  quality  of  senator  procured  for  him 
the  release  of  a  speedy  execution ;  no  punish- 
ment  whatever  was  inflicted  on  the  freedmen 
belonging  to  this  Roman,  who  had  only  abetted 
•  their:  patron.  ^^ 
Hwmea-        When  Mithridates  fled  to  the   Chersonesus 
l^^J^^    Taurica,  he  had  higher  objects  in  view  than  the 
Italy  with   mere  safety  of  his  person.     The  Romans  were 
anceor"  ^^sters  at  sea;  and  Pompey,'Upon  his  return  to 

"*  Appian.  c.  107.  »««  Id.  c.  102. 
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the  Lesser  Armenia,  had  ordered  his  admirals   chap. 
in  the  Euxine  to  intercept  all  supplies  to  the  ^  xxva 
fugitive    king,    and    carefully   to   prevent    his  thcScythi- 
escape.     But  the  forces  aboard  the  Roman  ships  S»^rn«. 
were  unequal  to  the  conquest  of  the  Cherso-  oiyiap. 
nesus.      Besides   hordes    of  warlike   Nomades  B.c.64. 
from  the  confines  of  the  Palus  Maeotis,  Mith- 
ridates  mustered  sixty  well-disciplined  cohorts, 
each   cohort    consisting  of  six   hundred   men. 
He  had  strongly  garrisoned  Panticapasum  and 
Phanagorea,  the  firm  fetters  of  the  Bosporus ; 
he  had  gained  many  Scythian  chiefs,  by  be- 
trothing to  them  his   numerous   daughters  by 
Greek  women,  for  such  intermarriages  the  Scy- 
thians of  those  days  -still  more  affected  than  did 
their  descendants  the  Turks  and  Tartars  after- 
wards under  the  declining  empire  of  Constanti- 
nople. ^^    Even  beyond  the  Scythians  westward, 
Mithridates  extended  his  alliances  to  the  Bas- 
tarnae,   a   German    nation,   as  We  have    seeti, 
though   living  on   the    right    of   the  Vistula, 
through  whose  powerful  co-operation  he  pur- 
posed  to  traverse  Pannonia  and  Dacia,  and  to 
descend  by  the  Rhetian  Alps  into  Italy.  *^     His 
plan  was  precisely  the  same  with  that  which,  a 
century  before,   had   been    concerted   by   the 
fourth  and  last  Philip  of  Macedon,  only  that  the ' 
intended  expedition  of  Mithridates  embraced  a 
wider  circle.    Both  these  princes  discerned  the 
quarter  on  which  Rome  was  assailable,  and  both 

^^  Cantemir.  History  of  the  Ottoman  Empire,  and  KnoUes'a 
History  of  the  Turks. 
*«  JDioo^  Appian.  Floras,  1.  5.  c.  s. 
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CHAP,  had  prepared  the  same  engines  by  which  Rome 
.  ^J^'j  was  finally  overwhelmed  >   when  the  king   of 
Pontus,  as  formerly  that  of  Macedon,  perished 
in  the  midst  of  batteries  which  he  had  most 
ably  erected. 
Conspip-         It  is  a  remark  savouring  of  Machiavelism, 
i^ainsT     but  nevertheless  strictly  true,  that  Mithridates, 
hun.  cruel  and  suspicious  as  he  certainly  was,  fell  a 

victim  to  his  forbearance  and  lenity.     Stratonic^ 
had  suffered  in  the  execution  of  her  son  Xi- 
phares,  a  pang  sharper  than  death,  and  survived 
only  to  avenge   him.      This   woman    was   the 
daughter  of  the  Greek  musician    Castor,  and 
had  a  kinsman  of  that  name,  whom»  like  all  her 
family,   Mithridates   had,  for  her  sake,  loaded 
with  riches  and   honours.'^     Being   in   great 
authority  in  Phanagorea,    Castor    concerted   a 
revolt  with  the  inhabitants  of  that  place,  many 
of  them  of  the  same  Greek  descent  with  him- 
self.    The  conspiracy  broke  out  by  the  mur- 
der of  Tryphon,    one  of  the   king's  favourite 
eunuchs.     The   citizens   flew   to-  arms;    over- 
powered  such  of  the   garrison  as  ventured  to 
oppose  them,  asserted  their  anciient  freedom  as 
a  Greek  colony,  and   laid   siege  to  a  fortified 
palace,  inhabited  by  three  sons  and  two  daughters 
of  Mithridates%     The  sons  had  Persian  names ; 
Artaphernes,  Xerxes,  and  Axathres :  the  daugh- 
ters were  called  Eupatra  and  Cleopatra :  a  dis- 
tinction  of  names  bearing    reference   to   the 
mixed  extraction  of  the  kings  of  Pontus,  who 

*3«  Cont'.  Plutarch,  ia  Pomp.  &  Appian.  c  108, 
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boasted  in  the  male  line  Darius  Hystaspis,  and   chap. 
in  the  female,  Seleucus  Nicator.     Four  of  Mith-  ,  ^xva 
lidates's  children  thus  fell  a  prey  to  the  insur- 
gents :    Cleopatra  alone   escaped  through   her 
own  courage,  and  the  aid  of  some  armed  vessels 
sent  across  the  strait  by  her  father. 

The  revolt  was  contagious  among  subjects  HedUsco- 
oppressed  by  exactions;  and  whose  labouring  ^^"^ 
cattle  had  been  slaughtered  to  afford,  in  their  dons  his 
tough  tendons,  strings  for  military  engines.  nace«. "' 
The  sedition  infected  Theodosia,  Nymphaeum, 
and  other  sea-ports  of  the  Chersonesus :  a  party 
of  500  soldiers,  who  escorted  the  betrothed 
daughters  of  Mithridates  to  their  Scythian  lords, 
massacred  the  eunuchs  who  had  the  care  of 
these  females,  and  conveyed  the  blooming  pri2e 
to  a  Roman  squadron  on  the  coast :  and  even 
Pharnaces,  whom  Mithridates  had  often  shown 
to  his  army  as  the  son  whom  he  destined  td 
wear  his  diadem,  headed  a  conspiracy  for  short- 
ening the  life  of  a  man'  in  his  73d  year,  and 
still  superior  in  his  mind  to  the  complication  of 
assailing  evils ;  for  in  addition  to  war  and  trea* 
son,  Mithridates  was  afflicted  by  an  ulcer  in  hit 
face;  he  was  seen  by  none  but  the  eunuchs 
skilled  in  physic,  who  attended  him,  and  at 
length  healed  his  wound ;  yet  in  this  state  of 
seclusion  and  suffering,  he  had  discovered  thi 
perfidy  of  his  son,  and  had  been  prevailed  on  to 
pardon  it.  ^** 

>"  Appian.c.  no, 
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CHAP.      TJiis  pardon  served  only  to  deepen  the  guilt 
V  ^^"'/  of  Phamaces.     He  well  knew  that  the  corps  of 
His  death   Roman  deserters  was  peculiarly  adverse  to  the 
^^r.^'     expedition  against  Italy.    They  best  understood 
oiymp.^    the  difficulties  of  such  an  enterprise ;  and,  in 
B.  c.  63.     case  of  its  miscarriage,  they  reflected  with  hor- 
ror on  the  punishments    that   awaited  them. 
Pharnaces  fomented  their  sedition :  their  angiy 
spirits  were  infused  into  the  contiguous  division 
guarding  the   citadel  of  Panticapasum,  where 
Mithridates  with   part  of   his  family   resided. 
Upon  hearing  the  tumultuary  uproar,  the  old 
man  sallied  forth  in   arms  i  his  horse  was  killed 
under  him  ;    yet  he  boldly  fought  his  way  back 
to  his  strong-hold,  and  continued  to  maintain  it, 
till  finding  the  sedition  gain  ground,  and  receive 
ing  no  answer  to  repeated  overtures  sent  by  him 
to  his  son,  he  gave  poison  to  those  around  him, 
among  whom  were  two  marriageable  daughters, 
Mithridatis  and  Nyssa,  respectively  betrothed 
to  the  kings  of  Egypt  and  Cyprus.     He  then 
had  recourse  himself  to  the  same  direful  cup, 
imprecating  the  Furies  (for  he  had  adopted  the 
religion  of  Homer  with  his  poetry)  against  the 
parricidal  Pharnaces.     On  a  constitution  hard- 
ened, nor  withered  by  time,  and  fortified  by 
antidotes  of  his  own  invention,  the  poison  failed 
to  operate.     He  therefore  seized  the  dagger; 
and  the  firmness  of  his  own  hand  was  seconded 
by  the  kind  cruelty  of  Bituitus,   an  old  and 
faithful  attendant.  *^^ 

»»•  Conf.  Appian.  Mithridat.  c.  108—114.    Dion,  l.xxxvi.  p.  34, 
35.    l^t.  Liy.  Epitom,  1.  cii.    Oros.  1.  vi.  c.  5. 
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,  Thus   died    Mithridates,    "  the  greatest  of  chap. 
kings,  next  to  Alexander.*'  ^^      In  this  'pithy  v  ^^^^', 
panegyric,  by  one  of  the  best  judges  of  merit, 
much  however  is -to  be  abated.     In  his  royal 
virtues  only,  Mithridates  resembled  Alexander, 
and  even  here  the  likeness  was  false  or  super- 
ficial ;  for  in  the  course  of  a  long  life  he  gave 
no  indications  of  those  lofty  yet  solid  under- 
takings, of  which  the  Macedonian  had  in  early 
youth   set   the  example.      Though  conversant 
with  Greek  learning,  and  surrounded  by  com- 
panions, generals,  and  ministers  of  that  nation, 
we  see  no  marks  of  the  zealous  encouragement 
of  arts  and  letters,  which  shone   so  conspicu- 
"  ously  in  the  son  of  Philip ;  above  all,  his  cruelt)'' 
and  lust    and  suspicion  form  a  perpetual  and 
dark    contrast  to  that    open    frankness,    that 
warmth   of  friendship,  and  that  noble  disdain 
for  whatever  is  base  in  policy  or  selfish  in  plea- 
sure, which  made  Alexander  the  object  of  an 
affectionate  admiration   to  his   contemporaries, 
that  will  descend,    through,  sympathy,   to  the 
latest  ages  of  the  world. 

In  his  reign  of  sixty  years,  Mithridates  waged 
three  wars  witli  the  Romans,  which  lasted  col- 
lectively nearly  half  that  period.  Though 
neither  his  success  in  these  wars,  nor  his  judg- 
ment or  enterprise  in  conducting  them,  corre*- 
sponded  with  his  bold  threats  and ,  boastful 
preparations,  yet  the  spirit  and  perseverance 
with  which  he  so  often   renewed  the  contest, 

»»  Cicer.  Acadein.  l.ii.  c,  1. 
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CHAP,  procured  for  him  many  warm  and  animated, 
XXVII.  rajhej.  than  very  discriminating  eulogies.  He 
is  extolled  as  a  general  whose  skill  in  contriv- 
ance was  only  surpassed  by  his  boldness  in 
execution  ;  who,  whatever  might  be  the  ma- 
lignancy  of  his  fortune,  was  always  pre-eminent 
in  courage  ;  and  who,  when  apparently  fallen 
beyond  recovery,  Antaeus-like,  sprung  again 
from  the  earth  with  renewed  hopes  and  increased 
vigour.  ^**  Yet  it  appears  from  the  i)receding 
narrative,  that  in  his  three  successive  wars  with 
Rome,  his  exertions  were  ever  less  strenuous 
in  the  subsequent  than  in  the  preceding  conflict : 
his  mind,  however,  continued  to  the  end  un- 
subdued ;  and  his  last  fell  purpose  of  conducting 
an  army  of  Scythians  and  Germans  into  Italy, 
throws  a  deep  ensanguined  hue  around  his  set- 
ting sun,  not  unworthy  of  the  lierce  glare  of  his 
flaming  meridian. 
Poropcy  Shortly  after.  Pompey's  return  above-men- 
«e8sionof  tioucd  iuto  the  Lesser  Armenia,  he  marched  to 
Pontus.  reinforce  his  army  in  Pontus,  that,  having  failed 
to  seize  the  lion,  he  might  at  least  make  sure  of 
his  den.  In  occupying  the  strong-holds  of 
Pontus,  and  reducing  that  country  into  a  pro- 
vince, m^ny  particulars  were  brought  to  light 
'  respecting  the  domestic  management  of  Mith- 
ridates,  and  all  corresponding  to  the  character 
which  his  public  transactions  have  stamped  on 
him. .  Of  his  seventy-five  fortresses,  several  were 

»34  Conf.  Appian.  Dion,  Plutarch.  Valer.  Maxim,  1.  iv,  c.  6.   Vcl- 
ierus  Paterculus,  1.  ii.  c.  18. 
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found  in  the  custody  of  women,  a  sex  which  he    CHAP, 
treated  alternately  with  all  the  fondness  of  love  ^  xxvn. 
and  all  the  cruelty  of  jealousy.     One  of  those  Mithrida- 
fortresses,  Talaura,  astonished  the  Romans  by  richcJ— 
the   endless  variety  of  its  precious  contents ;  i^ow 

•'  *  amassed 

2000  onyx  goblets,  tipped  with  golden  brims  j  by  him. 
cups  and  cooling  vessels  without  number ;  beds, 
couches,  and  other  furniture,  inestimable  for 
their  workmanship  and  materials ;  to  which 
were  added,  housings  for  horses,  adorned  with 
gold  and  gems,  and  a  profusion  of  bridles  and' 
breast-plates  of  suitable  or  still  richer  magnifi- 
cence. Of  this  magazine  of  treasure,  not  less 
than  a  month  was  consumed  in  making  the  in- 
ventory. ^^  Part  of  these  valuable  effects  had 
descended  to  Mithridates  from  his  ancestors :  a 
considerable  proportion  of  them  had  been  fairly 
purchased  by  a  prince  ostentatiously  splendid } 
but  a  third,  and  perhaps  the  largest  share,  had 
been  extorted  from  their  lawful  owners  by  an 
unprincipled  robber.  One  wealthy  victim  of  his 
rapacity  was  Alexander  II.  king  of  Egypt,  to 
whom,  as  above-mentioned,  he  afterwards  be- 
trothed his  daughter  Mithridatis.  That  Egyp- 
tian prince,  whom  we  shall  see  presently  reduced 
to  the  state  of  a  humble  suitor  in  the  camp  of 
Pompey,  had  been  sent  in  early  youth  to  the 
isle  of  C6s  by  his  grandmother,  Cleopatra,  in 
the  midst  of  her  relentless  wars  with  her  son, 
Ptolemy  Lathyrus.  According  to  the  custom 
of  that  age,  the  money  and  jewels  which  young 

^»  Appian.  Mithridat  c.  115. 
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CHAP.  Alexander  inherited  from  his  Father  of  the  same 
v^^?V  name,  were  deposited  with  him  in  the  city  C6s, 
capital  of  the  island,  under  the  security  of  its 
magistrates.  The  tempting  prize  was  not  to  be 
resisted  by  Mithridates,  who  in  the  height  of  his 
prosperity,  being  master  of.  the  Greek  seas, 
made  a  descent  on  C6s,  and  possessed  himself 
of  this  rich  deposit,  which  was  recognised  at 
Talaura,  among  the  other  treasures  found  there 
by  Pompey.  ^^ 
His  secret  Had  this  general  been  as  greedy  of  wealth  as 
papers.  ^^^  his  father  Pompelus  Strabo,  the  capture  of 
Talaura  would  have  gratified  his  fondest  wishes. 
But  he  is  said .  to  have  received  more  delight 
from  objects  of  mere  curiosity  seized  in  another 
fortress,  called  Neonphrourion,  or. Newcastle. 
These  were  the  papers  and  secret  correspon- 
dences of  Mithridates,  which  afforded  a  genuine 
and  odious  picture  of  his  mind;  showing. how 
many  persons  he  had  destroyed  by  poison,  among 
them  many  near  relatives,  and  a  certain  ill-fated 
Alcaeus  of  Sardes,  who  had  the  presumption  to 
contend  with  him  in  the  chariot-race,  and  the 
folly  to  foilthe  king  in  that  favourite  pastime.  To 
the  boldest  enormities,  Mithridates,  as  commonly 
happens,  added  the  vilest  and  most  abject  super- 
stition. .  His  hidden  archives  contained  many 
interpretations,  of  dreams  or  vision?,  that  gave 
anxiety  to  himself  or  his  women :  they  contained 
also  the  amatory  epistles  that  passed  between  the 
king  au.d  Mpnima,^  the.  mo^t:  favoijired  of.  his 

»3«  Appian.  Mithridat.  c  .115. 
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wives  or  concubines.  The  epistles  of  the  former  c  h  a  p. 
were  penned  with  undisguised  profligacy;  and  ^'XXVIl 
answered  by  the  latter  (whose  miserable  end 
we  have  above  related)  in  the  same  disgust- 
ful strain.  ^^^  Pompey,  a  man  of  morals,  when 
not  blinded  by  ambition,  was  careless  of  pre- 
serving such  writings :  but  he  carried  with  him 
the  king's  medical  commentaries  in  Greek,  and 
caused  them  to  be  translated  into  Latin,  by  his 
freed-man  Lennaeus.  ^^ 

Pompey,  like  almost  every  Roman  general  since  Caiumnie§ 
the  age  of  the  Scipios,  was  accompanied  in  his  phanes)*" 
expeditions  by  Greeks  of  learning  and  abilities,  hutormn^ 
particularly   Theophanes   of  Lesbos,  his  friend 
and  historian.  Theophanes  gave  out,  that  among 
the    secret  papers   of  Mithridates,  he  had  dis- 
covered an  old  letter  from  a  certain  Rutilius, 
exhorting  that  prince  to  the  horrid  massacre, 
which,  twerity-five  yeats  before  this  period,  had 
been  made  of  Roman  citizens.    Rutilius,  against 
whom  the  herald  of  Ponipey's  fame. urged  this 
serious    accusation,     had    been    lieuteinant    to       * 
Mucins  Scaevola,  proconsul  of  Asia;  and  in  the 
administration   of  that  valuable  province, '  the 
zeal  of  •  Rutilius  had  admirably  seconded  the 
integrity  and  vigflance  of  Scaevola.     His  protec- 
tion of  the  long  oppressed  Asiatics  against  the 
griping  snares  of  Roman  knights,  exercising  at 
once  the  functions  of  financial  collectors  and  of 
judges,  provoked  against  him  the  whole  eques- 
trian, order  at  Rome,  and  occasioned  hisbanish- 

>>▼  Plutarch,  in  Pompeio.  ^»*  Plin.  N.  H.  1.  xxy.  c.  «. 
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CHAP,  ment  from  that  city,  on  charges  oif  extortion, 
,  ^^^'  which  he  signally  refuted,  by  choosing  the  scene 
of  his  pretended  delinquency,  for  the  place  of 
his  exile.  He  was  received  by  adl  orders  of  men 
with  the  highest  honours,  and  enriched,  by  tlie 
voluntary  contributions  of  their  gratitude  and 
respect,  far  beyond  the  mediocrity  of  his  former 
circumstances.  When  Sylla  restored  the  legal 
polity  of  Rome,  and  purified  the  seats  of  justice, 
-  RutUius's  condemnation  was  reversed,  and  he 
'  was  invited  home  to  participate  in  those  prefer- 
s  ments,  from  which  he  had  been  too  long  excluded 
by  most  undeserved  banishment.  But  Rutilius, 
cured  of  ambition,  preferred  to  remain  among 
his  friends  in  Asia,  where  he  had  dedicated  his 
leisure  to  the  composition  of  a  Roman  history  in 
the  Greek  tongue,  whether  because  this  laur 
guage  was  the  more  general,  or  because,  through 
his  long. residence  in  Pergamus,  it  was  become 
the  most  familiar  to  him.  In  this  work,  he  had 
stigmatised  the  avarice  of  Pompeius  Strabo, 
farther  to  the  great  Pompey.  ^^  This  freedom 
was  not  to  be  forgiven  by  Theophanes,  who 
being  no  more  scrupulous  of  truth  than  many 
others  of  his  now  degenerate  countr3rmen, 
invented  the  absurd  calumny  silbove-mentioned ; 
denouncing  Rutilius  as  the  promoter  of  a  mas- 
sacre, of  which  he  had  nearly  been  the  victim  "•, 
and  traducing  a  man  equally  distinguished  by 
humanity  and  probity,  as  prime  mover  in  the 
most  gigantic  crime  of  the  fell  Mithridates. 

*>*  Plutarch,  in  Pompelo, 

*••  Cicero  pro  Rabir.  c.  10.    Athenabus,  1.  V .  c.  14. 
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Before  Pompey  was  informed  of  the  tragical  chap. 
end  of  that  prince,  he  had  completed  other  im-  ,  ^^^y, 
portant  concerns  entrusted  to  him.      Having  Pompe/s 
dissolved  the  kingdom  of  Pontus,  he  occupied  ^'Jf®" 
all   its  strong-holds,  excepting  only  the  sacred  with  re- 
city,  Comana.     The  government  of  this  city,  Smenia 
with  its  temple  and  dependent  district,  he  as-  *^jj^^' 
signed  to  the  Cappadocian  Archelaus,  son  to 
Mithridates's  unfortunate  or  treacherous  general 
of  that  name.     The  father  ^had  been  received 
into  the  protection  of  Rome ;  and  the  son,  with 
that   liberality  which  Rome  sometimes  showed 
to  her  friends,  was  now  raised  to  this  priestly 
sovereignty  ^^\  which  opened  the  way  to  him,  as 
will  be  shown  in  due  time,  to  a  still  more  exalted 
station.      Besides    subduing    Pontus,    Pompey 
had  completely  humbled  Armenia.     The  elder 
Tigranes  was  his  vassal ;  the  younger,   his  cap- 
tive. The  province  of  Sophene,  which  he  had  at 
first  bestowed  on    the    latter  most  unworthy 
prince,  was  now,  together  with  the  Lesser  Ar* 
menia,  divided  by  him  between  Dejotarus  ^^,  a 
Gallic   or  Galatian  chief,  who  had  done  good 
service  to    the  Romans,    and  A^iobarzanes  I. 
king  of  the  Proper  ^^  Cappadocia,  who,  for  his 
fidelity  to  the  republic,  had  been  repeatedly  di- 
vested  by  Mithridates  of  that  dependent  king- 
dom.     But    old   age    and  the   experience  of 

*«*  Appian.  Mithridat.  c.  «4.    Strabo,  I.  xii.  p.  558. 

>♦«  Strabo,  1.  xii.  p.  547. 

^  Commonly  called  the  Greater  Cappadocia,  in  opposition  to 
Pontusy  the  Lesser :  but  the  mighty  power  of  Pontus  under  Mi- 
thridatef  did  away  this  distinction. 
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c  H  A  P.  adversity  had  disgusted  Ariobarzanes  with  go- 
,  ^^"'.  vernment.     While  he  sat  with  Pompey  in  a'cu- 
rule-chair  on   the  pretorian  tribunal,  he  espied 
his  son  in  a  corner  below,  occupying  the  vacant 
box   of   a  clerk.      The   old   man  descended ; 
stripped  his  head  of  the  diadem,  and  prepared 
to  invest  with  this  ornament  his  beloved  son, 
the  faithful  companion  of  many  past  sufferings.^^ 
The  son  was  for  the  IJrst  time  undutiful  in  re- 
jecting the  ensign  of  royalty;  and   Pompey's 
powerful  interference  was  required  to  make  him 
accept  the  resignation  in  his  favour.  ^^^  Ariobar- 
zanes II.  reigned  many  years  a  submissive  ally 
to  Rome,  and  when  Rome  became   divided  in 
itself,  he  perished  in  the  civil  wars. 
His  trani-       This  transaction  happened  in  the  Lesser  Ar- 
^fhThe     nienia,  before  Pompey  reduced  Pontus  into  the 
Parthians   form  of  a  province,    i'rom  Pontus  he  proceeded 
diangr^t-  into   the  Proper   Syria,    while   his  lieutenants 
R^ome^      Scaurus  and  Gabinius  spread  the  terror  of  their 
Oiynap.      arms  over  the  wider  extent  of  that  name,  even 
^btxL    to  the  countries  beyond  the  Tigris.     Phraha- 
B  c  6s^  ^^^  ^^^*  ^^  Parthia  deeply  felt  the  disgrace,  but 
64.  was  obliged  to  endure  it  patiently,  amidst  the 

revolt  of  his  satraps,  many  of  whom  had  as- 
sumed the  title  of  kings  *^;  the  hostility  which 
he  had  provoked  on  the  side  of  Armenia  by 
abetting  the  rebellious  and  now  captive  ison  of 
Tigranes ;  and  the  alienation  of  Seleucia,  with 
many  smaller  Greek  cities  within  his  empire,  all 

«*♦  Tit,  Liv.  Epitom.  J.  Ixx.  &  Strabo»  1.  xx.  p.  559. 

>45  Valer.  Maxim.  1.  v.  c.  7.  »**  Plutarch,  in  Anton. 
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of  which  rejoiced  at   commotions  that  might  c har 
eventually  lighten  their  heavy  ypke  of  depend-    ^^^^IL 
ence*  ^^    Ui^der  these  circumstances^  however, 
Phrahates  sent  repeated  embassies  to  Pompey. 
In  the  first,  he  interceded  forthe  liberationfrom 
bonds   of  his  son-in-law  Tigranes,   and  at  the 
same  time  exhorted  the  Romans  to  respect  the 
natural  boundary  of  the  Euphrates.     To  these 
requisitions  Pompey  replied,  that  for  his  treat- 
ment of  Tigranes  the  son,  he  would  answer  to 
the  paternaP^  and  paramount  jurisdiction   of 
Tigranes^  the  father ;  and  that  the  exertions  of 
Rome  would  be  confined  within  such  limits  as 
religion  and  justice  prescribed.      In  a  second 
embassy,  Phrahates  complained  more  bitterly  of ' 
the  invasion  of  his  territories  and  the  defalcation 
of  his  titles.     Pompey,  it  seems,  had  addressed 
him  wnply  as  king,  without  ascribing  to  him 
the  loftier  pre-enunence  of  king  of  kin^  as- 
sumed by  his  five  immediate  predecessors.    The 
little  satisfaction  which  Phrahates  received  on 
either  of  these  heads,  made  him  resume  hostili- 
ties against  Tigranes,  now  strictly  allied  with 
Romcr  and  bold  in  the  confidence  of  her  pro- 
tecti<m.    Pompey,  with  great  dignity,  avoided 
to  make  himself  a  party  in  this  eastern  warfare^ 
apdwas  contented  with  sending  arbitrators  to 


147.  Appian.  lib.  de  Panh. 

*^  The  '<  patria  potestat*'  was  as  exorbitant  among  the  Peniant 
as  among  the  Romans.  Aristot  Ethic,  ad  Nicom.  1.  yiiL  c.  10. 
The  Pbrthians,  who  may  be  regarded  as  renewing  the  Peniaa  em- 
pire in  the  countries  beyond  the  Buphratesi  could  not  fail  therefiMPe 
to  feel  the  force  of  this  aigument. 

roL.  IT.  r 
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€  H  A  P.  adjust  tlie  quarrel.  His  mediation  wa^  accepted, 
,^^^^^  or  rather  his   autliority  was  acknowledged  by 
both  kings  ^^;  a  transaction  which  marks  the 
meridian  greatness  of  Rome,  since  to  any  iurther 
)>redominancy  in  the  East,  that  pqwej:  -never 
aspired. with  impunity. 
Unhappy      .  While  the  negociation,  which  concluded  thus 
Sy^        honourably,    was    carrying    on    with  Parthisi, 
oiymp.      Pompey  had  been  employed  in  settling  defim*- 
B^c^ei    tively  the  affairs  of  Syria.     The  disorders  occa- 
sioned there,   through  the  vices  and  follies  of 
the  last  branches  of  the  Seleucida^,  had  be^ 
aggravated  by  the  long  tyranny  of  the  Armeni- 
:ai)s ;  and  after  Lucullus  expelled  those  invaders, 
'  renewed  and  perpetuated  through  the  unfortu- 
mate  mutiny  in  the  army  of  that  general,  who, 
though  he  had  reinstated  Antiochus  Asiaticus 
on  the  throne  of  Antiocb,  was  prevented  J&pm 
putting  him  in  possession  of  any  considerable 
portion  of  territory.      The   finest    distrlqtis  in 
Syria  &11  a  prey  toi  Jews  and  Arabs;  a  petty 
tyrant,  Ptolemy,,  the  son  of  Mennaeus.^^,  ,e3ta- 
iUished  himself  at  Chalqis,  the  fair  capital  of 
Chalcidid6^  usurpers  equally  utiworthy,  i;eigned 
iU' other  dties,  with  t^e  pride  and  po[wer  of  be* 
xeditaiy  kings*.   While  these  upstsurt^:  trembled 
to  bear-  their  doom  fipm  the  award  of  Pomp^, 
a  better  hope  was  entertained  by  Antiochus, 
their  common  enemy,  who  came  to  him  with 
cpmplaipts  of  their  depredations.    There  came 

>49  Plutarch*  in  Fompeio. 

w  Joseph.  Antiq.  1.  riv.  c.  15. 
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alsa  HjTcanua  and  Aristobulus^  sons  to  Alexan*  chap; 
der  JannseuS)  late  king  of  the  Jews,  of  whom  y^^^ 
Hyrcanus  the  elder,  a  prince  of  a  feeble  cha« 
racter,  had  been  supplanted  in  his  birthright  by 
the  turbulent  ambition  of  his  younger  brother. 
The  list  of  royal  petitioners  was  farther  in-  Aiexunder 
creased  by  Alexander  II.  the  furious  tyrant  of  ^^p^^  jg, 
Egypt,    ^ho,    after  a  reign  of  fifteen  years,  P^*^fj?"? 
marked  otily  by  insurrections  among  his  subjects,  by  Pto- 
had  been  finally  precipitated  from  his  throne  by  }e^J.^"' 
the  rage  of  the  Alexandrians }  and  his  expulsion 
q)eedily  followed  by  the  inauguration  of  his 
cousin-germani  the  bai^ard  of  Ptolemy  Lathyrus, 
and  himself  named  Ptolemy  Auletes,  from  his 
proficiency  in  plstying  the  flute,  and  more  deieply 
(Usgraced  by  ther  appellation  of  Dionysus  Neos> 
hfBfiding  his  disgusting  osteritatibn  of  effemi- 
n?icy  and  proAigacy  ^^^ 

P<Mnpey,'  for  reasons  that  will  appear  here-  jj^j^  ^.g, 
after,  rejected  the  petition  of -the  dispossessed  mission  of 
king  of  Egypt.    In  setfling  the  afiliirs  of  Syria,  xiii^  "* 
he  more  sadly  disappointed  the  hopes  of  Antio-  Asiaticui.:^ 
ehtts  Actions.     At  the  soHeitation  of  a  party  . 
among  the  Syrians  themselves,  Tigranes  of  Ar- 
menia had*reigned  over  them  fourteen  years.  "* 
As  the  aonquerOT  of  Tigranes,  Pompey>   while 
he  left  that  prince  in  possesion  of  his  hereditary 
kmgdom,  l^d  k^laink  to  all  his  usurpations  cm 
tiiie,  house  of  Seleucu«f;  to  the  representative  of 
which  houB«,  he  had  not  any  intention  to  restore 

»5»  Strabo,  1.  xvii.  p.  796.     Confv  Lucian.  dc  non  temcre  cre- 
dendo  calumniae. 
>5«  See  above.- 
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CHAP,  them ;  though  Antiochus  Asiaticus^  now  solicit**. 

XXVII.    j^g  j^g  fcivour,  was  guiltless  of  any  offence 
towisu*ds  himself  or  his  country^    But :  the  in- 
tended re-establishment  of  this  Syrian  king  by 
Lucullus,  appeared,  to  the  jealousy  of  Fonqiey, 
aa  odious  stain  in  his  title.     He  therefore  dis^ 
missed  the  royal  suppliant  with  the  following 
harsh  answer,  pronounced  from  his  pretorian 
tiibunal:  "  That  if  the  Syrians,  instead  of  re-, 
jecting,    as  they  had  done,  the  authority  of 
Greek  kings,  still  wished  to  live  iBider  them, 
he  could  not,  however,  consign  that  .nation  to 
the  unwortfain^s  of  a  prince,  who,  during  the. 
many  years  that  invaders  were  masters  of  his. 
country,  meanly  skulked  in  an  obscure  comer 
of  Cilicia ;  that  there  would  be  neither  justice, 
nor  .good  pdicy  in  setting  him  over  a  people 
whom  he  had  formerly  abandoned  in  a  cowardly  ^ 
manlier  to  the  Armenitos,  and  whom,  were  he 
declared  king,  he  would  now  tamely  resign  to 
the  depredations  of  Jews  and  Araibs.*'  ***  . 

SfHsLt^        After; this  trans^action,  Pompey  made  the  ne-. 

duced  into  ^  t      •         «•• 

aproyince.  pessary  arrapg^ncnts ?f(»:  reducmg  Syria. into  a. 
dxM.*i.  province*  JHe  bqgan  that  work  by  rooting  out 
B.C.  64.  the  little  tyrants  .froBa  the  strong*hol4s  or  cities 
which  they  hlEid, usurped.  Ptolemy  M^inaeus 
alone,  eniiched  beyond  most  others  by  his  rob-, 
beries,  purchased  his  unmolested  jurisdiction  in 
Chalcis  at  the  price  of  1000  talents.  Pompey 
next  determined  upon  an  expedition  against  the 
Nabaths^n  Arabs,  whose  incursions  were  often 

«.«  Justin,  l.xl.  c,t. 
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formidable  on  the  lide  of  Syria,  and  who  at  one  chap. 
time,  had  possessed  themselves  of  Damascus,  ^"xx^^^ 
But  Aretas,  the  king  as  he  is  called,  of  those 
Nomades,  sent  his  submissions  and  presents, 
before  the  legions,  reached  Petra,  a  strong-hold 
whose  peculiarities  were  early  commemorated  in 
the  present  history.  From  the  arrangements, 
^subjecting  Syria  to  Roman  proconsuls,  uniting 
civil  jurisdiction  with  military  command,  Pompey 
made  exceptions  in  favour  of  Antioch  and  its 
sea-port  Seleucia,  which  were  declared  free 
cities.  The  same  title,  more  pleasing  in  sound 
than  profitable  in  effect,  was  granted,  or  rather 
perpetuated  to  Tyre,  Sidon,  Aradus,  and  other 
emporia  on  the  coast,  which,  amidst  the  civil 
wars,  of  the  Seleucidse,  had  often  asserted  their 
independence.  A  Syrian  styled  Antiochus  I.  was 
named  king  of  Commagene  ^^,  and  permitted  to 
hold,  under  an  annual  tribute,  that  vassal  prince- 
dom, confined  to  a  narrow  but  fertile  valley 
between  Mount  Amanus  and  the  Euphrates*  His 
family  was  the  last  branch  of  the  Seleucidae ; 
and  their  capital  Samosata,  the  birth-place  of 
Lucian,  in  that  ingenious  satirist  and  elegant 
writer "%  emitted  the  last  sparks  of  Grecian 
genius.  Immediately  to  the  south  of  Comma- 
gene,  but  on  the  opposite  side  c^  the  river,  the 
district  Osrhooene,  in  the  decline  of  the  Syrian 
monarchy,  had  been  occupied  by  Arabs.  In 
Augarus,  the  chief  of  that  district,  Pompey 
found  at  once  a  zealous  ally  and  a  skilful  courtier. 

•JM  Joseph,  dc  Bell.  Judaic. '  '^  Photius,  Ced.  1 28. 
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CHAP.  The  flatteries^  of  Augarus  procured  for  him  many 
xxvii.^  favours ;  biit  his  hollow  professions  of  friendship 
to  the  Romans  concealed  deep  enmity ;  and  his 
unsuspected  perfidy  enabled  him,  as  ive  shall 
see  in  due  time,  to  inflict  on  that  people  one  of 
the  severest  wounds  ever  sufiered  by  their  com- 
monwealth. ^^ 
Civil  war  Thcse  varlous  arrangements  were  made  peace- 
tUie.*  aWy ;  but  the  competition  between  the  Jewish 
brothers,  Hyrcanus  and  Aristobulus,  was  not 
so  easily  adj  us  ted.  As  Tigranes  king  of  Armenia 
had  never  carried  his  arms  into  Judaea,  Pompey 
could  not  allege  the  pretence  just  employed  by 
him  with  regard  to  the  rest  of  Syria,  for  an- 
nexing that  important  southern  district  to  bis 
new  province.  But,  to  the  Roman  eye,  ex- 
perienced in  usurpation,  an  opening  was  quickly 
discerned  for  an  authoritative  interference.  To 
this  end,  the  interests  of  Hyrcanus,  a  prince  of 
a  weak  character  and  pacific  temper,  were  to  be 
supported  against  the  ambitious  turbulence  of 
his  younger  brother  Aristobulus.  The  latter 
prince,  perceiving  in  his  judge  the  angry  disk 
position  of  an  accuser,  abruptly  quitted  Ppmpey 
at  Damascus,  and  hastened,  to  the  defence  of 
his  country,  the  dominion  of  which,  though  the 
Romans  considered  him  as  usurping  it  agamst 
the  rights  of  an  elder  brother,. he  regarded  him- 
self as  holding  justly  by  the  fair  predilection  of 
the  Jews,  founded  on  the  incapacity  of  Hyrca-. 
nus  for  government.  ^^^ 

»*^  Dion  Cassius,  1.  xl.  p.  129. 

»«7  Joseph.  Antiq.  I.  xiv.  c.  5.  &  de  Bi*ll,    JuJ.  1.  L  c.  $, 
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AristdbulUs^s  sudden  flight  happened  befofre  chap; 
the  humble  submission  of  Aretias,  chief  of  the  v  ^^y 
Nabathasan  Arabs ;  upon  which  agreeable  event,  The  Ro-  - 
Pompey  returned  into  Coele-Syria,  and  hastened*  ^"^y 
to  invade  Judsea.     Naturally  of  an  inc(»istant  Jo  Jeru«a- ' 
character,  and  now  tossed  between  hope   and  priL^^  - 
fear,    Aristobulus    repeatedly  put    himself  i«  ^^^^jj^^^ 
the  invader^s  hands,  but  as  often  escaped  to  one 
or   other  of  his    strong-holds ;    and  finally  to 
Jeruisalem  the  capital.     The  Romans  advanced 
within    twenty  miles  of  this   city,   and   were^ 
forming  an  encampment  near  Jericho,   when 
their  labours  were  suspended  by  the  sight  of 
horsemen  approaching  them  with  great  speed, 
their  spears  entwined  .with  laurels.     These  were 
messengers  from  Pontus,  bringing  the  first  ac- 
counts to  Pompey  of  the  death  of  Mithridates« 
Eager  to  learn  the  good  news  from-  the  ^  mouth 
of  their  general,  the  soldiers,  instead  of  waiting 
to  raise^  afler  the  usual  manner,  a  tribunal  com* 
posed  solidly  of  earth,  piled  hastily  their  pack- 
saddles  and  baggage  into  a  suggestum  or  pulpit, 
from  whence  Pompey  announced  to  them  the 
tragic  end  of  their  once  formidable  adviersary* 
According  to  Roman  maxims,  the  destruction 
(^Mithridates  seemed  essential  to  the  conctu-* 
sion  of  the  war.     The  certainty  of  this  event 
diffiised  general  joy:   the  whole  remainder  of 
the  day  was  spent  in  congratulation  and  festi-   . 
vity  J   and  next    morning   had  far  advanced, 
be&re  part  of  the  legions  resumed  their  march 
towards  Jerusalem.  ^'^  -   ' 

*s"  Plutarch,  in  Pomp.    Conf.  Josqih.  Andq.  1.  xiv.  c.  6. 
Y  4 
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CHAP*      Upon  their  near  approach  to  that  city,  Atis- 
XXVH,^  tobulus  was  again  thrown  into  his  agony  of  ir- 
jeraiaiem  resolution.     At  one  moment  he  determined  to 
^^,    mount  his  walls,  but  in  the  next  he  issued  forth, 
oiymp.      ^th  ensigns  of  peace,  to  implore  the  invader's 
B.c.6«/    clemency.     Pompey  heard  from  him  with  com- 
placence the  promise  that  his  gates  should  be 
opened  and  his  treasures  surrendered,  but  de- 
tained him  watchfully  with  himself,  while  he 
sent  forward  Gabinius,  his  lieutenant,  to  take 
possession  of  Jerusalem.     Instead  of  open  gates 
and  submissive  presents,   that  general  was  re- 
ceived with  defiance  hurled  on  him  from  the 
battlements.     In  consequence  of  this  outrage, 
Aristobulus    was  condemned   to   fetters,    and 
Pompey     made    haste    to    assault  Jerusalem. 
Through  the  assistance  of  Hyrcanus's  partizans 
in  the  place,  he  easily  made  himself  master  of 
the  lower  city,  but  the  adherents  to  Aristobulus, 
including  the  priests  and  principal  inhabitants, 
made  an  obstinate  defence  from  the  mountain  of 
the  temple.     Pompey  was  obliged  to  order  bat^ 
tering  engines  from  Tyre.    In  consequence  of 
this  delay,  and  the  strenuous  perseverance  of  the 
besieged  in  repairing  their  shattered  walls,  the 
Jews  resisted  to  the  third  month,  and  might  have 
held  out  still  longer,  had  they  deemed  it  al- 
lowable to  interrupt  the  enemy's  s^proaches  on 
the  sabbath  day.     Upon  a  memorable  occasion 
before  mentioned,  they  had  decreed  that  it  was 
lawful,  on  that  sacred  day,  to  defend  their  lives ; 
but  the  rigid  spirit  of  their  worship  would  not 
permit  them  to  assume  any  farther  latitude,  riot 
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even  to  anticipate,  on  the>  sabbath,  andcoun-^  chaf. 
teract  those  operations  by  which  their  lives  might  .^^'^ 
eventually.be  endangered.  Their  defence  was 
fierce  and  obstinate,  but  Cornelius  Faustus 
pushed  them  with  an  intrepidity,  worthy  of  his 
father  Sylla,  and  first  entered  by  the  breach. 
Many  thousand  Jews  were  martyrs  to  this  manly 
resistance,  including  the  most  venerable  priests, 
who,  during  the  assault  of  the  temple,  ceased 
not  to  perform  their  daily  rites,  careless  of  ming- 
ling their  own  blood  with  that  of  their  sacri- 
fices. "• 

Their  heroic  composure  is  said  to  have  excited  Hispro. 
the  admiration  of  Pompey.  That  sentiment,  inJcrSw 
however,  did  not  hinder  him  from  demolishing  **"*• 
utterly  the  defences  of  Jerusalem. '.  By  the 
authority  of  his  pretorian  tribunal,  the  Jews  were 
also  divested  of  all  conquests  made  under  their 
Asmonasan  princes ;  and  Hyrcanus  himself,  in 
whose  cause  Pompey  alflected  such  deep  concern, 
was  stripped  of  his  royal  diadem  ^^,  that,  being 
reduced  solely  to  his  functions  of  high  priest, 
he' might  be  ingloriously  confounded  with  other 
princely  hierarchs,  tributary  dependants  on 
Rome.  Not  contented  with  inflicting  these  se- 
verities, Pomp6y  wounded  the  Jews  still  more 
deeply,  with  no  other  view  than  the  gratification 
of  his  own  unwarrantable  curiosity,  intruding 
himself  ^^^  in  spite  of  their  humblest  supplica- 
tions, not  only  into  the  Holy  Place,  Init   even 

>5»  Joieph.  Antiq.  1.  xiv.  c  8.  *^  Id.  ibid. 

*^'  Joseph.  Antiq.  1.  xIt.  c.  8.  &  de  Bell.  Jud.  I  i.  c.  5. 
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•CHAP,  into  the  Holy  of  Holies,  from  admission  into 
^^T^'^  which  all  men  were  at  all  times  debarred, ^except 
the  high  priest  only,  once  in  the  yeai*,  upon  the 
solemn  day  of  the  great  annual  expiation^ 
Cicero's  The  capture  of  Jerusalem  happened  towards 
account  of  midsummer,  in  the  same  year  that  Cicero,  being 
consul,  defeated  the  Catalinarian  conspiracy. 
Three  years  afterwards,  that  illustrious  orator 
speaks  of  Pompey's  prootedings  in  Jerusalem, 
in  the  well-known  pleading  for  Maccus,  who^ 
in  exercising  the  office  of  pretor  during  Cicero's 
consulate,  had  strenuously  co-operated  with  him 
in  saving  the  republic.  Upon  the  expiration  of 
Ids  pretorship,  Flaccus  was  chosen  to  govern  the 
kingdom  of  Pergamus,  long  sunk  into  the  Ro- 
man province  of  Asia;  and  was  recalled  from 
his  admiiiistcation  in  little  more  than  a  year 
afterwards^  about  the  time  of  the  secret  f!^- 
atioA.:of  the  iirst  triumviracte.  At  that  uitfor- 
tunate  period,  when  good  citizens  were  liaUe 
to  persecution  merely  for  attachment  to  the 
constitutional  rights  of  their  country,  Flaqcus 
was  arraigned  for  malversation  in  office.  Among 
other  iniquities  charged  on  hbhi  he  was  accused 
of  seizing,  in  various  parts  of  his  jurisdiction!, 
large  sums^  of  raoney  belonging  to  Jews,  and  hy 
them  kept  in  readiness  for  transmission  to  their 
sacred  treasury  in  the  temple  of  Jerusalem. 
The  odium  of  this  fact,  the. accuser  endeavoured 
to  aggravate  by  the  very  opposite  behaviour  of 
Pompey,  who,  though  he  had  discovered  2000 
talents  in  the  temple,  most  religiously  respected 
this  deposit  in  the  moment  of  a  bloody  triumph 
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over  the  obstinate  fury  of  its  owners.  The  chap. 
numerous  partisans  of  Pompey  re-echoed  the  ^xxvir.^ 
accusation  and  magnified  the  contrast,  that  they 
might  do  honour  to  their  munificent  patron, 
recently  associated  in  power  with  Caraar  and 
Crassus,  but  whom  they  would  have  gladly  seen 
sole  master  of  the  republic. 

Cicero,  in  answering  them,  showed  that,  in 
Italy,  the  exportation  of  coin  had  often  been 
prohibited,  and  particularly  in  his  own  con- 
sulate. "  Maccus,**  he  said,  '^  had  wisely  com- 
plied with  the  spirit  of  this  prohibitory  law, 
especially,  as  by  sending  to-  Rom6  the  gold 
destined  for  Jerusalem,  he  resisted  and  weak- 
ened the  cause  of  a  barbarous  superstition. 
Pompey  indeed  acted  otherwise;  and  wisely, 
since  he  thereby  escaped  the  reproaches  of  a 
suspicious  and  calumnious  nation;  for  I  shall 
never  believe  that  any  regard  for  the  religion  of 
Jews  and  enemies  was  the  motive  of  his  for- 
bearance* All  states  have  their  religion;  we' 
Romans  have  our's :  while  Jerusalem  flourished, 
and  before  its  inhabitants  broke  peace  with 
Rome^  the  sacred  rites  of  that  people  were 
deemed  inconsistent  with  the  institutions  of  our 
smce^tors,  the  gravity  of  the  Roman  name,  and 
the  majesty  of  the  Roman  empire.  Far  more, 
assuredly,  ought  this  to  be  our  judgment  now, 
when  the  Jews,  by  taking  arms,  have  shown 
their  hostile  disposition  towards  us,  and  when 
their  defeat  and  shameful  subjection  has  proved 
how  hostile  the  gods  are  to  them.'*  ^^ 

Kit  Oratio  pro  L.  Fiaccor  c*  28. 
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€  H  A  P.  These  observations  were  made  in  the  cspitsi  of 
v^^^^^',  the  world,  and  by  the  man  of  finest  genius  in  it, 
Reflec-  little  more  than  half  a  century  before  the  pro* 
SSeon.  nndgation  of  the  gospeL  They  are  entitled  to 
regard  from  the  plac^,  the  time,  above  all,  from 
the  characteristic  sagacity  ascribed  to  Cicero, 
who,  according  to  a  contemporary  author,  who 
well  knew  and  long  survived  him,  was  endowed 
with  a  foresight  bordering  on  divination;  en- 
abling him  to  predict  many  great  events  that 
happened  during  his  own  lifetime,  and  even  to 
warn  the  succeeding  age  of  things  ^actually 
passing  at  the  moment  when  the  biographer 
wrote.  ^^  Yet,  clear-sighted  as  Cicero  was,  with 
respect  to  the  political  viqissitttdqs  of  the  world, 
his  mind  was  unprepared  for  anticipating  a  re- 
volution in  religious  worghip,  infinitely  more 
important ;  for,  with  all  his  unwearied  diligence 
and  boundless  curiosity,  he  had  neglected  a 
wonderful  record,  which  having  been  long  ac- 
cessible in  Greek,  was  fully  within  his  reach. 
A  studious  perusal  of  the  Old  Testament 
might  have  enabled  him  to  diaeem,  in  the 
formality  of  shadowy  rites,  the  substance  of 
true  piety;  in  lowly  and  familiar  signs,^  im- 
portant and  lofty  significations ;  a  religion  ra- 
tional in  itself,  and  of  which  the  progress  was 
destined  to  be  totally  the  reverse  of  all  those 
truly  barbarous  superstitions  with  which  he 
confounded  it.  This  important  truth,  the  pre- 
ceding  history  evinces.      Among  the  various 

»«»  Cornel,  Nep.  in  Vit.  Attici,  c.  17. 
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ibtms  of  paganism  that  have  passed  in  review  CH  apj 
before  us,  many  perished  irrevocably,  leaving  s^^^ 
no  vestige    behind.      The  mythology  of  the  ^ 
Greeks,  though  of  a  firmer  as  well  as  finer  texturct 
shows  most  gracefiil  in  Homer,  the  first  writer 
by  whom  it  is  described.     In  the  compositions 
of  subsequent  poets,  and  still  more  in  the  narra^ 
tives  of  historians  representing  its  real  and  ordi* 
nary  efiects  on  life  and  manners,  it  is  less  alluring 
and  less  comely;  and  with  farther  advancement 
in  years,  it  continually  declined  in  utility  and 
beauty,   until,  in  the   last  stage,    its  ugliness 
and  perniciousness  excite  a  mixed  sensation  of 
abhorrence  and  disgust.     The  same  remark  ap- 
plies to  the  ritual  of  Rome,  most  respectable 
in  the  age  of  Numa,   by  whom  it  was  esta- 
blished ^^ :  and  were  we  to  examine  in  detail  the 
variations  in  other  institutes  of  false  worship^ 
we  should  find  universally,  that,  instead  of  mel- 
lowing and  improving  with  time,  they  perpe- 
tually, as  years  rolled  on,  became  more  abomin- 
able in  their  iites,  and  more  destructive  in  their 
tendency.     When  all  these  deformed  fabrics, 
and  even  the  nations  which  reared  themi  have 
totally  disappeared  from  the  world,  the  Jews 
notoriously  subsist,  because  precisely  in  that 
vagabond  and  abject  state,  which  their  own 
prophets,  thousands  of  years  ago,  denounced  as 
their  punishment.     For,  from  the  temple   of 
JerussJem,  whose  top  was  fixed  in  heaven !  a 
second  and  purer  worship  was  destined  in  due 

**«  Ste  above,  vol.  ii.  p.  3€l.  et  seq. 
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CHAP,  time  to  flow,  whidi^  while  rejected  by  those  who 
^^^^^  grovelled  about  the  roots,  of  the  sacred  dty, 
gmduaUy  diffiised  itself  far  beyond  the  limits  of 
t^  Roman,  or  even  the  Macedonian,  empire  in 
the  east ;  and  communicated  its  faeAignant  in- 
fluence to  a  new  western  world,  of  whose  possible 
discovery^  Cicero  had  not  any  clearer  foresight^*, 
than  of  the  Christian  revelation.     . 

^^^imtei,  howeTer,  en^itfdned  such  an  antidpation :  tliebest 
use  of  his  superior  understanding  taught  this  Grecian  sage  to  ex- 
pect a  messenger  of  truth,  from  God  himself,  to  ignorant  and 
iuseriOite  men.    Plat.Alcifoiad.it. 
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Pampers  public  Services.  —  Casar  returns  jram  Spain,  — ' 
The  Triumvirate*  — •  Transactions  in  Cyprus  and 
Egypt*  —  Casat's  Wars  in  Gauly  Germany^  and  Bri'- 
tain.  —  State  of  the  Eastern  Kingdoms.  —  Crassu/s 

.  Expedition  against  the  Parthians.  —  Their  burlesque 
Triumph  in  Seleucia  Babylonia.  —  Last  Years  of  Pto^ 

.  lemy  Auletes.  —  Accession  of  Cleopatra. —  War  between 
Casar  and  Pompey.  —  Murder  of  the  latter.  —  War  of 
Alexandria. 

Shortly  after  the  death  of  Mithridates,  Pom-   chap. 

5CXVIIT 

pey  having  secured  his  conquests  by  proper  ^  -      *^ 
garrisons,  returned  with  the  greater  part  of  his  Pompcy 
army  into  Italy.     He  often  retarded  his  slow  Rome, 
progress  along  the  coasts  and  islands  of  Greece,  ^ISSE  j. 
to  hear  the  sweet  voice  of  praise,  and  to  witness  B.C.62. 
the  solemn  celebration  of  his  victories.     The 
Athenians  repaid  his  generosity  by  unboimded 
flatteiry.     He  made  a  long  vidit  to  Lesbos,  in 
Company  with  his  friend  and  historian  Theo-» 
phanes^;   and  declared   Mytylen^,   the  births 
place  of  that  writer,   a  free  city.    TTie  same 
favour  he  had  bestowed  on.  Gadara  in  Syria,  at 
the  request  of  his  freed-man,  pemetrius.  *    T<> 
Rhodes,  he  was  attracted  by  the  renown  of  Po8i4 

»  Sec  above,  c.  xxvii.  ^  Strabo,  I.  xiiL  p.  617.  '      , 

<  Plutarch.  ii»  Pompeio;  .    ,  V,    * 
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CHAP,  donius,  a  man  of  universal  knowledge  ^ ;  who  in 
xxyni.  ^.jjg  construction  of  an  orrery  or  sphere  had 
rivalled  the  science  of  Archimedes  ^  j  who  had 
continued,  with  increase  to  his  fame,  the  general 
history  of  Polybius  ^ ;  and  whose  name,  in  specu- 
lative philosophy,  has  been  placed  in  competition 
with  that  of  Aristotle.  *    Pompey  chiefly  valued 
him  as  a  master  in  the  art  of  life,  an  experienced 
teacher  of  practical  wisdom ;  and  to  testify  the 
most  public  respect  to  this  great  moralist,  then 
acknowledged  as  prince  of  the  Stoics,  caused  his 
imperial  fasces  to  be  lowered  as  he  approached 
the  gate  of  Posidonius.  ^    In  the  whole  of  his 
progress,  he  showed  the  attention  of  a  liberal 
mind  to  eminent  characters  and  to  elegant  mo- 
numents. The  theatre  of  Mytylen^  much  pleased 
him,  both  in  its  outward  form  and  the  inward 
configuration  of  its  parts.     He  carried  aw^y 
with  him  a  model  of  this  building,  that  he  mig^t 
erect  at  Rome  a  theatre  similar  to  it,  only  on  a 
larger  scale.  ^ 
Hig^  sense      Having  disbanded  his  army  at  Brundusium, 
S^o^"   ^®  ^^^  approached  the  capital  with  a  modest 
puUic  ser-  retiuue,  but  with  a  degree  of  consideration  and 
Se^  mag.  honour,  which,  in  a  country  still  enjoying  the 
nitude.      forms  of  freedom,  exalted  him  above  kixigs.  His 
soldiers  were  dismissed  with  an  injunction  that 

3  Atmip  ^ohvfuiBtTvros.    Strabo,  Lxvii,  / 

*  See  above,  voLiii.  p.  95.  note,  &  Cicero  de  Natura  Dwhaau 

Lii*  C.  34,35. 

s  Suidas  &  Lucian  in  Macrob. 

^  He  is  copadered  by  many  as  author  of  the  celebrated  treatise 
de  Mundo.    Meuniusin  Rhodo,  p.  105. 

7  Plin.  N.  H.  1.  vii.  c.  SO.  ^  Plutarch,  ibid. 
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they  should  return  to  him,  when  sumtnoned,  to  chap. 
celebrate  his  triumph,  *  Before  this  transaction,  J^^^^\ 
he  had  sent  forward  Papius  Piso,  one  of  his 
lieutenants,  with  a  recommendation  for  the 
consulate,  and  a  letter  to  the  senate,  request- 
ing the  election  to  be  deferred  until  he  should 
himself  appear  in  person,  to  solicit  the  votes  > ' 
of  the  comitia  for  his  friend.  The  delay  was 
judged  unnecessary.  Piso  became  consul  with 
universal  consent  ^^  This  proceeding,  highly, 
irregular  in  itself,  was  justified  by  the  glory 
of  Pompey.  The  kingdom  of  Pergamus,  for- 
mferly  the  extremity  of  the  Roman  empire, 
had,  by  the  conquests  of  this  general,  become 
its  centre  :  he  had  brought  seven  hundred  war- 
gallies  of  the  epemy  into  harbour :  he  had  aug- 
mented provincial  contributions  from  8000  to 
21,000  talents " :  he  had  enriched  the  Roman 
treasury  by  the  sum  of  20,000  talents :  and  had 
distributed  among  his  troops  10,000  talents,  each 
legionary  soldier  sharing  to  the  value  of  fifty 
pounds  sterling.  *^ 

With  such  merits,  had  he  been  inclined,  in-  Pompey's 
stead  of  enjoying  the  most  splendid  triumph  ever  iS^thHe^* 
exhibited  at  Rome,   to  make  himself  absolute  "a^* 
master  of  that  city,  the  arms,  as  well  as  voices 
of  the  multitude,  would  have  seconded  his  am- 


9  Velleius  Paterc.  1.  ii.  c.  40.    Appian.  dc  Reb.  Syriac« 

••  Plutarch,  in  Pomp.  &  Caton. 

**  According  to  Plutarch  from  50  millions  of  drachmas  to  150 
minions :  the  latter  sum  is  equivalent  to  4,362,000/. 

**  See  the  proud  titles  of  his  triumph.  Plin.  1.  yii.  c.  26.  Conf. 
Plutarch,  in  Pomp. 

VOL.  jr.  t 
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CHAP,  bition.    But  Pompey,   as  yet,  entertained  not 
^^^^^^  any  such  unprincipled  purpose;  he  wished  to 
carry  the  favourable  sentiments  of  all  ranks 
along  with  him,  and  to  enjoy  the  good  will,  not 
less  of  the  senate  than  of  the  people.     In  that 
once  august  council,  Lucullus,  with  his  numer- 
ous partisans,  opposed  him  from  resentment; 
Crassus,  with  other  ambitious  chiefs,  from  inter- 
ference of  views  and  interests ;  and  Cato,  Catu- 
lus,  with  men  of  that  honourable  stamp,  from 
real  principles  of  patriotism ;  indignant  at  seeing 
the   advantages  and  honours  which  were  the 
patrimony  of  the  Roman  people,  subjected  to 
the  will  of  any  individual,  however  illustrious,  *^ 
Julius  Cae-      The  year  preceding  Pompey's  triumph,  Julius 
fro^iiir'  Caesar,  who,  in  every  unconstitutional  claim,  had 
province     hitherto  been  his  abettor,  obtained,  after  a  most 

m  Spam.  . 

Oiynip.  p(^ular  pretorship,  his  first  province  in  the 
B.a6a  Farther  Spain.  His  largesses  and  exhibitions 
during  his  magistracy  had  cost  him  large  sums ; 
his  profligacy  and  bribery  had  been  still  more 
expensive.  At  departing  for  his  government, 
he  acknowledged  that  he  owed  a  hundred  mil- 
lions Roman  money  ^* ;  but  the  interposition  of 
the  wealthy  Crassus  procured  him  a  respite  from 
his  creditors ;  and  in  the  ^ace  of  two  years  he 
returned  from  Lusitania  and  Baetica,  countries 
then  abounding  in  the  precious  metals,  with  the 
means  of  supplying  his  own  wants,  after  he  had 
fully  gratified  the  expectations  of  his  anny. 

>3  Plutarch,  in  Caton. 

*<  A  million  of  sesterces  being  equivalent  to    8072/.  \8s.  4d.f 
Caesar  owed  807,29R  ist,  4d. 
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Upon  the  conclusion  of  the  second  Punic  war,  c«  AP. 
both  Sp^ns  had  been  formed  into  provinces,  and  y^^^ 
^<^y  years  before  Cassar's  pretorship,  Dolabdla 
had  tiiumphed  over  revolted  Lusitania.  But 
Qms^  ws^  skilful  in  finding  new  rd^els  to  chas* 
tise,  and  new  cities  to  plunder.  In  his  predatory 
expadititm  he  traversed  mount  Herminius,  on 
the  now  dreary  frontiers  of  Spain  and  Portugal ; 
he  traced  fn>m  its  source  the  river  Durius  or 
Pouro ;  he  explored  the  Portus  Brigantinus,  the 
modern  Corunna  in  Gallicia :  in  fine,  the  whole 
iKestern  coast  of  the  peninsula  was  subdued  by 
hisaronsJ* 

At  his  return  to  Rome,  he  found  much  ani-  He  r^on- 
mosity  subsisting  between  Pompey  and  Crassus,  pey  and 
both  of  them  his  friends ;  and  who,  ten  years  ^™Jriu^ 
before  this  period,  when  colleagues  in  the  con*  yvate. 
sulate,  had  acted  as  friends  with  each  other,  and  dxufi. 
heartily  co-operated  in  destroying  the  arrange-  ^'C*^^* 
ments  of  Sylla,  and  overturning  the  balance  of 
the  commonwealth.     Caesar's  first  undertaking 
was  to  reconcile  these  powerful  individuals ;  the 
former  in  all  the  Moom  of  his  eastern  triumphs, 
the  latter  of  great  weight  in  the  state  by  his  im- 
mense opulence,  his  indefatigable  industry,  his 
bold  and  crafty  ambition.      A  secret  compact 
was  entered  into  among  all  three,  for  aifording 
mutual  assistance,  and  jointly  opposing  every 
measure  that  might  be  displeasing  to  any  one  of 
the  associates.  '^  They  all,  in  fact,  stood  in  need 

•5  Dion  Cassius,  1.  xxxvii.  p.  S3,  et  seq. 

»«  Conf.  Dion,  1.  xxxvii.  p.  54.  et  seq.  Velleius  Paterc.  I.  ii.  c.  44.    n 
&  Plutarch,  in  Pomp.  Caegar  &  Crass. 
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CHAP,  of  each  othen    Even  Pompey,  whose,  prc-emi- 
^^xvin.^  nence  was  most  conspicuous,  had  not  as  yet 
Pompey's   obtained  the  confirmation  of  his  late  acts  and 
firmer    arrangements :  this  had  been  attempted  in  vain 
iweitod"  ^y  Afranius,  his  creature,  the  consul  of  the  pre- 
wiUi  com-  sent  year.     But  Caesar,  succeeding  to  Afranius 
both  ^     ui  the  consulate,  procured  this  important  object 
^^^-       for  Pompey,  at  the  same  time  that,    by  the 
united  power  of  the  triumvirate,  he  acquired  for 
himself  the  government  of  both  Gauls,  with  the 
command  of  four  legions,  during  the  term  of 
five  years.     In  conferring  this  appointment,  not 
less  unconstitutional  than  that  which  Pompey 
had  formerly  held  in  the  East,  and  far  more 
dangerous,    on  account  of  the    contiguity  of 
Cisalpine  Gaul   to   Italy,   the  servility  of  the 
senate  outran  even  that  of  the  people  ;  Cato  in- 
dignantly observing,  that  the  senators  had  chosen 
to  themselves  a  king,  and  placed  him  with  guards 
in  their  citadel.  *^ 
TriuniYiw       Notwithstanding    the    opposition    of  a  few 
trails^     honest  men,  affairs  abroad,  as  well  as  at  home, 
the*Gr!^  were  entirely  governed  by  the  junto.     This  re- 
kingdoms    markably  appears  in  the  transactions  with  the 
ol)rin^^**  Greek  kingdoms,   of  which,    after  the  reduc- 
B^is'    *^^^    ^^    Syria    into    a    province,    there    re- 
mained   only  Cyprus  and   Egypt.      Of   these 
two  kingdoms,    the  former  had  long  been   an 
appendage  to  the  latter.     They  were  actually 
governed,  however,  by  two  different  Ptolemies, 
both  of  them  natural  sons  to  Ptolemy  Lathyrus.** 

'7  Plutarch,  in  Pomp.  Caesar  &  Crassus. 
**  Pausaniaa  Attic.    Trogus  ia  Prolog,  xl. 
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The  king  of  Cypras  had  reigned  in  that  island  chap. 
from  the  year  of  his  father's  death ;  his  brother,  ^^xvm. 
surnamed  Auletes  **  The  Piper  *^''  mounted  the 
throne  of  Egypt  seventeen  years  afterwards,  in 
consequence  of  the  deprivation  and  expulsion  of 
the  tyrant  Alexander  II.  We  have  seen  this 
Alexander  in  the  Roman  camp  in  Syria  ^,  soli- 
citing Pompey's  assistance  against  his  rebellious 
subjects.  His  request  was  rejected.  Pompey's 
commission  did  not  extend  to  Egypt;  he  was 
satiated  .with  the  conquest  of  kingdoms ;  and 
the  gratitude  of  Alexander  when  restored^oould 
not  be  more  profitable  than  the  terrors  of  Au- 
letes, a  prince  in  possession.  The  deprived  king 
fixed  his  residence  in  Tyre,,  and  died  shortly 
afterwards  in  that  city,  constituting^  through 
hatred  to  his  kindred  and  country^  and  notwitb- 
standing'  his  repulse  by  Pompey»  the  Roman 
people  for  his  heirsv^^  In. consequence  of  this 
testament,  the  triumvirs,  in  the  consulate  of 
Ccesar,  received  six  thousand  talents®  from 
Auletes,  to  secure  him  in  the  possession  of  a 
kingdom,  in^  which,  unchallenged  by  the  Ro- 
mans,, he  had  already  reigned  six  years. 

This  disgraceful  occurrence  was  the  prelude  iLCwm. 
to  transactions  still  more  unwisirrantable  with  re-  a^]^ 
gard  to  Cjrpru^    The  Romans,  after  they  had  »"<*  ^« 

*•  He  degraded  himielf  by  contending  m  that  character  in  the 
pnbfic  shows.    Strabo,  L  xviL  p^  796. 

^  See  above,  c.  xxvii.  **  Cicero,  cont.  RulL  Orat  ii. 

**  Sueton.  in  Jul.  Cfesar,  c.  54.  The  money,  he  says»  was  for 
Pompey  and  Cftsar.  Crassus  must  have  bad  his  compensation  ia 
seme  other  way. 
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CHAP.  Relinquished  all  claim  to  Egypt,  by  declaring 
^   ,        *^  Ptolemy  Auletes  their  ally,  detennined,  in  virtue 
brougi^t  to  of  Alexander's  testament,  to  possess  themselves 
oiymp.      of  Cyprus,  which  had  never  belonged  to  thdt 
Bjc!58.*    prince.    The  ostensible  agent  in  this  business^ 
was  the  profligate  Clodius^  now  tribune,  whom 
we  have  before  seen  acting  the  part  of  a  muti- 
neer in  Lucullus^s  army,  and  the  principal  in^ 
strument  through  which  Pompey  had  supplanted 
that  meritorious  general.    Clodius's  reiK^htment 
against  Cyprus  wfts  stimulated,  it  seems,  by  an 
old  grudge,  for  the  Cyprian  king  had  refused  to 
ransom  him  from  pirates,  or  father  had  supplied 
him  with  so  paltry  a  sum,  that  those  tyrants  of 
the  seas,  then  in  the  zenith  of  their  prosperity, 
disdained  to  accept  of  it,  and  preferred  gra- 
tuitottdy  to  releetse  him.^    Clodius  had  just 
banished  Cicero,  who,  by  opposing,  when  too 
late,  the  views  of  the  triumvirs,  had  provdced 
their  animosity,    imd   fataUy  experienced,    in 
Potftpey,  the  hoUowness  of  political  friendship.** 
In  th*  execution  of  the  design  on  Cyprus,  Clo- 
dius contrived  to  remove  from  Rome  it  senator 
still  more  obnoxious  than  Qcero  to  those  in 
power.     The  austere  virtue  of  Cato  was  em- 
ployed by  the  senate  and  people  in  the  igno- 
minious office    of  depriving  Ptolemy  of  his 
kingdom.^      To  comply  with  the  will  of  his 

«»  Dio.  &  Appian.  *»  Cicero  ad  Atticum.  I.  x.  c.  4. 

^  Cicero  calls  it  a  robbeiy.  Cum  in  Ptolemsei  r^nuiD,  bona,  for- 
tunas  Ifttrodniura  hujus  imperii  immisisses»  cujus  cum  palre,  k919, 
majoribusy  societas  nobis  et  amicitia  fuisset.  Orat.  pro  Domo  soa, 
c.  8. 
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countty,  how  much  soever  at  variance  with  his  chap. 
own,  should  se6m  to  have  been  regarded  by  J^^^^h 
Cato  as  a  matter  of  indispensable  duty.  He, 
accordingly,  sailed  towards  Rhodes,  and  from 
that  islaqd  exhorted  Ptolemy  by  letter  to  descend 
from  his  thrdQe,  promising  to  leave  him  in  quiet 
enjoymeqt  of  the  rich  hereditary  priesthood  of 
Faphos.^  Upon  receiving  this  mandate,  for 
thus  any  intimation  from  a  Roman  officer  was 
considered,  the  king,  who  was  master  of  vast 
hoards  extorted  by  rapacity,  and  treasured  up 
with  the  most  anxious  parsimony,  embarked  with 
them  oq  ship-board,  and  immediately  set  sail, 
with  the  desperate  resolution  of  burying  in  the 
sejt  his  riches  and  himself  ^  But  the  sight,  it 
is  said,  of  his  beloved  gold,  not  any  regard  for 
a  life  so  wretched  as  his,  diverted  him  from  this 
frsmtic  purpose :  he  returned  on  shore,  replaced 
his  coffers  in  their  former  repositories,  and  then 
drank  poison.^  Cato,  arriving  soon  after  at 
Cyprus^  seized  the  spoils  of  this  most  con- 
temptible prince,  as  he  is  represented  by  the 
Roman  historians,  and  carried  home  into  the 
public  treasury  the  vfilue  of  a  million  and  a 
teilf  sterling*  ® 

While  at  Rhode$,  in  his  way  to  Cyprus,  Cato  Ptolemy 
had  an  extraordinary  interview  with  Ptolemy  expeUed 
Auletw*   By  cruel  exactions  from  the  Egyptians  ^^.^'1^ 
to  hnbe  Pompey  and  Caesar,  this  prince,  having  long  9oii- 

**  Plutarch,  in  Caton.  Uticens. 

*7  Valerius  Maximus,  1.  ix.  c.  4. 

^  Dion  Cassiusy  1.  xxxix.  p.  loi.  &Strabo,  1.  xix.  p.  684. 

*>  Florusy  I  IT.  c.  7.  Plutarch,  in  Caton. 
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xxvni. 


cits  assiflt- 
ance  at 
Rome. 
Olymp. 
clxxx.  5. 
B.C.  58. 


Restored 
by  arms 
to  his 
kingdom. 


at  length  provoked  an  insurrection,  bad  been 
compelled  to  fly  tbe  kingdom.  ^  He  communi- 
cated bis  unbappy  circumstances  to  Cato,  and 
told  bim  tbat  be  waa  on  bis  way  into  Italy,  to 
solicit  assistance  from  tbe  senate.  Cato,  instead 
of  tendering  to  bim  bis  good  offices  towards 
tbis  design,  very  strongly  dissuaded  bim  from 
persevering  in  it ;  and  witb  an  indignant  allusion 
to  tbe  commission  witb  wbicb  be  was  bimself 
invested,  assured  bim  tbat  all  tbe  treasures  of 
Eg}^t  could  not  assuage  tbe  avidity  of  Rome. 
He  therefore  exhorted  bim  to  negociate  tbe 
best  terms  possible  with  bis  subjects,  since  tbe 
foreign  aid  to  which  he  looked,  was  never  likely 
to  be  afforded.^*  Tbe  king,  however,  con- 
tinued  bis  voyage  into  Italy,  established  bis 
residence  in  Rome,  and  in  tbe  course  of  a 
twelvemonth,  having  exhausted  bis  fortunes  and 
bis  credit  in  order  to  obtain  patronage,  was  still 
further  than  ever  from  success.  At  length  a 
Sibylline  oracle  was  produced,  forbidding  tbe 
restoration  of  any  king  of  Egypt  by  a  Roman 
army.  **  While  that  country,  whoever  bore  in 
it  a  pageant  royalty,  continued  a  source  of 
emolument  to  powerful  individuals,  it  was  in 
little  danger  of  being  invaded  and  conquered 
by  tbe  legions. 

Upon  tbe  expulsion  of  Auletes,  his  daughter, 
Berenice,  bad  been  raised  by  the  Alexandrians 
to  tbe  vacant  throne.     With  tbe  advice  of  her 


-•  Tit.  Liv.  Epitom.  1.  civ. 

3^  Plutarch,  in  Caton.  Uticens. 


3'  DioD.  1.  xxxix.  p.  98. 
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council,  Berenice  called  into  Egypt,  to  share  chap. 
her  bed  and  government  ^,  the  last  survivor  of   xxvin. 
the  Seleucidee,  who  was  nearly  allied  to  the  oiymp. 
royal   Ptolemaean  line,   by  his  mother  Selen^,  ^^'^l' 
daughter  of  Ptolemy  Physcon.     The  husband, 
thus  chosen  by  the  queen  of  Egypt,  is  known  in 
history  only  by  the  name  of  Seleucus  Cybio- 
sactes,  that  is,  Seleucus  the  higgler.     With  this 
appellation  of  contempt,  he  was  quickly  branded 
by  the  Alexandrians,  by  whom,  among  other 
vUe  and  sordid  acts,  he  was  accused  of  pur- 
loining ^  a  golden  shrine,  peculiarly  revered  by 
them,  inclosing  the  remains  of  the  great  founder 
of  their  city.     Resentment,  mixed  with  disgust, 
precipitated  the  ruin  of  Cybiosactes  ;  and  Bere- 
nice chose  for  the  new  partner  of  her  throne 
Archelaus**  the  Cappadocian,  whom  Pompey, 
as  before  mentioned,  had  invested  with  the  here- 
ditary priesthood  of  Comana  in  Pontus.     Ar- 
chelaus  was  a  man  of  spirit  and  abilities,  and  as 
such  by  no  means  a  fit  person  to  become,  under 
the  name  of  king,  a  mere  collector  of  revenues 
for  the  rapacious  triumvirs.     Auletes,    accord- 
ingly, made  good  his  cause  with  Pompey  and 
Crassus,   now    consuls,   and  was   sent  by  the 
former    with   a   recommendation   to  Gabinius, 
governor   of  Syria,   formerly  Pompey's  lieute- 
nant,  and   always   his   devoted  partisan,  that, 
with  the  aid  of  this  proconsul,  the  exiled  prince 

»  Porphyr.  in  Graec.  Eusebian.  &  Strabo,  1.  xvu,  p.  796.  The 
elder  brother  A  ntiQchus  Asiaticus,  of  whom  we  have  above  spoken^ 
Jiad  died  obscurely  before  this  period.    Porphyr.  ibid. 

M  Strabo,  nbi  supra*  ^  Strabo,  1.  xii.  p.  558. 
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CHAP,  might  be  reinstated  in  his  kingdom.  ^     In  obe<- 
xxvin.  dience  to  this  command,  Gabinius  dispatched  his 
master  of  horse,  Mark  Antony  to  surprised  Pelu- 
sium;    and  having  gained    that  entrance  into 
Egypt,  marched  thither  in  the  heart  of  wintert 
when  the  Nile,  being  in  its  lowest  state,  opposed 
least  difficulty  to  his  arms.     Archelaus  perished 
at  the  head  of  his  guards,  fighting  bravely  before 
the  walls  of  Alexandria.     The  kingdom  returned 
to  its  allegiance,  or  rather  submitted  to  the 
invaders  j  for  after  Berenice  had  paid  the  for- 
feit  of  her  short  lived  usurpations^   Gabinius 
left  with  Auletes  a  large  body  of  horse   and 
foot,  to  protect   his   person,   overawe  his  sub- 
jects, and  especially  to  abet  his  merciless  ex- 
tortions (not  less  than  10,000  talents)  due  to 
his  Roman  creditors,  or  still  more  imperiously 
exactejd  by  his  Roman  patrons.  ^    Auletes  we 
Ctuar's      shall  See,  reigned  four  years  after  his  restoration. 
g^/L         While  the  consuls  Pompey  and  Crassus  were 
state  of     all-powerful  at  Rome,  Csesar,  their  associate  in 
t^t  coun-  ^j^^  triumvirate,  was  in  the  midst  of  his  Gallic 
oiymp.^  wars,  which  lasted  eight  campaigns,   and  «e 
cixxxii.3.  described  by  himself  with  such  precision  and 
RC.58—  pergpicuity  as  supersedes  every  attempt  either 
to  illustrate  or  abridge  them.     As  protector  of 
the  Greek  colony  of  Marseilles^  the  senate  had 
occasionally  interfered  in  the  afi^s  of  Tntmh- 
pine  Gaul,  and  above  half  a  century  before 

^  Tit  Liv.  Bpitom.  1.  cv.  &  Plutarch,  in  Antonio; 
37  Strabo^  1.  xviL  p.  796. 

3*  Dion  Castiuf,  Lxxxix.    Cpn£  CmsBJc  d/^BiM*  Civil,  i*  fit*  1^ 
Plutarch,  in  Anton. 
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Caesar's  invasion,  had  planted  Roman  colonies  chap. 
in  Aquas  Sextiae^,  now  Aix,  and  Narbo^,  or  xxvin. 
Narbonne.  On  either  side  of  these  cities,  the 
conquests  of  Rome,  intermixed  with  those  of 
her  Massilian  allies,  extended  between  the 
gulph  of  Genoa  and  the  bay  of  Biscay,  over 
Provence,  Languedoc,  and  Gascony.  Com- 
manding the  whole  sea-coast,  the  Italian  co- 
lonists, however,  were  confined  on  the  north 
by  the  Cevennes  and  other  mountains,  whose 
inhabitants,  men  of  fierce  manners  and  predatory 
habits,  were  always  ready  to  pour  down  and 
alarm  the  security  of  the  province.  The  Ro- 
mans frequently  passed  the  mountains,  chastised 
the  hostility  of  some  tribes,  and  contracted  al- 
liances with  others,  the  peculiar  circumstances 
of  Gaul  affording  equal  advantages  to  their  arms 
and  negociations :  for,  though  the  whole  country 
was  divided  among  the  Celts,  Belgians,  and 
Aquitanians,  yet  each  of  these  nations  was 
split  into  many  cantons  or  communities,  of 
which  Caesar  enumerates  about  four  hundred* 
Factions,  besides,  prevailed  in  each  canton, 
governed  by  proud  nobles  and  crafty  priests^ 
naturally  jealous  of  each  other,  and  both  orders 
a  prey  t»  internal  discord.  ^^  The  warlike  youths 
abetted  their  respective  leaders  in  every  un- 
warrantable pretension ;  soldiers  alone,  among 
whom  there  were  mtny  horsemen  and  archers, 
enjoyed  the  rights  of  citizens  ;  the  husbandmen 
and  other  working  classes  were  treated  as  slaves ; 

w  Tit  Liy.  1.  Ixi.  c.  3.  <»  Id.  1.  Ixii,  c.  7. 

4*  Caesar  de  Bell.  Gallic.  1.  xii.  c.  6.  et  seq. 
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Chap,  and  every  master  of  a  family  exercised  an  uit* 
^xxvm.  limited  jurisdiction  over  his  women  and  children. 
The  three  general  divisions  of  Celts,  Belgians^ 
and  Aquitanians  are  said  to  have  differed  in 
many  particulars  from  each  other.  These  dif- 
ferences, however,  are  not  explained;  except 
that  the  Belgae,  as  living  nearer  to  the  Germans, 
were  fiercer  in  war,  and  ruder  in  the  arts  of 
peace  than  the  Celts  and  Aquitanians,  who-  de- 
rived some  measure  of  improvement  from  com- 
merce with  the  Greek  and  Roman  colonies  on 
the  sea  coast,  but  also  imported  from  them 
many  luxuries  deemed  pernicious  to  their  morals 
and  manhood.  ^  From  such  circumstances,  the 
Gauls  described  by  Caesar  should  seem  less 
enterprising  or  ferocious  than  those  who,  two 
centuries  befbre,  invaded  the  Macedonian  em-  * 
pire;  though  the  nation  remained  nearly  the 
same  in  point  of  civil  institutions  and  arts,  and 
continued  to  make  use  of  the  same  weapons 
and  military  tactics.  From  the  account  formerly 
given  of  them  with  regard  to  these  latter  parti- 
culars^, it  is  evident,  that  however  numerous 
(and  they  are  said  to  have  sometimes  brought 
above  200,000  men  into  the  field),  they  were 
totally  unfit  to  contend  in  pitched  battles  with 
the  Romans.  From  their  practice  in  mining, 
for  they  had  great  iron  works  in  their  country^, 
they  sometimes  ably  counteracted  the  invaders 
in  defending  their  cities.  Their  walls  or  mounds, 
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consisting  of  well  compacted  frames  of  wood,  chap. 
filled  inside  with  earth,  and  faced  with  alternate  v^^^^; 
layers  of  stone,  were  well  contrived  both  against 
the  application  of  fire  and  the  assault  of  batter- 
ing engines.*  But  none  of  these  expedients 
availed  them  against  Ca&sar,  who  made  war  not 
merely  with  thd  sword  and  pilum,  but  with  the 
rule  and  hatchet,  the  plummet  and  pick-axe, 
and  whose  indefatigable  legions  were  as  strenu- 
ous in  execution,  as  their  general  was  fruitful  in 
contrivance.  In  the  course  of  four  campaigns, 
at  the  head  of  about  38,000  Romans,  with  due 
proportions  of  Gauis,  converted  from  enemies 
into ,  auxiliaries,  he  pervaded  and  reduced  to 
submission  the  whole  country  ;  twice  crossed 
the  channel  into  Britain,  on  which  he  imposed 
a  tribute ;  and  twice  passed  the  Rhine,  on 
bridges  of  wood,  to.  chastise  the  incursions  of 
the  Germans.  ^ 

Of  the  eastern  Germans  we  have  before  OfGer- 
spoken  :  those  towards  the  Rhine  lived  chiefly  "**"^' 
by  hunting  and  pasturage,  though  they  were  not 
ignorant  of  tillage,  nor  disdained  to  cultivate 
inviting  spots  scattered  at  wide  intervals  over 
their  rude  country.  They  were  men  of  lofty 
stature  and  fierce  habits,  imperfectly  clothed 
with  skins.  They  are  said  to  have  rejected  wine 
and  all  other  luxuries,  as  tending  to  enervate 
their  courage,  so  that  traders  came  among  them 
rather  to  purchase  their  slaves  and  other  booty, 
than  to  supply  them  with  articles  of  elegance  or 

«  Cxiw,  I  vii.  c,  23.  «*  Cwiiar  de  Bell.  Gallic.  1.  U— if . 
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c  H  A  ?.  conveniency,  of  which  those  haughty  barbarians 
^^^™;  disdained  the  use.^  They  subsisted  in  clans 
under  headmen  or  chiefs,  who  often  united  in 
temporary  associations  for  war,  alike  formidable 
by  their  numbers  and  their  prowess  to  the 
nations  whom  they  invaded.  In  point  of 
weapons  and  tactics  liiey  agreed  with  the  Gauls  : 
their  horses  were  smaller  and  more  hardy  ;  and 
disciplined,  it  is  said,  into  such  obedience,  that 
when  their  riders  dismounted  to  buckle  more 
closely  with  the  enemy,  the  horses  patiently 
waited  their  return.  ^  In  the  country  extending 
from  the  Rhine  to  the  Elbe,  the  most  powerful 
military  association  was  that  of  the  Suevi,  with 
whose  valour  their  feebler  neighbours  declared 
that  even  the  immortal  gods  were  unable  to 
contend.  ^ 
And  Bri-  With  regard  to  Britain,  Caesar  was  contented 
with  matks  of  submission  from  a  small  part  of 
the  eastern  coast.  He  could  obtain  no  inform- 
ation from  the  Gallic  merchants  concerning  the 
interior  of  the  island.  He  might  have  been 
more  fortunate  in  his  enquiries  among  the 
E^ids,  who  repaired  thither  for  the  sake  of 
instruction,  and  sent  their  children  to  be  edu- 
cated in  Britain,  which  they  regarded  as  the 
cradle  of  their  religion  and  learning.  ^  Caesar's 
views  of  ambition  made  it  necessary  for  him  to 
prolong  the  war  in  Gaul,  and  plausible  pre- 
tences  for  delay  occurred  in  the  insurrections 
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which  his  e^ttortions  excited,  and  which  he  chap. 
coolly  ascribes  to  the  fickle  temper  of  barba-  ,^y"^: 
rians.^^ 

At  the  close  of  his  first  campaigns,  he  an-  Provinces 
nually  visited  his  province  of  .Cisalpine  Gaul,  J^^^^ 
bounded  by  the  Arnus  and  the  Rubicon.  At  «°^  Cras- 
Luca»  a  feJmUes  north  of  the  former  river,  he  S5n.p. 
generally  met  his  associates  in  the  triumvirate,  ^^c!^ss! 
and  concerted  with  them  such  measures  as  were 
likeliest  to  maintain  and  confirm  their  common 
power.  Though  their  "ascendancy  was  visible 
both  in  Italy  and  the  provinces,  yet  their 
designs  were  systematically  opposed  by  the 
honest  party  in  the  senate,  and  their  proceedings 
were  daringly  arraigned  by  their  own  refractory 
tribunes,  instruments  that  often  recoiled  on  the 
hand  that  used  them.  The  profligate  Clodius 
thus  provoked  the  animosity  of  Pompey,  who, 
to  suppress  the  demagogue,  used  his  authority 
to  procure  Cicero's  recall  from  exile:  and 
Cicero,  from  gratitude  for  this  personal  favour, 
declined  not  to  abet  Pompey  in  his  preten- 
sions to  the  office  of  purveyor  general  of  corn ; 
an  appointment  more  weighty  in  effect,  than 
dignified  in  sound,  since  from  causes  above 
explained,  it  placed  under  his  management  all 
the  shipping  and  commerce  of  the  empire.  Two 
of  the  triumvirs  had  thus  particular  departments, 
assigned  to  them^  or  what  the  Romans  called 
provinces.  Crassus  remained  contented  with 
turning  to  the  best  account  his  share  in  the 
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c  H  A  P.  general  patronage,  until  the  consulship  which  he 
xxvm,  YiqH  with  Pompey  during  Caesar's  fourth  cam- 
paign in  Gaul.  It  was  then  decreed  by  the 
senate  and  people,  that  the  conduct  of  the  war 
in  that  country  should  remain  with  Caesar  for 
the  space  of  five  years  :  and  that  the  provinces 
of  Spain  and  Syria,  the  two  most  "^considerable 
in  the  empire,  should  be  distributed  by  lot 
between  Pompey  and  Crassus.  *^ 
State  of  The  latter  obtained  Syria  with  such  unre- 
Wn^oms?  strained  licence  in  making  war  and  raising 
Oiymp.  armies,  as  gave  him  an  authority  little  inferior 
B.  c.  55!  to  that  formerly  held  by  Pompey  in  the  East. 
In  that  quarter  the  proud  Tigranes  of  Armenia, 
and  his  rival,  Phrahates  III.  of  Parthia,  were  no 
more.  The  former  was  peacefully  succeeded  by 
his  son  Artuasdes ;  but  the  throne  in  Phrahates 
was  disputed  between  his  sons  Mithridates  and 
Oi:odes,  the  latter  of  whom  was  abetted  and 
crowned  by  the  Surena,  an  officer  in  the  Par- 
thian  government,  nearly  corresponding  with 
the  Marishal  in  the  old  feudal  monarchies  of 
Europe.  The  person  actually  bearing  that  high 
dignity  in  Paithia  was  an  able  general,  through 
whose  exertions,  Orodes  suppressed  and  slew, 
his  elder  brother  Mithridates,  and  chastised 
the  great  city  Seleucia-Babylonia,  which  had 
espoused  the  cause  of  his  competitor.  Mithri- 
dates,  during  the  dependency  of  his  fortune, 
,  had  applied  to  Gabinius,  the  Roman  governor 

of  Syria ;  and  that  general  had  prepared  to  cross 
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the  Euphrates,  when  the  mandate  of  Pompey  chap. 

•  X      w         Y  YVTTT 

sent  him  with  an  army  into  Egypt  to  reinstate  v  ' 

Ptolemy  Auletes.  ^*  Crassus,  appointed  suc- 
cessor to  Gabinius,  was  fully  apprised  of  the 
events  in  the  Eastern  world.  From  the  Medi- 
terranean to  the  Euphrates,  and  from  the  moun- 
tains of  Cilicia  to  Egypt,  the  Syrians  were 
peaceful  subjects.  Armenia  was  an  humble  ally. 
Parthia,  which  had  dismembered  the  Mace- 
donian provinces  in  Upper  Asia,  and  which  had 
renewed,  as  it  were,  in  those  parts  the  pomp 
and  splendour  of  the  Persian  empire,  seemed  a 
prize  of  inestimable  value,  yet  easy  to  be  won, 
as  still  suffering  from  the  troubles  by  which  it 
had  recently  been  distracted. 

Fired  with  sanguine  confidencej  the  triumvir  Crassus 
quitted  Italy  with  indecent  haste,  crossed  the  comiqand 
seas  in  tempestuous  weather,  and,  in  his  way  "^^y*** 
into   Syria,    showed    every   sign    of  impatient 
eagerness.   In  passing  through  Galatia,  he  found 
Dejotarus,  the  old  Gallic  prince  whose  zeal  in 
the  cause  of  Rome  had  been  so  munificently  re- 
warded by  Pompey,  busied  in  erecting  a  new 
city.     Crassus  said  to  him,  you  have  begun  the 
work  of  building,  Dejotarus !  at  a  late  hour  of 
the  day :  nor  do  you,   Crassus !  the  Gaul  re- 
joined, set  out  to  invade  the  Parthians  by  times 
in  the  morning.    He  was  then  turned  of  sixty  ^* ; 
but  hastened  to  this  lucrative  warfare  in  the 
East,  with  aU  the  enterprise  of  youth  stimulated 
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CHAP,  by  the  avidity  of  old  age.  Regardless,  when  he 
xxviiL^  reached  Syria,  of  the  civil  affairs  of  the  province, 
his  whole  care  was  to  collect  men  and  money, 
and  to  ransack  every  repository  of  treasure,  even 
the  most,  sacred,  .  The  temple  of  Jerusalem, 
which  Pompey  had  generously  spared,  was 
robbed  of  ten  thousand  talents.  ^^ 
Invades  With  a  great  army  of  Romans  and  allies  (for 

Sonsof "  ^^^  numbers  in  this  first  expedition  are  not  ascer- 
Parthia*     taiued  in  history),    he  proceeded  towards  the 
cIwkEj.    Euphrates,  and  crossed  at  the  ordinary  passage 
B.C. 54.     ^hich  the  Greeks  called  Zeugma;  the  disorders 
in  the  Parthian  empire,  aiid  the  suddenness  of 
his  invasion  presenting  to  him  a  frontier  very 
feebly  guarded.     He  was  opposed,  however,  by 
the  satrap  Talymenos  ^,  commanding  a  body  of 
Parthians  near  Ichnia,  in  Mesopotamia,  a  strong- 
hold fifteen, miles  distant  from  the  Euphrates, 
and  nearly  twice  that  interval  from  the  well- 
known   city,  Charrae.     The  first  resistless  im- 
pression of  Crassus  put  the  enemy  to  rout; 
Talymenos,  severely  wounded,  made  his  escape 
four  hundred  miles  southward  to  Ctesiphon,  then 
the  favourite  palace,  or  rather  the  main  encamp- 
ment, of  the  Parthian  kings.     By  his  retreat,  all 
the  cities  on  both  sides  the  Euphrates  .were  left 
at  the  mercy  of  Crassus :  Apamea,  Nic^horium, 
and  oflier  places  inhabited  chiefly  by  Greeks. and 
Macedonians,  received  the  Romans  as  friends; 
for  they  abhorred  the  upstart  dominion  of  the 
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Parthians,  and  looked  back  with  regret  to  the  c  tt  A  P. 
time  when  these  now  fierce  usurpers  had  been  \XXvnL 
despised  subjects  to  the  house  of  Seleucus. 
Crassus  spent  much  precious  time  ip  the  Greek 
cities,  in  which  collectively,  he  left  about  7OOO 
men ;  he  also  employed  several  days  in  weighing 
out  the  gold  and  treasures  in  Hieropolis,  a  seat 
of  worship  of  the  Syrian  goddess,  near  the  right 
bank  of  the  Euphrates,  and  rivalling  the  spleri^ 
dour  of  Palmyra,  as  a  rich  inland  emporium. 
His  depredations  in  Hieropolis  much  offended 
Augarus,  the  Arab  chief,  whom  Pompey,  as  we 
have  seen,  had  established  in  that  neighbour- 
hood :  the  Arab,  however,  dissembled,  for  the 
present,  his  resentment,  in  order  the  more 
surely,  at  a  fit  time,  to  gratify  it.  ^^  If  Crassus 
had  availed  himself  of  the  first  terror  of  his 
arms,  he  might  have  proceeded  without  oppo- 
sition to  Seleucia,  and,  together  with  that  great- 
est and  richest  city  of  the  East,  have  for  ever 
annexed  Mesopot-amia  to  the  Roman  empire. 
But  he  had  undertaken  his  expedition  at  an  un- 
usually late  season  j  his  haste  to  march  had  de- 
prived him  of  many  expected  auxiliaries ;  and 
he  was  solicitous  to  return  into  Syria  that  he 
might  deposit  the  treasures  collected  by  him  in 
safe*  custody.  ^ 

Early  in  the  spring,  he  was  joined  in  Syria  by  HU  fofc^ . 
his  son  of  the  same  namei  who  had  served  four 
campaigns  under  Caesar  with  distinguished  glory. 
•The  son  brought,  with  other  reinforcenxents  to 
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c  H  A  i^.  his  father,  a  body  of  1000  Gallic  cavalry,  whose 
^^]^!l^  boldness  and  celerity  were  expected  to  prove 
peculiarly  useful  in  an  eastern  expedition:  he 
brought  to  him  also  letters  from  Caesar,  highly 
recominending  to  him  perseverance  in  the  Par- 
thian war.     By  this  time  the  Syrian  army  was 
in  readiness  to  march,  and  Artuasdes  of  Armenia 
had  promised  to  join' it  with  the  whole  force  of 
his  kingdom.  Crassus*s  European  army  consisted 
of  seven  legions  j  his  levies  raised  in  Asia  must 
have  been  considerably  more  numerous,  since 
the  whole  is  computed  at  a  hundred  thousand 
men.*®     He  was,  however,  extremely  deficient 
in  cavalry,  which  little  exceeded  four  thousand. 
Measures        To  resist  the  invasion,  the  Parthians  adopted 
thePar^     measures  no  less  vigorous  than  prudent.     King 
ihians—    Orodcs  immediately  invaded  Armenia,  to  give 
bawyt™     ^  Artuasdes  sufficient  employment  at  hcnne. 
Crassus.     x^e  frontier  of  the  Euphrates  and  the  Romans 
dxxxi.  4.    were  assigned  to  the  superior  abilities  oi  the 
B.C.  55.    Sm-gjig^  at  .the  head  of  the  best  troops  in  the 
empire.     Crassus,  meanwhile,  proceeded  as  for- 
merly to  Zeugma ;  and,  in  his  way  thither^  was 
met  by  ambassadors  from  Parthia.     They  told 
him  that  the  warfare,  if  authorised  by  the  Ro- 
mans, would  not  be  permitted  to  end  until  that 
people  had  paid  the  forfeit  of  their  folly :  but 
that,  should  Crassus^  as  they  understood,  have 
levied  war  by  his  own  authority,  they  pitiad  his 
old  age,  and  would  allow  him  to  withdraw  his 
miserable  garrisons  now  imprisoned  in  Mesopo- 
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tamia.     Crassus  said,  "  This  haughty  language   chap. 
will  be  answered  in  Seleucia-Babylonia  ;*^  upon  v^IHI/ 
which  the  eldest  among  the  ambassadors,  Vogi- 
ses,  rejoined,  striking  the  fingers  of  one  hand 
against  the  palm  of  the  other,  ^*  hair  shall  sooner 
grow  here,  than  you  shall  enter  Seleucia.**  ^ 

The  war  indeed,  as  the  Parthians  insinuated,  ITie  Ro- 
was  so  far  from  being  agreeable  to  the  Romans,  "r™  o  su- 
that  many  sinister  prodigies  had  been  thrown  in  perstitiouf 
the  way  of  Crassus  to  deter  him  from  engaging 
in  it.  These  childish  superstitions  bad  made  a 
deep  impression  on  his  followers,  and  had  pre- 
pared them  for  viewing  as  divine  warnings  very 
ordinary  occurrences.  It  was  said,  that  the 
standards,  bearing  the  eagles,  could  scarcely  be 
torn  from  the  ground :  the  weather  was  stormy 
when  the  legions  crossed  the  Euphrates;  and 
they  had  hai*dly  reached  its  eastern  bank,  when 
^  gust  of  wind  demolished  their  hastily  con- 
structed bridge.  Crassus,  in  his  attempt  to 
console  them  under  this  last  misfortune,  observed 
•tliat  tlie  loss  of  the  bridge  was  a  matter  of  no 
moment ;  for,  by  the  way  that  they  came,  none 
of  them  were  ever  to  return.  These  inauspici- 
.ous  words  deepened  the  dismay.  The  general 
had  not  presence  of  mind  to  correct  them.  His 
orders,  however^  were  obeyed  mechanically; 
the  men  being  too  much  a  prey  to  their  own 
imaginary  terrors,  to  understand  the  intent  of 
any  thing  enjoined  them.  ^ 

»  Orosiut,  Florus,  Pluuirch,  Dion. 
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CHAP.  In  relating  the  disasters  which  followed,  his.* 
laynL  tonang^  as  if  participating  in  the  consternation 
TheRo-  which  overwhelmed  the  Roman  army,  have 
^Uy  treated  so  negligently  the  main  points  of  time 
and  sur-     and  distance^  that  it  is  not  easy  to  extract  from 

pnsedon      _  .  .  t  ^     ^^ 

iheir  them  any  consistent  narrative^  Instead  of  keep-^ 
warch*  jjjg  near  the  hank  of  the  Euphrates,  and  thus 
proceeding  through  a  fertile  country  to  the  rich 
kernel  of  Babylonia,  and  its  capital,  Seleucia, 
which  ought  to  have  been  the  great  object  of 
his  labours,  Crassus  appears  to  have  directed  his 
march  eastward,  between  the  cities  Charrae  and 
Ichnffi  or  Ichnia  ;  preferring  this  route,  by  the 
advice  of  Augarus,  in  opposition  to  that  of  his 
best  oflSc^s,  particularly  his  quaestor  Caius  Cas- 
sius.  Augarus,  long  in  secret  correspondence 
with  the  Parthians,  declared  that  he  had  recon- 
noitred their  army;  That  its  force  was  alto- 
gether inadequate  to  a  battle,  nor  had  it  been 
raised  for  this  purpose,^  but  merely  to  cause 
diversion  and  delay,  until  the  Parthians  should 
remove  into  the  Scythian  desert,  with  the  trea- 
sures of  Ecbatana,  Hecatompylos,  Bactra,  and 
other  eastern  cities.  When  the  Surena  was 
destroyed,  and  the  wealth  of  the  East  occupied, 
the  Romans  would  then  find  leisure  to  receive 
the  willing  submission  of  Seleucia,  and  other 
Greek  colonies.  In  prosecution  of  this  design, 
Crassus  is  said  to  have  led  his  army  far  from 
the  Euphrates  into  a  bare  and  barren  plain, 
destitute  of  water,  of  trees,  and  of  herbage, 
where,  deprived  of  every  accommodation,  they 
were  stifled  with  heat  and  dust,  and  subdued  by 
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the  nature  of  their  march,  before  they  were  chap. 
buried  under  showers  of  Parthian  arrows.  But  ^^^^v^^^; 
this  catastrophe,  which  has  been  embellished  by 
many  tragic  circumstances,  is  not  reconcileable 
with  other  particulars  communicated  by  the 
same  authors,  concerning  the  engagement  The 
Romans  are  said  to  have  halted  and  refreshed 
themselves  at  the  river  Billicha,  flowing  on  the 
west  both  of  Charras  and  Ichnia.  Near  this 
river,  Crassus  received  messengers  from  Ar- 
(uasdes,  informing  him  of  the  invasion  of  Ar- 
menia, and  of  the  obstacle  thereby  opposed  to 
the  intended  junction  of  16,000  Armenian  ca- 
valry with  the  Romans.  Mortifying  as  this 
intelligence  was,  Crassus  pursued  his  march 
into  a  country  that  was  so  far  from  being  an 
unvarie4  plain,  that  the  inequalities  of  the  sur- 
face, shaded  by  many  trees,  afforded  to  the 
Parthians  the  opportunity  for  an  ambush.  The 
Ronian  scouts,  and  Augarus,  who  himself  acted 
as  a  scout,  declared  that  they  could  perceive  no 
enemy  in  the  neighbourhood,  though  they  had 
discerned  many  tracts  of  departing  cavalry. 
Crassus  therefore  hastened  forward,  his  son  pre- 
ceding him  at  the  head  of  the  Gallic  horse,  and 
other  troops  best  prepared  for  expedition.  ^' 

A  body  of  Parthians,   not   considerable  in  Battle  of 
number,  at  length  made  its  appearance.    Young  gg^ 
Crassus  advanced  to  engage  them ;  they  fled  at  ^ix™.  *• 
his  approach  :    he  pursued  with  alacrity ;  and 
being  carried  to  a  distance  from  the  legions; 

'*  Dion:  1.  xl.  p.  1S9.  et  wq.  &  Plutarch,  in  Crass. 
AA  4 
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c  H  A  p«  found  himself  encompassed  by  enemies ;  those 
XXVIII.  whom  he  pursued  having  turned  on  his  flanks, 
while  others  in  front  sprung  on  him  from  their  con- 
cealments. His  half  naked  Gauls  at  first  wounded 
by  Parthian  arrows,  were  next  more  fatally  assailed 
by  the  long  spears  of  Parthian  cuirassiers,  covered 
with  Margian  mail,  on  which  their  own  swords 
and  lances  failed  to  make  an  impression.     In  the 
beginning  of  the  action,  two  Greeks  of  Charrae, 
accompanying  young  Crassus,  advised  him  to  an 
attempt  for  escaping  by  their  assistance  to  the 
neighbouring  and  friendly  post  of  Ichnse.     But 
he  resolved  to  die  with  his  detachment ;  and  his 
head  being  fixed  on  a  lance,  was  displayed  be- 
fore the  Roman  legions.     The  father,  though 
smit  with  the  deepest  anguish,  declared  the  mis- 
fortune to  be  a  private  one,  and  exhorted  the 
troops  not  to  lose  heart  at  the  death  of  a  single 
soldier.      By  this   time    he  was  beset  on  all 
sides  by  Parthians,  who  had  started  from  their 
lurking  places  ;  while  their  kettle  drums,  heard 
from   a  distance,    sounded  to   the    trembling 
legionaries  like  the  yells  of  wild  beasts,  mixed 
with  rending  thunder.     Neither  the  arms  nor 
the  tactics  of  the  Romans  could  in  the  least 
avail  them.      Their  short  massy  swords  could 
not  reach  the  Parthian  cataphracts ;  even  their 
bucklers  were  transpierced   by   the    Parthian 
archers.     When  they  extended  their  ranks,  they 
were  a  prey  to  the  resistless  onset  of  the  former ; 
when  they  contracted  themselves  within  a  nar- 
rower space,  they  afforded  sure  marks  to  the 
latter.    Continually   receiving  wounds,    which 
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i^ey  were  unable  to  retort,  they  at  length'  cloaed  c  H  A  P. 
their  shields,  and  being  formed  into  a  compact  ^^^VIIL 
square,  stood  the  remainder  of  the  day  like  a 
battered  citadel.  At  the  close  of  evening,  the 
Parthians  took  their  departure,  for,  as  their  bows 
were  useless  in  the  dark,  and  they  were  careless 
of  fortifying  their  camp,  they  never  remained, 
in  the  night-time,  within  reach  of  an  enemy. 
Such  was  the  overthrow  near  Charrae,  towards 
which  city  Crassus,  to  avoid  a  new  attack  next 
day,  hastened  with  all  able  to  follow  him,  aban- 
doning the  badly  wounded  to  the  merciless  ven- 
geance of  the  victors.  ^ 

As  the  Parthians  were  little  acquainted  with  Disastrom 

•*  retreat  of 

the   art  of  conducting  sieges,    Charrae   might  the  Ro- 
have  long  bid  them  defiance,  had  it  been  supplied  ™"^** 
with  magasTines  adequate  to  the   support  of  a 
numerous  army.     But  as  such  stores  were  want- 
ing, and  the  enemy  was  master  of  all  the  sur- 
rounding country,  Crassus  determined  to  escape 
in  the  night ;   and  the  better  to  effect  this  pur- 
pose, delayed  his  melancholy  march  till  the  wane 
of  the  moon*      The  disasters   suffered  by  his 
army  had  destroyed  subordination.  Several  con- 
siderable parties  had  taken  their  flight  towards 
Syria,  particularly  five  hundred  horsemen,  headed 
by  Cassius,  who,  being  advised  to  wait  a  few 
days  till  the  moon  should  have  passed  Scorpion, 
said,  that  of  all  signs  in  the  zodiac  he  minded 
only    Sagittarius.^     Crassus    soon   afterwards 
moved  in  a  dark  night  from  Charras  towards  the 
projecting  branches  of  mount  Masius,   which 

**  Dion  &  Plutarch,  ubi  supra.  ^  flutarch.  p.  SSt. 
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CHAP,  separate  Mesopotamia  from  Armenia.  Could 
xxviiL  Yie  reach  this  country,  he  entertained  the  hope 
of  meeting  with  protection  from  his  ally  Ar- 
tuasdes,  though  many  of  his  ofiScers  were  in- 
clined rather  to  fear  that,  if  they  escaped  the 
Surena,  it  would  only  be  to  fall  into  the  equally 
^  cruel  hands  of  his  master  Orodes,  then  ravaging 
Armenia.  The  former  of  thesd  dread  com- 
manders was  seen  advancing  in  full  speed  upon 
the  rear-guard  of  the  Romans,  at  the  same  time 
that  their  van  began  to  ascend  the  mountains* 
Death  of  The  Surena,  who  wished  not  to  urge  the  pursuit 
Otym^  i^  such  unfavourable  ground,  summoned  by  his 
dMxi.  4.  heralds  Crassus  to  a  conference ;  and  himself 
mountmg  an  iemmence,  unbent  his  bow  m  token 
of  friendship.  Crassus,  though  suspicious  of 
treachery,  was  over-ruled  by  his  men  and  officers  : 
he  descended  therefore  with  the  tribunes  Octa- 
vius  and  Petronius,  and  a  few  other  Romans, 
the  Surena  meeting  him  as  had  been  agreed  on, 
with  an  equal  number  of  Farthians.  They  had 
no  sooner  come  in  presence  of  each  other,  than 
the  Surena  congratulated  Crassus  on  gaining 
Orodes,  the  king  of  kings,  for  his  friend.  My 
master,  he  said,  has  sent  you  a  present ;  and  at 
the  same  time  ordered  to  be  brought  to  him  a 
horse  magnificently  caparisoned.  A  groom  then 
seizing  Crassus  threw  him  on  horseback,  while 
another  began  to  scare  the  horse  with  shouts 
and  lashes.  Octavius,  however,  seized  the  reins, 
and  ha'^dng  stabbed  one  of  the  Barbarians,  was 
himself  stabbed  in  the  back  by  the  other.  In 
the  bloody  tumult  that  followed,  Crassus  was 
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slain^  and  most  of  the  Romans  who  had  accoin-  chap. 
panied  him ;  for  the  Parthians  being  apprised  ^^^^^^ 
of  the  scene  ready  to  be  transacted,  were  pre- 
pared to  spring  forward  to  abet  the  contumelious 
treachery  of  their  general.  After  the  death  of 
Crassus»  the  greater  part  of  the  army  surren- 
dered  y  a  feeble  remnant  still  pursued  its  flight ; 
of  a  hundred  thousand  men,  legionaries  or 
allies,  that  had  entered  Mesopotamia,  it  was 
computed  that  not  one-tenth  part  returned  into 
Syria.^^ 

Crassus,  who  thus  perished  a  mockery  to  the  His  hetA 
Parthians,  was  one  of  three  men  who  had  for  orod». 
seven  years  domineered  over  the  Romans,  the 
proud 'tyrants  of  nations.  His  head  was  sent  to 
Orodes  in  Armenia,  who  had  by  this  time  en- 
tered into  a  composition  with  Artuasdes,  and 
who,  at  the  moment  that  he  received  the  ghastly 
present,  was  actually  solemnizing  the  nuptials  of 
his  son  Pacorus  with  the  sister  of  the  Armenian 
king.  At  the  end  of  the  entertainment  these 
barbarous  kings,  as  they  are  commonly  de<emed, 
were  amused  with  hearing  the  recital  of  Greek 
verses.  The  Msenades  of  Euripides  was  the 
subject :  this  piece  was  in  rehearsal  under  the 
direction  of  Jason  of  Tralles,  a  celebrated  tra- 
gedian, who,  upon  the  introduction  of  the  Su- 
rena's  messengers,  with  their  disgustful  trophy, 
immediately  assumed  the  mask  of  Agav^,  and 
recited   the   words   of  that    frantic    princess, 

"^  Dion  Catsiui,  &  Plutarch^  p.  562. 
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CHAP,  when  she  displayed  the  bloody  head  of  her  son 

,^^  Pentheus.* 

Triumph        Meanwhile,   the   destruction  of  the   Roman 

Siu  ^^^  army  in  Mesopotamia  had  laid  aU  the  Greek 
cities  in  that  vast  region  at  the  mercy  of  the 
Parthians.  In  Seleucia,  the  principal  of  these 
cities,  the  Surena  entertained  the  people  with 
an  exhibition  that  burlesqued  the  Roman  tri- 
umphs ;  captives  marching  in  chains,  lictors 
bearing  the  fasces,  empty  purses  suspended  from 
poles,  with  crowds  of  Seleucian  courtesans  re. 
viling,  in  licentious  songs,  the  avarice  and 
cowardice  of  the  Romans.  To  render  these 
enemies  as  contemptible  as  they  were  odious, 
he  showed  to  the  senators  of  Seleucia,  (for  that 
place,  though  tributary  to  the  Parthians,  still 
maintained  internally  the  form  of  a  Greek  co- 
lony,) the  obscene  Milesian  tales  of  Aristides^, 
which  had  been  discovered  among  the  baggage 
of  a  Roman  officer.  The  senators  loudly  con- 
demned this  instance  of  profligacy,  but  whis- 
pered among  themselves  that  jlEsop  had  wisely 
represented*  all  men  with  two  pouches ;  one 
before  their  eyes,  containing  the  faults  of  others, 
and  one  tied  behind  their  backs,  filt^  with 
their  own :  for  the  Surena  who  disci^med  the 
infamy  of  reading  Milesian  tales,  was  himsdf 
attended,  even  in  his  militaiy  expeditions,  by 
waggons  loaded  with  harlots.^    The  senators 

^  Plutarch,  p.  562.  et  Euripidis  Bacehae.  v.  1200.,  ^c. 
^  The  age  of  tbb  Aristides  is  UDcertain. 

*7  This  perhaps  was  ob  nobilitatem,  as  Tacitus  says  of  the  Ger- 
man chiefs.    De  Mor.  Germanon  c.  18. 
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also  remarked  to  each  other,  that  most  of  the  chap. 
Arsacidas,  even  the  most  illustrious,  were  born  xxyuL^ 
of  Milesian  ^  and  Ionian  courtesans. 

The  power  of  Crassus  had  long  formed  a  Views  of 
balance  between  that  of  Caesar  and  Pompey.  fnd"£^ 
His  destruction,  therefore,  with  the  ruin  of  his  t"*^* 

1  .   r»     /»         former 

vast  army,  left  a  free  scope  to  these  chiefs,  first  sole  con- 
in  their  news  of  trampling  on  the  republic,  and  oiymp. 
afterwards  in -their  designs  of  supplanting  each.  £[*""•*• 
other.  Caesar  was  then  engaged  in  his  sixth 
campaign  in  Gaul,  amassing  treasures,  and  ex- 
ercising armies  in  the  suppression  of  rebellions 
excited  by  his  boundless  rapacity.  Pompey 
was  invested  with  command  in  both  Spains, 
which  he  exercised  by  his  lieutenants  :  he  was 
also  purveyor-general  of  the  empire,  in  which 
capacity  he  occasionally  made  voyages  to  Sicily, 
Sardinia,  and  Africa ;  but  his  attention  was 
chiefly  directed  to  the  affairs  of  the  capital,  the 
election  of  magistrates  in  Italy,  and  the  ap- 
pointment of  governors  or  generals  in  the  pro- 
vinces. .  The  year  following  Crassus*s  defeat, 
he  was  chosen  sole  consul,  and  exercised  con- 
sular power  without  a- colleague  from  the  first 
of  March  to  the  beginning  of  August,  when  he 
v^as  pleased  to  associate  with  him  in  office,  his 
father-in-law  Metellus  Scipio.  ® 

His  consulate  was  distinguished  by  three  de*  Three  im^ 
crees,  important  in  .their  consequences :  the  first  S^^* 
continued  to  Pompey  his  command  in  Spain  fox  ™®^«*  ^7 

**  Miletus  is  in  Caria,  a  district  separated  by  the  Mseander  from 
Ionia. 
•*  Dion  Cassius,  Appian.  Velleius,  l.ii.  c.  47. 
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CHAP,  tlie  space  of  five  years,  with  an  ample  allowance 
xxviiL  Qf  money  for  paying  his  legions :  the  second 
granted  to  Csesar  the  privilege  of  standing  can- 
didate for  the  consulship,  without  personally  ap- 
pearing in  Rome,  and  thereby  relinquishing 
his  command  in  Gaul:  the  third  forbad  all 
future  consuls  or  pretors  to  be  c^mployed  as 
governors  of  provinces  till  five  years  after  the 
expiration  of  their  magistracies.  ^* 
Cassiusde-  Amidst  the  personal  interests  which  engrossed 
ria  ^'  ^nst  *^®  heads  of  the  republic,  (for  their  usurpations 
theParthi-  met  with  coutinual  opposition  from  the  sounder 
*"**  part  of  the  senate),  no  vigorous  measures  were 
taken  for  repelling  the  dangers  that  threatened 
on  the  side  of  Parthia.  That  haughty  power 
prepared  to  follow  up  the  dreadful  blow  which  it 
had  inflicted,  by  expelling  the  Romans  firom 
Asia.  Shortly  sfter  Crassus's  defeat,  Syria  be- 
came a  prey  to  incursions,  and  must  have  been 
totally  lost  but  for  the  zeal  and  spirit  of  Caius 
Cassius,  quaestor  to  the  late  unfortunate  gover- 
nor. In  virtue  of  this  office,  Cassius  assembled 
the  feeble  remnant  of  Romans  and  allies  that 
had  escaped  the  disaster  at  Charras,  and  as- 
sumed sych  a  commanding  attitude,  that  the 
Parthians,  who  expected  to  find  Syria  defence- 
less, thought  fit  to  repass  the  Euphrates, .  pur- 
posing to  return  next  year  in  more  formidable 
numbers.  ^'  But  before  their  second  expedition, 
the  Surena,  whose  glory  offended  the  pride  of  a 

7«  Plutarch,  in  Pomp. 

71  Tit.  Liv.  Epitom.  1.  cviii.  Velleius,  1.  ii.  C.46. 
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jealous  master,  had  fallen  a  victim  to  royal  in-   chap. 
gratitude.  ^    Orodes  plac^,  at  the  head  of  the  ,xxvm. 
invading  army,    his   own   son  Pacorus,  whose 
youth  was  assisted  by  the  advice  of  Osaces,  a 
generar  renowned  in  eastern  warfare,  but  not 
destined  to  reap  laurels  in  the  west«     By  this 
tim^  the  Romans  had  sent  as  governor  into  Syria 
Calphurnius  fiibulus,  who  had  been  consul  with 
Caesar  eight  years  before*     Cicero  was  also  ap-  Cicero 
pointed  to  command  in  CiJicia,  at  the  distance  S^cuida. 
of  twelve  years  after  his  memorable  consulship*  Oiymp. 

■',  ,  ,    .  ^     clxxxii.2. 

ihese  appomtments  happened  m  consequence  B.c-5i, 
of  Pompey's  law  just  mentioned:   for,  as  the 
actual  magistrates^were  not  allowed  to  hold  pro- 
vinces till  five  years  after  the  expiration  of  their 
offices,  it  was  fliought  fit  that  the  provinces,  now 
vacant,  i^hould  be  assigned,  by  lot,  to  those  who 
had  been  consuls  at  home^  but  who  had  not 
hitherto  been  employed  as  proconsuls  abroad. 
The  honour,  which  chance  conferred  upon  him, 
was   extremely  disagreeable    to   Cicero^*:    his 
talentsr  he  well  knew,  were  better  fitted  for  the 
senate  or  the  assembly,  than  for  the  command 
of  armies :  he,  however,  put  himself  at  the  head 
of  above  15,000  men  in  Cilicia,  and  circum- 
stances enabled  him,  even  in  his  military  capa- 
city, to  perform  signal  service  to  his  country. 
.    Cilicia  is  contiguous  both  to  Syria  and  to  ThePuv 
Cappadocia,  but  far  more  accessible  on  the  side  featedand 
of  the  latter.     Cicero,  who  had  made  sure  of  expelled 
the  assistance  of  the  kings  Ariobarzanes  and  na!"  ^" 

^<  Plutarch,  in  Crass.  71  Epiit.  ad  Attic.  I.  v.  c.  10. 
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CHAR  Dejotarus,  took  post  therefore  on  the  Cappa- 
xxviiL  (jQcian  frontier;    but,    upon  learning  that  the 
oiymp.      enemy  had  in  great  numbers  entered  Syria,  he 
KcTsu'  ^ade  haste  to  oross  mount  Amanus  into  that 
province,  where  the  Parthians  had  ravaged  the 
open  country,  and  shut  up  Bibulus  in  Antioclu 
Cicero's  well-judged  movement  determined  them 
to  raise  the  siege.  ^^    In  their  retreat  they  fell 
into  an  ambush  that  had  been  laid  for  them  by 
Cassius :  Osaces,  with  great  part  of  his  anny, 
was  slain ;  and  Pacorus,  his  royal  pupil,  narrowly 
escaped  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  victors. 
From  this  period  the  Roman  subjects  in  Syria 
and  Cilicia  lived  unmolested  for  a  dozen  years, 
by  incursions  or  even  by  alarms  on  the  side  of 
the  Euphrates ;  so  that  the  only  task  that  re- 
mained for  Cicero  was  to  chastise  the  predatory 
mountaineers  of  Amanus,  who,   being  natural 
enemies  to  all  regular  government,  had  revolted 
from  the   Romans,   and  zealously  co-operated 
with  the  eastern  invaders.  ^^ 
Last  four        In  the  same  year  that  brought  to  a  conclusion 
Smy     this  Parthian  war,  died  Ptolemy  XL  Auletes, 
Auietes.     father  to  the  too  celebrated  Cleopatra  III.  the 
c1xkE*2.    last  Greek   sovereign   of  Egypt.     During  the 
—cixxxu.  period  of  four  years  that  had  elapsed  since  his 
B.C. 55—  restoration  by  Gabinius  and  Mark  Antony,  the 
ascendancy  of  the  Roman  cohorts  left  to  guard 
his  person  and  throne  was  disturbed  by  only  one 
transaction  deemed  worthy  of  record.     The  first 
Ptolemies  had  spared  no  pains  to  recommend  to 

7*  Epist.  ad  Anic  I.t.  c.  SO.,       "«  Epist,  Familiur.  hxv,  c  4. 
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tJieir  Egyptian  subjects  the  airy  and  elegant  cHAP. 
solemnities  of  Greece  ^^  and  to  wean  them  from  ^xxvni. 
disgraceful  and  dire  rites,  especially  the  abomi* 
nation  bf  brute  worship^  But  amidst  the  growing 
degeneracy  of  the  Greeks  in  Egypt,  the  natives 
of  that  country  adhered  more  firmly  to  the 
strangest  arid  most  debasing  of  their  ancient  su- 
perstitions, which,  being  rivetted  in  their  hearts, 
they  were  prepared  to  defend  at  the  risk  of  their 
lives.  Of  this  atrocious  obstinacy  an  ill-fated 
Roman  was  the  victim.  In  practising  with 
the  javeUn  he  killed,  accidentally,  a  common 
and  little- valued  quadruped ;  but  in  that  part  of 
the  country,  the  cat  being  an  object  of  worship, 
the  Egyptians  were  thrown  into  tumult  by  the 
murder  of  a  god  ;  neither  the  magistrates,  nor 
the  king  himself,  nor  the  interposed  swords  of 
Roman  legionaries,  could  restrain  the  fury  of 
their  rage.  They  pursued  the  unhappy  delin-- 
quent  to  his  house,  and  having  dragged  him 
from  thence  to  the  public  place,  inflicted  on  him 
their  fiercest  vengeance  '^ ;  thus  exerting,  in  the 
cause  of  this  vile  anima;!,  a  degree  of  manhood 
to  which,  in  their  own  defence,  no  principle  of 
reason,  no  impulse  of  sentiment  had,  for  many 
ages,  been  able  to  rouse  them. 

Auletes,  during  his  whole  reign,  had  been  a 
vassal,  and  tributary  to  Rome,  or  rather  to  the 

^  Among  others,  the  procession  of  the  jcony^pos,  as  mentioned 
by  the  Scholiast  on  Callimachus,  Hymn  first,  and  confirmed  by  the 
decree  for  Ptolemy  Epiphanes's  deification :  Konj^ps  Apetoj,  ^c. 
line  S.     See  vol.  iii.  p.  365,  et  seqq. 

77  Diodorus  Siculus,  L  1.  ».  8.7. 
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CHAP,  chiefs  of  that  republic.     The  gratuities  with 
xxvm.  ^jji^jj  1^^  courted  one  description  of  Romans,  he 
often  borrowed  from   the   usurious  avarice  of 
another.  In  this  way  Rabirius,  a  Roman  knight, 
had  become  his  creditor  to  so  prodigious  an 
amount,  that  it  was  deemed  expecQent  to  ap- 
point  him    collector  of   the  king's   revenues* 
Rabiriufl,  however,  continued  but  a  short  time 
in  an  office  equally  dangerous  and  invidious ;  and 
was  happy  to  escape  into  Italy,  robbed  of  great 
part  of  his  fortunes.  ^ 
Hb  teste-        Shortly  before  his  demise,  Auletes  settled  the 
successicm  to  his  kingdom  in  a  manner  corres- 
ponding to  the  dependant  condition  in  which  it 
had  long  subsisted.    By  his  testament,  Egypt 
was  left  under  the  guardianship  of  Rome ;  and 
while  the  original  of  this  instrument  was  retained 
in  Alexandria,  a  copy  of  it,  duly  authenticated, 
was  transmitted  by  ambassadors  to  Pompey,  that 
it  might  by  him  be  deposited  in  .the  Roman 
treasury.  ^  According  to  this  instrument,  as  the 
king  left  two  sons  and  two  daughters,  the  elder 
of  the  sons  (placed  under  the  immediate  tutelage 
of  Pompey)  was  to  marry  the  elder  daughter, 
and  to  hold  with  her  an  associate  sovereignty. 
The  daughter  Cleopatra  was  in  her  seventeenth 
year :  her  brother  and  husband  was  enthroned 
the  year  after  his  accession,  when  he  attained 
theage  of  fourteen,  under  the  title  of  Ptolemy 
XII.  Dionysus. 

?•  Cicero.  Orat.  pro  Rabir.  79  Cesar  de  Bell.  Civil.  L  iiL 
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In  this  conjunct  reign,  the  first  event  of  im-  chap, 
portance  proceeded  from    the   licence  of  the  v^^^|[^ 
soldiery,    consisting    of   the    Romans    above-  Egyptian 
mentioned,  and  of  Asiatic  Greeks,  chiefly  Syrians  ^Ji^ 
and  Cilicians,    many  of  them   fugitive   slaves,  orders. 
outlaws,  and  robbers ;  for,  from  the  cowardice 
of  the  native  Egyptians,  6r  their  aversion  to  a 
military  life,  all  strangers  of  a  martial  descrip- 
tion had  been  long  welcome  among  them,  and 
found  ready  employment  in  their  army.     These 
adventurers  from  varibus  countries,    by  close 
association    with    each   other,    were    gradually 
moulded  into  one  uniform  character.^    Tliey 
protected  against  the  demands  of  justice,  all 
whom  they  favoured,  and  whom  profligacy  and 
audacity  made  worthy  of  their  fellowship.  Their 
numbers  exceeded  20,000 ;  and  no  body  of  men 
in  the  kingdom,  not  even  the  irritable  Alexan- 
drians, venturing  to  oppose  them,  they  plundered 
the  wealthy  citizens,  set  law  and  government  at 
defiance^   beset  the  gates  of  the  palace,    and 
called  for  the  heads   of  ministers.     Two  thou-: 
sand  of  them   were   cavalry,  distinguished   by 
superior  appointments,    and,  if  possible,  by  a 
fuller  indulgence  in  all  kinds  of  disorder.     The  ^^^^^j,  ^p 
sons  of  Bibulus,  Roman  proconsul  in  Syria,  two  the  sons  of 
youths  of  great  promise,  during  a  visit  which 
they  made  to  Egypt,  incurred^  we  know  not  for 
what  reason,  the  resentment  of  these  Egyptian 
horsemen,  and  were  cruelly  murdered  by.  them. 
The  >yhole  of  the  corps  should  seem  to  have 

••  Caesar  dc  Bell.  Civil.  I.  iii. 
B  B    ^2 
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CHAP,  been  involved  in  the  guilt  of  the  design  ;  but  the 
•  act  being  perpetrated  by  a  few,  Cleopatra,  or 
her  ministers,  had  the  spirit  to  seize  their  persons, 
and  to  send  them  in  fetters  to  Bibulus.     The 
behaviour  of  the  proconsul  and  father  is  cited  a^ 
a  rare  example  of  moderation.     He  remanded 
the  murderers    to   Cleopatra,    saying,  that  to 
require  atonement  for  their  crime  belonged  aot 
to  himself,  but  to  the  senate/* 
Cleopatra       Shortly  afterwards  we  find  Cleopatra,  pro* 
the  king,    bably  for  the  part  which  she  had  acted  in  this 
dom,  and  busiuess,    precipitated  from   her    throne,    and 
opposed     driven  in  exile  from  her  kingdom.     The  nii- 
iwny!^      nisters  of  her  juvenile  husband  were,  Pothinua, 
oiymp.      an  eunuch  who  had  long  had  the  care  of  his 
B.c,5i/  person,  and  Theodotus,  a  rhetorician,  who  had 
been  employed  as  his  preceptor.   Through  their 
perfidious  selfishness  co-operating  with  the  re- 
sentment of  the  soldiery,  Cleopatra  was  com- 
pelled to  fly  with  her  adherents  and  treasures 
into  Syria ;  and  Ptolemy  Dionysus  reigned  for  a 
few  months  without  a  partner.     The  queen  re- 
turned, strongly  reinforced,  towards  Pelusium. 
The  king  posted  himself  on  that  frontier  to  re* 
pel  invasion.   The  hostile  armies  were  encamped 
near  to  each  other ;  that  of  the  king  command- 
ing the  city  and  harbour  of  Pelusium. 
Roman  But  this  domestic  quarrel  was  not  left  to  be 

Oiympr*'  decided  by  the  exertions  of  the  parties  engaged 
cixxxii.5.  in  it;  for  Cleopatra's  whole  subsequent  history 
'       '    is  involved  in  that  of  the  contemporary  period 

•»  Valer.  Maunwliv.  c  1. 
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of  Roman  civil  war.  ^  Caesar  had  finished  his  c  H  a  p. 
cruel  conquest  of  Transalpine  Gaul  by  cutting  ^5^^^ 
off  the  right  hands®  of  those  who  manfully  de- 
fended Uxellodunum,  a  city  of  Giiienne.  He 
was  at  the  head  of  twelve  legions,  for  many  of 
which  he  had  found  employment  during  eight 
camjpaigns,  by  provoking  new  enemies  as  soon 
as  the  old  were  subdued  ;  and  all  of  which  his 
bravery  and  his  indulgence  had  attached  to  his 
person.  He  commanded  the  resources  of  two 
great  provinces,  the  nearer  of  which  (Cisalpine 
Gaul)  hung  like  a  stormy  cloud  over  Rome,  the 
seat  of  elegance  and  power,  inhabited  or  fre** 
quented  by  all  persons  distinguished  in  the 
empire.  Such  means  of  mischief,  and  such  in- 
centives to  usurpation  were  in  the  hands  of  a 
man,  who,  from  his  first  appearance  in  public 
life,  had  lost  no  opportunity  to  foment  disorder 
and  weaken  government.  His  views  were  not 
only  suspected,  but  denounced ;  and  the  sounder 
part  of  the  senate,  with  all  those  among  the 
people,  who  yet  retained  any  veneration  for  the 

*'  My  narrative  is  thus  brought  back,  through  many  dark  and  in- 
tricate stages,  to  the  same  sort  of  transactions  and  the  same  scenes, 
from  which  it  commenced ;  the  memorable  conflicts  in  the  East 
among  Alexander's  captains.  The  issues  of  the  Grecian  and  Ro- 
man warfares  differed,  indeed,  widely;  since,  by  the  former,  the 
well- harmonised  empire  of  Alexander  was  divided  ;  and  by  the  lat- 
ter, the  dominions  of  Rome  were  reduced  under  one  master. 
From  the  circumstances  under  which  they  happened,  both  revolu- 
tions were  bad  in  themselves,  and  both  were  attended  with  still 
worse  consequences.  The  extinction  of  the  Greek  kinndoms  was 
succeeded  by  four  slothful  and  tasteless  centuries  of  imperial  des- 
potism ;  and  the  dissolution  of  Roman  power  was  followed  by  t. 
thousand  years  of  dark  barbarism  and  bloody  anarchy. 

0  De  Bell.  Gallic.  1  viii.  c.  44. 
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CHAP,  ancient  constitution,  trembled  at  the  thoughts 
^^^^^^'  of  being  l^d  prostrate,  with  their  families  and 
future  hopes,  at  the  feet  of  a  military  despot. 
Of  ail  men  concerned  in  this  catastrophe,  Pom- 
pey,  long  Caesar's  coadjutor,  seemed  the  least 
to  apprehend  it.  As  Caesar  commanded  both 
Gauls,  Pompey  was  master  of  the  two  Spains, 
in  which  he  had  great  armies  at  his  disposal. 
By  another  extraordinary  appointment,  he  con- 
trolled all  the  shipping  and  commerce  of  the 
empire.  His  name  was  respected  or  terrible  in 
the  rich  countries  beyond  the  Hadriatic,  where 
he  had  subdued  kingdoms,  and  established  pro- 
consuls, and  where  the  allies  or  vassals  of  Rome 
had  long  looked  up  to  Pompey,  and  principally 
depended  on  his  patronage.  He  had  recently 
been  sole  consul,  which  made  him  a  sort  of  king 
in  Italy,  in  many  parts  of  which  his  veterans 
had  been  rewarded  with  lands  through  the  credit 
of  their  general.  Upon  his  recovery  from  a 
short  indisposition,  public  rejoicings  were  ce- 
lebrated through  the  whole  of  that  country,  as 
for  the  safety  of  a  great  and  beloved  monarch. 
So  much  real  power,  swelled  by  such  boundless 
popularity,  made  this  credulous  child  of  for- 
tune  form'  a  false  estimate  of  himself  and  his 
competitor.  When  told  of  Caesar's  great  mili- 
tary force,  and  its. nearness  to  Italy,  he  said  he 
had  only  to  stamp  his  foot,  and  armies  would 
spring  up  from  the  ground.  By  the  death  of 
his  wife  Julia,  Caesar's  daughter,  he  had  not  to 
endure  any  painful  struggle  in  his  resolution  of 
taking  arms  against  the  father  of  that  most  af- 
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fectionate  woman ;  and  when  Csesar  disobeyed  chap. 
the  senate,  and  refused  to  disband  his  legions,  ^^v™- 
Pompey  acknowledged  the  absolute  necessity  of 
the  war,  and  >^itertfiUned  not  the  smallest  doubt 
of  his  ability  to  bring  it  to  a  happy  issue.  He 
expected,  however,  that  his  rival  would  tempo- 
rise, and  long  ponder  his  arduous  undertaking 
before  be  passed  the  Rubicon.  But  the  auda- 
city and  celerity  of  Caesar  disconcerted  all  his 
measures.  Having  passed  the  Rubicon  in  De- 
cember, Ceesar  was  master  of  Rome  and  Italy, 
and  had  compelled  Pompey,  with  all  his  ad- 
herents, to  fly  from  Brundusium,  before  the 
end  of  the  following  January.  He  then  hastened 
into  Spain,  and  in  a  war  which  he  has  described 
with  equal  perspicuity  and  dignity  **,  converted 
the  hostile  legions  in  that  country  into  friendly 
auxiliaries.  On  ln&  way  thither,  the  siege  of 
Marseilles  threatened  unseasonably  to  detain 
hiai ;  for  the  Massilians,  aristocratic  in  their  do- 
mestic policy,  warmly  espoused  the  cause  of 
Pompey  and' the  senate.  But  having  committed 
diat  siege  in  the  spring  to  the  zeal  of  Decimus 
Brutus,  he  marched  as  abovesaid  into  Spain, 
and  completed  its  conquest  in  the  summer.  In 
his  return  towards  Italy  in  the  autumn,  he  re- 
ceived the  submission  of  Marseilles  ;  he  entered 
Rome  in  September ;  and  on  the  15th  of  Oc- 
tober,* set  sail  for  Epirus,  that,  being  paramount 
in  the  West*,  he  might  gain  an  equal  ascend- 
ency in  the  eastern  division  of  the  empire. 

*«  De  Bell.  Civil  I.  i.  c.  97.  et  seq. 

^  Pompey^s  flight  from  Rome  rendered  C»«ar  eventutlly  the 
B^  4 
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CHAP.  His  warfare  in  that  quarter,  which  he  has 
v^^^:  himself,  also,  admirably  related**,  is  the 
Batde  of  most  iUustrious  example  in  history,  of  a  sue- 
01^.**'  cessful  invasion  against  an  enemy  not  only 
Br™4^^  iitronger  by  land,  but  absolutely  master  at  sea. 
Pompey's  admirals,  Bibulus,  Scipio,  and  his 
elder  son  Cneius,  commanded  fleets  collectively 
amounting  to  800  sail.  Yet  Caesar  found  means 
to  transport  an  army  across  the  Hadriatic,  and 
having  in  the  course  of  a  long  campaign  sig- 
nalised his  skill  and  prowess,  completely  out- 
generaled Pompey  in  the  battle  of  Pharsalia. 
His  heavy  infantry  amounted  to  22,000 ;  Pom- 
pey's  to  45,000.  In  cavalry  and  light  troops, 
his  inferiority  was  still  greater.  Pompey  had 
the  river  Enipeus  on  his  right.  He  therefore 
flanked  his  left  with  the  whole  of  his  horse  and 
archers,  expecting  that  these  forces,  after  re- 
pelling the  unequal  cavalry  of  Caesar,  would 
turn  his  right  wing,  and  gain  a  complete  victory. 
But  that  able  antagonist,  having  drawn  eight 
choice  cohorts  from  the  line,  posted  them  in  the 
rear  of  his  own  horse,  which,  as  had  been  fore- 
seen, was  dispersed ;    but  those  who  had  de- 


master  of  Italy,  and  his  flight  from  Italy  enabled  Caesar  to  send  d^* 
tachments  to  Sicily,  Sardinia,  and  Africa,  while  he  marched  in 
person  into  Spain.  Success  every  where  attended  his  arms,  ex- 
cept in  the  province  of  Africa,  where  his  lieutenant  Curio  was  oat 
oj6^  with  his  whole  army,  by  Juba  king  of  Numidia,  the  personal 
enemy  of  Curio,  who,  in  bis  capacity  of  tribune  of  the  people, 
had  recently  moved  a  decree  for  depriving  that  Numidian  prince  of 
bis  kingdom.  De  Bell.  Civil.  1.  ii.  c37— 44. 
•«  De  Bell  Civil.  1.  iii.  c.  1— lOO. 
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feaited  it,  were  suddenly  opposed  in  front  b J;  a  chap. 
new  and  unexpected  enemy.  The  late  victorious  ,^^"^; 
horsemen  were  thus  put  to  the  rout ;  and  their 
precipitate  flight  abandoned  to  the  legionary 
^word  the  archers  and  slingers  that  had  been 
intermixed  with  them.  Caesar's  select  cohorts 
then  turned  on  Pompey's  left,  and  the  havoc 
made  by  them  in  this  quarter  speedily  decided 
the  engagement.  With  the  loss  of  200  men 
and  SO  officers,  Caesar  says  that  he  destroyed 
15,000  of  the  enemy,  and  made  24,000  pri- 
soners. ^ 

Fompey,  after  the  battle,  escaped  to  the  sea-  Pompey'« 
coast,  embarked  for  Mitylen^  in  Lesbos,  where  ^j^^ 
he   took   on  board  his  wife  Cornelia  and  his  Egypt— 
younger  son  Sextus,  collected  2000  men  in  Cy-  Peiunum. 
prus  and  Cilicia,  and  steered  his  course  towards  ^^^R}  j 
Egypt,  that,  until  a  more  favourable  turn  of  his  B.  c.  u. 
affairs,    he   might  find  protection  with  young 
Ptolemy,  his  pupil.     Upon  the  coast  of  Syria  he 
learned,  that  the  citizens  of  Antioch  had  come 
to  a  resolution  not  to  receive  him  ;  he  purposed 
therefore  to   proceed   directly  to  Alexandria, 
when  in  his  design  of  passing  by  Pelusium,  he 
beheld  many  war  gallies  near  the  harbour,  great 
numbers  of  men  stationed  on  the  shore,  and  all 
such  marks  of  military  preparation,  as  left  in 
him  little  doubt  that  the  king,   to  whom  he 
came,  was  there  present  in  person.     He  accord- 
ingly cast  anchor,  and  sent  a  few  of  his  officers 
to  intimate  his  situation  and  his  wishes.      The 

'^  De  Bell.  CiTil.  1.  iii.  c.  t«.  et  seq. 
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CHAP,  king's  counsellors  were  divided  in  opinion :  if  pro- 
^^"^^^^^  tection  should  be  given  to  Pompey,  they  might 
provoke  the  resentment  of  Caesar ;  if  Pompey, 
after  being  rejected  by  them,  should  ever  re- 
establish his  afikirs,  they  must  expect  his  utmost 
vengeance :  the  wisest  course,  with  so  formid- 
able a  fugitive,  which  is  said  to  have  been  sug- 
gested by  Theodotus  above-mentioned,  appeared 
to  be  his  immediate  murder.  The  execution  of 
this  design  was  committed  to  Achillas,  military 
commander  in  the  district,  and  Septimius,  a 
Roman  tribune,  now  in  the  service  of  Egypt, 
and  who  had  formerly  followed  Pompey  in  his 
war  against  the  pirates.  These  men  put  fixmi 
shore  in  a  small  boat,  and  rowed  to  Pompey's 
galley,  on  pretence  of  conducting  him  into 
the  king's  presence.  The  meanness  of  the 
equipage,  and  the  want  of  ceremony  in  the  ad- 
dress, created  su^cion  in  Pompey's  friends, 
who,  with  his  wife  Cornelia  and  son  Sextus, 
anxiou£»ly  dissuaded  him  from  leaving  them. 
But  having  gone  too  far  to  recede,  he  repeated 
two  lines  of  Euripides^ 

"  Who  ventures  thoughtlesff^  on  a  tyrant's  shore, 
Rengns  all  freedom,  that  was  his,  before.** 

Two  of  his  servants  descended  into  the  boat  tx> 
assist  him  as  he  removed  into  it|  not  a  word 
was  uttered,  until  Pompey  looking  steadfastly 
at  Septimius,  asked  whether  they  had  not  for- 
merly been  acquainted.  The  tribune  only 
assented  by  a  nod  ;  upon  which  Achillas  stabbed 
Pompey,  and  the  work  of  death  was  instantly 
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completed  by  his  ruffian  attendants.  The  king,  chap. 
at  the  head  of  his  troops,  was  drawn  up  on  the  ^^xviil 
coast ;  Cornelia  and  Sextus  stood  on  the  deck 
of  their  vessel  in  trembling  perplexity.  The 
catastrophe  could  be  seen  from  both  sides ;  and 
the  shrieks  of  the  spectators  at  sea  were  dis- 
tinctly  heard  by  those  on  shore.  As  if  a  signal 
had  been  given,  all  the  Roman  vessels  cut  their 
cables  and  fled.  ^ 

Thus  perished  the  "  Great  Pompey,"  who 
had  borne  a  longer  sway  in  Rome  than  any 
citizen  before  him.  Great  in  war,  he  was 
ruined  through  an  over- weaning  confidence; 
able  in  politics,  he  was  disgraced  by  a  per- 
petual and  useless  dissimulation.  Hje  had  at- 
tained pre-eminence  in  power  by  a  combination 
of  favourable  circumstances ;  but  he  wanted 
wisdom  to  improve  his  good  fortune  ;  his  am- 
bition was  greater  than  his  abilities,  and  his 
situation  far  loftier  than  his  mind.  He  was 
solicitous,  however,  that  his  honours  should  be 
conferred,  not  usurped  ;  whereas  his  now  pros- 
perous rival  looked  only  to  dominion,  altogether 
regardless  of  the  means  by  which  he  ac- 
quired it. 

After  the  battle  of  Pharsalia,  as  it  had  been  Cesar  in 
the  only  care  of  Pompey  to  provide  for  his  fj^^^ 
escape,  so  the  sole  object  of  Caesar  was  to  pur-  ^T^** 
sue  and  overtake  him.      He  arrived  at  Alex-  dria. 
andria,  only  three  days  after  Pompey  had  been  ^Ixxui  i 

B.  C.  4^. 

^  Tit.  Liv.  Epitoni.  1.  cxii.    Appian.  de  Ball.  Civil.  1.  ii.  &  Plu- 
tarch, in  Pompeio. 
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CHAP,  slain  at  Pelusium,  and  a  very  short  time  after 
xxvm.  |.|jg  news  of  that  event  had  reached  the  former 
city.  The  forces,  which  Caesar  transported 
with  him  thither,  amounted  to  no  more  than 
3200  legionary  soldiers,  and  a  body  of  800 
horse,  under  the  convoy  of  ten  stout  Rhodian 
gallies  and  a  small  squadron  from  Lesser  Asia. 
Twenty-two  Egyptian  vessels  guarded  the  har- 
bour ;  fifty  well  equipped  gallies  had  been  sent 
to  the  Ionian  sea,  to  reinforce  Pompey's  fleet, 
and  were  now  upon  their  return,  after  learning 
his  defeat  in  Thessaly.  There  was  also  a  con- 
siderable number  of  troops  in  Alexandria  by 
way  of  garrison.  Under  these  circumstances 
Caesar  thought  fit  to  remain  at  anchor,  until 
Theodotus,  the  prime  mover  in  Pompey's  mur- 
der, brought  to  him  the  head  of  this  vanquished 
rival,  at  sight  of  which,  being  seized  with  a 
momentary  compunction,  he  shed  tears.  He 
received,  however,  with  complacence,  Pompey*s 
ring,  impressed  with  an  armed  lion,  and  long 
respected  as  the  signet  by  which  his  acts  were 
attested  over  all  parts  of  the  empire.  ^  Upon 
coming  on  shore,  Qaesar  was  attended  in  quality 
of  consul  with  lictors  bearing  the  fasces.  This 
display  of  authority,  by  which  the  majesty  of 
young  Ptolemy  seemed  to  be  violated,  offended 
the  Egyptian  soldiers  in  garrison,  and  still  more 
the  tumultuary  populace  of  Alexandria.  Caesar 
condescended  to  remonstrate  with  and  to  soothe 
them ;  but  to  ftustrate  any  effects  of  their  return- 

*»  Platarch.  ia  Pomp.  Conf.  Dion.  CtaniM,  L  jB,  p.  lt9. 
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ing  resentment,  fixed  his  abode  in  the  strongest  chap. 
part  of  the  palace  adjacent  to  the  sea-shore,  and  ,^v^J; 
defended  on  the  land-side  by  the  theatre,  which 
served    him   by  way  of  citadel.      During   the 
following  days,  many  of  his  soldiers  met  with 
insults  in  the  streets,  and  a  few  of  them  were 
slain.  Notwithstanding  these  unpromising  symp-  Reouires 
toms,  he  proceeded,  before  any  reinforcements  and  c?co- 
arrived  to  him,  to  exercise  the  jurisdiction  to  ?»*«•«. to 

1.11         1  1        1-  1/*  .11  submit 

which  he  thought  himself  entitled  as  represent-  their  dif: 
ing  the  Roman  commonwealth.     Accordingly,  J^his^. 
he  issued  his  mandate  that  the  kings,  meaning  bitration, 
thereby  Cleopatra  and  her  brother,  should  sus- 
pend their  mutual  hostilities,   and  conformably 
to   the   injunction   in  their  father's  testament, 
submit  the  differences,  which  had  armed  them 
against  each   other,   to   the  arbitration  of  the 
Roman  consul.     Agreeably  to  this   command, 
both  young  Ptolemy  and  his  sister  sent  agents 
to  that  division  of  the  palace  which  Cassar  had 
occupied.     The  king  still  remained  at  the  head 
of  his  troops  near  Pelusium ;  the  queen  had  not 
yet  ventured  to  set  foot  in  Egypt.  ^ 

Only  a  few  months  before  this  period,  and  Character 
immediately  previous  to  the  rupture  with  her  patra?^ 
brother,  Cleopatra  had  received  a  visit  from 
Cneius,  Pompey's  elder  son,  to  whom,  besides 
committing  to  him  an  Egyptian  squadron  for 
his  father's  service,  she  is  believed  to  have  sur- 
reiidered  her  person.  •*     Seven  years  before,  her 

••  Dion  Cassias,  I.  zlii.    Cesar  de  Bell.  Civil.  1.  iii.    Plutarch,  in 
Cssar. 
9^  Plutarch,  in  Pompeio. 
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CHAP,  opening  charms    had  inflamed    the  profligate 
xxviiL  jyTart  Antony,  vrhen  he  served  in  Egypt  under 
Gabinius.  ^    Cleopatra  was  now  in  her  twentieth 
year,  brilliant  in  beauty,  and  surrounded  with  all 
those  graces  that  render  beauty  resistless.     Her 
voice   sounded  like  the  sweetest  music.      She 
spoke  many  languages  with  propriety  and  deli- 
cacy.    She  could  assume  all  characters  at  will, 
which  all  alike  became  her;    and  being  con- 
scious of  the  full  extent  of  her  powers,   em- 
ployed them  uniformly  in  the  whole  following 
course  of  her  reign  of  eighteen  years,  in  the 
service    of    an     ambition     unprincipled     and 
boundless. 
Her  clan-        The  amorous  character  of  Caesar  was  a  matter 
^f  to       ^f  public  notoriety ;  and  she  doubted  not  that, 
^^^^^'      by  obtaining  an  interview,  she  could  gain  his 
favour.     To  elude  the  vigilance  of  Ptolemy, 
and  especially  of  his  minister   Pothinus,   the 
chief  instrument  in  her  expulsion,  she  trusted 
herself  to  a  small  skiffs,  and  having  reached  the 
harbour  of  Alexandria,  was,  without  the  assist- 
ance of  any  other  confidant  than  ApoUodorus, 
a  Greek  of  Sicily,  carried  by  him  as  a  package 
of  goods  into  Caesar's  apartment.     That  con- 
queror delighted  in  the  wiles  of  love,  as  in 
those  of  war.     Her  device  highly  pleased  him ; 
he  was  subdued,    or  rather  enslaved,  by  her 
person  and  conversation.     Shje  slept  with  him 
that  night,  and  became  pregnant  of  a  son,  called 
Caesarion  from  his  father.  ^ 

9*  See  above.  ^  Dion  Cassius  &  Plutarch,  in  Caesar. 
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The  following  morning  a  summons  was  sent  chap. 
to  her  brother  to  attend  the  consular  tribunal*  v^^^"; 
Ptolemy  obeyed  j  but  finding  Cleopatra  already  He  endea- 
in  the  palace,  he  rushed  out  of  doors,  and  tear-  ^othJthe 
ing  the  diadem  from  his  head,  proclaimed  to  the  Aicxan- 
Alexandrians  the  conspiracy  formed  against  him. 
To  appease  the  king,  and  avert  the  rising  tumult, 
Caesar  ventured  to  meet  the  citizens  and  soldiers 
in  one  of  those  assemblies,  which,  from  the  popular 
institutions  of  the  kingdom  of  Macedon,  were 
familiar  to  all  the  capitals  belonging  to  that  empire. 
The  testament  of  Ptolemy  Auletes  was  recited  : 
Caesar  gave  assurances  that  his  only  design  was 
to  procure  an  exact  compliance  with  it :  but  in 
order  to  gain  the  whole  assembly,  whether  par- 
tisans of  Ptolemy  or  Cleopatra,  he  added,  that 
in  conformity  to  their  father's  will,  not  only 
Ptolemy  Dionysus  and  Cleopatra  should  reign  in 
Egypt,  but  that  the  two  younger  children  of  the 
late  king,  Ptolemy  junior  (for  he  never  obtained 
any  higher  title)  and  Arsinoe,  should  be  married 
according  to  the  Egyptian  laws,  and  hold  an 
associate  sovereignty  in  Cyprus.  ^    Nothing  he 
knew  could  be  more  pleasing  than  this  arrange- 
ment to  the  Alexandrians,  who  had  testified  the 
utmost  displeasure  at  the  recent  usurpation  of 
Cyprus  by  the  Romans. 

The  war  of  Alexandria,  as  it  is  called,  might  War  of 
have  thus  been  prevented,  could  Pothinus,  who  drkTex" 
guided  the  counsels  of  Ptolemy  Dionysus,  have  S^^i^jJ^j^ 
reposed  any  confidence  in  the  promised  forgive-    , 

M  Dion  Cassias,  1.  xlii.  p.  ^01.  Sc  Plutarch,  in  Caesar. 
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ness  of  Cleopatra.     But,  as  he  well  knew  the 
relentless  mind  of  that  princess,  he  saw  no  other 
means  of  safety,  either  for  himself  or  his  master, 
than  the  excitement  of  ill-stifled  animosities.  By 
a  number  of  low  artifices,  worthy  of  a'  servile 
courtier  and  an  eunuch,  he  contrived  to  agitate 
the  minds  of  the  Alexandrians,  while  he  secretly 
moved  to  bolder  designs  Achillas,  the  murderer 
of  Pompey,  for  whom,  as  the  fittest  person  for 
his  purpose,  he  had  procured  the  command  of 
the  army  recently  assembled  at  Pelusium.  Achil- 
las  was  exhorted  to  march  with  all  speed  to 
Alexandria,  that,  by  a  sudden  assault,  he  might 
crush  the  handful  of  Romans  within  its  walls. 
The  movements  of  the  Egyptian  army  did  not 
escape  Caesar's  vigilance.     At  his  desire,  Pto- 
lemy .  sent  to  penetrate   Achillas*s  intentions, 
Dioscorides  and  Serapion,  two  persons  of  note, 
who,  in  the  time  of  Ptolemy  Auletes,  had  both 
of  them  headed  embassies  to  Rome.     Achillas 
had  no  sooner  beheld  them  than,  without  listen- 
ing to  a  word  of  apology,  he  consigned  them  to 
the  executioner.    Upon  learning  this  proceeding, 
Caesar  was  more  careful  than  ever  to  retain  the 
young  king  in  his  power  ^,  that  hostilities  on  the 
part   of  Achillas    might  involve   the  guilt   of 
rebellion. 

Meanwhile  that  general  entered  Alexandria. 
He  commanded  20,000  mercenaries,  the  princi- 
pal  military  force  of  the  kingdom  ;  and  through 
the  intrigues  of  Pothinus,  his  secret  confederate, 


*5  Caesar  de  Bell.  Civil.  1.  tii. 
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was  assured  of  the  co-operation  of  the  fleet,  chap. 
Having  occupied  the  contiguous  parts  of  the  y^^^™: 
t^ity,  he  advanced  towards  Caesar's  quarters,  but 
found  the  avenues  to  them  so  skilfully  fortified, 
and  so  manfully  defended,  that,  with  all  his  vast 
superiority  of  numbers,  he  was  unable  in  any 
part  to  make  an  impression.    While  this  warfare 
deformed  the  beautiful  streets  and  noble  edifices 
of  Alexandria,  one  fiercer  and  more  memorable 
raged  in  the  harbour.^     Fifty  gallies  sent,  as  Sea-fight 
above  mentioned,  to  the  Ionian  sea,  had  by  this  bourfaiS' 
time  returned  into  port.    They  were  completely  fuming  of 
equipped:  and,  as  they  had  recently  sailed  to  inBru- 
co-operate  with  the  unfortunate  Pompey,  were  ^^^^' 
the  more  easily  encouraged  to  oppose  his  ad- 
versary, now  likely  to  be  overwhelmed  in  his 
turn  by  Achillas  and  his  army.     This  squadron 
of  fifty  gallies,  with  the  twenty-two  guardships 
in  the  harbour,  attacked  the  Roman  fleet.   .The 
combat  would  have  been  altogether  unequal, 
but  for  the  persevering  valour  and  matchless 
skill  of  the  Rhodians.    Through  their  exertions, 
Caesar  obtained  a  complete  victory,  and  com* 
manded  the  whole  of  the  hostile  ships  to  be 
burned,  because  he  had  not  a  man  to  spare  by 
whom  any  of  them  could  be  occupied.     The 
fierceness  of  the  conflagration  having  destroyed 
the  arsenal,  from  thence  communicated  itself  to 
the  contiguous  buildings,  particularly  the  com 
magazine ;  and,  having  finally  seized  the  library 
in  Bruchion,  consumed  that  noble  edifice^  con- 

^  For  the  localities  referred  to>  see  vo),  ii.  p.  15;4.  &  p.  3i8.  et  acq. 
VOL.  IF.  e  C 
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CHAP,  taining  400,000  volumes.  ^    In  the  midst  of  this 
xxviiL  ruinous  sc^ne,  Caesar  availed  himself  of  the  con- 
fusion  occasioned  by   it,    to  seize  with   little 
difficulty  the  light-house  on  the  isle  of  Pharus, 
and  to  secure  it  by  a  garrison.  •^ 
Opcr-  The  disaster  which  happened  to  the  noblest 

^thbthc  q^3.rter  of  their  city,  afflicted  the  Alexandrians^ 
tU  ehy,  without  Suspending  their  exertions.  Besides  the 
harbour  in  which  their  ships  had  been  burned, 
there  was  another  west  of  the  irie  of  Pharus,  in 
the  recesses  of  which  were  many  gallies  that  had 
been  laid  up  by  the  precaution  of  former  kings, 
and  which  might  easily  be  refitted.  Many  others 
might  be  collected  from  the  various  mouths  of 
the  Nile.  The  country  abounded  with  sailors, 
sufficient  to  man  fleets  the  most  numerous ;  and 
materials  were  at  hand  to  equip  them,  in  a  city 
that  had  long  commanded  the  commerce  of  the 
world.  While  the  utmost  diligence  was  used  for 
rendering  these  maritime  resources  available,  a 
stubborn  combat  continued  within  the  walls  of 
the  city.  The  Romans  endeavoured  to  extend 
their  quarters  by  levelling  the  contiguous  build- 
ings, which,  from  the  small  quantity  of  timber  in 
their  construction^  were  not  to  be  destroyed  by 
fire.  ^  They  were  not  held  together  by  wooden 
frames,  but  contained  solely  between  walls  and 
vaults,  consisting  of  rough  or  polished  stone. 
Such  was  their  solidity,  that  it  became  necessary 

97  Tit  Liy.  apud  Senec.  de  IVanquillitat.  Aoim,  c9.    Aulu» 
Gellius,  1.  V.  c.  17. 
9»  Caesar  de  Bell.  Civil.  1.  iii.  c.  ult. 
^  Uirtius  Lib.  de  Bell.  Alexandria,  c- 1» 
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to  bore  holes  in  the  walls  to  pass  the  battering  chap. 
rams  from  one  house  to  another  j  for  the  Alex-  ^^^^ 
andri^ns  had  reared  triple  tamparts  at  the  head 
of  all  their  streets  and  lanes.  These  ramparts 
of  square  stone  were,  some  of  them,  forty  feet 
high.  The  lower  parts  of  the  city  were  defended 
by  towers  rising  in  nine  and  ten  stories  j  other 
moveable  towers,  of  equal  height,  were  ready 
to  be  wheeled  forward,  wherever  their  batteries 
might  be  useful.  In  raising  these  works  and 
engines,  the  townsmen  showed  equal  ingenuity 
and  alacrity :  they  were  themselves  fertile  in  in- 
ventions, and  imitated  those  of  the  Romans  so 
closely,  that  it  seemed  impossible  to  tell  which 
were  the  originals.  ^ 

During  all  this  time  Caesar  retained  the  king  AwinSe 
in  his  power ;  sending  him  occasionally  to  show  fr^'^c*. 
himself  from  the  balcony  of  the  fortified  palace,  »>^*q««^ 
and  to  command  his  subjects  to  desist  from  re« 
bellion.  But  they  disregarded  his  orders  as 
"coming  from  a  king  in  captivity.  Besides  this 
Ptolemy  Dionysus,  and  his  brother^  yet  a  child, 
Caesar  had  in  his  custody  Cleopatra,  a  willing 
prisoner,  and  Arsinoe  her  sister,  younger  than 
Cleopatra,  but  not  less  artful  or  less  daring. 
Notwithstanding  the  vigilance  with  which  the 
whole  of  the  royal  family  was  guarded,  Arsinoe 
contrived  means  to  escape  from  Caesar's  quarters!, 
and  to  offer  herself  to  fill  among  the  Egyptians 
the  place  left  vacant  by  the  desertion  of  Ptolemy 
and  Cleopaitra.     Her  coadjutor  was  Ganymede, 

*••  Hirtius,  c  2, 3. 
CC  2 
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CHAP,  ian  attending  eunuch,  but  who^  being  still  a  man 
xxviiL  jj^  j^jg  mind,  was  well  qualified  to  second  his 
mistress's  views  of  ambition.  The  flight  of  Ar- 
sinoe  made  Cassar  doubly  vigilant  in  guarding 
her  brethren  the  Ptolemies ;  and  he  condemned 
to  death  Pothinus,  long  suspected,  and  now 
convicted,  of  a  traitorous  <!orrespondence  with 
Achillas,  Achillas  did  not  long  survive  his  ac- 
complice ;  for  Arsinoe  having  become  all-pow- 
erful with  the  Alexandrians  and  the  mercenaries, 
they  readily  sacrificed  their  general  to  make  way 
for  her  favourite  Ganymede.  *^^ 
Gany-  The  cunuch  signalised  his  entrance,  on  com- 

the^c^^-^  mand  by;  a  measure  highly  perplexing  to  the 
mand,  and  Romans,  and  those  Alexandrians  residing  within 
the  R<?     their  protection.     The  whole  of  Alexandria  was 
fiwh^^     supplied  with   fresh   water  by  the  Nile  only, 
water.        The  turbid  river  cOoimunicated,  by  subterranean 
conduits,  with  vaults  under  the  city,  in  which, 
depositing  its  viscid  sediment,  it  gradually  puri- 
fied into  an  wholesome  beverage.     Ganymede 
cut  off  these^conduits  from  the  canal  of  the  Nile 
which  supplied  them,  and  forced  into  them  sea- 
water  by  means   of  hydraulic  engines.      The 
effect  was  at  first  remarked  with  more  surprise 
than  fear.     Those  inhabiting  the  extremities  of 
the   Roman  quarters  complained  of  brackish 
water  J  those,  residing  more  inward,  declared 
the  water  in  their  vaults  to  be  good.     At  length 
the  latter  was  infected  with  saltness,  and  the 
former  became  unfit  for  use.     The  vast  multi- 

»«'  Hirtius,  e.  4.. 
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tude  of  people,  and  the  difficulty  of  supplying  chap. 
them  in  due  time,  in  sufficient  abundance^  with  k^^^™) 
this  necessary*  of  life,  excited  the  wildest  clam- 
our. Many  were  eager  to  quit  their  houses  or 
bulwarks,  as  no  longer  tenable,  and  immediately 
to  put  to  sea,  that  on  some  part  of  the  neigh* 
bouring  coast,  they  might  have  it  in  their  power 
to  slake  their  burning  thirst.  .Gaesar,  with  no 
small  difficulty,  composed  the  cowardly  agi- 
tation, by  assuring  them,  that  on  the  shore  of 
Alexandria,  as  on  every  other,  fresh-water  might 
always  be  found  by  digging  to  a  due  depth. 
All  hands  were  accordingly  employed  in  the 
work  of  constructing  wells,  which  were  soon 
plenteously  supplied  with  the  bubbling  ele- 
ment. ^^ 

The    day  after   this   occurrence,    an   advice  Cawr 
boat   entered  the    harbour,  and  brought  news  ^^^t 
to  Cassar,  th|it  the  37th  legion  from  Asia,  with  »ea  to 
corn,    arms,   and   military   engines,    had   been  ?onv^y" 
carried  by  the  east-wind  far  beyond  its  destin*-  ^^^J^*^' 
ation.     To  protect  this  convoy,  Cassar  put  to  meriti. 
sea,  commanding  his  whole  fleet  to  follow  him.^ 
He  left  orders  that  none  of  his  soldiers;  should 
embark,  because  none   could  be  safely  spared 
from  the  war  in  Alexandria.     In  coasting  the 
Chersonesus,  a  narrow  neck  of  land   between 
the,  sea  and  the  lake  Mareotis,  a  party  of  sailors 
were  sent  on  shore  to  water,  and  some  of  them, 
straying  into  the  country  for  plunder,   were 
made   prisoners.     By   this   means,  it  became 

»•«  Hirtiiw,  C.5— 9» 
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CHAP,  known  at  Alexandria  that  Csesar  had  taken  none 
.^^^  of  hi3  soldiers  on  board;    which    encouraged 
the  enemy  to  set  sail  with  a  view  to  intercept 
his  return.     The  hostile  fleets  met,  and  again^ 
through  the  bravery  and  skill  of  his  Rhodians» 
Csesar  obtained  the  victory ;    having  captured 
one    of  the  enemy's   quadriremes,    and    sunk 
another.   The  whole  might  have  suffered  similar 
misfortunes,  had  not  night  put  an  end  to  the 
battle.     The  east  wind  still  continuing  to  blow^ 
the  Roman  transports  were  towed  to  Alexandria 
by  the  victorious  gallies.  ^^ 
Anotber         This  defeat  only  increased  Ganymede's  exer- 
^^^n-  tions.     In  all  the  mouths  and  harbours  of  the 
try  of  the   Nile  there  were  many  armed  vessels,  employed 
in  collecting  port  duties  and  other  revenues; 
these  he  commanded  to  be  sent  to  him ';  even 
merchant-men  and  transports  he  contrived  to 
make  useful.     Besides  this  small-craft,  he  added 
to  his  former  squadrons  twenty-two  quadriremes 
and  five  quinqueremes.     Caesar's  fleet  amounted 
to  thirty-four  ships  of  war,  of  which  only  fifteen 
exceeded  the  rate  of  trireme  gallies.     A  new 
sea-fight  was  desired  by  both  parties;  though 
the  risk  was  unequal,  because  Caesar,  if  defeated, 
would  have  been  completely  ruined ;    but  his 
enemies,   in  case  of  misfortune,  had  still  re- 
sources in   store.     Notwithstanding  this   con- 
sideration, which  had  occurred  not  only  j:o  him- 
self, but  to  all  on  board  his  armament,  he  sailed 
round   the   eastern  promontory  of  Pharus  in 

»•»  Hirtiusy  c.  1 1. 
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order  to  offer  battle.      The  enemy  also  sailed   chap. 
round  the  western  promontory  of  that  island^    xxviiL 
with    the  same  intention.      The  fleets,  .  when 
they  came  in  sight   of  each   other,  perceived 
that   they  were    separated  by  shallows,    into 
which  neither  of  them  wished  to  be  the  first  to 
venture.      They  lay,  therefore,  on  their  oars, 
the  Egyptians  with  signs  of  defiance.      Upon 
this  Euphranor,  admiral  of  the  Rhodians,  spoke 
as^  follows  to  Csesar,  **  You  fear  to  enter  these 
shallows  with  your  van,   lest  you   should  be 
forced  into  battle,  before  the  ren^ai'nder  of  your 
fleet  shall  find  time  to  expand.     Commit  the 
business  to  the  Rhodians.     We  will  sustain  the 
engagement,   unless  I  much   deceive    myself, 
until  the  other  squadrons   have  time  to  form. 
That  the  Egyptians  should  assume  such  insult- 
ing airs,  both  shames  and  grieves  me.'*     Four 
Rhodian  gallies  advanced,  and  wdre  engaged  by 
a  far  greater  number  of  the  enemy.     But  skill 
bafiled  force.     The  Rhodians  keeping  on  the 
defensive,  never  exposed  their  sides,  were  never 
struck  on  their  oars,  but  always  opposed  the 
firmest  part  of  their  prows  to  the  hostile  assault. 
Meanwhile  the  remainder  of  the  Roman  fleet 
were  enabled,  in  fit  order,  to  join  the  battle  :  the 
issue  was  favourable.:  two  Egyptian  vessels  were 
taken,  and  three  sunk  ;  the  rest  sheltered  them- 
selves under  the  batteries  on  the  isle  of  Pharus, 
and  on  the  mole  *^  which  joined  that  island  to 
the' city.  ^^* 

«•♦  The  Hq)ta6tadium.    See  above,  vol.  n.  p.  IM. 
••»  Hirtiuj,  c.  15—16. 
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CHAP.  The  tower  or  light-house,  whUh  stood  on  the 
^xxvm.  north-eastern  point  of  the  island,  and  which 
Cesar's  commanded  the  entrance  of  the  harbour  con- 
?n  MMuit-  tiguous  to  the  Roman  quarters,  had  already,  as 
wg  the  we  have  seen,  fallen  into  Caesar's  hands.  But 
dium.  '  in  the  isle  of  Pharus,  there  was  a  street  of  houses 
little  inferior  in  loftiness  and  solidity  to  those  of 
Alexandria.  This  street  extended  westward 
from  the  vicinity  of  the  mole ;  and  by  the  towers 
and  bulwarks  interspersed  in  it,  formed  a  sort  of 
fortified  chain  of  no  inconsiderable  strength. 
The  mole  also  was  fortified  by  two  castles,  one 
on  the  side  of  Alexandria,  another  on  that  of 
the  island  ;  and,  though  in  other  parts  solid,  had 
in  it  two  wide  arches  supporting  the  two  castles, 
under  the  protection  of  which  Egyptian  vessels 
often  darted  through,  to  the  great  annoyance  of 
the  Romans.  Csesar  began  with  the  island,  and 
his  assaults  were  successful :  the  enemy  aban- 
doned even  the  castle  nearest  to  it  on  the  mole. 
Many  of  them  precipitated  themselves  into  the 
sea  from  bulwarks  thirty-feet  high,  and  swam 
800  paces  across  the  harbour  Eunostus  to  the 
city.  Next  day,  he  assailed  the  second,  and 
far  stronger  castle.  He  had  expelled  from  it 
the  garrison,  filled  up  the  arch  under  it,  and 
was  employed  in  strengthening  it  against  the 
adjacent  quarter  of  Alexandria,  .  when  the 
citizens  sallied  forth,  and  opposed  him  with 
equal  impetuosity  and  obstinacy.  They  fought 
from  a  wide  area  between  the  mole  and  the 
city:  Caesar's  soldiers  on  .the  mole  originally 
consisted  of  only  three  cohorts,  because  more 
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had  not  room  to  form  :  But^  upon  sight  of  the  chap. 
unexpected  battle,  crowds  joined  them  from  the  xxvin. 
fleet,  partly  through  curiosity,  and  partly 
through  a  desire  of  fighting,  and  who  having 
come  in  a  tumultuary  manner,  without  consi- 
deration and  without  colours,  no  sooner  per- 
ceived themselves  cooped  up  within  a  narrow 
space,  and  in  danger  of  being  attacked  on  all 
sides  by  the  Alexandrians,  than  they  hastened 
precipitately  to  re-embark,. involving  Csesar  and 
his  men  in  their  flight.  The  pursuit  of  the 
Alexandrians  augmented  the  confusion,  which 
must  have  reached  the  utmost  height,  since 
even  the  vessel  into  which  Caesar  had  entered, 
was  overloaded  and  sunk.  Anticipating  this 
event,  he  threw  himself  into  the  sea,  and  swam 
across  the  harbour  to  his  ships,  from  which  he 
immediately  sent  assistance  to  those  whom  they 
might  yet  find  in  distress.  In  the  battle,  four 
hundredlegionarieshadfallen,  and  agreat  number 
of  sailors  and  marines.  It  must  not  be  omitted 
that  Caesar,  when  he  swam  to  his  ships,  care- 
fully preserved  some  papers  which  he  happened 
to  hold  in  his  hand  when  the  sudden  attack  was 
made  on  him ;  it  is  said  also  that  he  dragged 
after  him,  in  his  teeth,  the  purple  garment  worn 
by  the  Roman  generals  in  battle,  and  thereby 
saved  from  disgrace  this  proud  ornament.  A 
contrary  report,  however,  states  Caesar's  purple  to 
have  fallen  into  the  hands  of  his  pursuers,  and  to 
have  been  by  them  displayed  on  a  trophy,  which 
they  hastily  erected  on  the  scene  of  action,  ^^i 
^  Con£  PluUrch.  in  Cnsar.  Sc  Dion  Casliu»>  1.  xlii.  p.  s<M. 
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CHAP.  For  several  following  days,  the  Alexandrians 
^^^^^  strove  to  avail  themselves  of  this  victory,  and  the 
Ptolemy's  Romans  laboured  still  more  strenuously  to  repair 
^oins""  *^^  ^^^  consequences  of  their  defeat  Ptolemy 
the  Egyp-  Diouysus's  situation  had  meanwhile-  continually 
an  army.  ^^^^  growing  more  irksome  to  him.  Though 
tres^ted  with  external  marks  of  regard,  all 
CaBi^ar's  partialities  were  on  the  side  of  Cleopatra* 
The  king's  name  was  used  with  the  Egyptians 
to  serve  political  purposes ;  and  when  these  were 
amwered^  Caesar  might  destroy  him  as  useless, 
to  make  room  for  the  sole  dominion  of  Cleo- 
patra, his  sister,  his  wife,  and  relentless  enemy. 
Such  reflections  sharpened  the  invention  of  a 
youth  (he  was  then  in  his  17th  year)  who  had 
grown  up  amidst  intrigues  and  danger,  and  made 
him  devise  a  plan  by  which  he  might  obtain  his 
freedom,  even  with  Caesar's  consent.  For  this 
purpose  some  Alexandrians,  with  whom  he 
secretly  <;orresponded,  dispatched  emissaries  to 
the  Roman  quarters,  intimating  that  the  govern- 
ment of  Arsinoe  had  become  altogether  odious 
to  them ;  and  still  more  the  cruel  domination  of 
her  minister,  the  eunuch  Ganymede.  That  with 
Ptolemy,  a  lawful  king,  at  their  head,  they 
would  be  ready,  notwithstanding  the  opposition 
of  Arsinoe  and  her  abettors,  to  enter  into  such 
terms  of  accommodation  as  the  Romans  thought 
fit  to  prescribe.  To  enforce  these  words  of  de- 
lusion, Ptolemy,  with  tears  in  his  eyes,  begged 
Caesar  that  he  would  not  send  him  from  his 
presence ;  a  thing  far  dearer  to  him  than  his 
crown.     The  artifice,    though   suspected,  wa* 
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successful ;  for  Caesar  considered  that  if  the  chap. 
Alexandrians  really  meant  peace,  he  could  not  ^^xviil 
prudently  withhold  it  from  them ;  and  if  they 
persevered  in  war,  a  young  prince,  ignorant  of 
that  art,  would  .be  of  little  use  to  them,  but 
would  prove  a  more  honourable  antagonist 
for  himself,  than  a  woman  and  a  eunuch ;  and 
afford  him  a  fairer  pretence  for  reducing  the 
kingdom  under  the  sole  dominion  of  Cleopatra. 
Ptolemy  having  thus  obtained  his  liberty,  briskly 
joined  the  army,  deriding  Caesar's  credulity. 

His  party,  however,  was  disconcerted  by  Rdnforce- 
news  that  had  not  yet  reached  Caesar,  of  the  ap-  casaiun- 
proach  of  Roman  reinforcements  from  the  side  der  Mi- 

thndates 

of  Syria.  At  the  same  time  many  transports  and  An- 
and  victuallers  were  expected  on  the  coast.  'To  ^^* 
intercept  the  latter  succours,  an  Egyptian 
squadron  sailed  to  Canopus ;  part  of  the  Roman 
fleet  followed  it  under  Tiberius,  father  to  the 
future  emperor  of  that  name ;  a  few  ships, 
belonging  to  his  island,  were  commanded  by 
Euphranor  the  Rhodian ;  a  man  who  had  hitherto 
commanded  fortune  in  all  Caesar's  sea-fights.  ^^'^ 
But  on  the  present  occasion,  he  was  betrayed 
by  his  own  courage,  or  the  pusillanimity  of  those 
who  acted  with  him.  Having,  according  to  his 
usuah  custom,  led  the  van  in  attacking  the 
enemy,  he  sunk  one  of  their  gallies,  and  was 
carried  in  pursuit  of  another,  into  the  midst  of 
the  hostile  fleet.     The   Romans,   and  even  the 

^*7  Euphranor,  sine  quo  nulla  unquam  dimicatio  maritima,  nulla 
etiam  parum  feliciter  confecta  erat.    Ilirtius,  c»  25. 
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CHAP*  ^ho^^s,  were  slow  in  supporting  him ;  he 
XXVIII.  was  closely  beset  and  sunk,  with  all  on  board  his 
long  victorious  quadrireme.  ^^ 

Meanwhile  the  reinforcements  from  Syria  had 
continued  to  advance,  until  their  progress  was 
interrupted  by  the  garrison  of  Pelusium.  With 
a  small  mixture  of  Roman  legionaries  they  con- 
sisted  of  Syrians,  Cilicians,  Pergamenians,  Jews, 
and  Arabs  :  and  were  headed  by  Mithridates  of 
Pergamus,  a  man  who  derived  his  name  from 
.  the  great  Mithridates  of  Pontus,  He  was  not, 
however,  son  to  that  prince,  but  a  captive  taken 
in  war,  allied  on  the  mother's  side  to  the  ancient 
royal  house  of  Pergamus.  From  partiality  to 
the  mother,  widow  of  a  Gallic  tetrarch,  Mithri- 
dates showed  much  favour  to  the  son,  and  caused 
him  to  be  liberally  educated.  After  the  ruin  of 
his  benefactor,  young  Mithridates  submitted  to 
the  protection  of  Rome,  and  being  commissioned 
to  conduct  the  above-mentioned  reinforcements 
to  Alexandria,  displayed  no  less  ability  than 
zeal  in  the  performance  of  this  important  service, 
for  which  he  was  afterwards  rewarded  by  CaBsar 
with  the  crown  of  Pontus.  *^  Throughout  his 
whole  expedition,  Mithridates  was  ably  seconded 
by  the  courage  and  counsels  of  Antipas  or  Anti- 
pater,  an  Idumaean  by  country,  and  a  Jew  in  re- 
ligion :  particulars  the  more  worthy  of  record, 
because  the  merit  of  Antipas,  on  this  occasion, 
afterwards  recommended  his  family  to  the  good 

*^  Unu8  (viz.  EuphranorJ  ex  omnibus  eo  pnelio  bene  rem  gessit, 
•olu8  cum  sua'  quadriremi  victrice  periit.    Id.  ibid. 
*^  Appian.  Mthridatic.  c.  121. 
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offices  of  Rome,  and  eventually  made  his  son   chap 
Herod,  king  of  the  Jews.  "•  ^Xvni.' 

Mithridates  having  overpowered  the  garrison  '  ~ 
of  Pelusium,  and  removed  all  danger  from  any 
enemy  behind  him,  instead  of  proceeding  di- 
rectly westward,  through  the  canals  and  marshes 
of  Lower  Egypt,  pursued  the  route  towards 
Memphis,  and  from  thence  advanced  into  that 
part  of  the  Delta  which  is  nearest  to  Alexandria. 
In  his  march  he  was  often  opposed  by  forces  as- 
sembled in  the  districts  through  which  he  passed ; 
and  by  others  which  Ptolemy  sent  against  him. 
He  defeated  both ;  and,  by  force  or  well-con- 
certed stratagem,  surmounted  every  diflSculty 
that  either  the  enemy  or  the  nature  of  the  coun- 
try threw  in  his  way,  until  he  arrived  at  Canopus, 
the  most  western  branch  of  the  Nile. 

Both  Caesar  and  king  Ptolemy  had  been  ap-  j^^^  j^ 
prised  of  his  progress,  and  both  in  consequence  feat  of  the 
of  this  news  sailed  about  the  same  time  from  an^c^th 
Alexandria ;    the    former    to  co-operate   with  f/J^^ 
Mithridates,  the  latter  to  resist  his  invasion,  oiyrop. 
Ptolemy   chose  the    shortest  navigation  along  b.^"  47.*" 
the  canopic  branch  of  the  Nile,  where  he  was 
powerful  in  shipping ;  and,  at  the  end  of  his 
voyage,  encamped  between  that  river  and  the 
marshes  of  the  lake  Mareotis.     Cassar  also  pro- 
ceeded eastward  from    Alexandria,    with   the 
apparent  intention  of  likewise  remounting  some 
branch  of  the  Nile,  but,  in  the  nighty  changing 
his  course   after  extinguishing  his  lights,    he 

^**  Joneph.  Afitiq.  1.  xiv.  c  S.    De  Bell.  Jud.  1.  i.  c.  I. 
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CHAP,  sailed  round  the  Chersonesus  or  peninsula  formed 
^^^1";  between  the  lake  Mareotis  and  what  was  called 
at  Alexandria  the  sea  of  Africa,  and  thus  land- 
ing on  the  south-west  of  that  city,  proceeded 
with  silence  and  celerity  to  fall  unexpectedly  on 
Ptolemy  wherever   he  might  be  found.  "^     He 
accordingly  surprised  him  in  his  encampment, 
made  a  dreadful  havoc  of  his  men,  and  forced 
him  to  attempt  his  escape  in  such  hasty  trepida- 
tion,  that  the  vessel  into  which  he  threw  him- 
self for  that  purpose  was_  overset,  and  the  king 
drowned  in  the  Nile.  "^    Thus  perished  Ptolemy 
XII.  Dionysus,  in  the  eighteenth  year  of  his  age, 
after  a  reign  of  three  years  and  eight  months  ;  a 
'  youth  to  whom  good  fortune  was  wanting  ;  not 
surely  either  deep  stratagem  or  bold  enterprise. 
Submis-         Caesar's  decisive  victory  made  him  master  of 
^«can*^  Egypt.      To  appease  his  resentment,    he  was 
drians,       received  at   Alexandria  by  priests    in  solemn 
«»s  long   procession,  and  by  the  principal  citizens  bearing 
**^y  emblems  of  supplication.     The  kingdom,  and 

them.        all  ranks  of  persons  in  it,  were  entirely  at  his 
cixnFii.  t,  disposal  •,  and  as  no  obstacle  remained,    there 
B.C.  47.    needed  not  to  have  been  much  delay  in  adjust- 
April.        ing  their  different  pretensions,  and  settling  the 
future  condition  of  their  country.   Yet,  notwith- 
standing the  urgency  of  affairs  that  will  be  men- 
tioned presently,  Cassar  continued  three  months 
longer  in  Alexandria,    The  curiosities  of  various 
kinds  united  in  the  capital  of  such  a  renowned 
kingdom,  and  the  pre-eminence  of  its  schools 

"»  Dion  Cftflftiusy  1.  xlii.  p.  f05.  "*  Hirtius,  c.  51. 
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in  so  many  branches  of  useful  knowledge,  chap. 
might  prove  resistless  allurements  to  a  conqueror  y^^^™} 
who,  amidst  the  warmest  'pursuits  of  ambition 
or  of  pleasure  was  sedulously  attentive  to  every 
ingenious  art,  and  in  matters  of  literature  dis- 
dained not  the  minutest  researches. "'  But  his 
stay  was  unseasonably  prolonged,  chiefly  through 
the  wiles  by  which  Cleopatra,  young  as  she  then 
was,  had  ensnared  him.  Every  thing  was  settled 
agreeably  to  her  inclination ;  and  being  asso- 
ciated with  Ptolemy  Junior,  a  child  in  his 
eleventh  year,  she  was  left  sovereign  of  Egypt , 
and  Cyprus,  with  three  Roman  legions  to  sup- 
port her  authority.  Her  sister  Arsinoe,  whose 
character  might  have  alarmed  her  jealousy,  was 
carried  as  a  captive  to  Rome,  that,  in  the  year 
following,  she  might  be  subjected  to  an  ignomi- . 
nious  death,  after  she  had  adorned  the  victor's 
triumph.  But  the  youth  and  beauty  of  Arsinoe 
inspired  pity  even  into  the  vile  populace  of 
Rome,  and  into  the  Roman  soldiers,  whom 
Caesar  durst  not  offend.  She  was  allowed  to 
remove  into  the  province  of  Asia,  and  to  reside 
in  safety  there,  under  the  protection  of  Greek 
temples,  until,  five  years  afterwards,  Mark  An- 
tony sacrificed  her  life  to  the  relentless  cruelty 
of  Cleopatra.  ^^* 

In   the  war  which  raged  for  six  months  in  Obflerr- 
Alexandria,  the  inhabitants  of  that  city,  though  J^e 
degenerate   from  their  ancestors,    and  divided 

**>  Saeton  in  Caefar.  c.  56. 

"«  Plutarch,  in  Ctesat.  i[  in  Anton. 
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c  H  A  P.  amongst  themselves,  still  exhibited,  in  the  pub- 
XXVIII.  2i^  defence,  memorable  examples  of  bold  de- 
sign and  patient  execution,  Egypt,  deformed 
indeed,  by  the  vices  and  follies  of  those  who 
had  long  ruled  it,  still  abounded,  however,  in 
the  resources  of  men  and  money,  of  skill  and 
industry  ;  and  still  contained  the  materials  of  a 
great  naval  powen  In  the  course  of  the  war, 
not  less  than  110  gallies,  which  may  be  com- 
puted to  have  contained  about  40,000  men,  were 
destroyed  by  the  Romans  and  Rhpdians ;  not- 
withstanding which  misfortunes,  the  Egyptians 
continued  to  equip  new  fleets,  and  found  no 
difficulty/  in  manning  them  "^  when  Caesar's 
victory  by  land  decided  the  doom  of  their  ill- 
fated  country.- 

'>*  Hirtius  de  Bell.  Alexand.  pasiinr. 
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Casar  every  ixJiere  victorious.  —  His  Murder.  —  Vieixis 
of  the  Conspirators.  —  Their  Abettors  and  Opponents. 
— "Second  Triumvirate. —  The  Proscription. —  Ocia" 
vius's  War  mth  Sextos  Pompey.  —  State  of  the  Eastern 
JProvinces. — *  Cruel,  Exactions  of  Brutus  and  Cassias. 
—  First  and  Second  Battles  of  Philippi*  —  Opposite 
Proceedings  of  Octavius  and  Antony.  —  War  qf  Pe^ 
rusia.  — Parthian  Invasion. — Pompetfs  Fleet  defeated 
in  the  Bay  of  Naulochus.  —  Octavius  Master  of  the 
West. 

\J^SAR*s  long  stay  in  Egypt,  unaccountable  on   c  H  A  P. 
any  principle  of  sound  policy,  afforded  time  for  ,^™^, 
his  enemies,  in  many  quarters,  to  gather  strength.  Cmta^s 
Phamaces,  king  of  Bosporus,    laid  claim,   in  ^exaS  J 
right  of  his  father  the  great  Mithridates,  to  the  |^**  ^: 
far  more  powerful  kingdom  of  Pontus,  and  jus-  enemies 
tified  his  pretensions  by  a  decided  victory  over  JJ^rSSu 
Domitius  Calvinus  proconsul  in  Asia.^      The  oiymp. 
destruction  of  Curio  at  the  head  of  a  great  B.a47.  * 
army,  by  Juba  king  of  Numidia,  enabled  Scipio 
and  Cato  to  possess  themselves,   in  name  of 
the  senate,  of  the  Roman  province  of  Africa  ^ 
The  sons  of  Pompey  sailed  from  Africa  to  Spain, 
and  found  means  to  recover  the  authority  long 
held  in  that  country  by  their  father.  • 

'  Appian.  Mithridat.  c.  1^. 

«  Id.  de  Bell.  Civil.  1.  u.  c.  44.  et  seq.  >  Ibid.  c.  S7. 
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Such  were  the  tidings  which  roused  Cassar 
from  his  dream  of  pleasure.     He  disentangled 
himself  from  the  snares  of  Cleopatra ;  "  came, 
saw,   and  conquered"  "*   Pharnaces.     That  un- 
fortunate prince  was  slain  in  his  flight  from  the 
scene  of  action  near  Zela  or  Ziela  *,  one  of  the 
rich  sacerdotal  cities  in  Pontus.  ^     Having  tram- 
pled on  this  upstart  enemy  in  the  East,  Caesar 
returned  through  the  Lesser. Asia  and  Macedon 
into  ItaJy.     There,  during  his  delay  in  Alexau- 
dria,  Mark  Antony  had  been  entrusted  with  a 
vicarious  authority,  which  he  displayed  in  all 
the    terrors    of   military    despotisni.      Careful 
solely  to  flatter  his  soldiers,  the  citizens  were 
treated  by  him  at  once  cruelly  and  contume- 
liously.     While  he  paraded  ostentatiously  the 
high-ways  of  Italy,  his  chariots  were  filled  with 
harlots,  and  sometimes  drawn  by  lions.  ^ 

The  mutinous  temper  of  troops,  inflamed  by 
victory  and  indulgence,  retarded  Caesar's  de- 
parture for  repressing  his  enemies  in  Africa, 
He  sailed,  however,  for  thai  coast  against  Scipioj 
precisely  two  years  after  he  had  crossed  the 
Hadriatic  against  Pompey ;  for,  upon  the  same 
motive  as  formerly,  lie  determined  to  undertake 
his  voyage  during  the  autumnal  equinox^  the 
season  least  suspected.  The  campaign  lasted 
only  five  months.     Scipio  was  totally  defeated 


*  Veni,  vidi,  vici.     Sueton.  in  Caesar,  c.  J7.    C©nf.  Appian.  de 
Bell.  Civil.  1.  ii.  c.  91. 

5  Dion  Cassius,  1.  ii.  p.  £07. 

•  See  above,  chap,  xxvii.  &  Strabo.  1.  xii.  p.  559. 
'  Plutarch,  in  Antonio. 
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at  Thapsus ;  and  Cato  stabbed  himself  in  Utica,   chap. 
that  he  might  die  free,  without  exposing  his  ,  xxix.^ 
friends  to  a  hopeless  conflict  ®    Next  year  the  And 
war  was  carried  into  Spain  against  the  Pompeys,  oiymp. 
Cneius  and  Sextus ;  and  the  well-fought  battle  |{^'^'- ^• 
of  Munda  decided  the  fate  of  that  warlike  pro- 
vince.    Above  thirty  thousand  of  the  enemy 
perished  in  the  engagement ;  and  the  head  of 
Cneius,  the  elder  brother,  was  presented  shortly 
afterwards  to  Cassar,  while  he  advanced  to  the 
neighbouring  city  Hispalis  or  Seville.  ^ 

Having  crushed  his  opponents  in  the  three  His  return 
divisions  of  the  world,  the  conqueror  returned  Mdj^u- 
into  Italy,  fully  possessed  of  the  sovereignty  to  q°*^^°- 
which  he  had  long  and  openly  aspired.     Pom-^  cixxxfv.  i. 
pey,  his  less  daring  or  less  unprincipled  rival,    •^•?^* 
had  been  many  years  king  of  Rome,  without 
appearing  to  aim  at  that  dignity;  and  Csesar 
was   encouraged  to  usurp  absolute  power,  by 
seeing  the  height  to  which  Pompey  had  almost 
unconsciously  ascended.     As  plain  undisguised 
dominion  was  his  object,  he  rejected  none  of  tiie 
most  extravagant  honours,  which  the  servility  of 
the  sienate  was  forward  to  heap  on  him:  and 
wheti  its  members  came  in  a  body  to  announce 
to  him  his  deification  itself,  he  did  not  once  rise 
from  his  throne,   placed,  not  without  design, 
before  the  temple    of  Venus  Genitrix,  from 
whom,  on  the  faith  of  the  vilest  legends,  he  now 

*  Hirtius  de  Bell.  African.    Plutarch,  in  Caton.    Appian.  dp  Bell. 
Civil.  1.  ii.  c.  99. 

•  Auctor,  de  Bell.  Hinpan.    Dion.  CassiiU,  Appian.  Plutarch,  in 
Csesar. 
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CHAP,  boasted  his  descent    In  the  latter  period  of  his 
^^^^   civil  wars,  the  most  revered  temples  had  not 
escaped  his  rapacity.     He  brought  the  value  of 
twelve  millions  sterling  into  the  treasury,  and 
distributed  that  of  a  hundred  pounds  to  each 
legionary  soldier.     The  number  of  Roman  citi- 
2ens  entitled  to  receive  corn  from  the  public 
granaries,  he  reduced,  however,  from  320,000, 
to  half  that  number.     Many  hundreds  of  mean 
persons  were  received  by  him  into  the  senate  -, 
the  rolls  of  the  people,  on  the  other  hand,  he 
ennobled  by  admitting  on  them  all  foreigners 
resident  in  Rome,  who  cultivated  liberal  arts,  or 
exercised  learned  professions.  ^^    With  the  as- 
sistance of  Sosigenes,  a  mathematician  of  Alex- 
andria,  he  reformed    the    Roman^''    calendar. 
Men  eminent  in  arts  or  letters,  belonging  to  that 
city,  now  frequently  transported  th^nselves  to 
Rome }  several  of  them,  we  may  suppose  in  the 
train  of  Cleopatra,  who  came  thither  repeatedly 
to  visit  Csesar,  in  whose  family  she*  resided  at 
the  time  of  his  murder,  regarding  him  as  an 
absolute  prince,  and  treating  the  noblest  Ro- 
mans as  his  subjects.  ^^    Csesar's  pride  was  grati- 
fied with  every  mark  of  obeisance  that  was 
odSered  to  him ;  and  his  ostentation  ^^  of  power, 
more  intolerable  than  power  itself,  provoked  his 
assassination  in  the  senate  house  by  a  conspiracy , 

**  Sueton.  &  Plutarch,  in  Caesar. 

<'  Plin.  N.  H.  1.  xviii.  c.  35.    Conf.  Sueton.  in  J.  Ctesar.  c.  40. 

"  Cicero  ad  Attic.  1.  xv.  c.  5. 

»  Appian,  de  Bdl.  Ci?il.  I.  ii.  c,  106.  et  seq. 
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of  above  sixty  '^  indignant  members  of  that  long  c  H  A  B* 
degraded  council.  .  xxix. 

At  the  time  when  this  enormity  was  com-  Measures 
mitted,  precisely  twelve  months  after  the  battle  SkJi^"*'^ 
of  Munda,  its  perpetration  was  more  likely  to  "P^'p '^ 
eclipse  the  splendour  of  Rome,  than  to  restore  thians. 
the  Romans  to  liberty.     Shortly  before  his  mur- 
der,  Csesar  had  projected  an  expedition  against 
the  Parthians,  the  only  hostile  power  left  for 
him   to    humble.      Seventeen    legions,   with  a 
body  of  10,000  hoi^e,  destined  to  that  service, 
he  had  partly  transported  across  the  Hadriatic  : 
and,  as  the  subjugation  of  so  powerful  and  so 
extensive  an  empire  must  be  the  work  of  time, 
he  had  fixed,  as  a  preliminary  to  his  departure, 
the  succession  of  magistrates  at  Rome,  and  of 
commanders  in  the  provinces,  for  a  period  of 
five  years^ "     Both  before  and  afterwards,  tKc 
arms  and  tactics  of  the  legions  showed  them-^ 
selves  highly  incompetent  to  the  exigencies  of  a 
Parthian  warfare*    Caesar's  consummate  abilities 
as  a  general  might  have  remedied  their  defects; 
He  might  have  adopted  the  Macedonian  spear, 
the  most  efiicacious  manual  weapon  against  ca- 
valry ;    he  might,  by  continued  attention  and 
exerc&e,  have  improved  the  rapid  impulse  of 
the  Roman  squadrons  ;  and  thus,  emulating  the 
resistless  career  of  Alexander,  have  carried  his 
arms  in  triumph  over  the  vast  central  plains  of 
Asia.     But  his  death,  at  the  age  of  fifty-six, 

**  Sueton.  in  ^.  Caesar,  c.  I«. 

'*  Conf.  Appian.   de   Bell.  Civil.  1.  ii.  c.  106.    Dion.   Cassius^ 
L  xliii.  p.  259.  &  Plutarch.  &  Sueton.  in  Csesar. 
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CHAP,  intercepted  all  such  projects,  without  affording, 
.^^^'j  in  compensation,    any  well-grounded  hope  of 
restoring  the  commonwealth,  whether  we  exa- 
mine the  authors  of  that  design,  the  instruments 
with  which  they  were  obliged  to  work,  above  all, 
the  obstacles  which  they  had  to  encounter. 
Character       At  the  head  of  the  conspirators,  historians  ^* 
ofthe  con-  place  Caius  Cassius,  and  the  two  Bruti,  Marcus 
spirators,    ^^^j  Dccimus.     We  have  seen  Cassius  second  in 
command  in  Crassus's  unfortunate  expedition, 
and  afterwards  defending  Syria  against  an  irrup- 
tion of  Parthians,  ^^     In  the  civil  war  that  fol- 
lowed, he  commanded  part  of  Pompey 's  fleet  j 
and  after  the  battle  of  Pharsalia,  hesitated  whe- 
ther to  crave  pardon  of  Caesar,  or  to  seize  an 
opportunity  of  murdering  him.  Having  embraced 
the  latter  purpose,  he  was  diverted  from  it  by  a 
mere  accident,  Caesar,  in  the  pursuit  of  Pompey 
through  Cilicia,  landed  on  a  different  side  ofthe 
Cydnus,  from  that  on  which  Cassius  expected 
him ;  and  the  disappointed  assassin  hastily  made 
his  submission.  ^^     He  was  a  man  of  more  enter- 
prise than  constancy ;  daring  in  his  resolutions, 
and  precipitate  in  his  measures.   Marcus  Brutus, 
his  accomplice,  and  then  his  colleague  in  the 
pretorship,  descended  from  the  first  and  great 
champion  of  Roman  liberty ;  and  the  dignity  of 
the  name  he  bore,  was  sustained  by  the  purity 

1^  Appian.  de  Bell.  Civil.  I.  ii.  c.  lio.  et  seq.  Dion.  Cassius, 
1.  xliv.  p.  244.  et  seq.    Plutarch,  in  Caesar  &  in  Bruto. 

*7  Cicero,  Phillippic.  1.  ii.  c.  11. 

'I  Suetonius  &  J)ion.  Cassius^  1.  ^U'u  p.  188.  Conf.  Phitatch*in. 
Bruto. 
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atid  gravity  of  his  own  life,  and  his  absolute  de-  c  H  A  p. 
votion  to  the  republic.  ^^  Though  hating  Pom-  ^  xxfx^^ 
pey,  who  in  the  civil  wars  of  Sylla  had  slain  his 
father,  and  though  so  much  the  favourite  of 
Caesar,  that  many  suspected  him  to  be  his  son, 
(Servilia,  the  mother  of  Brutus,  being  no  model 
of  chastity,)  he  was  taken  fighting  on  the  side 
of  Pompey  at  Pharsalia.  The  victor  protected 
and  pardoned  him  ;  and  disarmed,  as  he  had 
reason  to  believe,  all  future  hostility,  by  ap- 
pointing Brutus  commander  in  Cisalpine  Gaul, 
and  shortly  afterwards  pretor  in  the  city.  To 
such  high  favours,  even  the  coldest  mind  could 
not  remain  insensible  ;  but  Brutus,  after  the 
early  loss  of  his  father,  had  placed  himself 
under  the  tuition  of  Cato,  his  maternal  uncle. 
From  him,  chiefly,  he  imbibed  the  stern  matxims 
of  Stoicism ;  maxims  at  much  variance  with  the 
indulgent  benignity  of  his  natural  temper.  His 
name  was  familiar  to  the  people,  as  an  able 
pleader  of  causes :  he  was  in  esteem  with  the 
great,  as  a  proficient  in  letters  and  philosophy. 
By  all  ranks,  he  was  thought  qualified  to  fill  an 
high  destiny ;  and  his  abhorrence  of  tyranny,, 
even  in  the  hands  of  a  benefactor,  being  whetted 
by  the  indignant  Cassius,  was  stimulated  into 
action  by  the  desire  of  proving  to  the  worldand 
himself  that  he  preferred  his  principles  to  his  feel-* 
ings.  Decimus  Brutus  had  served  under  Caesar  in 
his  Gallic  wars,  and  when  hisgeneral  marched  into 
Spain,  had  been  entrusted  by  him  with  the  im- 

-.      :  ■       t  • 
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CHAP,  portant  &iege  of  Marseilles.  He  had  continuefil 
^  XXIX,  ^^  j£^g  ^j^Ij  JjJjjj  through  all  stages  of  his  for- 
tune in  the  closest  intimacy,  insomuch  that  De- 
cimus,  jointly  with  Mark  Antony,  was  named 
executor  of  Caasar's  will,  and  guardian  to  his 
young  kinsman,  Octavius.  To  this  youth, 
grandson  to  his  sister  Julia,  Cssar  had  be- 
queathed the  inheritance  of  his  name  and  for- 
tune ;  constituting,  in  the  same  deed,  Decimus 
Brutus  his  second  heir.^  .  Bound  by  such  a 
weight  of  obligation,  it  is  possible  that  Decimus 
approved  not  the  conspiracy  even  in  his  own 
breast :  and  he  acknowledged  on  a  future  occa^ 
sion,  that  he  was  drawn  into  it  by  a  certain  re- 
sistless malignity  in  his  fortune.  ^'  United  with 
these  three  principals,  there  were  many  inferiors 
who  thought  themselves  neglected  by  Caesar ; 
several  whom  his  contumely  had^  offended; 
a  few  sanguine  tempers,  who  hoped  to  re-esta- 
blish  the  ancient  commonwealth ;  a  greater  num^ 
ber  who  aimed  chiefly  at  avenging  its  down&ll 
in  the  usurper's  blood. 
Thdrin-.  Had  the  projectors  of  the  revolution  been 
^^^  qualified  to  act  with  systematic  energy,  little 
ponentf.  succcss  could  be  expected  from  the  only  instru- 
ments which  they  had  it  in  their  power  to  employ. 

^  Soetxm.  in  J.  CtoBor.  c.  83. 

**  Se  emm  hod  flpon|e>  sed  fatali  quodam  infbrtunio  tractum  ad 
eonupinitionen  esse.    Orbs.  1.  yi.  c.  is.    Conf.  Appian.  L  iii.  c  97. 

*■  Among  otbersy  the  tribime  PodUos  Aquila,  who,  not  risog 
from  his  tribnmcial  beoch  wtei  Caesar  passed  in  triumph,  became 
an  object  of  moctoery.  The  dictator  promised  nothing  to  any  one 
for  several  dajs  afto^ards,  without  adding,  **  u  tamen  per  Pontittin 
Aquilam  licuerit.'*    Saeton.  in  J.  Caesar,  c.  78  * 
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The  whole  fabric  of  the  government  had  long  chap. 
hung  on  Cassar.  The  armies  and  the  provinces  ^  xxix.^ 
were  in  the  hands  of  his  dependants.  Lepidus, 
recently  his  master  of  horse,  commanded  a 
legion  in  the  suburbs.  Mark  Antony,  after  his 
patron's  murder,  remained  sole  consul ;  and  two 
brothers  of  Antony,  Caius  and  Lucius,  filled 
respectively  in  Rome  the  offices  of  pretor  and 
tribune.  By  the  admission  of  persons  into  the 
senate,  who  had  no  other  merit  but  devotion  to 
Caesar's  will,  that  council,  now  consisting  of 
nine  hundred  members,  had. been  doubled  and 
debased.  The  Roman  people  numbered  at  four 
million  on  their  rolls,  bartered  liberty  for  bread 
and  public  shows  i  and  the  sounder  part,  either 
of  the  people  or  of  the  senate,  were  sure  on 
every  occasion,  to  be  outvoted,  overpowered,  and 
stifled  even  in  their  murmurs,  by  the  terrors  of 
an  armed  force.  Italy  was  filled  with  discharged 
veterans,  who  owed  their  lands  to  Csesar ;  the 
capital  itself  was  at  this  time  crowded  with 
them:  part  had  come  to  see  their  generous 
benefactor  before  he  marched  against  the  Par- 
thians  j  a  greater,  to  solicit  new  favours  fropi 
his  bounty.  ^ 

Under  such  circumstances  the   conspirators  Antony 
found  that,  by  destroying  the  usurper,  only  a  small  J^p^^ 
part  oftheir  work  was  done.  In  vain  they  paraded  Casar's 
Rome  with  the  cap  of  liberty.  While  the  extent  of  ^^^' 
their  enterprise  was  unknown,  they  excited  sus- 


*3  Dion  Cassius,  1.  xliv.    Appian.  Bell.  Civil.  1.  ii.    Plutarch,  in 
Caesar.  A  in  Bruto. 
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c  M  A  P.  picion  and  terror :  they  were  heard  by  most  with 
^^^^'^  such  astonishment,  and  by  all  with  isuch  faint 
approbation,  tha,t  they  thought  fit,  on  pretence 
of  returning  thanks  to  the  gods  in  the  capitol,  to 
take  refuge  in  that  strong-hold.  Mark  Antony 
temporised,  while  he  still  feared  for  his  own  life, 
and  knew  not  by  how  many  the  conspiracy  was 
abetted.  Actually  sole  consul,  and  formerly 
Caesar's  vicegerent  in  Italy,  he  might  entertain 
fair  hopes  of  succeeding  to  his  patron's  power ; 
for  his  abilities  as  a  general  were  equal  to  his 
ambition ;  he  had  dexterity  to  manage  the  rude 
military  mind  ;  and  his  manners  endeared  him 
to  those  licentious  troops,  whose  rapacity  he 
indulged,  and  whom  he  personally  outdid  in  all 
kinds  of  profligacy.^  While  he  meditated  fit 
means  for  gaining  Caesar's  veterans,  he  imme- 
diately, by  virtue,  of  his  high  office,  seized  the 
public  treasures  in  the  temple  of  Ops,  exceeding 
in  value  eight  millions  sterling :  in  quality  of 
executor  to  Caesar's  testament,  he  at  the  same 
time  obtained  the  custody  of  all  his  papers.  The 
whole  scheme  of  usurpation  was  well  conceived 
aiid  ably  executed.  In  addition  to  troops  and 
treasures,  the  ordinary  instruments  of  an  usurper, 
Antony,  through  Caesar's  papers  containing  plans 
and  hints  for  the  future  government  of  the 
empire,  possessed  himself,  as  it  were,  of  the 
mind  of  the  late  dictator :  and,  as  he  quickly 
procured  from  the  senate  and  people  a  decree 
for  ratifying  all  Caesar's  acts,  he  was  enabled, 

2*  Plutarch,  in  Anton. 
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iinder  that  sanction,  to  exercise  an  uncontrouled   c  h  a  p, 
authority  at  home  and  abroad,  and  to  command  yJl^I^ 
at  will  the  persons  and  properties  of  every  com- 
munity and  every  individual  dependant  on  the 
Roman  empire.^     He  would  thus  have  stepped,  Finds  ^n 
as  it  were,  at  once  into  Caesar's  throne,  but  for  "d^c^^ 
the  sudden  appearance  of  a  rival,  from  whose  ^^^  ^? 
youth  and  inexperience  he  had  apparently  little 
danger  to  apprehend.     This  was  Octavius,  just 
mentioned,  now  only  in  his  nineteenth  year.    He 
had  accompanied  his  adoptive  father  in  his  late 
war  ill  Spain  against  the  sons  of  Pompey  ;  and 
that  he  might  be  ready  again  to  attend  him  in 
his  Parthian  expedition,  had  sailed  to  Apollonia 
in  lUyricum,  a  city  well  known  to  the  readers 
of  this  history,  in  which  he  had  assiduously  em- 
ployed himself  six  months,  under  eminent  Greek 
masters,  in  the  study  of  letters  and  philosophy. 
Neither  the  tears  of  his  mother  Attia,  nor  the  uhcow. 
remonstrances  of  his  step-father  Philip,  nor  the  ^^^^^^fy 
admonitions  of  his  most  respected  friends,  could 
prevent   Octavius,    upon    hearing    of  Caesar^s 
death,  from  appearing  at  Rome  to  claim  the  in- 
heritance of  liis    name   and  fortune.^      This 
design,  in  its  full  extent,  I  mean  the  inheritance 
of  Caesar's  power  as  well  as  property,  Octavius 
prosecuted  with  an  admirable  mixture  of  caution 
and  courage,  steadily  advancing  to  his  end,  while 
he  dexterously  varied   his  means.     In  the  first 
year  of  his  public  life,  he  was  a  zealous  patriot ; 

as  Plutarch,  in  Antoii.  ,  ^ 

2G  Velleius  Paterculus,  1.  ii.  c.  60. 
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for  the  twelve  years  following,  he  acted  the  part 
of  a  bloody  triumvir  ;  during  a  reign  of  forty-four 
years,  he  deserved  to  be  called  the  father  of  the 
Roman  people.  Treated  scornfully  by  Antony, 
he  affected  to  adopt  the  sentiments  of  the  more 
dignified  part  of  the  senate,  and  to  be  implicitly 
guided  by  Cicero  ^,  who  though  not  admitted 
into  the  secret  of  the  conspiracy,  was  of  all  men 
the  most  forward  to  fan  the  generous  flame  which 
it  had  kindled,  that,  through  Caesar's  death,  he 
might  bring  the  commonwealth  to  life. 

With  indefatigable  industry  Octavius  laboured 
to  divide  with  Antony  the  affections  of  the 
veterans.  During  the  struggle  for  this  most 
important  object,  several  conspirators,  who 
had  escaped  from  home  amidst  tumults  that 
threatened  their  lives,  gained  strength  ^  in  the 
provinces  assigned  them  by  the  late  dictator's 
arrangements  preparatory  to  his  Parthian  war- 
fare. Decimus  Brutus  thus  commanded  in 
Cisalpine  Gaul;  Trebonius  in  Asia,  or  Perga- 
mus  ;  Cimber  in  Bithynia ;  Brutus  and  Cassius, 
the  year  of  their  pretorship  not  being  yet  expired, 
had  been  superseded  by  Antony  in  the  great 
governments  of  Macedon  and  Syria,  to  which 
they  had  been  destined  by  Cjaesar.  In  lieu  of 
provinces  Antony  granted  them  commissions  for 
providing  Italy  with  com.  He  afterwards  assigned 
the  province  of  Crete  to-  Brutus,  and  that  of 
Cyrene  to  Cassius ;  with  which  inferior  appoint* 


•7  Cicero  nd  Attic.  I.  xir.  c.  10, 1 1. 

^  Appiaii,  Dion  Cassius,  &  Plutarch,  in  Bruto« 
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ments  they  were  greatly  dissatisfied.     Availing   chap. 
themselves,  therefore,  of  the  fleets  entrusted  to  ,  ^^™\> 
them  as  purveyors,  they  crossed  the  Hadriatic, 
and,  in  the  manner  that  will  be  explained  pre- 
sently, collected  a  mighty  force,  not  less  than 
twenty  legions,  in  the  East. 

In  this  quarter,  the  fate  of  the  empire  was  to  Measures 
be  decided  a  second  time :  but  previously  to  the  oiymp?"^* 
main  action  at  Philippi  in  Macedon,  a  more  «*^**^'  ^' 
intricate  though  inferior  scene  had  been  trans- 
acted at  Mutina  in  Italy.  While  the  principal 
eastern  provinces  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  con- 
spuators,  those  in  the  west  remained  with  men 
secretly  adverse  to  their  cause.  Plancus  com- 
manded five  legions  in  Transalpine  Gaul ;  PoUio 
commanded  two  legions  in  the  Farther  Spain ; 
and  Lepidus  marched  with  seven  legions  into  the 
nearer  division  of  that  country.  Meanwhile  the 
senate  held  its  usual  meetings  :  the  tribes  occa- 
sionally convened  to  vote ;  but  the  resolutions 
of  these  bodies  were  often  contradictory  to  each 
other,  and  the  decrees  of  both  were  moulded  at 
will  by  the  two  military  chiefs  who  alternately 
prevailed.  When  Antony  was  sole  master,  he 
had  obtained  a  vote  of  the  people  conferring  on 
himself  the  province  of  Macedon,  and  Syria  on 
Dolabella,  his  colleague  in  the  consulship.  He 
afterwards  reversed  the  former  part  of  that 
decree.  Macedon  was  transferred  to  his  brother 
Caius,  andhehimajalftook  in  exchange  Cisalpine 
Gaul.  The  motive  of  this  alteration  was  obvious. 
Vested  with  authority  over  Macedon,  he  had  a 
right  to  send  orders  to  the  legions  in  that  pro- 
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CHAP,  vince,  and  accbrdingly  commanded  part  of  them 
,^J™^.  to  return  into  Italy.     When  he  had  obtained  this 
reinforcement,  the  government  of  Cisalpine  Gaul 
would  place  him  with  an   army  at  the  gates  of 
-^      Rome,  and  fortify  him,  as  it  were,  in  that  citadel 
from  which   Caesar  had  assailed  and  entirely 
Defeated    oversct  the  Commonwealth.     That  his  design 
vL?^^      failed,  may  be  ascribed  solely  to  the  opposition 
of  Octavius.  ^     By  expending  the  whole  of  his 
private  fortune,  by  the  disbursement  of  every 
sum  that  he  could  beg  or  borrow,  by  the  lavish- 
ness  of  his  promises,  above  all,   by  the  dexterity 
and  energy  which  showed  him  bom  for  command, 
.he  confirmed  the  fidelity  of  his  own  troops,  and 
brought  over  to   him  many   of  those  who  had 
sworn  allegiance  to  his  adversary.      Antony, 
to  prevent  still  further  defections,  led  his  army, 
about  80,000  strong,  into  Cisalpine  Gaul,  that 
he  might  employ  it  in  dislodging  Decimus  Brutus 
from    that  province.      Octavius   followed    the 
enemy  at  a  due  distance  to  watch  his  motions, 
and  was  joined  successively  by  the  new  consuls 
Hirtius  and  Pansa,  bringing  with  them  consi- 
derable levies  for  the  public  service. 
Siege  of         Before   their   arrival^    Decimus  Brutus  had 
oiySx      thrown  himself  with  two  legions  and  auxiliaries 
cixxiav.  1.  into    the  strong  city  of  Mutina  or  Modena. 
Antony    besieged   the  place.      To  relieve  it, 
various  battles  were  hazarded  j  in  the  first  of 
which  Pansa  was  mortally  wounded ;  and  in  the 

^  Appian.  de  Bellt  Civil.  1. 9«  c.  21.  et  seq.    Dion  Cassius^  L  xiv. 
p.  371.  etseq. 
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last,  his  colleague  Hirtius,  after  storming  the   chap. 
enemy's  camp,  was  slain  near  the  pretorium,  or     xxix. 
generaPs  pavilion.     During  this   latter  action, 
DeCimus  had  made  a  vigorous  sally ;  and,  if  he 
aiid  Octavius    had  zealously  co-operated  after 
Hirtius's  death,  there  is  little  reason  to  doubt 
that  they  might  have  overwhelmed  the  common 
enemy.  ^  Antony  had  lost  half  his  army  in  battle ;  Antony 
he  knew,  however,  that,  though  he  had  been  pro-  11^^  ^  • 
scribed  by  the  senate,  the  forces  in  Transalpine  —his 
Gaul  and  in  Spain  were  attached  to  his  cause  therein. 
and  his  person :  Ventidius  also,  actually  a  Roman 
pretor,  had  in  defiance  of  higher  authority,  been 
levying  troops  for  his  service.     Under  these  cir- 
cumstances, he  had  fled  northwards  in  the  night, 
with  a  view  of  waiting  for  the  junction  of  Ven- 
tidius, and,  if  necessary,  of  passing  the  Alps, 
that  he  might  be  able  to  resist  his  pursuers. 

The  danger  ^was  less  than   he  apprehended.  Breach  be- 
Decimus  Brutus  had  no  confidence  in  Octavius.  ^"^^^^  ^^" 
A  conference  between  them  only  widened  the  Decimus  * 
breach.     The  death  of  the  two  consuls  opened  ^^^^' 
new  views  to  the  adopted  son  of  Caesar,  who 
now  declared,  more  sternly  than  ever,  his  pur- 
pose of  bringing  to  punishment  the  murderers  of 
bis  father.     The  senate,  after  employing  his  aid 
against  Antony,  showed  aai  indiscreet  suspicion 
of  its  auxiliary.  ^^      Orders  came  from   Rome 
placing  the  whole  of  the  combined  army  under 
the  command  of  Decimus  Brutus  j  regardless  of 

3*  Sueton.  Appian.  Dion,  Cicero  ad  Familiar.  1,  x.  c.  50.  et  seq. 
&  Phillippiic.  1.  xiv.  c.  10. 
'*  Velleius>  1.  ii.  c.  62.    Sueton.  in  August,  c.  12.     • 
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CHAP,  which,   Octavius  not  only  retained  under  his 
^3^^L^  standard  the  veterans  attached  to  him,  but  gained 
many  of  the  new  levies  made  by  the  late  consuls, 
and  continued  with  this  force  in  Italy,  while 
Decimus,  with  a  few  broken  legions,  marched 
Flight  and  in  pursuit  of  Autouy  into  Gaul.  There  Decimus 
Sc'^lalterf  ^^^  found  it  necessary  to  become  himself  the 
qiyinji.      fugitive.     In  concert  with  its  commander,  the 
B.  C.4I. '  great  army  under  Lepidus  had  declared  itself  for 
Antony  •^ :  the  forces  under  Plancus  and  PoUio 
prepared  to  follow  the  example.   The  audacious 
'Yentidius,  after  failing  in  a  conspiracy  for  de- 
stroying   Cicero  and   all  the  more    dignified 
portion  of  the  senate,  brought  three  legions  to 
the  same  standard.     Decimus,  threatened  by  so 
many  enemies,  hastened  towards  the  Rhastian 
Alps,  in  order  to  escape  by  that  intricate  rout 
into  Macedon.     He  was  deserted  by  his  army, 
and    cruelly    slain    in   the    neighbourhood  of 
Aquileia.  ^ 
Octavius        Meanwhile    Octavius  availed    himself  with 
elected      great  ability  of  the  favourable  situation  in  which 
Oiymp.      fortune  had  placed  him.     He  confirmed  the  af- 
b^cmV'  fections  of  the  troops  by  which  he  had  been 
recently  joined.     They,  as  well  as  Caesar's  ve- 
terans,  regarded  him   as    rightful  heir  to  the 
dictator.     Rome  was  in  consternation  at  the 
junction  of^  Lepidus  with  Antony.     Brutus  and 
Cassius  were  at  a  distance;  and  Octavius,  at 
the  head  of  a  great  army  in  Italy,  seemed  the 

**  Cicero  ad  Familiar.  1.  x.  e.  91.  35.    Conf.  Velleius,  Appian. 
*  Valer.  Maxim.  1.  xiy.  c.  7.     Oros.  I  yi.  c.  18.  -  Afpwo:  VeU 
leius. 
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only  present  help  against  an  enraged  usurper  chap. 
abetted  by  perfidious  rebels.  Under  these  cir-  v  j^^'^ 
cumstances,  the  young  Caesar  intimated  his  in- 
tentions of  standing  candidate  for  the  consulship. 
Such  a  pretension,  in  a  man  under  his  twentieth 
year,  was  not  cordially  supported  even  by  his 
friends.  But  a  party  of  centurions  being  sent  to 
solicit  for  him,  asserted  his 'Strong  claim  by 
pointing  to  their  swords.  ^  He  entered  Rome 
with  his  army,  but  again  evacuated  the  city,  on 
pretence  of  leaving  the  elections  free.  Q.  Pe- 
dius,  a  senator  entirely  at  his  devotion^  was 
united  with  him  in  the  consulship.  Having  left 
the  management  of  civil  affairs. to  this  obsequious 
colleague,  Octavius  marched  from  Rome  apr 
parently  with  a  design  to  combat  the  public 
enemies  in  Gaul.  His  real  purpose,  however, 
was  far  different ;  he  secretly  negociated  with 
these  enemies,  and  finding  the  views  of  Antony 
and  Lepidus  entirely  conformable  to  his  own, 
thought  it  no  longer  necessary  to  keep  any  mea- 
sures with  the  republic.  By  orders  communi- 
cated to  his  creature  Pedius,  the  decree  against 
Antony  and  Lepidus  was  reversed,  and  the  at- 
tainder passed  on  them  was  directed  against 
Brutus  and  Cassius.  It  was  afterwards  extended 
to  all  their  accomplices  and  abettors,  and  to  the 
opponents  of  the  Capsarean  cause  in  every  part 
of  the  empire. 

Meanwhile  Antony  and  Lepidus  passed  the  Second 
Alps  :  they  advanced  towards  Mutina,  the  scene  J^tc?^* 

M  Sueton.  in  August,  c.  l«.    Dion.  Appiaip.  « 
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G  H  A  P.  of  recent  warfare,  and  were  met  by  Octavius  <m 
V  ^^\  the  banks  of  the  river  Rhenus,  which  flows  in 
Oiymp.  that  neighbourhood  from  the  Apennine  into  th^ 
BX? 43.  Po.  According  to  concert,  each  had  brought 
with  him  five  legions.  The  three  generals  held 
continual  conferences  during  three  days  on  a 
Mttle  island  in  the  Rhenus,  and  adjusted  among 
them  the  terms  of  the  second  triumvirate.  It 
agreed  precisely  with  the  first  in  the  authority 
which  the  triumvirs  assumed  over  Rcnne ;  its 
laws,  revenues,  armies,  and  provinces.^  But 
the  first  triumvirate  was  a  secret  transaction, 
announced  only  in  its  effects ;  ^the  second  was  a 
public  and  formal  deed®^,  declared  by  proclam- 
ations, and  commemorated  by  medals.  ^^  It  was 
to  have  force  like  the  former,  during  a  period 
of  five  years  j  for  it  was  still  thought  prudent  to 
amuse  the  state,  and  even  the  army,  with  the 
shadow  of  returning  liberty.  But  before'  this 
could  be  realised,  it  was  necessary  that  the 
murderers  of  Julius  Csesar  should  be  brought  to 
condign  punishment ;  Caesar,  once  the  bulwark 
of  the  empire,  and  now  rather  worshipped  as  a 
god,  than  revered  as  the  most  glorious  of  de- 

3i  Appian.  de  BelK  Civil.  L  iv.  c.  3.  et  seq.  &  Dion.  1.  xlvi.  p.  526. 
An  exclusive  authority  was  assigned  to  Lepidus  In  both  Spains  and 
in  Narbonese  Gaul ;  a  similar  authority,  to  Antony  in  all  the 
rest  of  Gaul  on  both  sides  the  Alps :  Octavius,  for  his  peculiar  pro- 
vince, had  Africa,  Sicily,  and  Sardinia.  But  these  arrangetnents 
iiad  no  immediate  efiect,  and  were  speedily  altered. 

3*  Appian.  I.  iv.  c.  7. 

37  A  silver  medal  of  t)ctavius,  (C.  Cassar,  m.  vir)  has  on  the  re- 
verse an  altar  with  three  figures  sacrificing,  and  victoiy  preseDtiqg 
them  with  a  crowh :  the  inscription^  saltis  generis  hvimani. 
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parted  sovereigns.  /    The    second   triumvirate  chab. 
therefore  began  in  blood.     The  names  of  800  \  ^tx,^ 
senators  and  2000  persons  of   the  equestrian  The  pro- 
order  were  published  in  the  execrable  tables  of  ^j^p^"* 
proscription,'^     These   men,  as  irreconcileable  cixxxiv.j. 
enemies  to  the  Caesarean  party,  were  subjected 
to  military  execution.  Antony  resigned  to  death 
his  uncle  ;  Lepidus,  his  brother  ;  and  Octavii;^, 
the  man  whom  he  once  professed  to  love,  and 
whose  talents  and  virtues  he  never  ceased  to  re- 
vere.    His  sacrifice  of  Cicero  is  represented  a* 
reluctant  and  painful;  but  Antony  was  inex- 
orable ;  the  orator's  life  must  atone  for  the  phi- 
lippics which  he  had  pronounced :  this  condition 
was  indispensable;  rejected,  Antony  declared 
that    the    conferences   must   end^:    OctaviuSj 
from  interested  policy,  encountered  eternal  in^ 
famy ;  for  the  works  of  Cicero,  the  source   of 
intellectual  pleasure  and  lofty  sentiment,  will 
for  ever  brand  his  sordid  cruelty.  The  prescript 
tion  once  begun,  was  carried  farther  than  the 
anthjors  of  it  intended.     Rapacity  and  private 
vei^eance  multiplied   executions;    and  Italj)^, 
especialfy  Rome»  was  left  for  several  days  at  the 
mercy  of  ^  licentious  soldiery.     Trampling  on 
idl  besides,  the  triumvirs  were  solicitous  solely 
about  binding  tKeir  troops  by  every  present  in- 
dulgeiioe,  and  every  alluring  prospect     It  W83 
determined,  th^efore^  in  addkion  to  other  vA^ 
vasibigea  bestowed  on  them,  that,  at  the  em- 

»•  Appian.  Dion.  Plutarch,  ia  Anton.  VeUeius,  I.  ii.  c.  0S^ 
^  Plutarch,  in  AntDn.    Conf.  Dion,  I.  W.  p.  f31.  ef  «^q. 
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CHAP,  elusion  of  tfte  present  war,  they  should  be  ])ut 
^  ^^^  '  *"  possession  of  twenty  of  the  finest  districts  of 
Italy,    and  hold  them   in  perpetual  property, 
without  the  smallest  regard  to  the   rights  of 
former  owners.  ^ 
Octavius's       After  these  arrangements   in   common,   the 
war  with    triumvirs  separated  their  forces,  Lepidus,  with 
Pompe)'.    the   smallest    division,    remaining  in  the   ad- 
dxTOv.s.  ttiinistration   of  Rome.      Antony  marched  to 
B.C.  42.    Brundusium  with  a  view  to  cross  the  Hadriatic 
against  Brutus  and  Cassius.     Octayius  purposed 
in  due  time  to  follow  him,  but  meanwhile  pro- 
ceeded to  the  opposite  coast  of  Italy,  that  he 
might  suppress  on  that  side,  two  veiy  consider- 
able enemies.     The  first  of  these  was  Comifi- 
cius,  propretor  in  the  Roman  province  of  Africa, 
who,  holding  his  commission  from  the  senate, 
refused  to  resign  it  to  the  officer  whom  the  tri- 
umvirs sent  to  supersede  him.     After  a  long 
resistance  against  Octavius's  lieutenants,  Corni- 
ficius  was  defeated  and  slain.  *^     The  men  of 
any  name  in  his  party  either  put  themselves  to 
death,  or  took  reftige  in  Sicily.      In  this  island, 
the  standard  of  the  republic  had  been  raised  by 
Sextus,  the  surviving  son  of  Pompey.     Amidst 
the  conflict  of  parties,    after  Caesar's  murder, 
Sextus,   who  had  long  wandered  an   exile  in 
Spain,  was  reinstated  in  the  possessions  of  his 
family,  exceeding  in  value  four  milliotis  sterl- 
ing *^ :  he  was  even  entrusted  with  the  important 

^  Plutarch,  m  Anton.    Conf.  Dion.  1.  Ivii.  p.  3SU  et  seq. 

4^  Appian.  de  Bell.  Ci?il.  L  iv.  &  Dion.  1.  xlriii. 

<»  Velleius  Patcrculus,  1.  ii.  c.  75.    Cicero,  PhiUippic.  1.  xiiL  c.  5. 
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authority  of  prefect  on  the  western  coast.     The  chap. 
fleet  committed  to  him  in  this  character,  he  was     ^^ix.  * 
diligent  to  augment :  it  rendered  him  master  of  ^'""''^^ 
Sicily,    and  was  employed  by  him  during  the 
rage  of  the  proscription,  in  saving  many  who 
escaped  to  the   sea-coast  from   the   dagger  of 
assassins.     To  dislodge  this  enemy  from  Sicily, 
Octavius  advanced  to  Rhegium :  his  lieutenant, 
Salvidienus,  was  defeated  in  a  naval  engage- 
ment ^,  and  Pompey,  confident  in  his  superiority 
at  sea,  defied  the  twenty  lemons  of  his  adversary. 

In  this  posture  of  affairs,  Octavius  was  urged  state  of  ^ 
by  Antony  to  join  him  with  all  possible  expedi-  f^^^ 
tion.     The  rich  possessions  in  Asia  formed  in-  !j°«««* 
comparably  the  most  valuable  portion  of  the  cixxw'v.  2. 
empire,  and  the  storm  gathering  in  that  quarter,  ^•^•^^• 
required,  he  said,  their  united  and  immediate 
exertions  to  dispel  it.      Brutus  and  Cassius,  in- 
deed, since  their  obscure  flight  from  Italy,  had 
been  carried  on  a  tide .  of  uninterrupted  pro- 
sperity.   In  consequence  of  his  long  and  splendid 
employment  in  the  East,  particularly  his  signal 
service  in  repelling  the  Parthians  from  Syria,  the 
name  of  Cassius  sounded  high  with  the  legions 
in  that  and  the  neighbouring  provinces.     With, 
another  description  of  persons  of  no  small  weight, 
the  fame  of  Brutus  was  unrivalled.     The  Greek 
cities,  both  in  Europe  and  Asia,  were  frequented 
by  young  Romans  of  distinction,  who  there  pro- 
secuted those  refined  studies  in  which  Brutus 
excelled,  and  heard  the  professors  of  that  lofty 

43  Dion.  &  Appian, 
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CHAP,  philosophy  which  Brutus  had  reduced  to  prac* 
^^^^',  ticc;  In  the  ashes  of  Athens,  a  new  fire  began 
to  kindle ;  Ccesar  was  branded  as  a  tyrant  worse 
than  Pisistratus ;  and  the  statues  of  Brutus  and 
Cassius  were  placed  above  those  of  Harmodius 
and  Aristogeiton.^  The  contagion  seized  the 
neighbouring  cities :  it  spread  from  Greece  to 
Macedon,  from  Macedon  to  Asia.  Trebonius^ 
who  commanded  in  the  last-named  province, 
supplied  Cassius  with  money  and  troops :  Hor- 
tensius  resigned  Macedon  to  Brutus:  to  the 
same  leaders  the  quaestors  in  the  inland  parts 
brpught  the  revenues  under  their  charge,  and 
the  cities  on  the  coast  afforded  the  use  of  their 
shipping.  The  veterans  of  Pompey,  still  nu- 
merous in  the  countries  which  had  been  subdued 
by  him,  particularly  Syria,  flocked  to  a  standard 
raised  to  avenge  the  cause  of  that  long-admired 
chief.  Cassius  thus  assembled  twelve  legions  in 
Syria,  and  Brutus  half  that  number  in  Mace- 
don :  a  vast  convoy  wds  also  captured  near  De- 
metrias,  bringing  back,  by  orders  of  Antony, 
the  arms  and  stores  which  Caesar  had  provided' 
for  his  purposed  expedition  against  the  Parthi- 
ans.  Caius  Antonius  and  Dolabella,  had  been 
respectively  appointed,  as  mentioned  above,  to 
the  governments  of  Macedon  and  Syria.  Caius 
had  scarcely  entered  his  province,  when  he  was 
made  prisoner  by  Brutus.  ^  He  was  committed 
to  the  custody  of  Hortensius,  and  afterwards 


44  Cicero,  Phillippic.  I.  x.  c.  4.  et  seq.    Ad  Brutum.  1.  ii.  7. 
«  Plutarch,  in  Bruta, 
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put  to  death  by  Brutus's  orders,  to  avenge  the  chap, 
execrable  murder  of  Cicero.  Dolabella's  pro-  ^^^^. 
ceedings  were  as  capricious  as  his  mind  was  un- 
principled. He  had  been  destined,  though 
under  age,  for  the  consulship  by  Caesar.  He 
warmly  approved  the  assassination  of  his  bene- 
factor ;  yet  insisted  on  the  ratification  of  all 
the  usui-per's  acts,  because  among  them  was  his 
own  appointment  to  office.  He  thus  became 
colleague  to  Antony,  who  gained  him  to  his 
views,  by  transferring  to  him  from  Cassius,  the 
rich  government  of  Syria.  On  his  way  thither, 
supported  by  a  fleet  and  army,  he  surprised 
Smyrna,  and  slew  Trebonius,  governor  of  the 
province,  with  shocking  circumstances  of 
cruelty.  ^  Having  advanced  into  Syria,  he  made 
an  unsuccessful  attempt  on  Antioch,  where  the 
gates  were  shut  against  him.  He  was  admitted,, 
however,  into  the  maritime  city  Laodicsea, 
where,  trusting  to  promised  aid  from  Cleopatra, 
he  purposed  to  make  a  vigorous  defence  j  but 
being  blocked  up  by  sea  and  land,  and 
finding  Cassius,  through  a  conspiracy  of  the 
garrison,  ready  to  enter  the  place,  he  withdrew 
by  a  voluntary  death  from  the  just  vengeance  of 
his  enemies.  ^  Cassius,  thus  master  of  Syria^ 
purposed  to  invade  Egypt,  that  he  might  pnnish 
the  hostility  of  Cleopatra,  and  raise  heavy  con- 
tributions on  her  kingdom. 

The  affairs  of  the  friends  to  liberty  were  in  Cmci  en- 
actions of 

«*  Cicero^  Phillippic.  1.  xi.  c*^,  3. 

47  Oioi).  Appian.  Cicero,  Epist.  Familifir,  L  xii,  c.  1J«  15. 
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CHAP,  this  happy  posture  in  *  the  East,  when  they 
^  Xxix.^  learned  the  complete  triumph  of  the  opposite 
Brutus  party  in  the  West,  and  the  bloody  proscription 
riustfTere.  ^^^^  which  it  had  been  accompanied.  Upon 
oiymp.  this  intelligence  Brutus,  who  had  sailed  into  Asia 
B.C.43.  to  co-operate  with  Cassius,  strongly  urged  their 
immediate  return  into  Italy,  that  they  might 
deliver  what  yet  remained  of  the  republic,  from 
the  hands  of  merciless  assassins.  But  unfortu- 
nately Cassius  was  of  a  different  opinion. 
Among  th«  troops  which  both  of  them  com- 
manded, were  many  who  had  served  under 
Caesar :  these  m«n,  unless  gratified  in  all  their 
hopes,  might  revolt  to  the  enemy:  they  had 
large  arrears  due  to  them ;  the  rich  cities  of 
Lesser  Asia  lay  at  their  mercy  ;  some  of  these, 
amidst  the  dissensions  of  Rome,  affected  indepen- 
dence ;  others  had.  recently  aided  the  audacious 
Dolabella :  it  would  be  imprudent  to  return  into 
Europe,  while  such  enemies  remained  behind  in 
Asia ;  on  which  pretence,  waving  for  the  present 
his  expedition  against  Egypt,  Cassius  concerted 
with  his  colleague,  as  a  readier  expedient  for 
raising  inoney,  the  exaction  of  heavy  contribu- 
tions  from  all  those  places  in  Lesser  Asia,  which 
had  either  opposed  their  views,  or  appeared 
lukewarm  in  their  cause.  In  this  manner  an 
army,  raised  professedly  to  support  liberty,  was 
employed  in  measures  stamped  with  the  cruel- 
lest tyranny.  ^  From  the  province  of  Asia, 
-     once  forming  the  little  kingdom. of  Pergamus^ 

<•  Appian.  1.  iv.  c.  62.  €1  scq.  &  Pluiatrch,  in  Bruto. 
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the  revenues  of  ten  years  were  extorted  in  a  chap., 
single  payment.  The  plunderers  spread  over  v  ^^^'^ 
the  whole  peninsula,  and  accumulated  in  par- 
ticular places  in  proportion  to  the  resistance 
which  their  enormities  provoked.  A  great  fleet, 
as  well  as  army,  was  necessary  for  the  re- 
duction of  Rhodes,  which  indignantly  submitted 
to  Cassius.  Xanthus,  long  head  of  23  confede* 
rate  republics  in  Lycia,  was  assailed  with  equal 
vigour  by  Brutus.  It  stood  a  long  siege,  and 
retorted  in  desperate  sallies  the  evils  inflicted  on 
it  At  length  exhausted  and  hopeless,  the  Xan- 
thians  set  fire  to  their  city,  and  perished  by  their 
own  hands  in  a  general  massacre.  Shortly  after, 
Lentulus,  commanding  the  fleet  which « had 
recently  acted  against  Rhodes^  gained  the 
Lycian  city  Andriaca,  by  breaking  the  chain 
which  stretched  across  its  harbour ;  and  being, 
in  consequence  of  this  success,  reinforced  by  a 
Lycian  fleet,  set  sail  to  the  well-known  strait 
between  Abydus  and  Sestus,  to  wait  the  land 
forces  and  assist  in  their  transportation  from 
Asia  into  Europe.  ^ 

During    these    transactions  the  conduct  of  Octavius 
Cleopatra  bore  a  doubtful  aspect.     She  had  pur-  toiSy^ross 
posedF'to  give  powerful  assistance  to  Dolabella,  theHadri- 
but  the  swift  destruction  of  that  audacious  man  oiymp. 
frustrated  her  design ;  and  Serapion,  her  viceroy  b™7i  ^" 
in  Cyprus,  had,  in  contempt  of  her  authority, 
joined  forces   with    Brutus  and  Cassius.     She 
sailed  with  a  great '  fleet,  to  assist  Octavius  and 

^  Appjan^  L  iv.  c.  62.  et.  seq.  &  Dion.  Cassiu«,  1.  xlvii. 
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CHAP.  Antony  in  transporting  their  troops  from  Brun- 
^  xxix.^  dusium  to  Epirus,  but  had  not  long  left  the 
harbour  of  Alexandria,  when  stormy  weather 
obliged  her  to  put  back  with  much  loss  by  ship- 
wreck. Murcus,  a  republican  admiral,  who  had 
been  stationed  at  Tenarus  the  southern  cape  of 
Peloponnesus,  in  order  to  intercept  Cleopatra 
in  her  voyage  to  Italy,  hearing  of  the  queen's 
return  into  port,  immediately  steered,  with  100 
ships,  for  Brundusium,  that  he  might  obstruct 
the  embarkations  there.  He  arrived,  however, 
too  late  for  this  purpose.  The  triumvirs, 
anxious  to  remove  the  war  at  a  distance  from 
Italy,  where  their  recent  cruelties  had  created 
many  enemies,  had  already  sent  the  greater 
part  of  their  force  across  the  Hadriatic: 
Octavius  and  Antony  availed  themselves,  of  a 
favourable  gale  to  follow,  in  spite  of  Murcus 
now  reinforced  by  fifty  gallies  under  iEnobar- 
Brutus  bus,  an  intrepid  commander.  Meanwhile  Brutus 
rius  S^  and  Cassius,  having  arrived  on  the  coast  of 
view  their  Xhrace,  reviewed  their  army  near  the  bay  of 
*'™^'  Melanes,  which  washes  the  eastern  side  of  the 
Chersonesus.  In  fbot,  they  mustered  about 
80,000:  their  cavalry  exceeded  20,000  j  the 
latter  consisting  wholly  of  foreigners ;  Tkessa- 
Uans,  lUyrians,  Galatians,  Arabs,  and  even 
4000  ^Parthians.  The  triumvirs,  who  by  this 
time  marched  through  Macedon  to  (sncounter 
them,  were  equally  stroijg  in  foot :  but  they  had 
only  13,000  horse.  The  review  near  the  bay  of 
Melanes,  concluded  with  a  speech  from  Cassius, 
worthy,  as  it  is  handed  down  to  us,  of  being 
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pronounced  to  Ronian  citizens  in  arms,  in  the  chap. 
hairiest  times  of  the  republic.  ^  The  genei'ous  x  ^^^'^ 
sentiments  which  it  breathed,  might  touch  the 
noble  Ramans  who  were  present,  many  of  them 
persons  of  consular  and  senatoiian  dignity.  But 
the  praise  of  those  institutions  which  once  ren- 
dered their  commonwealth  great  and  happy, 
could  not  be  highly  relished  by  strangers  who^ 
haj^  long  smarted  under  the  Roman  yoke  :  nor 
could  the  prospect  of  equal  laws  and  impartial 
freedom  delight  soldiers  of  fortune,  corrupted 
by  indulgence,  and  inured  to  rapine.  Their 
feelings  were  more  alive  to  the  liberal  donatives 
of  their  generals  from  the  spoKation  of  Asia : 
donatives  unseasonably  bestowed,  since  they 
disqualified  those  enriched  by  them  from  com- 
bating on  equal  terms  a  poorer  enemy. 

It  was  the  object  of  Brutus  and  Cassius  to  Proceed 
proceed  directly  through  the  well-known  route  {-iS^*' 
of  ^nos  and  Doriscus,   and  thus  to  pass   the  oiymp. 
mountainous  frontier  of  Thrace  into  Macedon.  b.  c.  42.  * 
But  they  found  the  ordinary  passes  which  led 
into  the  rich  plain  between  PJhilippi  and  Amphi- 
polis  already  occupied  by  advanced  parties  of  the 
enemy.     By  Rhascupolis,  however,  a  Thracian 
chieftan   who    accompanied  them,    they    were 
conducted    through    circuitous    tracts    to   the 
neighbourhood   of  Philippi,  a  city  opposite  to 
the  isle  of  Thasos,  and  distinguished  on  former 
occasions,  in  this  history.     It  stood  ten  miles 
north  of  Neapolis,  regarded  as  its    harbour  j 

s»  Appian.  d%  ikll  Civil.  1.  iv.  e.  90.  et  seq. 
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CHAP,  and  thirty  miles  east  of  Amphipoiid  a  famous 
^  xxix.^  Athenian  colony.  Brutus  and  Cassius,  it  was  to 
be  expected,  would  immediately  have  fallen  on 
the  advanced  guard  of  the  enemy,  which,  under 
Saxa  and  Norbanus,  had  possessed  itself  of  the 
ordinary  passes.     But  these  generals  had  been 
joined  by  Rhascus,  brother  to  Rhascupolisi  The 
two  Thracians  had  concerted  to  secure  an  in- 
terest  with   both   parties;  that  whichever  pre- 
vailed, they  rpight  be  themselves  safe,  since  he 
who  happened  to  espouse  the   winning  side, 
would  easily,  it  was  hoped,  procure  pardon  for 
his  brother.  By  timdly  intimation  from  Rhascus, 
Saxa  and  Norbanus  fell  back  to  Amphipolis ; 
where  they  were  quickly  reinforced  by  the  army 
under  Antony,  for  Octavius  was   detained  by 
sickness  at  Dyrrachium.  ^^ 
First  bat.        Meanwhile  Brutus  and  Cassius  fortified  two 
U^  i^and    ^^^P^  Oil  rising  grouud,  between  Philippi  and 
deathof     Ncapolis.     The    former    place    was    on    their 
o?yrnp!'      right.     Their  left  was  flanked  by  a  marsh  ex- 
B^Tg^'  t^^ding  to  the  sea.    Neapolis  afforded  a  safe 
harbour  for  their  shipping.     The  isle  of  Tha- 
sos  served  as  a  magazine  for  the  surplus  of 
their  provisions  and  stores.     In  this  secure  po- 
sition, masters  of  the  sea,  and  amply  provided 
with  every  accommodation,  they  bade  defiance 
^     to  invaders,  whose  circumstances  were   in  all 
respects  less  favourable.      Antony  had  taken 
post  at  a  mile's  distance,  in  a  low  situation, 
overlooked  by   the  enemy,   and   in  a  district 

s*  Dion.  Appian.   • 
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liable  to  torrents  from  the  hills;  an  evil  the  chap. 
greater,  as  winter  was  fast  approaching.  When 
joined  by  Octavius,  imperfectly  recovered  from 
indisposition,  they  formed  two  camps ;  Octavius 
opposing  himself  to  Brutus,  and  Antony  to 
Cassius.  The  country  behind  them  had  been 
already  foraged,  and  provisions  were  to  be  ob- 
tained only  by  the  sword.  The  urgency  of 
their  afiairs  required  an  immediate  decision,  and 
for  several  weeks  they  employed  various  expe- 
dients to  provoke  the  enemy  to  battle.  The 
marsh  itself  was  pierced,  a  work  of  vast  labour, 
by  one  party,  but  the  passage  made  in  it  was 
traversed  by  the  other.  If  Brutus  and  Cassius 
had  continued  thus  to  act  on  the  defensive  only 
a  few  days  longer,  the  invaders  must  have  re- 
treated in  disgrace.  But  the  soldiers  were  in- 
toxicated with  the  good  fortune  that  had 
hitherto  attended  them,  and  in  haste  to  enjoy 
the  riches  which  they  had  accumulated  in  Asia. 
In  consequence  of  their  impatient  clamours, 
a  general  engagement  was  fought,  in  which 
Brutus,  having  repelled  his  opponents,  pene- 
trated to  the  camp  of  Octavius ;  and  Antony, 
with  equal  success,  penetrated  to  the  camp  of 
Cassius.  In  both  scenes  of  the  battle,  the  loss 
was  great  on  the  side  of  the  repulsed.  Cassius 
lost  eight,  and  Octavius  sixteen  thousand.  The 
victors,  Brutus  and  Antony,  instead  of  following 
up  their,  advantage,  being  equally  anxious  to 
learn  the  fortune  of  their  respective  colleagues, 
returned  about  the  same  time,  and  passed  each 
other  on  the  field.     In  this :  manner  Brutus  ap- 
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CHAP,  proached  towards  an  eminence  overlooking  Hu- 
.  ^^'^  lippi,  where  Cassius  had  rallied  and  taken  post, 
and  from  which  he  dispatched  Titinnius,  a  ceo^ 
turion,  to  bring  him  intelligence  of  the  enemy. 
Titinnius  was  speedily  involved  in  a  squadron  of 
Brutus's*  cavalry,  which  rapidly  advanced  with 
him  towards  Cassius.  This  just  discomfited  ge* 
neral  believing  Tithmius  in  the  hands  of  enemies, 
and  the  whole  irretrieveably  lost,  presented  his 
breaspt  to  the  sword  of  Pindar,  a  Greek  slave,  add 
died.  Titinnius,  reproaching  himself  as  the  oc- 
casion of  such  fatal  precipitancy,  accompanied 
Cassius  in  death  ;  Brutus  arrived  shortly  after- 
wards  to  hear  the  sad  story.  On  viewing  the 
dead  body  of  Cassius,  *^this,"  he  said,  "was  the 
last  of  the  Romans/'  ^ 
Murcus  Brutus,  having  sent  the  body  of  Cassius  to 

barbiM  "^  Thasos  for  private  interment,  to  avoid,  as  in- 
ci^tu^e  a  auspicious,  a  public  funeral,  spared  no  pains  to 
voy^wlth'  restrain  the  boiling  passions  of  his  followers, 
reinforce.    Their  loss  in  action  was  less  than  that  of  the 

ments  to 

the  enemy,  enemy.  Where  Brutus  fought,  they  had  com- 
pletely conquered.  They  insisted  on  again 
meeting  their  opponents,  that  they  might  no 
longer  endure  their  proud  insults.  Meanwhile 
an  event  happened,  which  made  Octavius  and 
Antony  more  anxious  than  ever  to  engage.  On 
the  day  of  the  former  battle,  a  great  convoy 
from  Brundusium  had  been  taken  or  destroyed 
%y  Muf cus '  and  iEoobarbus.  The  transports 
^conveyed  two  entire  legions,  with  many  si^ua- 

«»  PlmniBb.ifvBrutf. 
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drons  of  horse^  and  auxiliary  infantry.  Hey  chap. 
were  escoited  by  I7  stout  gallies,  which  the  ^^^^• 
soldiers  in  the  transports  endeavoured  to  support 
in  fight,  by  grappling  with  the  enemy's  vessels, 
and  thereby  obstructing  their  motions.  But 
they  were  repelled  with  great  dexterity,  espe- 
cially by  burning  darts }  the  troops,  taken, 
swore  allegiance  to  Brutus  and  Cassius.  Do- 
mitius  Calvinus,  who  commanded  this  ill-fated 
embarkation,  after  being  five  days  at  sea,  re* 
turned  to  Brundusium  with  his  single  vessel.  ^ 

The  news  of  this  event  which,  with  the  one  Second 
army,  enforced  the  necessity  of  a  speedy  de-  phuippi, 
cision,   filled  the  other  with  an  unseasonable  and  deflth 

of  Brutui. 

ardour.  Brutus  reluctantly  abandoned  the  cer- 
tain advantages  which  must  have  resulted  from  a 
prudent  delay.  He  only  exhorted  his  men  to 
render  illustrious  by  their  valour  a  victory,  the 
fruits  of  which  their  alacrity  obliged  him  pre- 
maturely to  gather.  In  this  second  battle,  which 
was  fought  twenty  days  after  the  first,  neither 
the  primary  arrangements  nor  the  subsequent 
movements  are  described.  ^^    The  field  was  long 

^  Appian.  &  Plutarch,  in  Bruto. 

**  The  battles  at  Philippi,  as  they  decided  the  great  cause  be- 
tween republicans  and  imperialists  at  Rome,  were  deformed  by  -fie-  • 
tions  and  inconsistencies,  to  which  the  spirit  of  party  natumlly 
gave  birth.  The  contradictions  of  contemporary  authors,  incap»- 
pable  of  being  moulded  into  any  probable  narrrative,  reduced  fu- 
ture historians  to  the  necessity  of  expatiating  on  circumstances, 
striking  indeed  in  l!hemselves,  but  common  to  most  ancient  battles-.* 
the  pomp  of  religious  ceremonies,  the  harmony  of  mingled  music, 
the  fury  of  close  assault,  fierce  confused  murmurs  breaking  now 
into  shouts  of  victory,  and  now  into  cries  of  despair.  Conf.  Dioli. 
Appian.  Plutarch,  ubi  suffra. 
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CHAP,  disputed  with  obstinacy,  and  with  great  slaughter 
,  ^^^x.    Qjj  y^^^Yi  sides,  until  the  troops  recently  defeated 
under  Cassius,   began  gradually  to  give  way. 
Their  retreat,  at  length  manifest,  disheartened 
the  rest  of  the  army,  while  the  few  who  had 
engaged  in  this  warfare  on  principle,  exerted  all 
the  heroism  which  glory  and  liberty  inspire. 
Among  the  Romiins  of  dignity,  who  defied  death 
in  the  thickest  ranks  of  the  enemy,  historians 
mention  the  nephew  of  Cassius,  the  son  of  Lu- 
cuUus,  and  the  son  of  Cato.     Brutus,  mindful  of 
his  duties  as  a  general,  should  seem  to  have  in- 
tended to  rally  the  fugitives  on  the  heights  be- 
hind his  encampment.     But  soon  learning  that 
the  rout  was  general,  and  that  his  party  was 
closely  pursued  by  Antony,  he  presented  his 
breast  to  the  sword  of  Strato  of  Edessa,  a  literary 
friend  who  accompanied  him ;  and  who  reluc- 
tantly performed  the  act  of  kind  cruelty  required 
at  his  hands,  lest  the  ofiice,  which  he  had  de- 
clined, should  be  executed  by  a  slave. "     Thus 
died,  in  his  thirty-eighth  year,  Marcus  Brutus, 
the  philosopher  and  patriot,  whose  character  we 
before  delineated,  and  whose  real  merits  have 
always  been  very  differently  appreciated :  being 
the  unfortunate  champion  of  a  good,  at  least  a 
popular,  cause,  he  acquired,  and  is  ever  likely 
to  maintain,  his  full  share  of  renown. 
Surrender       The  great  army,  which  he  commanded,  was 
of^ere    either  cut  in  pieces,  or  surrendered  to  the  con- 
anny—     querors.    Octavius  and  Antony  thus  augmented 

»  Pluitarch.  in  Bruto. 
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their  legions  by  the  number  of  2G;ooO  men*    chap 
The  various  squadrons  belonging  to  the  enemy    xxiX. ' 
assembled  in  the  Hadriatic,  under  Murcus  and  s^^p^ 
^nobarbus.      The   former  of  these   admirals,  g^*^« 
with  more  than  half  the  combined  fleet,  sailed 
towards  Sicily,  and  there  joined  Sextus  Pompey ; 
but  jEnobarbus  scorned  to  acknowledge  for  a 
superior,  a  man  to  whom  he  avowed  dislike,  both 
on  account  of  his  hereditary  arrogance,  and  of 
his   personal   ferocity.     He   therefore  kept  his 
station  with  upwards  of  fifty  gallies  in  the  Hadri- 
atic, ready,  as  he  declared,  to  co-operate  with 
every  one,  who,  by  persevering  in  hostility  to  the 
triumvirs,    approved ;  himself   a  friend    to  his 
country.  ^ 

Meanwhile  the  victorious  triumvirs  divided  Divisionof 
their  spoils,  consisting  in  armies  and  provinces,  »™"?«*nd 

.  ,     |.    ,  ,        "  ,  J^  '   provinces  ' 

witn  Uttle  regard  to  the  mterests  of  Lepidus,  between 
their  absent  and  unequal  colleague.  In  the  Juerore" 
former  division  of  the  empire,  the  two  Spains,  ^')^p- 
together  with  Narbonnese  Gaul,  had  been,  as-  B.C.  4i. 
signed  to  the  exclusive  authority  of  Lepidus. 
But  the  two  Spains  were  now  claimed  by  Octa- 
vius,  and  the  Narbonnese  Gaul  was  demanded 
by  Antony :  the  other  countries  comprehended 
under  the  name  of  Gaul  already  acknowledged 
his  jurisdiction.  If  Lepidus  prepared  to  resist, 
with  any  vigour,  the  injury  done  to  him,  it  was 
agreed  that  he  should  be  pacified  by  a  grajQt  of 
the  Roman  province  of  Africa.  .Qctavius,  still 
labouring  under  bad  health,  prepared  to  return 

^  Appian.  de  Bell.  Civil.  I.  v.  c.3^,et  seq* 
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CHAP,  into  Italy,  that  he  might  establish  the  victorious 
v^^^'i  veiterans  in  the  districts  assigned  to  them  in  that 
country.     Antony  chose,   for  his   department, 
the  settlement  of  the  eastern  empire.    His  more 
uninterrupted    exertions    against  the   common 
enemy,  entitled  him  to  reap  the  richest  fruits  pf 
victory.     In  the  contributions,  however,  which 
he  levied,  the  legions  bearing  the  name  of  Octa- 
vius  on  their  shields  were  to  have  their  due 
share.     Two  of  these  legions  prepared  to  ac- 
company Antony  to  the  East  j  Octavius  was  to 
receive  two  legiona  in  return,  then  serving  in 
Cisalpine  Gaul.      Having  thus   adjusted  their 
mutual  pretensions,  they  recorded  their  compact 
in  writing,  exchanged  duplicates,  and  repaired 
to  their  several  destinations ;  Octavius  crossing 
the  Hadriatic  into  Italy,  and  Antony  the  Helle- 
spont into  Asia.  *' 
Proceed-        The  routcs  pursued  by  these  generals  did  not 
ADtonyin  differ  more  widely  than  did  their  future  employ- 
^-         ments  and  their  opposite  lines  of  conduct.    An- 
dxxxiv.  4.  tony's  progress  in  Asia  was  a  safe  and  inglorious 
triumph  :  Octavius's  undertakings  in  Italy  were 
accompanied  with  difficulty  and  extreme  peril. 
At  the  head  of  a  victorious  army,  the  former 
found  it  easy,  in  the  exhausted  and  humbled 
provinces  of  the  East,  to  trample  on  religion 
and  government,  on  all  rules  of  justice,  on  all 
fedings  of  shame  or  remorse.     The  inhabitants 
of  ancient  Greece,  and  particularly  the  Atlie- 
uians,  he  distinguished  with  some  symptoms  of 

^7  Diott.  h  xlyiS.  p.  357.  et  seq.    Apptan.  1.  v.  c.  l.  et  seq. 
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regard,  in  consideration  of  the  glory  of  their  chap. 
ancestors.  In  Lesser  Asia  and  Syria,  a  few 
places,  recently  ruined  by  Brutus  and  Cassius, 
were  repaired ;  but  the  general  course  of  his 
proceedings  was  equally  cruel  and  contumelious* 
At  Ephesus,  long  regarded  as  the  capital  of 
Ionia,  he  was  met  by  ambassadors  from  free 
cities,  and  by  deputies  from  all  the  districts  that 
formerly  composed  the  kingdom  of  Pergamus* 
From  his  imperial  tribunal,  he  told  them  that  h^ 
had  come  into  the  East  chiefly  with  a  view  to 
levy  money  for  armies  amounting  ccrflectively 
to  400,000  men.  That  his  colleague  Octavius 
had  gone'  to  Italy,'  that  he  might  provide  the 
veterans  of  these  armies  with  settlements ;  in 
other  words,  that  he  might  transplant  the  culti<- 
vators  of  Italy,  and  make  a  total  revolution  ip 
the  state  of  its  landed  property.  "  As  for  you, 
Greeks  of  Asia!  you  *shall  be  treated  more 
favourably ;  your  farms  shall  remain  unviolated, 
you  shall  enjoy  your  houses,  temples,  and  the 
honoured  tombs  of  your  ancestors.  But  you 
must  compensate  for  these  indulgences  by  large 
pecuniary  contributions.'  To  the  murderers  of 
CsBsar,  who  was  always  your  friend  and  pro- 
tector,  you  advanced  in  two  years  the  revenues 
of  ten ;  we  shall  be  contented  with  demanding 
the  same  sum,  provided  it  be  paid  in  the  course 
of  .one  year."  The  deputies  and  ambassadors 
heard  this  with  dismay.  One  bolder  than  the 
rest  told  hiiii»  that  it  would  be  impossible  to 
comply  with  his  requisition,  unless  he  had  the 
means  of  creating  in  one  yeur  ten  seed  times 
ff2 
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CHAP,  iand  ten  harvests.     After  the  humblest  siipplU 
AJLiA.    ca^t-jQus  ^f  |.[jg  deputies,  some  of  whom  prostrated 
themselves  on  the  ground,  assurmghim,  that,  to 
make  former  disbursements,   much  plate,  and 
even  many  sacred  ornaments,  had  been  already 
coined  into  money,  Antony  abated  somewhat  of 
the  exorbitancy  of  his  demands:  he  consented 
that  instead  of  ten  years,  the  revenues  of  only  ' 
nine  should  be  raised,  and  that  the  space  of  two 
years  should  be  allowed  for  collecting  them.  ^^ 
Arrangements  of  a  similar  kind  were  made  with 
the  sacerdotal  principalities  scattered  over  Lesser 
Asia,  with  the  allied  kings  on  the  eastern  frontier, 
and   with  those   cities  which  the  Romans  still 
mocked  with  the  name  of  freedom. 
Artists  in    *    In  the  estimate  of  pecuniary  resources,  Egypt 
oFb!!^*^^  was  not  to  be  overlooked ;  and  in  the  triumvir's 
cbus.         progress  eastward,  Cleopatra  had  been  desired 
to  meet  him  in  Cilicia,  that  she  might  explain 
the  ambiguities  above-mentioned  in  her  conduct. 
This  at  least  was  the  Ostensible  reason  for  de- 
manding her  attendance.     But  Antony,  when 
he  served  in  Egypt  under  Gabinius,  had  been 
wounded  by  the  premature  charms  of  Cleopatra, 
then  in  her  twelfth,  but  now  in  her  twenty-ninth 
year,  and  well  entitled,  by  her  attainments,  to 
regard  a  meeting  with  such  a  man  as  a  sure  tri- 
umph, both  from  his  personal  character  and  the 
notorious  confraternity  by  which  he  was  accom- 
panied.    In  the  free  raillery  which  h6  permitted 
to  the  companions  of  his  revels,  A^ntony  findiifg 

.  >•  Hutarch.  in  AntOQ. 
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that:  they  described  his  faults  truly,  believed  cHap. 
them  equally  sincere  when  they  flattered.  In-  ^^'^ 
toxicated  by  the  incense  offered  to  him,  he  as- 
sumed the  character  of  the  god  of  wine  and 
pleasure,  and  as  such  was  attended  by  a  society 
long  known  among  the  Greek  cities  of  Asia 
under  the  name  of  artists  in  the  service  of  Bac- 
chus. ^  They  consisted  of  players,  machinists, 
mui^icians,  gymnastic  combatants,  jugglers,  and 
and  all  sorts  of  showmen.  In  the  idle  and  vo- 
luptuous cities  of  Lesser  Asia,  these  were  the 
great  amusers  of  the  people  at  the  sacred  fairs 
and  other  public  assemblies.  Their  strolling 
parties  were  joined  by  many  who,,  though  not 
themselves  artists,  were  professed  lovers  of  such 
arts;  who . frequented  the  sacred  groves,  who 
held  nocturnal  revels  in  temples,  who  united 
most  criminal  pursuits  with  the  idle  frolics  of 
mirth  and  mummery.  The  whole  scenical  train 
had  incorporated  itself  into  an  order  or  commu- 
nity which  assembled  successively  at  Teios,  the 
festive  ,  birth-place  of  Anacreon ;  at  Ephesus, 
Myonnesus,  and  Lebedus.  Antony  adopted  this 
congenial  tribe  for  his  own.  Its  members,  chiefly, 
engrossed  his  favours  ;  and  notwithstanding  his 
promise  just  made  to  the  convention  at  Ephesus, 
that  he  would  be  content  with  money  alone,  the 
estates  and  elegant  mansions  of  many  wealthy 
landholders  in  Asia  became  the  boon  with  which 

59  *Oi  vcpt  rov  Aioywroy  rtx^trait  Plutaixh.  in  Anton,  p.  942.    Conf* 
Athenseus,  ].  v.  p.  212. 
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CHAP,  merciless  tyranny  rewarded  frontless  impudence 
XXDL    j^^  unblushing  profligacy.  * 
Antony  a       Cleopatra,  duly  informed  of  these  proceed* 
th7Jd\eA    i^gSf  came  indeed  with  rich  presents  to  soothe 
of  cieopa-  the  angry  triumvir,  but  came  at-  the  same  time 
oiymp.      in  a  shape  more  likely  to  extort  tribute.     Her 
g*^f*Jj  ^'  appearance  was  that  of  Venus  wafted  up  the 
Cydnus  to  Tarsus,  that  she  might  frolic  with  the 
new  Bacchus.   Poetry  has  copied  faithfully  from 
history  a  scene  which  cannot  by  fancy  be  em- 
bellished :  the  galley  of  Cleopatra,  resplendent 
with  gold  in  the  stem,  its  sails  of  Tyrian  purple, 
the  silver  oars  moving  with  sweet  symphonies, 
the  queen  of  love  reclined  in  her  tissued  pavil- 
lion  ;  the  Cupids,  Graces,  and  Nereids  by  whom 
the  goddess  was  attended,  and  by  whose  deU- 
cate  hands  her  soft  barge  was  navigated.    A  vo- 
luptuous perfume,  which  diffiised  itself  on  botli 
sides  the  Cydnus,  announced  her  arrival :  Tar- 
sus  was  deserted ;  even  the  tribunal  of  Antony, 
then   giving    judgment    in   the    market-place. 
Bacchus  and  Venus  mutually  visited  and  enter- 
tained each  other  ^' :  and  from  this  time  forward 
the  triumvir,  forgetting  his  dignity,  his  family, 
and  his  country,  surrendered  himself  the  willing 
slave  to  a  harlot,  whose  dominant  passions  were 
ambition  and  vengeance. 
Hig  cruel.       Her  prospective   cruelty  had    consigned  to 
ties  and     au   early  tomb  Ptolemy  Junior,   her   destined 

depreda*  •'.  rr  .  *      . 

tions.        partner  m  power.     Her  sister  Arsmoe,  whom 

*»  Plutarch. 
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Caesar  had  scared,  was  now  torn  from  a  temple   chap 
at  Miletus,   because  she  had   once   presumed  y^^J 
to    be    her    rivaL     Serapion,    the    disobedient  oiymp. 
viceroy  of  Cyprus,  was  dragged  from  the  altar  ^^^^l{^' 
of  Tyrian  Hercules :  the  Aradians  were  com- 
pelled to  surrender  a  youth  who  had  personated 
her  unfortunate  brother    Ptolemy  Dionysus.**^ 
According  to  the   will  of  Cleopatra,  Antony 
constituted  friends  or  enemies  to  Rome,  dis* 
placed  governors,  superseded  generals,  plundered 
the  staples  of  commerce,  and  violated  the  temples 
by   which  they  were  protected.     On  this  side 
the   Euphrates,    Palmyra   still  formed    one   of 
the  principal  links  of  communication  between 
India  and  Lesser  Asia,  between  the  dominions 
of  Parthia  and  those  of  Rome.    From  the  banks 
of  the  Orontes,  a  body  of  Roman  cavalry  was 
sent  to  surprise  a  place,  which  carrying*  on  com- 
merce  between  two  jealous  empires,  deserved 
the  good  will  of  both. .   But  the  Palmyreneans 
prepared  for   their    defence:     ready   caravans 
transported  their  most  valuable  effects  to  the  lef I 
bank  of  the  river :  the  invaders  returned  with  mor- 
tification from  strong  walls,  containing  nothing 
within  them  to  justify  the  dangers  of  an  assault** 
Careless  of  this  disgrace,  Antony  put  his  troops 
into  winter  quarters ;  and  as  Cleopatra  had  re* 
turned  to  Alexandria,  hastened  to  join  her  in 
that  city.      There,   he  lived  many  months  di- 
vested  of  all  ensigns  of  authority,  habited  now 

<i'  Appian.  1.  v.  c.  9.    Joseph.  Antiq.  1.  xv.  c.  4^ 
*3  Appian.  Bell.  Civil.  1.  v.  c.  9. 
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CHAP,  as  an  Athenian,  now  as  an  Alexandrian  citizen^ 
XXIX,  ^  treating  Cleopatra  as  his  queen  and  sovereign, 
>  yet  requiring  her.  frequently,  as  his  mistress,  to 
paiticipate  with  him  in  his  drunken  debauch- 
eries, and  the  shameless  orgies  that  accompanied 
them. 
Proceed-  While  the  master  of  the  Roman  dominions  in 
oSavius  the  East  thus  exhibited  his  worthlessness  in  a 
in  Italy,  manner  as  undisguised  as  ever  was  done  in  suc- 
ci4«v^4.  ceeding  times  by  the  worst  and  basest  of  the 
emperors,  Octavius  was  called  to  the  perfprm- 
ance  of  a  very  different  part  in  Italy ;  a  part 
demanding  the*  united  exertibns  of  craft  and 
courage.  He  returned  to  Brundusium  with  half 
the  army  that  had  conquered  at  Philippi,  upon 
the  declared  design  of  settling  the  veterans 
belonging  to  that  army,  and  others  yet  unre- 
warded, who  had  served  under  Julius  Caesar,  in 
about  twenty  of  the  richest  districts  in  Italy. " 
The  undertaking  was  highly  invidious :  Octavius 
still  laboured  under  the  same  infirm  state  of 
health  in  which  he  had  left  Macedon :  his  mind, 
however,  was  vigorous ;  his  judgment,  sound ; 
his  diligence,  indefatigable :  and  he  had  most 
useful  counsellors  and  coadjutors  in  Agrippa  and 
Maecenas,  the  one  in  military,  the  other  in  all 
civil  afiairs.  Abetted  by  an  army  accustomed 
to  domineer,  and  now  flushed  with  victory, 
Octavius  commenced  successfully  his  odious 
task,  and  entertained  hopes  of  bringing  it  to  a 
speedy   conclusion,     when    a    bold   opposition 

•*  Appian,  L  v. 
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arose  to  him  from  a  quarter  the  least  to  be  sus-  chap. 
pected.  v^5^ 

Antony  had  sent  into  Italy  a  confidential  Hisoppo- 
agent  named  Manias,  a  man  of  intriguing  ambi-  there. 
tion,  who  sought  to  make  himself  of  importance 
with  his  superiors  by  fomenting  their  mutual 
jealousies.  He  had  connected  himself  with 
Fulvia,  the  wife  of  Antony,  who  had  partici- 
pated in  all  her  husband's  ostentatious  dissolu- 
teness, when  he  was  vicegerent  to  Caesar;  in 
all  his  execrable  cruelties,  when  he  became 
triumvir  with  Octavius  ;  who  had  learned,  under 
the  incendiary  Clodius,  her  first  husband,  every 
art  calculated  to  inflame  popular  discontent  and 
delude  the  credulous  multitude.  With  Manius 
and  Fulvia  was  confederate  Lucius  Antonius, 
the  triumvir's  surviving  brother,  and  now  hold- 
ing the  office  of  consul,  which,  since  the  esta- 
blishment of  the  first  triumvirate^  -had  been  a 
mere  titular  dignity,  but  to  which  Lucius,  a 
man  of  a  high  mind  and  sanguine  temper,  ex- 
pected, through  his  credit  with  the  triumvir 
Marcus,  to  restore  its  pristine  splendour.^ 
Octavius  was  greatly  perplexed  by  the  machina- 
tions of  persons  so  intimately  connected  with  his 
partner  in  the  empire.  When,  according  to  his 
written  agreement  with  Antony,  he  desired  that 
two  legions  should  be  resigned  to  him,  in  return 
for  an^qual  number  bearing  his  own  name  on 
their  shields,  which  had  passed  with  that  general 
into  Asia,  Fulvia  and  her  abettors  found  means 

^.  Dion  Cassius,  1.  xlviii.  Appian.  1.  v.  c.  12.  et  seq. 
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CHAP,  to  elude  his  just  demand. .  They  maintained 
^^^^,  also  that  Antony,  or  themselves  as  his  repre- 
sentatives, should  participate  in  the  satisfaction 
and  honour  of  settling  the  veterans  in  the  lands 
allotted  to  them.  In  support  of  this  claim  Fuivia 
ventured  to  appeal  to  the  army  itself.  Some- 
times in^a  military  garb,  sometimes  as  a  mother 
bearing  with  her  Antony's  young  children,  she 
paraded  through  the  military  quarters,  demand- 
ing justice  for  her  husband.  Jealousies  were 
thus  sown  between  the  soldiers  of  Octavius  and 
those  of  his  absent  colleague.  The  life  of  the 
former  was  often  exposed  to  danger.  Lucius 
Antonius,  in  quality  of  consul,  made  great 
levies  through  Italy.  The  troops  devoted  to 
Antony  in  the  difierent  divisions  of  Gaul  and 
Spain,  under  Pollio  and  Plancus,  Canidius  and 
Ventidius,  were  put  in  motion;  and,  at  the 
prospect  of  a  new  civil  war  ready  to  break 
out  between  the  triumvirs  themselves  (the 
weakness  of  Lepidus  condescending  to  act  in 
abject  dependency  on  Octavius,  who  was 
present),  the  republican  party  in  Italy  began 
once  more  to  revive;  while  the  communities 
and  districts  whose  lands  had  been  occupied, 
or  which  were  on  the  point  of  being  wrested 
from  them,  arraigned  the  injustice  and  cruelty 
of  driving  them  from  their  possessions ;  "  if 
their  fields  were  to  be  usurped,  compensation 
ought  at  least  to  be  made  to  them  in  money ; 
lands  throughout  all  Italy,  not  districts 
partially  selected,  should  be  assigned  to  the 
veterans :  each  proprietor  should  yield  his  fair 
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propoition,  or  all  landholders  be  competl^d  to  c  h  a^. 
cast  lots,  and  submit  to  the  .equal  decision  of  y^^^ 
fortune/*  To  vindicate  these  just  claims,  many 
crowded  to  Rome,  demanding  support  for  them* 
selves  and  families ;  others  had  boldness  to  repel 
by  force  those  who  sought  to  divest  them  of 
their  paternal  acres  ;  the  labours  of  husbandry 
ceased ;  and  to  acciunulate  the  public  distress, 
many  parts  of  the  western  coast  were  ravaged 
by  Sextus  Pompeius  from  Sicily,  and  of  the 
eastern  by  Domitius  iBnobarbus,  still  cruising 
in  the  Hadriatic.  By  such  means,  the  vast  po- 
pulousness  of  Rome  was  deprived  of  the  neces- 
saries of  life.  The  rents  of  houses  fell  more 
than  one-half  in  value :  many  streets  were  totally 
deserted.  ^ 

Meanwhile  a  war  of  the  fiercest  nature  raged  war  of 
in  Perusia  in  Tuscany,  a  strong  city  in  the  very  qJ*^***^ 
centre  of  Italy.     Octavius  was  compelled  to  dxxxiv.  4. 
take  the  field  against  the  consul  Lucius  Anto-  i.       ^' 
nius,  while  his  lieutenant  Agrippa  opposed  the  ^C-  ^*— 
armies,  on  the  side  of  Gaul,  expected  to  join 
that  magistrate.    Ventidius  and  other  generals 
commanding  these  armies,  suspecting,  however, 
that  the  measures  of  Lucius  were  not  altogether 
conformable  to  the  will  of  his  brother  Marcus, 
made  little  haste  to  bring  assistance  to  the  former. 
Lucius,  therefore,  at  the  head  of  six  legions,  threw 
himself  into  Perusia.     Octavius  besieged  the 
place,  repelled  many  bold  sallies,  blocked  it  up  on 
all  sides,  and  finally  reduced  it  to  famine.   In  the 

*^  Dion  Cassius,  I.  xlviit.  p.  359.  et  seq. 
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CHAP.  Struggle  between  himself  and  the  representatiyea 
^^^^^\  of  his  absent  colleague^  the  greater  part  of  the 
soldiery  indeed  adhered  to  him,  but  many  noble 
and  wealthy  Romans  had  embraced  the  opposite 
party  ;  and  above  four  hundred  persons,  of  se- 
natorian  or  equestrian  rank,  had  thrown  them- 
selves  with   the    consul   into    Perusia.     They 
had   discerned  the  resolute  ambition  of  Octa- 
vius,  and  thought   that  usurped  power  might 
be  more  easily  wrested  from  the  unsteady  hands 
of  the  Antonies,  or  that   such  men  might  be 
more  easily  moved  to  resign  it.    . 
Its  strange      The  famine  in  the  garrison  had  reached  the 
termS!^'*  utmost  extremity  «^  and  the  multitude  of  dead 
ation.        bodies  threatened  to  produce  a  pestilence,  when 
cixxxv.  1.   Lucius,  attended  only  by  two  lictors,  proceeded 
B.  C.40.    towards  the  camp  of  tiie  besiegers.     Upon  in- 
telligence of  his   approach,  Octavius  hastened 
beyond  the  rampart  to  meet  him.     Their  con- 
ference was  private,  but   its   substance  is  pre- 
served in   one  of  those   extracts   which   have 
come     down    to    us    from    the    commentaries 
of  Octavius^,    under  his  higher  name  of  Au- 
gustus.    Lucius  began  by  observing,  that  if  he 
had  fought  in  a  bad   cause,  or  against  an  ig- 
noble enemy,  he  should  have  withdrawn  him- 
self by  a  voluntary  death  from  the  humiliation 
of  a  surrender.     But   he    had  taken  arms  for 
the  sake  of  Rome  and  of  his  hereditary  dignity, 
against  a  patrician    not  less    illustriously   dc- 

*7  Velleius,  1.  ii.  c.  74. 
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scended  than  himself,  though  boasting  Hercules  chap. 
for  his  progenitor.  ^  Neither  the  anger  of  y^^^J 
Fulvia,  nor  the  intrigues  of  Manius,  nor  the 
complaints  of  families  divested  of  their  landed 
property,  had  instigated  him  to  the  unfortunate 
coiitest,  in  which  he  was  foiled,  not  through 
want  of  valour  or  perseverance,  but  by  famine 
only.  "  I  wish,*'  he  said,  "  to  be  clearly  under- 
stood ;  it  would  be  now  vain  to  dissemble.  My 
purpose  was  not  to  defeat  the  claims  of  the 
-veterans:  I  myself  have  established  many  of 
those  deserving  men  in  the  districts  assigned 
them.  Neither  was  it  my  ambition  to  defeat 
you,  Csesar !  that  I  might  succeed  to  your 
power.  My  solie  object  was  to  illustrate,  my 
consulship  by  destroying  the  tyranny  of  the 
triumvirate  ;  by  restoring  the  hereditary  aristo- 
cracy of  Rome,  the  jurisdiction  of  legal  magis- 
trates,  and  the  authority  of  the  senate.  Into  a 
concurrence  with  this  measure,  1  doubted  not 
to  be  able  to  persuade  my  brother ;  and  there- 
fore used  freely  against  himself i  the  whole 
weight  of  his  name  and  of  his  power.  My  ad- 
herents  are  guiltless  of  any  such  design :  on  me 
let  the  whole  weight  of  your  resentment  fall." 
Octavius  replied,  "  My  resentment  is  disarmed 
by  this  voluntary  surrender,  for  I  have  now  to 
consider  not  what  my  enemies  might  justly 
suffer,  but  what  it  will  be  most  graceful  for  me 
to  do:^:he  latter  consideration  preponderates^ 
on  account  of  the .  gods,  myself,  and  you,  Lu- 

*'  Conf.  Plutarch,  in  Antbnio. 
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CHAP,  ciiis !  that  you  may  not  l)e  diaappointed  in  the 
XXIX.  expectations  formed  of  my  clemency.*'  ^  The 
army  of  Octavius  interceded  for  that  of  Lucius, 
which  joined  the  standard  of  the  conqueror. 
But  the  magistrates  of  Perusia^  together  with 
the  Roman  senators  that  had  been  shut  up  with 
them  in  that  city,  being  regarded  as  peculiarly 
hostile  to  the  cause  of  Octavius  and  the  veterans, 
were  committed  to  strict  custody ;  and  on  the 
following  ides  of  March,  upwards  of  three  hun- 
dred of  them  were,  by  an  act  of  horrid  super- 
stition, sacrificed  to  the  manes  of  Julius  Csesar.^^ 
It  had  been  intended  to  gratify  the  soldiers  with 
the  spoils  of  the  place,  which  had  made  such  a 
fierce  and  almost  frantic  resistance;  but  Pe- 
rusia  was  set  on  fire  by  the  desperate  rage  of 
its  own  citizens,  and  entirely  destroyed:  the 
temple  of  Vulcan  alone  escaped  the  fury  of  the 
.flames.^ 

Ocuvius        The   events   of  this   short  war  of   Perusia 


master  of 


m 


Sc  w«t,  crushed  tlie  hopes  of  Antonjr^s  partisans 
wkh  the  Italy,  the  seat  of  empire ;  and  in  the  great  pro- 
of Sidiy  vinces  of  the  West ;  Gaul,  Spain,  and  Africa. 
^^^  Several  commanders  attached  to  him  were  de*- 


oiymp.  serted  by  their  armies,  some  armies  were  de- 
B.C.40/  serted  by  their  generals.  Part  fled  to  Sextus 
Pompeius  in  Sicily ;  the  far  greater  crossed  the 
Hadriatic  into  Greece.  The  former  route  was 
pursued  by  Julia,  the  aged  mother  of  An- 
tony ;  the  latter  by  his  wife  Fulvia*     In  this  ge- 

7*  Appian.  Plutarch,  in  Antonio. 
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neral  trepidation  of  those  dependant  6n   him,  chap. 
his  cause,  however,  was  still  supported  by  Asi-  .  ^^^,> 
nius  PoHiOy  who  collected  a  considerable  force 
in  the  district*  of  Venetia.     Amidst  the  marshes 
of  that  remote,  comer,  PoUio  bade  defiance  to 
Octavius  ;  and  greatly  benefited  Antony's  affairs 
by  procuring  for  him  an  alliance  with  ^nobar- 
bus^  still  commanding  a  great  fleet  in  the  Ha- 
driatic.  ^    With  the  exception  of  Venetia  and 
Sicily,  Octavius  was  acknowledged  in  the  West ; 
throughout  which   division   of   the  empire  he 
commanded    armies,    levied   contributions,  ap- 
pointed or  superseded  all  magistrates  or  generals. 
The  vanity  of  Lucius  Antony  was  flattered  with 
a   nominal  command  in  Spain,    and  detached 
from  the  cause  of  his  brother  by  this  empty  hof 
nour  J  for  he  was   accompanied  by  five  lieute- 
nants, who  watched  his  actions,  and  controuled 
his  measures.^''     About  the  same  time,  some  bo- 
dies of  men  of  doubtful  fidelity,  amounting  col- 
lectively  to  seven    legions,    were   sent    under    ' 
Lepidus  into  Africa.  ^*     In  this  quarter,  their 
defection  would  be  of  small  importance  in  the 
struggle  which  must  soon  take  place  between 
the  rival  triumvirs. 

Before  intelligence  of  these  distressing  events  Parthian 
reaohed  Antony,   he   was  withdrawn  from  his  ^^^  JJ^^  ** 
idle  pleasures  in  Alexandria,  by  disasters  more  easton 
deeply  affecting  that  neighbourhood.     Orodes,  oiymp. 
king  of  Parthia,  had  learned  from  Palmyrenean  ^^^^^/ 

73  Dion  Cassius^  Appian.  Velleius^  L  ii.  c.  76. 
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CHAP,  merchants,  the  cruelties  exercised  by  the  trium- 
^  yxix.    ^j.g  ^^^j.  ^21  nations  on  their  side  the  Euphrates.  ^® 
But  Orodes  was  determined  to  an  invasion  of 
the  Roman  provinces  in  Asia,  diiefly  by  the 
representations  of  Labienus,  son.  to  a  general  of 
that  name,  who  had  served  under  Caesar  during 
his  wars  in  Gaul,  but  who  had  deserted  him  in 
the  civil  war.^     The  son,  animated  by  equal 
love  for  the  republic,  had  been  sent  by  Brutus 
and  Cassius  to  treat  for  assistance  from  the  Par- 
thians;  and,  after  the  defeat  of  his  friends  in 
the  battle  of  Philippi,  still  continued  to  reside 
at  the  court  of  Orodes,  with  whom  he  had  ob- 
tained much  credit  as  a  counsellor.  ^^    Labienus 
informed  his  new  master  of  the  Perusian  war  in 
Italy,  of  the  discontents,  amounting  almost  to 
rebellion,  in  the  eastern  provinces  of  Rome,  of 
the  scandalous  and  careless  life  of  Antony  in 
Alexandria;  on  all  which  .considerations,  he  re-; 
commended  the  present  as  the  fittest  time,  for 
*    retorting  the  injuries  of  the  Romans  by  the  in- 
vasion of  Syria  and  Lesser  Asia.     The  advice 
was  acceptable  to  Orodes,  and  still  more  to  his 
son  Pacorus,  destined  heir  to  the  crown,  a  prince 
generous  and  brave ;  and  who,  from  his  earliest 
youth,  had  been  at  once  the  pride  of  the  king, 
and  the  darling  of  the  people.  ^^    Clouds  of  Par- 
thian cavalry  began  to  move  westward ;  Labir 
enus   and   Pacorus   were   their  generals.      An 

76  Appian.  Histor.  Parthic.  Conf.  de  Bell.  Civil.  1.  v.  c.  9.     • 
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irriiption  so  powerful  and  unexpected  was  not  chap. 
to  be  resisted  in  Syria.  Many  of  the  soldiers  in  ,  ^^' 
that  province  having  served  under  Brutus  and 
Cassius,  joined  Labienus,  the  now  victorious 
friend  of  those  patriots.  Saxa,  bearing  authority 
from  Antony,  slew  himself!  The  Parthians 
made  many  captives,  ravaged  the  open  country/ 
plundered  treasuries  and  temples.  From  the  east- 
ern-extremity of  the  Mediterranean,  they  dif- 
fused their  ravages  to  the  western  shore  of  Lesser 
Asia.  Caria,  in  the  farthest  corner  of  that 
peninsula,  paid  dearly  for  its  resistance  by  the 
sack  of  Mylassa  and  Alabanda.  Stratonicasa,  in 
the  same  district,  was  defended  by  the  strength 
of  its  walls;  and  Tyre  in  Phoenicia  had  been 
saved  by  its  insular  situation :  for  the  Parthians 
were  unprovided  with  ships,  and  unprepared  for 
sieges :  strong  cities  and  islands  afforded,  there- 
fore, a  refuge  to  the  Romans,  and  the  unhappy 
provincials  who  adhered  to  them,  or  rather,  who 
dreaded  subjection  to  still  more  relentless  con- 
querors. ^ 

Antony  was  informed,^  almost  at  the  same  cwii  war 
time,  of  his  ruined  interest  in  Italy,  and  of  the  gj^^ 
devastation  of  that  part  of  the  empire  which  he  n/*  mww 
had  chosen  for  his  peculiar  province.     With  a  octoyk. 
fleet  of  two  hundred  sailf  belonging  to  himself  ^^^  i 
or  Cleopatra,  he  proceeded  with  all  haste  to  B.c*4o. 
Tyre.     The  recov^  of  Syria  and  Lesser  Asia, 
he.  found,  must  be  a  work  of  considerable  diffi- 
culty. :!  He  determined  to  postpone  the  under- 

**  IMon  Casaius  I.  xlfiii  p.  a75.  Coaf.  Jos^.  Antiq.  1.  sir.  c.  9J. 
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.CHAP*  takings  especially  as  he  receiv<dd  at  Tyre  most 
^^°^\  lamentable  letters  from  his  wife  Fulvia.  He 
sailed  to  meet  her  in  Athens,  and  is  said  to'  have 
r^rimanded  her  severely,  as  well  as  her  coad- 
jutor Manius,  for  embroiiing  his  a£&irs  in  Italy. 
Fulvia  was  capable  of  any  enormity,  but  her 
proud  heart  could  not  brook  reproach.  She  re- 
tired in  bad  health  to  Sicyon,^  and  died  there 
soon  afterwards.^*  Antony,  meanwhile,  rein- 
forced by  part  of  his  troops  from  Gxeece  and 
Macedon,  met  his  new  ally,  ^^nobarbus,  in  the 
Hadriatic.  Sextus  Pompey  also  sent  to  him  his 
mother  Julia  from  Sicily;  and  was  earnest  to 
gain  his  friendship,  that  they  might  unite  their 
arms  against  Octavius.  But  as  no  declared  breach 
had  yet  taken  place  between  Antony  and  his 
colleague  in  the  triumvirate^  he  declined  any 
formal  alliance  against  him.  He  thanked  Pompey, 
however,  for  the  proposal;  and  for  the  kindness 
which  he  had  shown  to  his  parent.  Octavius 
was  equally  circumspect :  he  prepared  to  defend 
Brundusium  and  other  sea-ports,  not  against 
Antony,  but  against  iEnobarbus.  But  these 
demonstrations  of  jealousy  were  at  last  con- 
strued into  equal  hostility  to  both.  Antony 
made  descents  on  the  coast,  and  having  occu- 
pied several  places  of  less  strength,  laid  siege 
to  BrunduBium :  all  the  rage  of  civil  war  was 
thus  likely*  to  be  again  rekindled,  when  the 
flames  were  suppressed  by  the  cautious  coldness 
of  the  soldiers  on  either  side.    From  the  licence 
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in WHieh  they  were  indulged,  and  the  ftatteties  chap. 
with  which  they  were  courted,  the  RorAait  ^^^^^ 
legionaries  had  diflcovwed  the  secret  of  their 
own  importance;  they  had  learned  to  reason 
and  to  calculate :  Octavius  had  the  strcmger 
army;  Antony  was  the  better  general;  the 
secure  benefits  of  peace  out-balanced  the  hope 
of  augmenting  them»  on  (either  side,  by  the 
chance  of  victory.  The  death  of  Fulvia,  which 
became  known  at  this  time  in  Italy,  seemed  an 
event  highly  favourable  to  a  reconcilement  be- 
tween the  triumvirs.  Fulvia  had  been  the  mun 
promoter  of  dis^nsion ;  but  as  one  woman  had 
.occasioned  disunion  in  the  empire,  there  was 
another  well  qiialified  to  restore  concord.  This 
was  Octavius's  sister,  recently  a  widow  by  the 
death  of  her  husband  Marcellus,  a  woman  of 
exquisite  beauty,  endowed  with  every  shining 
accomplishment,  yet  admired  for  her  severer 
virtues  as  the  pattern'  of  Roman  matrons.  By 
the  msuriage  of  Oetavia,  ^Antony  sealed  hisac- 
coihmodation  with  her  brother.  According  to 
&eir  contract,  Xepidus  was  left  in  possession^  of 
Afnca.  The  western  provinces  of  Europe  were 
to  remiiii  uAder  tiie  jurisdiction  of  Octavips : 
Antony  was  to  govern  all  the  countries  ei»t- 
ward  ^  from  the  lUyrian  city  Scodra,  i  place 
#efl'S^wii't^  the  headers  of  this  history. 
^^^T^  lEarthians  and  Sextus  Pompey  GUnSked  ^•▼^  ^ 
m»#:the  only  dangerous  enenlies  to  the  empire!'  p^n^ii-.- 
As  the  Parthians,  in  their  irruptions  on  this  side  |}j]gj^g^ 
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c  HA  P.  the  Euphrates;  had  in  view  rather  depredation 
V  ^^^M  than  conquest,  it  was  expected  that  the  hurri- 
tothetri-  cane  having  j^ent  its  force,  the  effects  of  it 
o"'4"'.  naight  easily  be .  repaired.  Levies,  however, 
ciExxv.  1.  being,  made  for  the  Parthian  war,  were,  untU 
Antony  should  return  to  the  East,  committed 
to  his  lieutenant  Ventidius,  a  man  well  qualifieii 
to  employ  them  to  th^  best  advantage.  The 
ravages  .  of  Se,xtus  Pompey  were  matters  of 
nearer  concern,  and  deeply  affected  every  part 
of, Italy,  but  most  of  all  the.  capital.  Pompey 
commanded  above  three  hundred  gallies.  -  His 
squadrons  were  of  the  boldest  description^  man- 
ned chiefly  by  Greeks,  and  under  skilful  com*, 
manders  of  that  nation:  Menas,  Menecrates, 
Demochares,  and  ApoUophanes.  In  addition 
to  $icily,  he  had  possessed  himself  of  Sardinia 
and  Corsica,  islands  in  that,  age  of  muchjm- 
portance^  especially  the  former,  on  acjcount  of 
its  abundant  crops  of  corn,  which  made  it  one 
of  the  principal  granaries  of  Rome.  He  had 
occupied  the  small  islands  near  Italy;  he.h^d 
seized  fastnesses  in  that .  country  ;  the  iivhole^ 
coast  was  subject  to  his  ravages ;  commerce  was 
entirely  at  a  stand ;  and  Rome,  always  depend- 
ant on  foreign  supplies,  suffered  greatly  for  want 
of  bread.  ^ 
They  Under    these    circumstances,    the  triumvirs 

j^cwith  turned  all  their  thoughts    to  the  suppression 
Cm  on  hb  of  Pompev*    .Their  cavalry  could  have  trampled 
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him  down  ;  i;he  tenth  part  of  their  legions  .was  c  H  A  p. 
firto  overwhelm  him  ;  but  they  wanted  means  vJ^?J^ 
to  cope  with  him  at  ■  sea,  to  assail  his  strong-  oiymp. 
holds,  or  even  to  approach  them.  To  provide  ^^^I'g/ 
instruments  for  such  a  war,  heavy  taxes  were 
imposed  ofi  the  score  of  ship^-money.  ^  The  Ro- 
mans,^  scarcely  able'to  purchase  bread,  murmured 
against  thfese  new  burthens.  In  the  giamesof 
the  Circus,  the  pageant  of  Neptune,  with  his 
controuling  trident,  reminded  tbem  of  the  naval 
ascendency  of  Pompey ;  who  had  assumed  that 
emblem. of  maritime  sway,  and  thrown  aside  the 
imperial  purple  to  cloath  himself  in  a  sea-green 
vestment.  The  spirit  of  sedition  spread  ftom 
the  citizens  to  the  soldiers.  The  statues  of  Oc- 
tavius  and  Antony  were  thrown  down ;  even 
their  lives  were  in  danger:  and,  as  mutinies  in 
their  respective  armies  had  recently  reconciled 
the  triumvirs  with  each  other,  a  general  >  insur- 
rection of  the  people  now  produced  the  recon- 
cilement of  both  with  Pomjpey.  Shortly  before 
this  time,  Pompey,  as  we  have  seen,  had  done 
good  offices  to  Antony;  and  Octavius,  fearful 
that  these  might  terminate  in  an :  alliance  be- 
twen  them  to  his  own  prejudice,  had  concerted 
with  Maecenas  the; means  of  defeating  such  a 
project.  For.  this  purpose  he  sent  back  €Iodia, 
whom  he  had  betrothed,  the  daughter  of  An- 
tony's wife,  by  her  first . husband  Clodius,.and 
married  Scribonia,  sister  of  ScriboniuQ  Lifeo, 
father-in-law  to  Pompey^  thereby  creating  sus- 
picions  between  his  rivals,  and  conciliating  Pom- 
pey to  himself.     In  conformity  with  the  public 
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p  u  A  P.  will,  and  with  minds  not  altcgther  hostQe^  the 
,y°^,  three  chiefs  met  on  the  coast  of  Campania,  and 
held  repeated  conferences  at  Puteoli  and  Mise«i^ 
nam;  the  triumvirs,  attended  by  their  respectiv4) 
legions^  and  Pompey  by  his  fleet.  At  the  last 
oi  these  meetings,  all  difierences  were  done 
away.  IV)mpey,  in  addition  to  the  territoriefl 
which  he  held»  was  to  obtain  possession  of 
Achaia,  a  name  then  comprehending  the  ^eater 
part  of  Greece ;  the  exiles  .under  his  protection 
were  to  regain  their  country,  and  the  fonrtli 
part  of  their  forfeited  property*  In  return^  he 
promised  to  restore  freed<nn  to  navigaticm,  and 
to  supply  Rome  witli  corn.  In  making  this  ar« 
rangement,  the  parties  met  on  a  platform  erected 
on  piles  in  the  sea,  and  communicating,  on  one 
hand  with  the  shore,  and  on  the  other  with  Pom-» 
pey^s  galley.  The.  newsiof  a  final  adjustment  was 
received,  with  acclamations; from  a  vast  crowd  of 
spectators,  who  rejoiced  in-  the  restoration  of 
pid)lic  tranquillity,  and  warmly  sympathised 
with  the  embraces  of  tbo^  fri^ids,  who  being 
ranged  on  opposite  sides  in  the  civil  war,  had 
long  been  debarred  from  the  si^t  of  each  other. 
The  chiefs  mutually  exchanged  invitatiom  to 
celebrate  the  feast  of  peace ;  and  agreed  to  dci^ 
cide  by  lot  which  of  them  should  give  the  first 
entertainment.  Fortune  favoured  Pompe^-; 
who,  at  receiving  his  guests;  on  boiard^  said 
brisldy,  this  sk^  is  now  oiy  Czarinas,  allu^g:to 
Us  Other's  house^  in  Rome,  actually  tibe  pro* 

^  It  stood  in  a  street  of  Rome,  called  Carina.    Varro.  de  Lin|f, 
Latin,  1.  iv.  c.  ».    Hornce  )  Epist.  v\u  v.  4« .  '  . 
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perty  of  Antony.  Before  the  entertainment  cifA?. 
closed,  Menas"  above-mentioned,  as  the  boldest  ^  ,_^  ^J. 
of  Pompey's  captains,  whispered  in  his  ear,^  let 
me  cat  the  cable,  and  your  rivals  are  no  more. 
Pompey  replied,  <^  this  might  have  been  done 
without  consulting  me,  but  my  faith  must  remain 
sacred,*  I  cannot  violate  hospitality."  ^ 

Aft^r  the  adjustment  of  some  lesser  matters^  Peace  in 
particularly  Pompey's  share  in  the  nomination  of  ^y!^^^ 
consuls  and  other    magistrates,    long  become  ^"»  «'«- 
mei^Iy  titular  honours,  that  chief,  now  at  once  Parthians. 
the  admiral  and  purveyor  of  the  commonwealth,  dn«v.«. 
sailed  towards  Sicily  ;  while  Octavius  and  An*  B.C.  39. 
tony  returned  to  Rome,  where,  united  by  the 
cdnciliaiing  virtues  of  Octavia,  they  conducted 
public  ai&irs  with  great  harmony.     During  up^ 
weirds  of  twelve  months  spent  in  this  manner  by 
the  triumvirs,  there  were  petty  wars  among  the 
vidlies  of  th^  Pyrennees,  and  in  Dalmatia ;  and 
Ventidius,  Antonyms  lieutenant,    delivered  the 
eastern  provinces  from  the  Parthians.     Flushed 
with  their  past  success,    the  invading  cavalry 
ventured  to  fight  twice  on  unfavourable  ground; 
fitst  aiqong  the  ridges  of  Taurus  that  overhangf 
Cilicia,  and  next  at  the  Syrian  gates.     They» 
were    defeated   on   both    occasions  with  great 
slaughter  f  and  the  Parthian  retreats  being  a^ 
sodden  as  their  attacks,  Pacorus  hastened  across 
tile  Euphrates  with  the  remains  of  his  diseom^ 

^  This  Mieiiaa»  of  whom  more  w31  be  said  hereafter^  is  the  sub* 
ject  of  Horace's  keen  invective.    See  Ode  iv.  Epodes. 
•*  Dion,  Cassius,  ubi  supra.    Plutarch,  in  Anton.  ^ 

«  (?   4 
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c.H  A  P.  filed  army :  Labienus,  his  coadjutor,,  was ^nubde 
^y^^\  prisoner,  and  perished  in  captivity.  ^ 
Antony's        Antony  meanwhile  crossed  the .  Hadriatic  to 
a^modT    govern  in  person  that  division  of  the  empire,  pe- 
^  ^     culiarly  belonging  to  him.  He  was  accompanied 
taviusand  by  Octavia  to  Athens,  where  he  received  the 
oT^f *    news  of  Ventidius's  victories.  Such  intelligence, 
cUxxy.3.  at  a  place  which  had  been  the  scene  of  former 
_  follies,  and  among  a  people  so  well  calculated 
to  encourage  and  foment  them,  overset  the  light- 
.  ness  of  his  mind :  he  resumed  his  character  of 
Bacchus,  in  which  he  again  committed  every 
extravagance :  at  the^ame  time. he  levied  cruel 
contributions  on  Achaia ;  and,  on  the  ground  <^ 
arrears^due  to  him,  refused,  before  their  entire 
liquidation,    to   surrender  the  province,  as.  in 
compact  bound, .  to  Pompey.    This  chief  hap- 
pened  also  to   be  set  at  variance  with  Octa- 
vius.    The  latter,  before  his  twenty-fourth  year, 
had  in  his  matrimonial  connections,  been.twice 
guided  by  interest.     To  cement  his  friendship 
with  Antony,  he  had  betrothed  Clodia :  to^  di- 
vert the  hostility  of  Pompey,  he  had. married 
Scribonia.     But  in  his  choice  of  a  third  partner 
of  his  bed  (though  Scribonia  had  born  to  him  a 
daughter  [named  Julia,  afterwards  so  famous  for 
her  gallantries  and  her  misfortunes), .  he  was 
guided  by  inclination  only.      Livia  Drusilla  was 
the  daughter  of  Liyius  Drusus,  and  the  wife,  of 
Tiberius  Nero ;    both  of  them  declared  adver- 
saries to  the  Caesarian  party,  and  the  latter  of 

*7  Dion.  CassiuSy  1.  xlviii.  p.  380.  et  Keq. 
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>vhom  had  returned  to  Rome  only  in  conse-  c  HA  p. 
quence  of  the  indemnity  recently  granted*  to  ,  ^^^, 
exiles.  Livia  had  already  bom  her  elder  ^  son 
Tiberius,  destined  to  empire,  and  was  six  months 
pregnant  of  his  brother  Drusus.  With  the  con- 
sent of  her  husband,  Octavius  espoused  Livia ; 
and,  to  make  way  for  this  connubial  tie,  which 
on  his  part  lasted  in  kindness  and  confidence 
through  life,  repudiated  Scribonia,  the  .kins- 
woman of  Pompey.®®  Besides  this  cause  of  dis- 
gust, the  compact  between  these  chiefs  was  ill 
observed  on  either  side :  Sicilian  cruizers  still 
retained  lurking-places  dn  the  coast  of  Italy: 
the  foreign  traffic  of  Rome,  particularly  the  im« 
portation  of  com,  was  still  subject  to  interrup- 
tions ;  some  pirates  who  were  taken,  denounced 
Pompey  as  their  abettor ;  and  the  rev<dt  of  .^Me- 
nas  brought  growing  animosities  to  a  cmis.  This 
man  probably  judged  his  master  unfit  for  em- 
pire, from  the  time  that^  he  was  hindered  by 
him  from  cutting  the.cable,  and  making.  Antony 
and  Octavius  his  prisoners.  Whatever  .  might 
be  his  motive,  whether  this  or  some  new  disgust, 
or  merely  the  capricious  perfidy  of  his  nature,  he 
certainly  brought  over  to  Octavius  the  island  of 
Sardinia  and  a  fleet  of  sixty  gallies.^  His  enor- 
mity could  not  be  extenuated ;  but  restitution 
was  demanded  in  vain,  though  the  late  compact 
had  never  been  rescinded.  Ever  since  that 
transaction,  Ocjavius  had  «trenuously  exerted 

^  Sueton.  in  August,  c.  62.  Tacit.  Annal.  L  i.e.  lo. 
•»  Dion.  Appian.  Orosius,  I.  vi.  c.  18.       . 
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CHAP,  himself  for  the  increase  of  his  force  by  sea  as 
XXDL^  ^glj  ^  jj^jjj^    'Yh^  accession,  brought  to  his 

fleet  by  Menas»  seemed  to  put  him  in  a  situation 
to  invade  and  conquer  SicDy. 
Wtrof         In  diis  manner  a  war,    chiefly  naval,  was 
iietween"  kindled  and  carried  on  three  years  with  many 
^«JJ:        vicissitudes  of  fortune.      In  the  course  of  it 
dzxxf.j.    Menas  twice  revolted,   once  to  Pompey  and 
^***^-  again  back  to  Octavius.     The  first  object  of  the 
B.C.S8—  triumvir  was  to  bring  round  to  Rhegium,  or  the 
Straits  of  Messina,  his  squadrons  that  had  been 
equipped  in  the  harbours  of  Tuscany  and  Magna 
Gteda.     Pompey's  army  bore  no  proportion  to 
his.  own.    The  only  difficulty  was  to  land  on  the 
island.    This  required  many  transports,  and  the 
protection  of  numerous  gallies.     In  the  attempt 
to  assemble    a  sufficient    force  at   Rhegium^ 
various  actions  were  fought,  in  which  Pompey 
and  his   Greek   captains   generally   prevailed, 
notwithstanding  the  defection  of  Meiias,  who 
signalised  his  skill  and  prowess  on  the  side 
of;  the  enemy.     The  losses  sust^ned  by  Octa* 
viufi^    both    in  the  battle  and  by  shipwreck, 
rciquired   the    labour  of  more  than  a  tweive-i 
month  to  repair.      Many  thousands   of  slaves 
were  manumitted,  and  carefully  trained  to  the 
labour  of  the  oar;  and,   as  much  inconveni- 
ence had  arisen  from  the  want  of  shelter  on 
the  coast  of  Campania,  Agrippa»  who  delighted 
iri    works    at  once    milgiu&;?at    and    useful, 
formed  the  Julian  harbour,  by  uniting  the  bay 
of  BaisB  witii  the  lakes  Averaus  and  Lucrinus, 
thus  converted  into  secure  basirts.**    At  the 
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aam6  time  Antony,  whose  assistance  had  beea  c  u  a  i% 
repeatedly  craved  by  his  colleague,  landed  at  v*_ ,  ^,  '^ 
Brundusium,  and  having  received  two  legioni^ 
for  his  Parthian  expedition,  of  the  ill-success  of 
which    we   shall    speak  hereafter,    reinforced 
Octavius's  fleet  with  an  hundred  gallies.  t^pidus 
also,  still  a  nominal  sharer  in  the  triumvirate, 
was  required  to  co-operate  in  the  warfare ;  and 
obeyed  the  more  wUlin^y,  because  Pompey's 
cruisers  ImuI  r^ecently  infested  his  gpvemmentis 
the  Roman  province  of  Africa.    It  was  deter- 
mined* therefore,  that  Sicily  should  be  invaded 
at  once  on  its  three  sides :  on  the  shore  nearest 
Africa,  hy  Lepidus  ;  on  the  eastern  coast,  by 
StatiUus  Taurus;    and   on  the  northern,    by 
A^ppa.    The  last-named  commander  |saine4 
d^  8€^^%ht  Aear  Myl»»  where  tjie  tide  of  su^cr 
€ei»  9¥as  completely  turned  against  Pm^p^yf.and 
tjlwtyc  of  his;  ships  werej  diestroyed«;  JLepidu$ 
made  a  de^K^^nt  in  the  neighbotu^bood  of  Lily^ 
bseum:  Octavius  attended  in!  person  the  laadyig 
rf:  part  of  his  forces  on  the  shore  of  Ta;uraBaJbT 
Qipmt    Through  the  movements  which  lQll<>^e^ 
Pompey  was  driven  towa^rdsi  Messina^  at. th^ 
Bortbern  pomer  of  the  islands     In  this  neighr 
^Hi^hood  hi^  whdie  force  waSf  assembled,  except 
a,detachme;Bt  under  Plenniiis,  which  hadinef- 
i^^ually  guarded  the  coast  of  Lilybdeum  $^inat 
Lepidus, 

Felu^l  of  being  obliged  to  cope  with  9^far  s^if^ 
^if^c^r  army,  ?w^ey  chaUenged  Octaviws  to  *'***"®*^ 

90  Dion.  €9Bmsi  ApfiAn.  Tit.  hWj,  £pihim.  k  exxtii. 
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CHAP,  a  sea-fight.  The  challenge .  was  accepted/ i<r  is 
t  ,  'i  said,  through  shame,  though  the  battle  was 
ofNauio-  fought  on  both  sides  by  proxies;  Agrippa^on 
oiymp.  that  of  Octavius,  Demochares  on  that-  of 
BX*36.*'  Pompey.  The  scene  appointed  for  tlie  combat 
was  the  bay  of  Naulochus,  between  the  promon- 
tory of  Phalacrum  and  that  of  Mylae.  Six  him- 
dred  gallies  engaged ;  the  two  admirals  *were 
equally  zealous,  but  they  were  very  differently 
seconded'  by  the  captains  serving  under  them ; 
and  the  battle  is  chiefly  memorable  for  the  very 
ineflicacious  resistance  on  the  part  of  a  fleet 
which  had  long  rode  the  seas  in  triumph. 
Agrippa  lost  only  three  ships;  whereas  the 
whole  of  Pompey's  gallies,  except  only  seven- 
teen that  fled  towards  Messina  in  the  beginning 
of  the  action,  were  stranded,  sunk,  burnt,  or 
captured.*^  The  sea-fight  was  beheld  froia  the 
hostile  encampments  near  Naulochus*  Pompey 
escaped  from  that  place,  without  leaving  orders 
for  his  army,  and,  hastened  to  Messina^  where, 
embarking  in  a  vessel  provided  for  him,'  he 
sailed  to  Mitylen^  in  Lesbos,  an  island  much 
indebted  to  his  father.  He  had  himself  resided 
there  in  his  youth;  and  from  thence,  twelve 
years  before  this  period,  had  been  carried  after 
the  battle  of  Pharsalia,  to  witness,  as  above- 
mentioned,  his  father's  cruel  murder  at  sea,  near 
the  coast  of  Pelusium. 
Odmut  Pompey *s  forces  in  Naulochus  being  in  haste 
^^^         to  surrender  on  terms,  Plennius's  detachment 

»i  AppUn.  Dion.' Orobiu5,J.  vi.  c.  18. 
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cameioo  late  from  Lilybeeum  to  be  included  in   chap. 
the«  capitulation.     Plennius  therefore  tlirew  him-  v        ,  ^ 
self  for  safety,  with  seven  legions,  into  Messina.  "J'"**^"* 
Agrippa,  with  part  of  his  fleet,  occupied  the  oiymp. 
harbour  j  Lepidus  was  at  hand  with  the  whole  b"!^.^* 
army  which  he  had  brought  from  Africa ;  Octa- 
vius    was   necessarily  detained   at  Naulochus. 
Under  these  circumstances,  Lepidus,  ;notwith: 
standing  remonstrances  from  Agrippa,  who  de- 
sired him  to  wait  Octavius's  arrival,  received 
the   submissions  of  Plennius,  and  thus  incor- 
porated that  general's  legions  with  his  oWn; 
The  great  military  force,  of  which  he  thus  be- 
'  came  master,  inspired  Lepidus,  long  the  most 
obsequious  of  men,  with  a  sudden  ^t  of  am- 
bition. ^     He   insisted  that  Sicily  should    be 
annexed  to  his  own  province  of  Africa,  as  both 
united. were  nothing  more  than  an  equivalent 
for  Spain,  which  had  been  unfairly  withheld 
from  him.    In  urging  such  a  pretension,  Lepidus 
reckoned  on  the  affections  of  his  troops,  which 
he  had  endeavoured  to  secure  by  allowing  them 
to  plunder  Messina.   His  error  was  fatal  to  him. 
Armies  were  now  become  deliberative  bodies, 
they  calculated  remote  consequences,  and  upon 
a  fair  comparison  of  the  rivals,  sent  a  deputation 
to  Octavius,  begging  to  know  whether  Lepidus 
should  be  made  prisoner,  or  immediately  put  to 
death.     Octavius  only  deposed  this  unworthy 
child  of  fortune  from  his  authority^,  and  al- 

t*  VelleiuSy  1.  ii.  c.  80.  Sueton.  in  August,  c.  16. 
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CHAP,  lowed  him  to  return  into  Italy,  where  he  fived 
XXHL  afterwards  in  an  obscurity  suiting  thie  mediocrity 
of  his  talents,  after  hdding  nominally  a  third 
share,  for  the  space  of  seven  years,  in  the  do- 
minion  of  the  Roman  world.  Statilius  Taurus 
was  sent  to  replace  him  in  Africa.  .Through 
the  degradation  of  his  contemptible  colleague, 
Octavius  became  all  powerful  in  the  western 
part  of  the  empire  :  besides  his  victorious  fleet, 
amounting  to  800  ships  of  war,  he  was  at  the 
head  of  37,000  light-armed  troops,  25,000  horse, 
and  forty-five  legions.  Succ^s,  both  by  seaand 
land,  sanctroned  all  his  measures ;  and,  at  hb 
return  to  Rome,  he  chose  or  rejected  at  pleasure 
among  the  innumerable  honours  that  were  of- 
fered to  him.  ^ 


•>  Appiaa.!,  v.  c  1S4.  efc  le^  Dion.  L  xlii.  p.  396«  et  feq. 
Nat.  Question.  L  ir.  in  Prefat.  ven.  Sq. 
M  Appian.  Dion.  Sueton.  Oroi.  uln  fopra. 
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Succejsses  of  AMonjft  Lieutenants.  —  Extinction  of  t^e 
Asmonaan  Dynasty.  —  Antomfs  upstart  Kings.  — 
Tragic  Events  in  Parthia.-^Antanifs  Parthian  Ex^ 
pedition.  —  Projects  and  Death  qf  Sextus  Pompey.  — 
Octaviuis  able  Management.  —  His  Military  Expedi' 
tions.  —  Antonys  Invasion  of  Armenia.  —  His  extra' 
vagant  Proceedings.  *-r-  Battle  of  Actium.  —  General 
Submission  to  Octavius.  ^^He  invades  Egypt.  —  Death 
of  Antony  and  Cleopatra. — Confirmed  Dominian  of 
Augustus.  —  Mictions  on  the  IbUn  of  the  Greei 
Kingdoms  — And  Greek  Comnunmealths  in  their  Neigh^ 
bourhood. 

During  Octavius -s  war  of  three  years  with   chap. 
Sextus  Pompey,  Antony  had  been  kept  on  good  ,  XX3C^ 
terms  with  his  cacdleague,  through  the  winning  Follies  of 
virtues  of  Octavia,  sister  to  the  one  tri«niivir,  wTuStel 
and  wife  to  the  other.     The  greater  part  of  this  "*»?*  ^^ 
time  he  had;  splsnt  ia^Athens,  never  revisiting  feats  the* 
Alexandria,  the  scene  of  fbimer;;fbmesi   ^Bm  ojjjj!"** 
change  of  place  tlidinot,  however,  alter  faiiimiad.  ^i^^^*  *• 
He  delighted  in  the.  amuseoKnts  and  licence  of 
great  cities^  and  tfa6  better  to«  enjoy  them^  would 
divest  hiihsdf  of  imperial  ensignik  and  cundber^ 
some  attendance,  buSfc  again  relapse  capridously 
into  extravagant  ostentation;  assume  the  diairac- 
ter  qf  Bacchus,  and,  under  the  protection  of  that 
disguise,  give  free  scope  to  every  wild  impulse 
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CHAP,  of  pride,  anger,  or  voluptuousness.  ^  In  such  a 
^^^^-  mad  career  he  was  enabled  to  indulge,  without 
totally  ruining  his  affiurs,  through  the  conspi- 
cuous successes  of  his  lieutenants.  Ventidius, 
in  particular,  after  repelling  the  Parthians  be- 
yond ttie  Euphrates,  set  himself  to  repair  the 
effects  of  their  invasion ;  but,  before  his  work 
was  complete,  and  he  had  either  fortified  weak- 
ness or  conciliated  disaffection,  he  was  threat- 
ened with  a  new  and  more  formi4able  irruption, 
again  headed  by  Pacorus.  To  obtain  time  for 
mustering  his  forces  and  for  inspiring  confidence 
into  the  provincials,  he  had  recourse  to  the  fol- 
lowing stratagem :  Pretending  to  fear  lest  the 
Partjbians,  instead  of  passing  the 'Euphrates  at 
Zeugma,  where  the  country  was  hilly  and  unfa- 
vourable to  their  cavalry,  should  descend  the 
eastern  bank  of  the  river,  and  pour  their  resist- 
less squadrons  into  the  opposite  plain»  he  in- 
dustriously communicated  this  apprehension  to 
Chanrian,  a  man  of  authority  in  Syria,  and  who, 
he  well  knew,'  secretly  corresponded  .with  the 
enemy.  Chsmnan  apprised  the  Parthians  of  what 
Ventidius  affected  to  fear,  and' which,  accord- 
ingly, was  the  measure  that  they  determined  to 
carry  into  execution.  The  delay,  occasioned  by 
a  long  circuitous  march,  and  the  construction 
of  a  new  bridge  over  a  far  broader  part  of  the 
river,  afforded  time  for  asseinblihg  the  flower 
of^  the  legions  >  and  of  their  auxiliaries  in  the 
Syrian  district  of  Cyrrhus,  the  most  warlike  in 

'  HUMHth.  in  Anton. 
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the  province.  The  Parthians  crossed  the  Eu-  chap. 
phrates,  unopposed  ;  advanced  without  meeting  ^  ^^^ , 
an  antagonist ;  and  emboldened  by  the  apparent 
reluctance  of  the  Romans  to  encounter  them^ 
entered  the  Cyrrhistic  region  in  full  confidence 
of  victory.  Pacorus,  at  the  head  of  his  cata- 
phracts,  having  thus  ventured  to  attack  Venti- 
dius's' encampment,  was  slain  in  a  sudden  sally 
of  the  Romans,  as  efficacious  as  it  was  unex- 
pected. A  fierce  combat  ensued  around  the 
dead  body  of  the  royal  general.  The  Parthians 
were  defeated  with  great  slaughter ;  those  of 
them  who  fled  towards  their  newly-constructed 
bridge,  were  intercepted,  and  put  to  the  sword : 
a  remnant  of  their  mighty  host  found  refuge 
with  Antiochus  of  Commagene,  in  his  strong 
capital  Samosata.^  While  Ventidius  marched 
thither  to  demand  the  fugitives  as  his  slaves,  the 
head  of  Pacorus  was  carried  in  solemn  procession 
round  the  cities  of  Syria  and  Lesser  Asia.  This 
was  not  done  through  ostentation  merely.  On 
the  western  side  of  the  Euphrates,  Pacorus  en- 
joyed the  praise  of  justice  and  clemency,  not 
less  than  of  valour :  by  the  most  certain  evi- 
dence of  his  death,  it  seemed  necessary  to 
destroy  any  hopes  which  the  disaffected  to  Rome 
might  yet  entertain  from  the  protection  of  his 
virtues.  * 

Antony,  having  received  accounts  at  Athens  Antony  in 
of  the  first  successes  of  Ventidius,  hastily  left  j^^g^^^, 

<  Conf.  Dion  Casftius,  1.  xlix.  p.  404.  et  seq.    Appiaa.  L  v.  c.  65. 
et  seq.  Eutropius,  Orosius. 
3  Dion.  ibid. 
VOL*  ir.  H  K 
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CHAP,  that  city  to  eclipse  of  shAre  his   gloiy •    Be- 
>^^'.  fore  he  landed  in  Asia,  be  learned  the  death 
sata  ran-    of    Pacorus  ;    and  soon  afterwards  being  in* 
01^.      formed  that  Ventidius   had  laid  siege  to  Sa- 
cixxxy.3.  mosata,   he  dispatched  orders  that  no  capitu- 
lation should  be  granted,  until  he  appeared  in 
person  before  the  place.    He  arrived ;  surveyed 
the  strength  of  Samosata :  the  besiegers  were  ill 
pleased  at  being  checked  in  their  (^rations ; 
they  were  offended  by  the  mean  jealousy  which 
Antony  showed   of  his  lieutenant:     and    the 
triumvir   being  eager  to    revisit    Athens    and 
Octavia,  with  whose  beauty  he  was  at  this  time 
captivated,  entered  into  a  hasty  composition  with 
Antiochtts,  and  allowed  him  to  ransom  his  capital 
for  300  talents.     The  «ddiers  affirmed,    that 
Ventidius  had  been   oflered  a  thousand:  «iy 
complaints,    however,    on    the  part    of    that 
general,  were  prevented  by  his  immediate  dis- 
mission to   Rome,  to  enjoy  the  honours  of  a 
triumph.     He  had  slain  Pacorus  on  the  9th  of 
June,  the  anniversary  of  the  Vestalia,  precisely 
fourteen  years  after  the  defeat  of  Crassus  ;  and 
he  triumphed,  at  the  distance  of  half  a  century 
from  his  first  entrance  into  Rome  among  other 
captives,  attending  the  car  of  Pompeius  Strabo^ 
at  the  conclusion  of  the  Marsic  war.  * 
Extinction      While  Antouy  resumed  his  wild  amusements 
nonJan''  at  Athens,  his  lieutenants  continued  successful 
J^JJ^J[j^  in  many  parts  xrf  the  empire.     They  quelled  in. 

4  Conf.  Dion.  M  ftupra.  Plin.  N.  H.  I.  vii.  c»  45,    Aulut  Gelliuf, 
1.  XV.  c.  iv. 
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surrections  among  the  lUyrians  and  Thracians,  chap. 
nations  always  ready  for  rebellion  j  they  rivalled  v^^V, 
the  victories  of  the  Great  Pompey  in  Iberia  and  oiymp. 
Albania;  and  Sosius,  having  succeeded  to  Ven^  B^alr^ 
tidius  in  the  government  of  Syria  and  Cilicia, 
completed  in  those  provinces  the  work  of  his 
predecessor,  and  cleared  them  of  Parthian  parti*- 
isans,  ^  Of  these  partisans  the  most  considerable 
had  been  Antigonus,  king  of  the  Jews,  a  title 
abolished,  as  we  have  seen,  by  Pompey,  but 
which  Antony  had  revived  in  favour  of  Herod, 
a  man  related  to  the  royal  line  only  by  marriage, 
and  the  son  of  Antipas,  an  Idumaean,  of  whose 
merits  with  Julius  Caesar  we  have  before  made 
mention.^  Upon  the  last  total  defeat  of  the 
Parthians,  Antigonus,  whom  they  had  lately 
reinstated  in  his  birthright,  made  an  obstinate 
resistance  ip  Jerusalem,  followed  by  a  most 
abject  submission.  At  the  instigation  of  Herod, 
he  was  executed  like  the  vilest  malefactor,  by 
the  rods  and  axe  of  a  Roman  lictor.  ^  In  this 
unhappy  prince  ended  the  illustrious  Asmonaean 
dynasty,  after  subsisting  129  years,  if  dated  from 
the  command  assumed  by  Judas  Maccabaeus; 
and  126  years,  if  dated  from  the  peace  granted 
to  the  Jews  as  an  independent  nation  by  Antio^ 
chus  Eupator.  ^ 

About  this  time  other  nominal  kingdoms  were  Anton/i 
erected,  for  Antony  was  lavish  of  the  royal  title,  ^^ 

<  Dion.  1.  xliyL.  Joseph.  Antiq.  1.  xiv«  c.  27. 

*  See  above»  c.  xxviii. 

7  Joseph.  Antiq.  1.  xv,  c.  1.  &  da  Ml.  Jud. ).  i.  c.  17« 

*  Joseph.  Antiq.  I.  xix.  c  28. 
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CHAP,  through  a  capricious  generosity  to  the  instru* 
^  XXX.  ^  uients  of  his  rapacity,  or  of  his  pleasures.  Thus 
Amyntas,  who  had  been  a  clerk  in  the  ser- 
vice of  Dejotarus,  was  declared  king  of  Ga- 
latia ;  and  Archelaus  became  king  of  Cappado- 
cia,  through  the  credit  of  his  mother  Glaphyre^ 
a  noted  courtesan ;  while  Darius,  a  reputed 
descendant  of  Mithridates,  and  Polemon,  the 
son  of  a  Greek  rhetorician  of  Loadicasa,  were 
adorned  with  the  same  magnificent  appellation, 
and  respectively  set  over  Pontus  and  Cilicia^: 
they  were  the  most  expert  and  merciless 
collectors  that  the  rapacious  triumvir  could 
employ. 
Tragic  Having  committed  the  affairs  of  Asia  to  his 

Parthii"    lieutenants  and  tributary  kings,  Antony  sailed 
oiymp.      from    Greece   into  Italy,    and  sealed  his   last 
4.   *^-  ^'   friendly  transaction  with  Octavius,-  by  lending 
B.  c.  58—  him  a  powerful  fleet  to  be  employed  against 
Sextus  Pompey  and  Sicily.     In  the  course  of 
this  visit  to  the  seat  of  empire,  intelligence  from 
Syria  required  his  presence  in   that  country. 
Orodes,  king  of  Parthia,  had  been  supplanted 
by  his  son  Phrahates,  a  fierce  and  crafty  tyrant. 
The   circumstances    were    peculiarly    tragical. 
Orodes,  in  the  extremity  of  old  age,  had  shown 
himself  inconsolable^*^  for  the  loss  of  his   son 
Pacorus,  whom  he  had  long  destined  for   his 
successor,  and  by  whom  chiefly  he  had  adminis- 
tered the  government.     His  grief  first  appeared 

9  Plutarch,  in  Anton.  Conf.-Dion.  1.  xlix.  p.  4H. 
^^^  Justin,  1.  xlii.  c,  4. 
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ia  a  lethargic  insensibility  to  every  object  around   chap. 
him ;  and  when   he  roused  from  his  stupor,  it  v         '^ 
was  only  to  invoke  the  name  of  his  beloved        / 
Pacorus,    to  address  the  dumb  phantom  ever' 
present  to  his  fancy,  and  then  melt  into  tears  of 
unutterable  anguish.  The  interests  of  the  crown 
required,  however,  that  some  one  among  his  re- 
maining  sons  should  be  appointed  to  wear  it.  He 
had  thirty  of  them  by  different  women,  of  whom 
those  bom  to  him  by  females   of  the  house  of 
Seleucus,  seemed,  from  their  maternal  greatness, 
the  l)est  entitled  to   empire.     Careless  in  his 
present  state  of  mind  of  examining  into  nicer 
pretensions,  he  raised  his  eldest  son  to  the  throne^ 
under  the  name  of  Phrahates  IV.     This  tyrant 
quickly  sacrificed  his  brothers  to  his  resentment,, 
and  his  aged  father  to  his  impatience  of  reproach. 
Even  a  son  of  his  own,  because  on  the  verge  of 
manhood,  was  the  victim  of  his  jealousy.     He 
determined  that  none  of  the  royal  line  should 
live,  on  whose  head  the  Surena  might  presume 
to  place  the  diadem.     It  should  seem  that  this, 
high  office  was  then  held  by  Monaeses.     He  is 
called  the  chief  of  the  Parthian  nobles  ;  he  had 
fled    with  many  persons  of  high  quality  into> 
Syria,  and  Phrahates  spared  no  pains  to  procure 
his  return.  "     The  kings  of  Parthia  were  held 
lawful,  only  when  crowned  by  the  Surena,  and 
their  government  was  unstable,  unless  sanctioned: 
by  that  officer. 

"  Plutarch,  in  Anton.  Dion.  Cassius,  Lxlix.  p..  406.. 
HII  S 
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CHAP.      Antony  having  left  in  Rome  Octavia,  who 
XXX.     jj^^  ab^ady  bom  to  him  two  daughters,  and  was 
Antony's    now  in  an  advanced  state  of  pregnancy,  hast- 
f^f     ened  to  the  field  of  glory  which  called  him,  pur- 
*>^n-         posing,   amidst  the   distractions  in  Parthia,  to 
ciMxyL  1.  execute   his  long  meditated   vengeance.     But 
B.C.36.    ^j^jj  j^jg  congenial  inconsistency,  he  had  sent 
before  him  his  elegant  \^  friend  Fonteius  Capito, 
to  bring  Cleopatra  into   Syria.     Her  meeting 
with  Antony  gratified  strong  passions  on  both 
sides :  the  k>ver  had  tlie  person  of  his  mistress, 
and  the  mistress  had  the  grant  of  new  territories 
in   Syria  and  Cilicia^    in   Crete  and   Cyrene* 
Herod  was  in  danger  of  being  divested  by  her 
of  his  newly  acquired  kingdom ;  he  yielded  a 
part,    and  ransomed   the  remainder  by  large 
sums  of  money.     In  dalliance  with  Cleopatra, 
Antony  consumed  the  most  precious  of  posses- 
sions, time.     The  Farthians  had  leisure  to  as- 
sume a  posture   of   defence:    and    Mongeses^ 
foreseeing  nothing  but  ruin  under  so  imprudent 
a  leader;  at  length  accepted  the  conditions  of 
reconcilement  t)fi[ered  him  by  Phrahates.    An- 
tony permitted  his  return,  and  even  sent  am- 
bassadors along  with  him,   hoping  to  deceive 
Phrahates  by  the  proposal  of  a  treaty.     Mean- 
while, with  an  army  of  80,000  foot,  and  nearly 
fO,000  horse,   he  prepared  to  pass  the    Eu- 
phrates ;   but  found  the  left  bank  of  that  river 
strongly  guarded^     His  unseasonable  delay  in 
Syria  bad  enabled  the  enemy  to  take  this  pre- 

^  Ad  UDguem  factus  homo.  —  Horace. 
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caution :  and  Antony  being  as  eager  to  return  chap. 
to  Cleopatra  as  he  had  reluctantly  parted  from     ^^^* 
her,  hastened  to  atchieve  some  splendid  enter- 
prise.   Phrahates  headed  his  forces  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  Euphrates,   accompanied  by 
the  hereditary  satrap,  or  king,  of  the  Lesser  Me- 
dia.    This  satrapy,  well  known  to  the  readers 
of  the  present  history,  contained  the  important 
strong-hold  Praaspa,  situate  three  hundred  miles 
beyond  the  Araxes  ^\  an  hundred  miles  south 
of  the  Caspian  sea,  and  nearly  as  many  due  west 
from  the  Caspian  Gates.      If  Antony   should 
surprise  Praaspa,  furnished  with  a  treasury,  with 
magazines  and  arsenals,  he  would  not  only  seize 
a  prize  valuable  in  itself,  but  gain  a  favourable 
position  for  invading,  next  campaign,  the  south- 
ern or  Greater  Media,  the  largest  and  finest 
province  in  the   Parthian    empire.      Towards 
carrying  into  execution  this  design^*,  he  reck* 
oned  on  the  zealous  co-operation  of  Artuasdes, 
king  of  Armenia,  the  old  and  hereditary  ally  of 
the  Romans,  and  then  actually  at  variance  with 
the  king  of  the  northern  or  Lesser  Media,  who 
ha{^ened  to  bear  the  same  name  with  himself. 
Antony,  accordingly,  proceeded  by  forced  marches 
into  Armenia*     The  king  promised  him,  besides 
other  assistance,  a  reinforcement  of  16,000  ca- 

»  The  Araxes  was  cotmdered  as  the  boundary  between  Armenia 
and  this  Lesser  Media,  otherwise  called  Media  Atrapatena.  An- 
tony's Parthian  expedition  is  strangely  perplexed  in  our  Roman  his- 
tories, the  latest  of  which  confound  the  Lesser  Armenia  with  the 
Gfeater,  and  the  Greater  Armeaia  with  Media. 

>«  Dion  Cassius,  L  xlix.  p.  407.  et  seq. 

H  M  4f 
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CHAP,  valry.  Thus  assured,  he  hastened  to  the  Araxes, 
V  ^^j  passed  into  northern  Media,  and,  in  the  hope  of 
gaining  Praaspa  by  surprise,  left  his  heavy  en- 
gines  to  follow  under  Oppius  Statianus. 
lie  be-  But  rapidity  formed    the   characteristic   of 

p^j^  Parthian  warfare.  Phrahates  had  come  in  force 
into  northern  Media.  Statianus,  with  his  escort 
of  two  legions,  were  surrounded,  attacked,  and 
entirely  cut  off.  Upon  the  first  alarm  of  their 
danger,  Antony  returned  with  a  detachment  to 
support  them,  leaving  his  main  army  before 
Praaspa.  He  found  the  field  strewed  with  their 
dead  bodies  :  no  enemy  was  in  sight ;  nor  had 
the  king  of  Armenia  advanced  with  his  promised 
reinforcement.  Notwithstanding  these  discou- 
raging circumstances,  Antony  persisted  in  his 
design  of  making  himself  master  of  Praaspa, 
and,  having  assaulted  it  without  success,  began 
the  siege  in  form,  and  persevered  with  obstinacy 
in  the  undertaking,  until  his  foragers  had  ex- 
hausted all  the  neighbouring  Country.  When 
reduced  to  the  necessity  of  spreading  themselves 
widely  in  search  of  food,  they  were  surprised, 
and  many  of  them  cut  to  pieces,  by  the  Par- 
thians.  Antony  sent  out  stronger  parties :  on 
one  occasion  he  came  to  a  sort  of  general  en- 
gagement with  the  enemy,  and  drove  them,  ap- 
parently into  such  complete  rout  as  flattered 
him  with  the  belief  of  a  decisive  victory.  But, 
on  examining  the  result  of  the  action,  he  found 
only  fourscore  Parthians  slain,  and  thirty  made 
prisoners.  This  battfe'  being  fought  at  a  con- 
siderable distance  from  Praaspa,   the  garrison 
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made  a  vigorous  sally,  and  produced  great  ruin   chap. 
among  the  works  of  the  besiegers.  xxx.  ^ 

The  increasing  difficulty  in  point  of  supplies.  The  siege 
especially  as  winter,  approached,  made  it  ne-  dil^fr^^ 
cessary  to  think  of  a  retreat.     An  embassy  was  retreat  of 
sent  to  Phrahates,  who  received  it  in  the  field,  mans.^ 
(for  the  imperial  city  Ecbatana  was  six  days*  ^x^^^ , 
journey  from    Praaspa,)    seated  on  a  golden  B.c.  56.  ' 
throne,  and  holding  in  his  hand  a  bent  bow. 
He  reproached  the  Romans  with  great  bitter- 
ness, but,  provided  they  ceased  from  hostilities, 
intimated  his  permission  for  them  to  depart  un- 
molested.    This,  however,  was  far  from  his  in- 
tention.    The  siege  was  no  sooner  raised,  and 
the   march  begun  towards  Armenia  and  the 
Ai:axes,  than  the  Parthians  were  in  motion  to 
harass  the  legions  in  flank  and  rear,  to  obstruct 
every  difficult  passage,  to  remove  all  corn  and 
cattle,  and  to  destroy,  as  much  as  possible,  every 
supply  of  fresh  water.     Under  these  distressing 
circumstances,  the  Romans  pursued  a  march  of 
twenty-seven  days  to  the  Araxes,  at  the  rate  of 
fourteen  miles  daily;  during  which  time  they 
fought  eighteen  battles  with  the   enemy,  and 
lost  above  the  fourth  part  of  their  army.     Upon 
arriving  in  Armenia,  Antony  thought  fit  to  dis- 
>  semble  his  resentment    against  Artuasdes,   to 
whose  want  of  co-operation  he  chiefly  ascribed 
his  disasters.     He  needed  this  king's  good  of* 
fices  towards  facilitating  his  return  into  Syria, 
which  he  immediately  commenced,  though  the  * 
districts  in  Armenia  through  which  he  had  to 
pass,  were  then  thickly  covered  with  ice,  and 
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CHAP,  the  cold  was  peculiarly  painful  to  his  wounded 
V  ^^^'  soldiers.     Eight  thousand  of  them  are  said  to 
have  perished  in  this  unseasonable  and  hasty 
march,  at  the  end  of  which,  Antony,  after  brav- 
ing  every  fatigue,  and  danger,  and  disgrace,  met 
Cleopatra,  at  a  place  called  Leucocom^,  on  the 
coast  of  Phoenicia;   and  returned  with  her  to 
Alexandria,  to  dissipate  his  uneasy  reflections 
amidst  the  show  and  riot  of  that  voluptuous 
capital.  ^* 
Bold  de-        How  far  this  disastrous  expedition  had  shaken 
Sextus       his  authority  in  Asia,  appeared  from   an  im- 
oiympf*    portant  transaction  that  almost  immediately  en- 
cixxxvi.  2.  sued.     Sextus  Pompey,  afler  the  battle  of  Nau- 
lochus,  escaped,  as  we  have  seen,  to  Lesbos,  an 
island  with  which  he  was  connected  in  here- 
ditary friendship.     Momentous  ^concerns,   that 
will  be  explained  presently,  occupied  Octavius, 
and  prevented  him  from  farther  molesting  a  dis- 
possessed and  seemingly  ruined  adversary.     But 
Pompey  had  carried  with  him  considerable  trea- 
sures from  Sicily^  he  had  been  joined  at  Lesbos 
by  the  remnant  of  his  discomfited  fleet  j  with 
this  he  had  been  successful  in  his  old  trade  of 
piracy :  he  had  the  merit  of  )good  offices  with 
Antony ;  he  had  still  the  means  of  being  useful 
to  him ;  and,  amidst  the  Parthian  expedition, 
had  sent  to  sdicit  that  triumvir's  friendship,  and 
to  promise  a  hearty  co-operation  in  all  his  views. 
But,  upon  learning  the  complete  misc£u*riage  of 
Antony  at  Praaspa,  and  his  disastrous  retreat 

u  Hutiat:h.  in  Anton.    JOioo  CMsiufi,  ubi  supra. 
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into  Syria,  Pompey  conceived  loftier  hopes,  c  H  A  P. 
The  name  of  his  father  still  sounded  high  in  ,  ^^^' 
that .  and  the  neighbouring  provinces.  Many 
Romans,  settled  in  the  East,  owed  their  esta- 
blishment to  the  conqueror  of  Mitbridates.  The 
soldiers,  who  had  served  under  that  conqueror, 
viewed  with  partial  favour  the  last  remnant  of 
his  family;  a  family  still  dear  to  the  Roman 
people.  Actuated  by  such  considerations,  and 
stimulated  by  the  natural  audacity  of  his  cha- 
racter,  Pompey  encreased  his  shipping,  hired 
troops,  and,  instead  of  becoming  an  auxiliary  to 
Antony,  embraced  measures  for  supplanting  his 
power.  The  design  was  carried  on  with  the 
boldness  of  a  corsair,  and  the  craft  of  a  politician, 
who  had  long  stood  at  the  head  of  a  party. 
Pompey's  agents  were  busy  among  the  Parthians, 
the  most  formidable  enemies  to  Rome  j  among 
the  Armenians,  whose  king  had  recently  be- 
trayed the  interests  of  the  triumvir;  among 
the  Thracians  and  Dlyrians,  nations  ever  turbu- 
lent and  disaflFected.  Notwithstanding  all  this, 
he  continued  to  negociate  with  Antony,  who 
devoted  to  his  passion  for  Cleopatra,  still 
lingered  in  Alexandria,  dissolved  in  sloth  and 
pleasure.  Titius,  however,  one  of  his  lieute^ 
nants,  was  at  length  sent  from  that  city,  to 
make  head  against  Pompey.  He  conducted 
fo^  this  purpose  a  great  fleet  from  Egypt, 
and  had  orders  to  reinforce  the  soldiers 
serving  on  board  it  ftwn  the  l^ions  in  Syria. 
Pompey,  by  this  time,  bad  collected  his  squa- 
dtom  in  the  narrow  seas,  and  had  made  faimseif 
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CHAP,  master  of  the  harbours  of  Lampsacus  on  the 
V  ^^,  Hellespont  and  Nicomedia  on  the  Propontis. 
He  had  penetrated  with  three  legions  into  the 
inland  parts  of  Bithynia,  and  gained  its  ancient 
capital  Nicaea,  on  the  lake  Ascanius.  Fumius, 
proconsul  in  the  neighbouring  province  of  Per- 
gamuSy  had  opposed  him  ineffectually,  and 
suffered  a  considerable  defeat.  Thus  victorious 
by  land,  Pompey  flattered  himself  with  still  more 
^  brilliant   success  on  the  element  which  had  so 

long  been  propitious  to  him. 
Their  But,    from  these    high    hopes,    though  his 

iiis  d^th.  ^^^y  h^d  much  augmented  in  consequence 
oiymp.  of  his  victory  over  Fumius,  an  unexpected  oc- 
B.C.95.  currence  precipitated  him  into  one  of  those  fits 
of  despondency  to  which  he  had  become  sub- 
ject through  his  many  and  cruel  misfortunes. 
Titius  had  scarcely  arrived  in  the  Propontis  with 
one  hundred  and  twenty  sail,  when  he  was  joined 
in  that  sea  by  the  fleet  of  nearly  equal  strength, 
which  Antony,  as  formerly  mentioned,  had  lent 
to  Octavius.  At  sight  of  this  combined  arma- 
ment, Pompey,  in  despair  of  combating  it,  set 
fire  to  his  own  ships.  This  frantic  action  caused 
the:  desertion  of  all  his  best  friends,  even  his 
father-in-law,  Scribonius  Libo.  While  they  sur- 
rendered to  the  enemy,  Pompey,  with  the 
forces  which  still  adhered  to  him,  purposed  to 
fly  into  Armenia,  but  being  intercepted  on  that 
side,  directed  his  course  to  the  sea-coast,  in 
hopes,  it  is  said,  of  surprising  and  burning 
Titius's  fleet.  He  was  pursued  by  that  com- 
mander, by  Furnius,  and  by  Amyntas  the  newly-, 

14 
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made  king^  of  Galatia.  Having  fallen  into  the  chap. 
hands  of  this  upstart,  he  was  surrendered  to  ,  ^^, 
Titius,  and  by  him  put  to  death  at  Miletus.  ^* 
Thus  perished  obscurely  the  son  of  the  Great 
Pompey,  whose  struggles  for  regaining  his  pa- 
ternal greatness,  illustrates,  more  forciWy  .than 
any  thing  in  history,  the  advantages  of  an  in- 
sular situation,  coupled  with  maritime  power ; 
and  their  superiority,  when  fitly  managed,  to 
the  greatest  military  force,  or  rather  to  the 
world  in  arms.  But  Pompey's  successful  enter- 
prise was  marred  through  want  of  wisdom  j  his 
capricious  character,  and  ungovernable  temper. 

During  all  this  time,  no   open  breach  had  Octavius'g 
taken  place  between  Antony  and  his  more  pru-  n^ement. 
dent  colleague.     Octavius  even   dissembled  at  oiymp. 
Rome  the  disasters  in  the  Parthian  .war,  and  b. ass.* 
caused  public  rejoicings  for  the  defeat  and  death 
of  Sextus  Pompeius^^  a  name  once  formidable^ 
By  the  expulsion  of  that  chief  from  Sicily,  aad 
the  deposition  of  Lepidus,  he  had  obtained  in 
the   preceding .  year,  undivided  sovereignty  in 
the  West.     The  main  danger  to  his  government 
arose  from  the  diificulty  of  managing  his  own 
instruments,  consisting  (besides  a  fleet  of  six 


>*  Appian.  1.  v.  c.  122.  et  seq.  Dion.  L  xlix.  p.  402.  et  seq.  In 
this  transaction,  Antony  incurred  much  blame  for  his  cruel  orders ; 
and  Titius,  for  his  forwardness  in  executing  them,  was,  many  years 
afterwards  obstructed  in  his  design  of  celebrating  games  in  the 
theatre  of  the  great  Pompey;  and  under  the  necessity  of  slinking 
in  disgrace  from  a  solemnity,  of  which  he  defrayed  the  whole  ex* 
pence.    Velleius  Paterculus,  1.  ii.  c.  79. 

»7  Dion.  1.  xlix.  p.  403. 
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CHAP,  hundred  sail,  which  from  the  humble  preten- 
XXX.  axons  of  ancient  seamen  occasioned  to  him  no 
trouble),  of  forty-five  legions,  with  sixty  thou- 
sand light-armed  troops  or  cavalry.  This  great 
military  force,  which,  though  many  legions 
were  incomplete,  exceeded  2.50,000  men,  had 
been  raised  on  different  occasions,  and  served 
under  various  generals,  most  fighting  for  usurped 
power,  some  in  the  cause  of  the  republic.  The 
troops  themselves  were  of  various  nations  j  Ita- 
lians, Gauls,  Spaniards,  and  Africans:  they 
were  persons  also  of  very  different  conditions ; 
Roman  citizens,  provincials,  freedmen,  and  in- 
numerable slaves  i  for  all  sorts  of  recruits  had 
been  accepted  in  times  of  relentless  civil  war. 
Before  leaving  Sicily,  Octavius  dismissed,  with 
donatives  from  this  body,  about  20,000  veterans, 
the  boldest  in  their  pretensions,  and  the  most 
sensible  of  their  power  to  dispose  of  the  em- 
pire. *®  At  his  return  into  Italy,  he  purged 
the  army  of  another  corrupt  ingredient,  if  not 
the  ablest  to  lead^  yet  the  most  likely  to  follow, 
in  any  scheme  of  sedition.  The  slaves,  serving 
as  soldiers,  were  to  be  secured,  and  all  such  as 
were  claimed,  to  be  restored  to  their  masters.  ^^ 
As  slaves  exercising  arts  and  manufactures  con- 
fitituted,  in  ancient  times,  the  most  important 
description  of  personal  property,  this  reform  be- 
nefited,   in  another  view,    the    great  designs 

*"  Appian.  Dion.  Orosius. 

*9  This  business  was  exeeuted  with  much  caution.  Sealed  orders 
were  sent  to  the  {Hifferent  legions,  and  opened,  all  of  them,  on  the 
same  day. 
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which  Octavius  entertained,  and  which,  thence-   chap. 
forward,     he    prosecuted    with    imcomparable     ^^^ 
ability.     Through  his  influence  with  his  uncle's 
army,  he  had  trampled  on  liberty  and  property. 
He  now  began  to  express  extraordinary  zeal  for 
both:  to  re-establish  and  support  the   distinc- 
tions of  civil  rank ;  to  maintain  the  inexorable 
impartiality  of   law ;    to  protect  and   cherish 
peaceful  industry.     Comparing  the  calm,    en- 
joyed  under  his  administration,  with  the  tem- 
pests    immediately  preceding    it,    the  "  servile 
adulation  of  the  Romans  was    converted   into 
heartfelt  praise ;  and  both  in  the  capital,   and 
over  the  whole  country,  his  effigy  was  worship- 
ped among  other  revered  idols  of  tutelary  gods* 
No  usurper,  indeed,  ever  showed  more  dexterity 
than  Octavius,  in  conciliating  the  interests  of 
the  public  with  those  of  his  personal  ambition. 
By  convening  the  senate  and  people,  and  com- 
plying with^he  forms,  and  even  with  the  spirit 
of  a  legal  constitution,  in  all  matters  of  private 
justice,  he  raised  up  a  majestic  and  marvellous 
machinery,  fitted  alike  for  attack  or  defence. 
Having  conquered  law  by  the  sword,  he  now, 
by  the  bare  image  of  law,  controuled  and  over- 
awed his  army.     To  uphold  this  delicate  fabric 
was  his  great  subsequent  employment,  and  the 
skill  with  which  he  performed  it,  constitutes  the 
merit  of  a  reign,  next  to  that  of  Alexander,  the 
most  glorious  in  history.    The  army  was  cleared 
of  those  parts  which  had  a  tendency  to  con- 
taminate   or    inflame    it,    but  not  materially 
lessened  in  point  of  strength.     This  tould  not 
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CHAP,  be  done  with  safety,  either  to  the  empiire,  or  to 
\Jj^^,  him  who  now  aspired  to  becoQie  its  sole  master : 
for  if  Octavius,  when  he  assumed  the  name  of 
Csesar,  was  checked  by  many  formidable   ob- 
structions in  his  hope  of  succeeding  to  Caesar's 
power,  the  lofty  design  became  continually  more 
practicable,    and  was  about  this  time  brought 
clearly  within  his  reach,  through  the  follies  and 
vices  of  Antony ;  his  own  increasing  fame  and 
now  maturer  age ;  the  uniform  success  attend- 
ing him,  contrasted  with  the  recent  disasters  of 
his  colleague ;  above  all,  the  happy  choice  of 
coadjutors  and  friends,  by  whom  his  measures 
were  abetted. 
Hismiii-         The  Struggle  was  likely  indeed  to  be  a  rude 
Stfons?^  one }  and  the  young  Caesar  was  careful  to  pre- 
oiymp.      pare  for  it,  by  keeping  on  foot  a  great  army,  and 
3.       '  *  finding  for  the  whole  of  that  army  perpetual 
^•^•^^""  employment.     Wars  were  successively  planned 
against  the  shores  of  Africa  and  of  Britain ;  and 
the  legions  moved,  for  these  purposes  respect- 
ively, into]  Sicily  and  Gaul.      On  each  occasion 
Octayius  put  himself  at  their  head  ;  but  neither 
expedition  took  place,  being  alike  interrupted 
by  events  on  the  side  of  lUyricum.     As  the  ho- 
nour of  the  state  was  concerned  in  maintaining 
the  old,  rather  than  in  achieving  new  conquests^ 
Octavius  twice  made  war  on  the  rugged  and 
fierce  nations  inhabiting  between  the  Hadriatic 
gulph  and  the  Danube.     Near  the  eastern  shore 
,of  that  gulph,  he  fought  with  the  Dalmatians 
and  Libumians.      He  penetrated    northwards 
into  the  woods  of  the  Savi  and  Pannones,  who 
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had  infested,  by  bold  incqrsions,    the  lUyrian    chajp. 
dependencies  of  Rome.       The  strong-hold  of     ^^^^* 
Siscia,  situate  at*  the  conflux  of  the  Save  and 
the  Culpa,  was  defended  by  those  barbarians 
both  by  land  and  water  ;  and  the  river  combats 
are  memorable  for  the  death  of  Menas,  formerly 
admiral  under  Sextus  Pompey,  and  who  now 
signalised  his  skill  and  valour  in  a  humbler  war- 
fare, but  under  a  far  worthier  master.     He  fell 
in  a  battle  against  the  enemy's  boats  on  the 
Save.     Throughout  the  whole  of  these  expedi- 
tions, Octavius's  courage  was  conspicuous.     He 
received  many  wounds  through  the  fearless  ex- 
posure of  his  person  ;  and  his  firmness  showed 
itself  convincingly  in  the  obstinate  contention 
with  the  Japydae,  the  most  stubborn  people  in 
Liburnia.     At  the  siege  of  their  chief  strong- 
hold Metulumj  he  was  thrown  down  with  the 
batteries  which  he  had  erected;    but  though 
dreadfully  bruised  in  the  ruin,  he  quickly  re- 
newed the  assault,  and  made  such  determined 
exertions  to  prevail,  that  notwithstanding  the 
presence  of  Agrippa,  a  general  of  consummate 
merit,  to  the  energy  and  spirit  of  Octavius,  are 
ascribed  the  high  animation  of  his  own   men, 
and  the   intimidation  of  the  enemy.     The  de- 
fenders of  Metulum  surrendered,  and  received 
a  garrison  ;  but  repenting  speedily  of  their  sur- 
render, they  slew  in  the  night  the  whole  garri-^ 
son  which  they  had  admitted.     After  this  un- 
pardonable enormity,  they  destroyed  their  wives 
and  children,  set  fire  to  their  houses^  and  pe- 
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CHAP,  rished  by  their  own  hands:    not  a  single  pri- 
.  ,^^i  soner  consoled  the  avarice  of  tlie  victors.  ^ 
Contcm-        Besides  these  lUyrian  wars,*  which  ended  in 
onea^y      *^^st  places  by  the  reception  of  hostages,  and 
his  lieute-  the  imposition  of  tribute,  Octavius  carried  on 
others  equally  successful   by  his   lieutenants. 
About  this  time  he  received  the  submission  (we 
know  not  through  what  general)  of  the  Salassi 
or  Savoya,i'ds,  the  hardiest  mountaineers  in  the 
Alps ;  and  shortly  afterwards  Crassus,  sou  to 
the   unfortunate    triumva*    of  that  name,    tri- 
umphed over  the  Marians  and  Bastarnie,  pow- 
erful and  fierce  mations  on  the  Danube. 
His  policy       But  Oct&viua's  succeas  in  arms  was  not  to  be 
nUtcTs.      his  brightest  ^bry.     The  fame  of  his  policy  far 
eclipsed  his  military  achievements,  whether  ia 
person  or  by  his  lieutenants.     Upon  his  return 
into  Italy,  he  was  diligent  in  enactii:^  equal 
laws  and  distiibuting  impartial  justice,  and  in 
the  encouragement  of  every  institution  or  u^sage 
which  had  a  tendency  to  promote  the  well-being 
i^  the  people,  or  encrease  their  enjoyments. 
His  labours  were  ably  seconded  by  Maecenas,  a 
man  who  never  reached  any  higher  condition 
than  that  of  a  Roman  knight,^  in  which  he  was 
bom;  and  by  Agrippa,  who,  thoi^h   he  had 
commanded  and  conquered  as  consul,  submit* 
ted  for  the  public  benefit,  to  accept  and  exer- 
cise  the  far  inferior  functions    of  edile;    to 
exhibit  popular  shows,  to  improve  in  size  or  con- 
veniency  the  resorts  for  public  amusements,  to 

«•  l>ion»  Appian. 
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repair  the  old  aqueducts,  or  erect  new  ones,  chap. 
The  clearing  of  the  common  sewers,  which  had  v,J?^j^ 
been  neglected  during  the  civil  wars,  was  num- 
bered among  the  most  respectable  of  his  labours." 
These  works  of  the  minister,  redounded  to  the 
honour  of  the  master.  Octavius  reserved  for  hisj 
own  peculiar  largess,  the  establishm^it  of  a  great 
library.  It  bore  the  name  of  his  sister  Octavia,. 
and  was  intended  by  him  to  perpetuate  the  re- 
membrance of  that  excellent  woman,  whose 
virtues  would  have  adorned  the  best  'ages  of  the 
republic.  ^ 

While  Octavius  and  his  coadjutors  were  acting  Antony 
like  just  and  diligent  stewards  of  the  common-  Armenia. 
wealth,  Antony  displayed  in  the  East  all  the^J^Pf***' 
capricious,  folly  of  a   despot.      Polemon,   the  king  Ar- 
son of  a  Rhetorician,  one  of  his  upstart  kings,  otymp! 
being  made  prisoner  in  the  war  against  Phrahates  3*^*34  ^' 
the   Parthian  and  Artuasdes  the  Mede,  had  the 
address  to  recommend  himself  to  the  latter  of 
these  princes,  and  completely  to  gain  his  con- 
idence.    He  returned  to  Antony  in  Alexandria ; 
told  him  that  the  Mede  had  taken  umbrage  at 
the  injustice  of  the  Parthian,  many  of  whose 
provinces  were  ripe  for  revolt ;  and  that  assist- 
ance from  the   offended   Artuasdes  would  be 
ready  in   any  future  expedition  against  Phra- 
hates, or  in  chastising'  the  Armenian  Artuasdes^     . 
whose  perfidy  had  been  so  fatally  experienced 
in  the  late  warfare.     Pleafjed  with  this  intelli- 


«i  Plin*  1.  xxxvi.  c,  15. 
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CHAP,  gence,  Antony  quitted  his  scenes  of  cttsgraceful 
^^^'  riot,  and  having  repaid  the  services  of  Polemoh 
with  the  grant  of  Lesser  Armenia  (a  strip  of 
land  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Euphrates)  he 
hastened  to  Nicopolis  in  that  district.  At  this 
city,  he  stood  on  the  frontier  of  the  kingdom 
which  he  came  to  conquer  y  and,  to  avoid  the 
fatigues  which  might  attend  him  in  the  invasion 
*  of  so  strong  a  countiy  as  Armenia,  descended 
to  the  base  duplicity  of  inviting  its  king  to  join 
him  in  Nicopolis,  that  they  might  seal  their 
mutual  friendship  by  a  marriage  between  the 
daughter  of  that  prince  and  one  of  his  own 
sons  by  Cleopatra.'  When  the  Armenian,  who 
had  entered  into  a  secret  correspondence  with 
Octavius,  and  who  knew  how  indignant  the 
Romans  were  at  Antony's  devotion  to  the  queen 
of  Egypt,  declined  obeying  a  summons  in- 
tended merely  to  ensnare  him,  Antony  invaded 
his  country  with  a  great  army,  advanced  to- 
wards the  capital  Artaxata,  and  by  operating 
alternately  on  the  hopes  and  fears  of  the  king, 
gained  possession  of  his  person.  With  an  illu- 
sory respect,  he  confined  him  in  chains  of  gold; 
and,  in  that  state  of  captivity,  carried  him  round 
the  various  castles  and  treasuries  in  Armenia, 
that  he  might  exact  contributions  for  his  ran- 
som. The  commanders  in  many  of  these  strong- 
holds defended  their  walls  with  obstinacy ;  the 
Armenians  flew  to  irms  under  Artaxias,  a  here- 
ditary name,  eldest  son  to  Artuasdes :  a  fierce 
but  short  war  ensued,  in  which  Artaxias,  being 
totally  defeated,  was  compelled  to  fly  into  Par- 
thia.     Antony  left  his  army  in  Armenia,  and 
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returned  to  enjoy  a  triumph  in  Alexandria,  not  CHAP, 
inferior  in  magnificence  to  an/  ever  celebrated  ^^^^\ 
in  Rome.  Artuasdes,  with  his  wives  and  chil- 
dren, (for  Artaxias  alone  escaped  the  victor's 
grasp,)  were  required  to  prostrate  themselves  in 
presence  of  Cleopatra.  But  the  Armenian  re- 
membered that  he  was  son  to  Tigranes,  the 
proudest  king  of  the  East ;  and  scorned,  for 
the  sake  of  life,  to  prostitute  his  dignity. 
He  and  his  whole  family  were  condemned  to 
close  confinement,  ancl  destined  to  future  ex- 
ecution. ^ 

The  wildness  of  Antony's  proceedings,  when  His  new 
made  known  at  Rome,  gave  much  concern  to  his  iSla^ 
friends,  and  filled  with  ffrief  the  iniured  but  ever  Octavia 
dutiful  Octavia.     On  the  part  of  that  admirable  by  him. 
woman,  the  suggestions  of  personal  pride  were  ^l^^j,  4, 
easily  sacrificed  to  the  quiet  and  safety  of  the  B.C. 35. 
empire.     Having  communicated  the  design  to 
her  brother,  she  determined  to  sail  in  quest  of 
her   husband,  carrying  with  her,  besides  other 
valued  gifts,  2,000  pretorian  guards,  with  which 
she  -meant  to  present  him.     Her  letters  from 
Athens  found  Antony  in  Syria,  to  which  pro- 
vince he  had  proceeded  early  in  the  spring,  that 
in  concert  with  his  ally  Artuasdes  the  Mede,  he 
might  invade  Parthia,  again  torn  by  a  civil  war. 
In  return  for  the  kindness  of  her  proffered  visit, 
Octavia  was  enjoined  not  to  proceed  farther,  An- 
tony being  on  his  march  against  the  Parthians.  He 
also  rejected  her  presents.     Thus  repulsed,  she 

^  Dion.  1.  xlix.  p.  4il.  &  4I5«  et  seq. 
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C  H  A  P.  returned  to  Rome.     Her  brother  desired  that 
XXX.    gj^^  would  take  up  her  abode  there,  with  him- 
self; but  she  continued  to  live  in  the  house  of 
her  husband,  carefully  watching  over  the  educa* 
tion  of  his  children  by  herself  and  by  Fulvia ;  and 
serving,  by  the  utmost  exertions  of  her  interest, 
such  of  his  dependants  as  had  favours  to  solicit 
in  the  capital ;  a  conduct  infinitely  more  hurtful 
to  Antony  with  the  public,  than  female  lament- 
ation or  the  just  vehemence  of  reproach.^ 
The  Par-        In  the  un Worthy  trea1«nent  of  Octavia,  his  own 
pedidon'    natural  profligacy  was  exasperated  by  the  arti- 
prevented  fices  of  Clcopatra,  who  had  accompanied  him 
cieopa-     into  Syria.     At  the  name  of  that  virtuous  wife, 
tificw!^'     the  royal  harlot  sickened.     She  was  found  often 
oiyrop.      in  tears,  which  she  dried  up  hastily,  as  if  anxious 
B.  C.33.    to  conceal  them.  Startled  at  Antony's  approach, 
she  pined  in  languor  at  his  departure :  every 
semblance  was  assumed  of  the  deepest  heartfelt 
love,  and  every  contrivance  was  employed  by 
her  attendants  to  persuade  the  ciedulous  volup- 
tuary that  his  mistress's  life  was  in  danger.     To 
prevent  the  threatened  catastrophe,  and  dissipate 
the  melancholy   that    might    occasion  it,    the 
Parthian  expedition    was  postponed;    and  the 
lovers  returned  to  Alexandria,  where  Antony, 
in    the    character    of  the    Grecian    Bacchus, 
declared,  in  presence  of  a  general  assembly  in 
the  Gymnasium,  his  nuptials  with  the  Egyptian 
Isis.     A  formal  divorce  was  shortly  afterwards 
sent  to  Octavia.     Cleopatra,  with  Csesarion,  her  j 

»♦  Plutarch,  in  Anton.  ! 
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son  by  Julius  Csesar,  were  invested  wiUi   the  chap. 
kingdom  of  Egypt,  to  be  enjoyed  in  the  utmost  ^  ^"^'. 
amplitude  in  which  it  h«d  been  held  by  Ptolemy  Antony 
PhiladelpJjus.   Of  her  sons  born  to  himself,  the  SX' 
elder,  named  Alexander,  as  destined  to  be  king  empire  in 
of  Syria,  appeared  with  the  doak  and  cap  worn  aeopatra 
by   the   Seleucidae  ;    the  younger   Ptolemy, .  as  *"^  ^J^^ 
destined  to  be  king  of  Ariana  or  Parthia,  was 
adorned  by  the  Median  robe  and  erect  tiara, 
worn  by  the  great  kings  /)f  the  East :  for  Antony 
affected  not  to  entertain  a  doubt  of  his  ability 
to  subdue  the  Parthian  ^npire,  and  to  transmit 
that  conquest  to  his  posterity.  * 

This  solemnity,   in  which  the  dominions  of  His  often- 
Rome  were  dismembered  in  fevour  of  a  foreign  ^gn^!!!*^" 
queen  and  her  adulterous  progeny,  completed  *>«  is  de- 
the  measure  of  Antony's  insufferable  outrages,  thrtnun^ 
The  numerous  friaids,  whom  his  long  enjoyment  ^"^^a^^" 
of  power  still  gave  him  in  the  capital,  could  not  war  de- 
extenuate  the  enormity  of  his  proceedings ;  they  ^inst 
endeavoured  to  discredit  or  conceal  them.  Such  ^leopatro. 
was  the  mode  of  defence  adopted  by  ^nobarbus  cixxxvii.i. 
and  Sosius,  then  actually  consuls,  for  Antony*  ®•^•^^• 
as  partner    in   the  triumvirate,    continued  to 
exercise  the  right  of  t^onferring,    in  turn,  all 
offices  of  magistracy.     Sosius,  not  satisfied  with 
denying  the  crimes  charged  on  Antony,  ventured  * 
to  retaliate  in  accusations  against  Octavius  ;  but 
the  latter,  having  fixed  a  future  day  for  proving 
the  whole  extent  of  his  colleague's  guilt  before 
the  senate,  the  consuls  thought  fit  previously  to 

«5  Dion.  p.  416.  Conf.  Plutarch,  in  Anton. 
//  4 
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CHAP,  quit  Italy,  and  were  followed  by  inaiiy  adherent* 
^^^' ,  to  the  same  desperate  party.  Shortly  afterwards, 
Plancus,  with  his  nephew  Titius,  escaped  from 
Alexandria  to  Rome.  Plancus,  as  we  have  seen, 
was  one  of  Antony's  earliest  abettors ;  and  Titius 
was  the  person  recently  employed  by  him,  in  the 
murder  of  Sextus  Pompey.  Both  these  men 
quitted  the  triumvir's  service  through  disgust  at 
his  folly,  and  gave  information  of  a  most  ob- 
noxious transaction,  which  they  had  unitedly 
witnessed.  This  was  Antony's  testament,  to 
which  JPlancus  and  Titius  had  affixed  their 
names,  and  which,  for  the  sake  of  security,  had 
been  sent  to  Rome,  and  deposited  with  the 
vestal  virgins.  *  Antony  desired  that,  wherever 
he  happened  to  die,  his  body  should  be  interred 
in  Egypt ;  and,  in  many  other  clauses,  appeared 
to  have  totally  divested  himself  of  the  feelings  of 
a  Roman  citizen.  It  was  thought  fit,  therefore, 
.  that  his  nomination  to  the  office  of  consul  should 
be  annulled;  that  he  should  be  deposed  from  his 
triumviral  power;  and  that  war  should  be 
solemnly  declared,  not,  indeed,  against  himself, 
but  against  his  queen  and  sovereign  Cleopa- 
tra ;  the  mistress  who  had  enthralled  his  soul, 
the  sorceress  who  had  infatuated  his  under- 
standing. ^ 

^  This  deed  was  fraught  with  clauses  more  obnoxious  than  the 
destinations,  made  in  the  late  solemnity  at  Alexandria.  Octavius 
desired  much  to  possess  himself  of  the  original,  although  the  se- 
crecy of  a  testament  was  inviolable  until  the  death  of  the  testator : 
the  vestals  refused  to  resign  their  sacred  deposit,  intimating,  how- 
ever, to  Cflesar^'that  he  might  come  and  take  it.  Plutarch,  in  Anton. 
Conf.  Suetom  in  August.  «?  Dion.  1. 1.  p.  421. 
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Octavius*s  grounds  of  quarrel  with  Antony   chap. 
were  many  and  obvious'.    Antony  complained  in  y  -^^'^ 
in  his  turn,  that  Octavius  had  not  sent  back  to  Antony 
him  the  whole  number  of  ships  that  he  had  bor-  ^n,enid, 
rowed  for  his  war  againi^t  Sextus  Pompey,  and  P"",'^^"" 
that  he  had  not  given  him  his  share  in  the  spoils,  district 
either  of  this  conquered  enemy,  or  of  Lepidus  o"ymp.* 
their  deposed   colleague.     But  whatever  secon-  cixxxvii.i. 
dary  causes  intended  to  inflame  animosity,  it  ap- 
peared to  actors  and  spectators  through   every 
part  of  the   empire,  that  the  original  source  of 
discord  was  the  jealousy  of  ambition,  and  the 
necessity  of  deciding  between  the  two  sharers  of 
the  empire,  which  of  them  should  be  master  of 
the  whole.  ^     At  the  prospect  of  this  inevitable 
warfare'  on  the  side  of  Europe,  Antony,  as  if  he 
had  intended  to  secure  every  thing  behind  him  in 
Asia,  moved  into  his  recent  conquest  Armenia, 
and  on  the  banks  of  the  Araxes  confirmed  his  al- 
liance with  Artiiasdes  the  Mede,  by  resigning  to 
him  part  of  Armenia,  and  taking  in  marriage  hiis 
daughter  Jotap^  for  Alexander  the  elder  of  his 
own  sons  by  Cleopatra.  ^    As  many  eastern  pro- 
vinces belcMiging  to  the  Parthian  empire  were  still 
in  a  state  of  insurrection,  the  contracting  pari- 
ties had  purposed  to  avail  themselves  of  this 
crisis  for  overwhelming  the  tyrant  Phrahates  IV. 
But  news  of  Octavius^s  preparations  made  An- 
tony hasten  westward,  after  he  had  exchanged 
part  of  his  infantry  for  some  squadrons  of  the 

««  Plutarch,  in  Anton.  Conf.  Dion.  p.  419. 
^  Dion.  p.  418. 
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c  HAP.  excellent  cavalry,  in  which  Aituasdes  abounded. 

^  ^^'>  ^^  ^^  march  through  Armenia  into  Syria,  his 
chief  care  was  to  collect  money.  Though  thfe 
former  country  had  submitted  so  completely  that 
part  of  it  had  been  bestowed  by  him  on  his  Me- 
dian ally,  it  was  subjected  to  cruel  exactions 
throughout,  and  the  district  Anaitis,  containing 
the  principal  seat  of  Armenian  commerce  and 
superstition^,  was  a  prey  to  military  rapine. 
Even  the  golden  statue  of  the  goddess  was  broken 
in  pieces,  and  its  fragments  tossed  carelessly 
among  the  spoil.  ^^ 

Prepares        While  he  returned  from  the  mountains  of  Ar- 

qJ^^  menia  towards  liie  Mediterranean  coast,  Antony 
sent  orders  to  his  lieutenants,  and  commanded 
the  stipulated  reinforcements  from  his  tributary 
kings.  Cleopatra  needed  not  any  summons. 
She  met  him  in  his  progress  into  Lesser  Asia, 
and  undertook  to  assist  him  with  two  hundred 
gallies,  with  twenty  thousand  talents,  and  with 
corn  to  be  conveyed  by  her  transports  far  his 
whole  army,  wherever  he  might  think  fit  to  en- 
camp. Accompanied  by  the  queen  of  Egypt, 
he  proceeded  to  f^hesus,  which  he  had  ap- 
pointed for  the  rendezvous  of  his  fleet :  Canidius, 
the  most  favoiu*ed  of  his  lieutenants,  because  the 
most  subservient  to  the  will  of  Cleopatra,  was 
already  in  that  neif^bourhood  at  the  head  of 
sixteen  legions.  ^^ 

3»  See  above,  c.  xxviii. 

3'  Plin.N.H.  1.  xxxiii.  c.  4.  Conf.  Str4bo,  1.  xii.  p.  5«. 

**  Plutarch,  in  Anton, 
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Meanwhile  Octavius  carried  on  his  prepar-  (;hap. 
ations  judiciously  and  strenuously.     The  defeat     xxx. 
of  Sextus  Pompey  had  raised  his  fleet  to  five  Forces  on 
hundred  stout  gallies,  which  he  equipped  in  the  eitherside^, 
most  perfect  manner,  especially  caieful  to  keep 
the  rowers,  in  perpetual  exercise.     His  array, 
which  had  been  swelled  to  forty-five  legions  by 
the  deposition  of  Lepidus,  but  which  had  been 
purged,  as  we  have  seen,  from  corrupt  parts 
that  threatened  to  infect  the  whole,   may  be 
computed  at  200,000  men  ;  of  which  neai-ly  one 
half  might  be  transported  across  the  Hadriatic. 
Great  as  this  force  appears,  it  fell  considerably 
short  of  Antony's*';  whose  gallies,  besides  being 
more  numerous,   were  of  much  superior  rates, 
with  five,  seven,  and  ten  tier  of  oars ;  and  who 
had  the  means  of  still  augmenting  his  fleet  from 
a  wider  amplitude  of  populous  coasts  and  rich 
sea-faring  cities.  His  legionary  troops  amounted 
to  100,000 ;  and  the  contingents  to  be  furnished 
by  his  tributaries  and  vassals,  probably  exceeded 
that  number.   But  the  greatest  advantage  on  the 
side  of  the  eastern  potentate,  for  in  that  light 
the  triumvir  may  be  viewed,  was  his  boundless 
resources  in  money ;  and  the  facilities  for  ren- 
dering  them  available,  afibrded  by  the  arbitrary 
maxims  that  had  long  prevailed  in  his  part  of 
the  empire^     His  immense  treasures  sufficed  for 
every  demand  of  the  service  by  sea  and  land, 
and  enabled  him  to  transmit  large  sums  into 
Italy,  for  disturbing  the  government  of  his  rival : 

33  Dion.  1. 1,  p.  422, 
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CHAP,  whereas  the  greatest  clanger  experienced  by  that 
3»xx.  ^  j.j^^j  flowed  from  the  necessity  of  imposing  a 
new  war-tax :  it  consisted  in  a  fourth  part  of  the 
income  of  citizens  by  birth,  and  an  eighth  part 
of  the  property  of  freedmen,  worth  50,000  de- 
narii, about  1,5001.**    Such  were  the  discon- 
tents excited  by  this  heavy  impost,  that  Italy 
might  have  been  invaded  in  a  state  of  distrac- 
tion, amounting  almost  to  civil  war,   had  the 
supine  negligence  of  Antony  allowed  him  to 
profit  by  the  crisis.  ^ 
Antony's        But,  from  the  moment  that  he  was  joined  by 
^^aT^ro-    C!leopatra,  the  approaching  conflict  with  Octa- 
ceedings     vius  became  a  secondary  concern.    Legions  and 
wid""°'    squadrons  were  indeed  ordered  to  their  respec- 
Athens.      ^iyg  destinations,   but  the  master  who  was  to 
cixxxviLi.  employ  them,   fixed   his^  voluptuous  abode   in 
'  '^^*    Samos,  into  which  the  new  Bacchus,  husband 
to  the  Egyptian  Isis,  collected  only  instruments 
of  luxury  and  ministers  of  pleasure.     While 
neighbouring  coasts  re-echoed  the  jarring  sounds 
of  militar}'  and  naval  preparation,   this  serene 
island  breathed  only  soft  amorous  murmurs,  or 
the  nicely  cadenced  harmony  of  artists  in  the 
service  of  Bacchus.      Instead   of  reviews   and 
exercises  of  soldiers,  or  manoeuvres  and  races  of 
gallies,    Samos   exhibited  religious   shows  and 
processions,  intermixed  with  dramatic  entertain- 
ments,   and    such    frolicsome  pastimes   as  are 
adapted  to   moments   of  peaceful    and   secure 

^  34  A  Denarius  is  equal  to  seven-pence  three-farthings« 

^  Plutarch,  in  Anton.  Conf.  Dion.  p.  4L'4,  425. 
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idleness.  ^  To  supply  the  perpetual  feasts  ac-  chap. 
companying  the  sacrifices,  the  most  distatit  pro-  ^^^ 
vinces  were  charged  to  contribute  whatever  they 
respectively  produced  most  rare  and  costly ;  a 
mandate/  imitating  the  despotic  arrangements  of 
Assyrian  and  Persian  kings,  whose  tribes  of 
courtly  menials  were  subsisted  at  vast  expence, 
by  commodities  transported  to  them  from  all 
parts  of  the  empire.  ^^  From  Samos  Antony 
proceeded  to  Athens,  where  he  only  varied  the 
form  of  his  follies.  In  this  city  he  had  formerly 
resided  with  Octavia,  who  had  received  from 
the  real  affections  of  the  Athenians,  those  ho- 
nours  which  other  illustrious  visitants  derived 
from  their  flattery.  But  all  preceding  addresses 
of  adulation  were  to  be  surpassed  in  the  decrees 
presented  to  Cleopatra ;  of  which  her  lover,  in 
the  character  of  an  Athenian  citizen,  was  the 
bearer. 

From  Athens^  Antony  was  withdrawn  by  re-  Antony's 
ports  of  hostile  squadrons  descried,  it  was  said,  army*^- 
near  the  isle  of  Corcyra.      He  sailed  towards  sembie— 
that  island,  but  finding  the  alarm  to  have  been  tioTo^the 
occasioned  by  a  few  gallies  sent  out  on  observ-  ^an^i^f  h 
ation,  moved  for  the  remainder  of  winter  to  the  oiymp. 
ancient  Achaean  city  Patrae.     Many  of  his  ships  kc!Tu' 
hard  arrived  in*  the  neighbouring  sea-ports  of  Pe^ 
loponnesus.     The  legions  under  Canidius,  rein- 
forced by  innumerable  auxiliaries,   had  passed 
from  Asia  into  Greece.     As  the  season  for  naval 

3^  Plutarch,  in  Anton.  Conf.  Dion.  p.  424,  435. 
37  See  above,  vol.  i.  p.  289. 
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CHAP,  operations  approached,  great  part  of  the  fleet 
XXX.  ^^^  army  assembled  ion  the  coast  looking  towards 
Italy,  where  the  territories  of  Epirus  and  Acar- 
nania  are  divided  by  the  Ambracian  galph ;  a 
name  derived  from  Ambracia,  a  very  ancient 
free  city,  afterwards  more  renowned  as  the 
capital  of  king  Pyrrhus.  ^  This  gulph,  as  it  pro- 
ceeds from  the  Ionian  sea  to  the  dty  Anacto- 
rium,  is  scarcely  half  a  mile  broad :  it  then 
swells  to  a  breadth  of  six  miles :  it  again  narrows 
at  the  temple  Actinm,  also  in  Acarnania ;  and 
beyond  Actium,  expands^  to  a  breadth  of  ten 
miles,  reaching  thirty  miles  inland  from  the 
open  sea,  and  twenty  from  Actium,  The  whole 
Ambracian  gulph,  therefore,  consists  of  two 
bays,  and  two  straits :  the  innei-  bay  is  separated 
from  the  outer  by  the  stmt  near  Actium,  and  the 
outer  is  separated  from  the  Ionian  sea  by  the  strait 
near  Anactorium.®*  Antony's  plan  of  the  war 
ia  not  to  be  easily  explained  :  it  seems  to  have 
been  equally  capricious  with  all  the  rest  of  bis 
proceedings.  His  fleet  was  gradually  assembled 
within  the  interioa:  bay:  a  stout  squadron  an- 
.  chared  in  the  strait  of  Actium :  his  land  forces, 
part  of  which  was  yet  expected,  encamped  in 
Aeamaaia,  on  the  shore  immediately  contigu- 
ous to  the  station  of  his  fleet  His  position  was 
ill-cho3en  in  point  of  salubrity.     The  sides  d* 

3*  Polybw  !•  xxii.  c.  la,  Conf.  I.  iv.  e.  W. 

^  Thucydides,  Li.  p. 57.  Polyb.  1.  iv.  c.  65.  Strabo,  Pomponius 
Mela,  Scylax.  From  inattention  to  local  circumstances,  the  histo- 
rians of  this  battle  are  veiy  obscure  in  their  accounts,  both  of  the 
action  itself  and  of  tiie  movements  preceding  it. 
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the  bay  were  marshy,  and  emitted  pestilent  va-  c  H  A  P. 
pours,  by  which  both  the  fleet  and  army  began  .  ^^^' . 
to  be  great  suffers.  Antony  was  seldom  with 
either :  he  delayed  to  take  the  command  in  per- 
son, until  the  whole  force  should  be  collected  : 
there  was  much  relaxation  in  discipline :  and  the 
rowers  in  particular,  a  conflux  from  diflerent 
nations  generally  pressed  into  the  service,  were 
indulged  in  the  neglect  of  all  healthy  exercise, 
and  thereby  infected  with  every  disease  that  in- 
dolence and  profligacy  can  engender. 

In  this  situation  -of  the  enemy,  Octavius,  Octavius 
whose  fleets  had  been  ordered  to  rendezvous  at  HaSStic^ 
Brundusium  and  Tarentum,  sent  Agrippa  with  —  Wb  poet 
some  choice  squadrons  across  the  Hadriatie.  enemy. 
This  able  commander  made  successful  descents 
on  the  coasts  of  Peloponnesus }  possessed  bimp 
self  of  the  convenient  harbour  of  Methonej 
and  captured  a  large  convoy  of  victuallers  from 
Egypt  and  Syria,  i^eering  for  the  Ambracian 
gulph.  Having  shortly  afterwards  returned  to 
his  employer,  it  was.  determined  that  they  should 
put  to  sea  with  their  united  arnmments,  to  give 
battle  to  the  enemy.  They  sailed  with  260  nim- 
bl«  gallies,  and  the  numerous  transports  reipisite 
for  the  conveyance  of  80,000  foot,  12,000  horse, 
and  all  that  ingenious  apparatus  which  the  art&  ct 
civil  life  supply  for  the  service  of  wat,  when  it 
is  carried  on  with  skill  and  energy.  They  ar- 
rived in  the  bay  of  Acroceraunus ;  and  Cktavius 
debarked  on  the  same  ground  where  his  adoptive 
father  had  first  landed,  when  he  prepared  to  com- 
bat   Pompey.     The  army  marched  southward 
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CHAP,  towards  the  Ambracian  gulph  :  the  fleet  coasted 
^^^-    in  the  same  direction  ;  and  in  its  way  took  pos- 
session   of   Corcyra,    just   abandoned    by-  the 
enemy.     Having  proceeded  within  fifteen  miles 
of  the  strait  of  Anactorium,  the  squadrons  first 
anchored  in  Glycys-limen  ^,  tlie  sweet  harbour, 
so  named  because  its  salt  waters  were  freshened 
by  boiling  springs  in  the  sea,  and  by  the  conflux 
of  the  rivers  Acheron  and  Cocytus.     But  this 
station  they  soon  quitted  for  one  nearer   the 
enemy,  called  the  harbour  of  Comarus.     This 
is  a  creek  which  verges  towards  the  inner  and 
wider  bay,  leaving  an  isthmus  between   them 
six  miles  broad.     On   this  isthmus,   Octavius 
encamped  at  a  place  afterwards  called  Nico- 
polis,  directly  Opposite  to  Actium.     The  situ- 
ation was  dry  and  elevated,   viewing  on   one 
hand  the  bays  of  Ambracia,  and  on  the  other, 
the  open  sea  and  the  creek  Comarus.'*^     This 
creek,  Octavius  had  leisure  to  join  by  fortifi- 
cations with  his  camp,  his  infatuated  adversary 
employing  no  means  to  prevent  a  very  danger- 
ous lodgement  in  his  neighbourhood.     Without 
any  rational  motive,  he  seems  to  have  resolved 
to  keep  on  the  defensive.    His  fleet  commanded 
the  strait  of  Actium :   he  had  raised   strong- 
holds on  both  sides ;  and  this  strait,  or  rather 
the  swelling  inner  bay  behind  it,  was  interposed 

*»  St^bo,  1.  viL  p.  524. 

i»  Dion  CassiuSy  L  I.  p.  42$,  Conf.  D'Anville  Mem.  de  L'Aca- 
demie  des  Inscriptions/ &c.  vol.  xxxii.  p.  513.  His  information  is 
chiefly  derived  from  a  map  of  the  Ambracian  gulph  made  by  the 
Veoeti9iis. 
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between  his  cavip  and  .that  of  the  enemy.  In  chap. 
such  situations  ^th  parties  continued  during  .v^*^^^ 
the  remainder  of  i»iimmer,  the  events  which  hap- 
pened in  the  interyal,  being  greatly  unfavourable 
to  Antony.  The  harbours,  to  which  he  trusted 
for  supplies,  were,  seized  by  Agrippa  $  his  of- 
ficers were  defeated  in  partial  encounters  by  sea 
and  land:  above  all,  the  desertion  was  most 
alarming  amon^^  persons  of  the  highest  rank, 
whether  Romans  or  auxiliaries. 

From  these  difficulties  a  battle  only  could  ^^^}^^^, 
extricate  him.     His  best  officers  exhorted  him  septem- 
to  avoid  fighting  by  sea;  but  Cleopatra,  on  the  ^' 
contrary,  recommended  this  measure.     She  was  cixxxvii.2. 

•  B  C  91 

impatient,  it  seems,  to  return  to  Alessandria ;  *  *  ' 
and  Antony  knew  no  gratific^tipn  equal  to  that 
of  compliance  with  her  will.  He  determined  to 
accompany  Cleopatra  by  the  readiest  way  into 
Egypt,  and  to  risk  an  engagement,  should  his 
passage  be  obstructed.  In  this  design,  his  fleet 
was  equipped  either  fi^r  a  battle  or  a  voyage :  sails 
not  usually  employed  in  the  former  were  taken  on 
board;  his  whole  treasures  were  embarked ;  his 
gallies,  of  superior  rates,  were  at  the  same  time 
equipped  with  all  those  warlike  engines  which  > 
their  commanding  loftiness  would  enable'  them, 
it  was  hoped,  to  employ  with  decisive  efiect* 
In  his  armament  of  500  sail,  there  was  not  any 
scarcity  of  engineers  or  marines :  his  only  want 
was  that  of  rowers  :  a  resolution  was  therefore 
taken  of  burning,  a  hundred  and  forty  of  the 
least  serviceable  ships.  They  were  those  be- 
longing to  Egypt,  which  reduced  the  squadron 
VOL.  zr.  Kx: 
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CHAP,  supplied  by  Cleopatra  to  sixty  gallies.  The  com- 
^^^^    motion  and  hurry  occasioned  by  this  measure 
apprised  Octavius  that  the  enemy  meant  to  quit 
his  station.  He  therefore  prepared  for  battle,  and 
committed  the  command  to  Agrippa  ^ :   under 
him,  Livius  led  the  right,  and^  Arrundus  the  left 
wing.     Antony  also  devolved  the  command  on 
his  lieutenants:  Publicola,  Sosius,  Justeius.  Oc- 
tavius sailed  within  the  strait  of  Anactorium  ; 
but  stormy  weather  and  a  high  sea  which  set 
into  the  gulph,  prevented  Antony  during  four 
days  from  venturing  through  the  strait  of  Ac- 
tium.     On  the  fiflh  morning,  his  fleet  formed  in 
that  strait,  and,  before  noon,  began  to  clear  it 
Upon  observing  this  movement,  Agrippa  ex- 
tended his  front,  in  order  to  inclose  the  enemy ; 
to  avoid  which  danger,  Publicola  on  his  side 
also  expanded  so  widely,  that  his  Wing  was  en- 
tirely separated  from  the  centre.    This  qiove- 
ment  brought  other  squadrons  from  the  strait 
to  support  him,  and  tlie  battle  thus  commenced 
in  the  outer  bay  about  noon  with  equal  spirit, 
but  with  great  diversity  in  the  mode  of  action. 
On   the   part  of  Octavius   the   vessels   being 
nimble,  and  manned  with  able  rowers,  could 
exert  the  whole  of  their  impetuous  weight  in 
wounding   the   enemy's    sides,    and   sweeping 
away  his  oars.     The  loftier  ships  of  Antony 
endeavoured  to  break  the  force  of  the  assailants 
with  long  poles,  or  to  seize  them  with  grappling 
irons^  in  which  event  they  were  knocked  in  pieces 

**  Velleius  Paterculiis,  1.  ii.  c.  84. 
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with  hatchets,  or  overwhelmed  with  showers  of  c  h  a  p. 
javelins.     In  this  manner  the  combat  raged  for  ^  xxx. 
two  hours,  when  Cleopatra,  who  had  viewed  it 
fr6m  behind  the  line,  darted  through  the  midst 
of  the  combatants,  and  with  crowded  sail  made 
^  haste  to  escape  from  the  bay  into  the  open 
seas.     Her  vessel,  being  known  by  it&  purple 
sails  and  gilded  poop*^,  was  followed  by  the 
sixty  Egyptian  gallies,  to  which  she  made  sig- 
nals for  this  purpose.     Antony,  also,  followed 
her,  and  though  his  departure  was  known  to 
both    sides,    the    battle    still    continued   with 
emulation^  the  combatants  at  sea  being  encou- 
raged by  the  shouts  of  their  respective  armies 
on  shor^,  that  of  Antony  commanded  by  Pub- 
lius  Canidius,   that    of   Octavius  by  StatiliuS 
Taurus.    The  strength  atid  iron  defences  oF 
Antony's    quinqueremes    and   vessels   of  still 
higher  rate,  had  blunted  or  broken  the  prows 
of  the  Libumians  and  triremes  by  which  they 
were  assailed.     Octavius,    though   fire   might 
have  beeti  employed  successfully  against  such 
large  unwieldy  vessels^  delayed  to  avail  himself 
of  thid  expedieuit,  because  he  was  unwilliiiig  to 
lose  the  treasures  and  valuable  efiects  aboard 
the  hostile  fleet.     He  thought  fit,  however,  at 
length  to  have  recourse  to  ignited  weapons,  aiid 
live  coals  darted  from  his  machines;    and  by 
this  means  the  action  concluded  with  the  de- 
struction or  capture  of  SCO  ships,  and  18,000 

«  Florui,  1.  iy.  c,  ii. 
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CHAP,  of  the  enemy  killed  or  wounded.  '**    To  secure 
^  -     'i  the   fruits  of  victory,  Octavius  remained  all 

night  on  board. 
General  The  battle  of  Actium*  was  fought  on  the 
S?lS£r  second  day  of  September,  a  day  which  historians 
and  king,  particularise,  because,  from  this  victory,  it  was 
OeSyivLs,  usual  to  date  the  years  of  Octavius's  reign.  ^  An- 
tony's flight  abandoned  to  him  nineteen  legions 
left  under  Canidius.  For  seven  days,  indeed,  these 
legions  rqected  the  terms  offered  them,  during 
which  time  they  received  no  message  from  An- 
tony:  their  patience  was  put  to  a  severe  trial: 
orders  at  length  arrived  that  they  should  march 
towards  Macedon  and  Thrace,  and  thence  pass 
into  Asia:  part  of  them  remained  in  their 
camp  ;  the  greater  number  sorrowfully  followed 
Canidius,  who,  upmi  hearing  that  those  in  the 
camp  had  made  their  peace  with  Octavius, 
escaped  secretly  from  a  growing  defection,  of 
which  he  must  have  become  either  the  accom- 
plice, or  the  victim.  His  deserted  army  ac- 
cepted the  liberal  conditions  offered  to  it :  part 
reinforced  the  conqueror;  the  veterans,  whose 
years  of  service  had  expired,  were  sent  home  to 
their  rewards  in  Italy.  The  sdlies,  or  rather 
subjects  of  Antony,  his  lieutenants  commanding 
in  various  provinces,  and  his  tributary  kings, 
were  all  alike  forward  to  make  their  submissions 
to  a  far  worthier  inaster.    Egypt  alone  ofiered  a 

44  Orosius,  Lvi.  c.  19.    Conf.  Dion.  &  Plutarch,  in  Anton. 

45  The  place  is  called  Ano,  and  the  temple  ef  Apollo  is  replaced 
bj  a  church  dedicated  to  the  Pan-hagia,  the  Virgin  Mary. 

<•  Dion.  Hi.  p.  442. 
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doubtful  retreat  to  the  vanquished  triumvir ;  for,  chap. 
beyond  the  limits  of  that4cingdom>  not  a  partisan  v^?^ 
remained  to  him  in  any  part  of  the  empire, 
except  a  company  of  gladiators,  wha  had  been 
long  in  training  at  Cyzieus,  ta  celebrate,  by  their 
bloody  sports,  bis  expected  triumph.  .These 
men,  whom  the  correctness  or*  softness  of 
modem  manners  elasses  with  the  worst  of  nif- 
£ans,^  maintained  their  allegiance  with  a  high 
point  of  honour,  and  forced  their  way  from  the 
shore  of  the  Propontis  into  Syria,  •where  they 
were  deceived  by  £dse  promises,  divided,  and 
murdered^^ 

Octavius's  victory,  however,  was  used  with  great  Hi»  able 
mildness  towards  both  Romans  and  provincials,  ^t  after 
Three  of  the  kings  created  by  Antony,  he  al-  ^'cu^y- 
lowed  to  reign ;  Herod  of  Judaea^,  Archelaus 
of  Cappadocia,  and  Amyntaa  of  Galatia.  ^  One 
of  his  first  cares  was  to  ^leviate  the  scarcity, 
and  to  remove  the  oppresiHOns,  which  afflicted 
Greece  and  neighbouring  countries,  recently 
occupied  by  the  armies  of  his  adversary,  and  a 
sport  to  their  rapacity  and  cruelty.  He  re- 
solved, indeed,  tapursue  Antony  and  Cleopatra,, 
and  to  make  conquest  of  Egypt,  wonderfully 
enriched  at  the  expence  of  neighbouring  coun- 
tries, by  a  woman  alike  insatiable  in  all  her  pas- 
sions, and  who  had  long  trampled  under  foot 
the  eastern  and  wealthiest  division  of  the  cm- 


47  Dion.  1.  li.  p*  447. 

4*  Joseph.  Antiq.  1.  xv.  c.  10.  &  de  Bell.  Jiid.  1.  i.  c.  2^ 

49  Dion,  h  li.  p.  443. 
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CHAP,  pire^  ^  But  his  haste  to  attain  this,  great  object 
s^^J  did  not  ^tray  him  into  the  impirudence  of  his 
adoptive  father,  whose  rash  iuvasion  of  Egypt 
had  nearly  destroyed  his  life  and  his  renown. 
The  scenes  which  Octavius  had  experiencedin 
the  West,  taught  him  that  his  greatest  danger 
proceeded  from  the  instruments  of  his  victories. 
Agrippa  had  been  sent  into  Italy,  who,  while 
Maecenas  carried  on  the  civil  government, 
might  repress  undue  pret^odions  in  the  troops, 
and  c(mtroul  those  fiery  spirits  always  liahle  on 
success  to  bla^e  into  mutiny.  But  this  delicate 
task  required  the  hand  of  the  master  himself; 
and  the  skill  y(ith  which  Octavius*  now  in  his 
S6th  year,  performed  it^*,  sealed  hia  future  do- 
minion over  the  world  for  the  space  of  forty-four 
years. 
Antony  A  war  of  little  difficulty  remained  for  him  in 

«wiufei  Egypt,  the  inhabitants  of  that  country  having 
ren^  and  no  inclination  t6  fight  for  the  tyranny  .  of  Cle* 
opatra  i,  and  Cleopatra  showing,  on  every  occa- 
sion, much  readiness  to  betray  Antony.  That 
infatuated  man  having  followed  the  queen^  was 
received  on  board  her  flying  galley ;  and  some 
pity  is  excited  for  him,  when  we  ajr e  told  that  for 
three  days  he  rested  on  the' prow,  his  &ce  co^ 
vered  with  the  palms  of  his  hands,  in  the  deepest 
anguish.  By  this  time  he  was  joined  by  some 
ships  of  burthen,  which  brought  news  that  his 

^  "Antony  spoiled  even  the  richest  temples  to  giatify  Cleopatra: 
the  ornaments  which  he  had  lavished  on  this  Egypdan  harlot,  Au- 
gustus restored  to  the  gods."    Strabo,  1.  xiii.  p.  595. 

^*  Dion.  Suetotte  Tacit.  Annal.  1. 1.  c.  42. 
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army  remained  unbroken,  and  firm  in  allegiance,  chap. 
The  intelligence  roused  him  from  his  «tupor: 
he  sent  the  orders  which  we  have  above  men- 
tioned to  his  troops ;  and,  after  sui  easy  recon- 
cilement with  Cleopatra  through  the  interpo- 
sition of  her  female  attendants,  he  separated 
from  her  to  sail  towards  Cyren6,  which  he  had 
committed  to  the  government  of  Finarius,  and 
allowed  the  queen  to  return  in  all  the  lying 
pomp  of  victory  to  Alexandria,  lest  the  truths 
if  made  known  to  her  subjects,  should  prevent 
her  admission  into  that  harbour.  The  artifice 
of  Cleopatra  succeeded;  but  Antony's  hopes  in 
Pinarius  were  disappointed.  That  governor 
refused  all  connection  with  him,  and  shortly 
afterwards  surrendered  the  Pentapolis,  with  four 
legions,  to  Cornelius  Gallus,  whom  Octavius^ 
while  he  prepared  for  invading  Egypt  on  the 
side  of  Pelusium,  sent  'to  take  possession  of  its 
rich  western  dependancy.  Excluded  from  Cy- 
ren^,  Antony  joined  Cleopatra  in  Alexandria, 
from  whence  he  sailed  to  Parsetonium^  to  secure 
that  principal  Egyptian  strong-hold  on  the  side 
of  th«  Pentapolis.  But  Gallus,  with  Pinarius's 
legions,  had  anticipated  his  design  ;  and  when 
Antony,  in  hopes  of  causing  defection  among 
troops  who  had  formerly  worn  his  name  on  their 
shields, ,  rashly  ventured  into  the  harbour,  most 
of  his  ships  were  burnt  or  sunk,  after  being 
grappled  by  a  chain,  skilftiUy  prepared  under 
water,  for  their  obstruction. 

»<  Dion.  p.  44t«  449. 
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CHAP;  Meanwhile  Octavius  advanced  on  the  side  of 
V  ^^\  Pelusium.  Both  Antony  and  Cleopatra  plied 
Antony's  him  wlth  abject  embassies :  Antony  sent  to  him 
mi^fons*^  in  bonds  Turullius,  a  Roman  senator,  and  one  of 
andunsea-  Cacsar's  murderers.  Cleopatra  presented  him  with. 

sonable  ■  .  jr  j: 

provoca-  a  crown  and  sceptre  ^  and  gave  orders  to  Seleu- 
Otymp.  ^"^»  ^^^  governor  in  Pelusiiim»  to  open  the  gates 
dxxxvii.j.  of  that  strong  city.^  These  late  submissions 
could  be  productive  of  nothing  but  contempt  i 
those  wiio  made  them  had  contracted  guilt  too 
deep  to  be  forgiven.  Antony  was  now  a  prey 
to  adl  the  agitations  and  distractions  incident  to 
the  fiercest  minds  under  the  most*  tormenting 
circumstances.  At  times,  he  shut  himself  up 
in  his  Timonium,  a  tower  which  he  so  named 
from  Timon,  the  notorious  hater  of  human-kind: 
returning  again  from  this  solitude,  he  would 
relapse  into  his  usual  intemperance,  and  en- 
deavour to  forget  his  cares  in  wild  reveliy.  In 
a  paroxism  of  this  phrensy  he  invested  with  the 
manly  gown  Csesarion,  Cleopatra's  son  by  Julius 
'  Caesar,  that  he  might  thus  leave  behind  him  a 
dangerous  rival  to  Octavius.  Caesarion  paid  the 
forfeit  of.this  mad  provocation,  as  well  as  An- 
tyllus,  Antony's  elder  son  by  Fulvia,  who  had 
been  joined  with  that  ill-fated  youth  in  the  same 
extravagant  ceremony.  Antony's  other  children 
survived  him ;  and  three  ^  of  his  descendants 
by  Octavia,  were  raised  to  the  empire. 

M  Dion.  p.  447^  M  Pliitatch.  in  Anton. 

»  Caligula,  Claudius,  and  Nero.    Plutarch,  in  Anton,  et  Sueton. 
in  Caesar.  * 
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At  the  approach  of  Csssar  to  Felusium,  Antony  chap. 
sallied  with  his  horse  from  Alexandria,  and  de-  v^^^ 
feated  an  advanced  party  of  the  invaders,  fatigued  Proceed- 
with  their  long  march.  Transported  at  the  return  cS)^tfa 
of  good  fortune,  with  which  he  had  long  been  --^ 
unacquainted,  he  hastened  back  to  the  palace,  to  Antony, 
embraced  Cleopatra  in  armour,  mid  presented  to 
her  one  of  his  horsemen  who  had  most  distinguish- 
ed himself  in  the  engagement.  This  horseman 
deserted  that  same  evening^  to  the  enemy.  ^ 
Amidst  the  terrors  of  approaching  invasion,  the 
chief  care  of  Cleopatra  had  been  to  save  the 
royal  treasury  accumulated  by  her  depredations 
at  home  and  abroad.  For  this  purpose,  she  at 
first  intended  to  embark  with  her  riches  «n  the 
Red  Sea,  and  to  form  an  establishment  in  some 
remote  part  of  the  eastern  world,  beyond  the 
reach  of  the  Roman  arms.  But  the  vessels  which 
in  this  view  she  transported  across  the  Isthmus 
of  Suez,  were  burned  by  the  Nabathasan  Arabs, 
at  the  instigation  of  Didius,  now  Octavius's 
governor  in  Syria.  *^  The  next  anxiety  of  Cleo- 
patra had  been  to  make  her  peace  with  the  con- 
queror, who,  on  his  part,  was  solicitous  to 
possess  himself  of  her  treasures  to  content  his 
soldiers,and  of  her  person  to  adorn  his  triumph. 
To  secure  both,  he  had  flattered  her  with  hopes 
of  forgiveness.  By  this  time  she  had  provided 
a  mausoleum,  adjacent  to  the  royal  palace.  It 
was  a  tower  of  great  solidity,  and  the  entrance 
so  contrived,  that  when  shut  within,  it  could 

**  Plutarch,  in  Anton.  *'  Dion  Cassius,  p.  447. 
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CHAP.  ^^^  by  ^^y  ordiiiary  means  be  opened  from  with- 
XXX.  ^  0ut.  The  upper  part  of  it  was  yet  unfinished. 
Into  this  sepulchral  monument  she  had  deposited 
her  treasures,  purposing  to  follow,  if  necessary, 
in  person.  To  obtain  pardon  from  the  conqueror, 
there  was  not  any  treachery  that  she  was  un- 
willing to  practise  against  his  rivals  who  had  lost 
the  world  for  her  sake.  Antony  had  got  ready 
his  fleet  and  army  for  a  new  battle.  The  fleet, 
by  Cleopatra's  orders"^  struck ^  the  cavalry 
deserted ;  and  the  infantry,  being  defeated,  fled 
with  trepidation  into  the  city. 

Us  death.  Clcc^atra,  with  two,  women  and  a  eunuch, 
now  shut  herself  up  in  the  mausoleum,  causing 
a  repibrt  to  be  sent  to  Antoi^  that  she  was  dead. 
He  rushed  forth,  desiring  a  slave  retained  for 
that  purpose  to  kill  him  i  the  slave  plunged  the 
dagger  into  his  own  bredfit.  Antony  then  stabbed 
himself.  The  ufNroar  occasioned  by  this  cat»- 
trqibe  brought  Cleopatra  to  the  tap  of  her  mau- 
soleum. The  sight  of  the  queen,  reported  to 
be  dead,  excited  new  surprise..  Antony  directed 
h]3  eyes  towards  the  sepulchral  nionument,  into 
which,  while  he  bled  to  death,  he  was  hoisted 
by  the  machinery  at  hand  &x  raising  the  ma- 
terials necessary  to  complete  the  edifice.  Cleo- 
patra, in  whose  arms  he  expired,  cansed  the 
event  with  all  speed  to  be  communicated  to 
Octavius ;  but  remained  in  the  mausoleum  until 
she  should  receive  fartheir  ai^urances  of  safety. 
Octavius   sent   to  her  Frocuteiu&  a  Roman 

«•'  Dion.  p.  449. 
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knight^  andEpaphroditus  a  freedtnan,  who^  while  chap. 
they  yet  talked  of  terms,  contrived,  by  a  mixture  \  ^^'  ^ 
of  force  and  persuasion,   to  make  her  remove  Octaviot 
with  them  into  the  palace.      There,  she   was  opatnu 
treated  as  a  queen  ^  had  her  apartments  and  her 
attendants  ^  and  speedily  received  a  message  that 
Octavius  was  coming  to  visit  her.  She  expected 
this  honour,  and  was  accordingly  well  prepared 
for  it.    She  was  clothed  in  mourning,  the  dress 
which    most  became  her:    her    chamber    was 
adorned  with  busts  and  figures  of  Julius  Csesar : 
she  was  surrounded  by  his  papers  and  memomls, 
and  held  a  bundle  of  letters  from  him  in  her  hand. 
At  the  approach  of  his  son,  she  rose  blushing, 
accosted  him  as  lord  and  master,  "  titles  which 
the  gods»''  she  said,  *^  had  taken  from  herself; 
yet  Caesar  had  declared  her  queen  of  Egypt^  and 
thought  nothing  too  lofty  for  her,  as  the  letters 
which  she  tendered  bore  proof  She  then  threw 
herself  before  the  images  of  Cassar,   and  ex- 
pressed her  fond  adorations  in  those  accents  and 
attitudes  which  displayed  to  the  best  advantage 
the  charms  of  her  voice  and  person.     "  Alas ! 
what  are  Caesar's  letters  to  me  !    Why  did  I  sur- 
vive Caesar  !'*     Again  she  would  chide  her  sor- 
row :  "  Why  do  I  lament  the  father  who  revives 
in  you,  his  son !"     All   her  arts    and  allure- 
ments  were   thrown   away  on  Octavius,    who 
coldly  exhorted  her  to  be  of  good  courage.  She 
continued  to  be  treated  respectfully,  was  allowed 
to  pay  the  customary  honours  to  the  remains  of 
Antony  j  but  being  apprised  of  the  design  of  car- 
rying her  in  a  few  days  to  Rome,  contrived  to 
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CHAP,  withdraw  herself  from  the  shame  of  appearing  as 
V  ^^ »  a  captive  in  that  city  where  she  had  formerly 
domineered  with  such  imperious  pride.  ^  Epaph- 
rpditusy  who  itttended  her,  was  dismissed  with  a 
letter  to  Csesar,  which  expressed  her  exultation 
at^tbe  defeat  of  his  relentless  purpose.  ^ 
Her  death.      Meanwhile  the' quccn  destroyed  herself  with 
the  assistance  of  her  women^»  Erros  and  Char- 
mion.    A  wound  in  her  arm  was  the  only  vio- 
lence that  appeared  on  her  person,  leaving  it 
doubtful  whether  she  died  from  the  bite  of  an 
asp,  or  the  puncture  of  a  poisoned  instrument  •* 
Her  loftinesss  accompanied  her  to  the  last.   She 
reposed  on  a  couch  of  state,  was  royally  attired; 
and  her  head  encircled  with  the  diadem.     Eiros 
lay  dead  before  her  couch  :  Charmion  was  ready 
to  expire,  but  seeing  the  diadem  ready  to  drop 
from    her  mistress's  head,   made   an  effort  ta 
adjust  it  gracefully.  ^ 
Octavius's      By  the  ruin  of  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  Octa- 
^tfhi    ^^^^  ^^  master,  without  any  capitulation,  of 
Eeypt.       Alexandria   and   all  Egypt.      He  entered  the 
cixxx^i.3.  market-place,  accompanied^by  Areius,  a  Platonic 
B.C.30.    philosopher,  and  a  native  of  Alexandria,  with 
whom  he  had  long  lived  in  confidential  friend- 
ship.   The  citizens  were  addressed  in  a  Greek 
oration,  removing  all  apprehensions  with  regard 
to  the  saifety  of  their  persons,  which,  by  the 
laws  of  war,  lay  at  the  disposal  of  the  conqueror  j 
but  intimating  that  they  must  compensate  for 

M  See  above,  c.  xxix. 

«•  Dion.  p.  450.  et  beq-  Conf.  Plutarch,  in  Anton. 

«>  Strabo,  1.  xvii.  p.  795.  «a  Id.  ibid. 
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this  forbearance  by  large  sacrifices  of  property,  chap. 
Two  thirds  of  their  fortunes  were  demanded ;  ^  i^^^x. 
and  this  enormous  exaction  should  seem  to  have 
extended  to  the  wealthy  classes  all  over  Egypt : 
for  soon  after  the  reduction  of  that  country,  the 
price  of  lands  doubled  at  Rome,  and  the  interest 
of  money  was  reduced  to  a  third  of  its  former 
rate.  ^  Both  changes,  however,  must  have  been 
owing,  in  part,  to  the  greater  security  of  all 
kinds  of  property,  after  an  end  had  been  put  to 
the  civil  war,  and  indeed  to  all  those  dangwous 
wars  which  threatened  either  the  head  of  the 
enmpire  or  any  of  its  essential  members.  An  object 
of  the  utmost  importance  to  the  conqueror 
was  the  faciUty  with  which  the  riches  of  Egypt 
enabled  him  to  gratify  his  legions.  This  resource 
he  determined  to  retain  entirely  in  his  own 
hands^  for  which  purpose  he  appointed  a  prefect 
amenable  only  to  himself,  and  chosen  not  from 
the  senatorian,  but  from  the  more  humhle 
equestrian  order.  ^  The  first  prefect  was  Corne- 
lius Gallus :  he  commanded  about  18,000  men, 
who  were  distributed  in  cohorts  on  the  frontiers, 
and  in  the  principal  strong-holds  of  the  country. 
The  civil  government,  particularly  the  concerns 
of  the  revenue,  belonged  to  intendants  and 
judges  accountable  to  Octavius  only :  his  freed, 
men,  indeed,  were  entrusted  with  aflairs  of  the 
greatest  importance,  as  well  as  of  the  most  trivial 

«»  Dion.  p.  459.     • 

*«  Tach.  Histon  1.  i.  c.  U.     Strabo^  1.  xvii.  p.  797      Arrian.  de 
Exped.  Alexand.  I.  iit.  c.  5.    Dion.  p.  455. 
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C  H  A  P,  nature*  To  the  contemptible  Ptolemy  Auletes, 
Egypt  paid  annually  in  money*  12,500  talents : 
this  sum  greatly  augmented  under  the  vigilant 
government  of  Octavius.    The  annual  contribu- 
tions in  com  amounted  to  20  millions  of  Roman 
modii*^  sufficient  for  the  supply  of  Rome  during 
jf&«r  months.  * 
Confirmed      The  short  War  against  Antony,  thus,  not  only 
J^JJ]^  gave  to  Octavius  a  new  division  of  the  empire, 
<«••  but  made  him  more  absolute  than  formerly  at 

Rome.  His  eastern  acquisitions  are  not  to  be 
estimated  by  the  present  deplorable  condition  of 
those  countries.  The  extinction  of  enemies  en- 
abled him  to  diminish  his  army ;  but  when  his 
military  establishment  may  be  computed  at 
250,000  men,  and  his  revenues  at  twenty  mil- 
lions sterling,  the  countries  east  of  the  Hadriatic 
^  defrayed  half  the  subsistence  of  the  one,  and 
paid  more  than  half  the  amount  of  the  other.  ^ 
In  point  of  ornament,  their  contributions  were  still 
more  conspicuous ;  for  after  the  loss  of  national 
independence,  the  Greeks,  in  subordinate  govern- 
ments, long  retained  a  semblance  of  their  equal 
laws  and  admirable  education,  their  gymnastic 
exercised  and  pompous  festivals,  the  aciiteness 

«  Strabo,  L  kYiL  p«  igB. 

«  Smbo,  ibid.    The  ram  is  equiTalent  to  MSM75/* 

^  625,000  qiuuten;  almott  the  precise  number  consumed  armu' 
d/^  in  London. 

^  Publius  Victor.  Joseph,  de  Bell.  Jud.  1.  ii.  c.  19.  Conf.  Upsius 
de  Magnitud.  Roman,  ii.  10. 

^  Ck>nf.  Dion.  Cassius,  ].  Iv.  p.  564.  Joseph.  Bell.  Judaic.  L  ii, 
c.  16.    Tacit.  Annal.  1.  ir.  c.  5.  &  Lipsius  de  Magnitud,  Roman,  i.  4. 
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of  their  juridical  pleadings,  and  the  grac^ul  c  h  A  9. 
majesty  of  their  demonstrative  and  deliberative  ^^^' 
eloquence.  The  theatre  was  all  their  own,  the 
best  plays  of  the  Romans  being  mere  translations. 
In  the  arts  of  design,  they  were  pre-eminent; 
and  in  criticism  and  ethics,  in  taste  and  philo- 
sophy, their  supreme  authority  was  acknowledged 
by  the  learned  of  all  nations,  and  particularly  by 
the  Romans,  who  should  seem  never  to  have 
suspected,  what  has  sometimes  happened  in  the 
ignoraqce  of  latter  times,  that  the  scholars  would 
be  preferred  to  the  masters,  the  copies  to  the . 
originals.  From  the  admiration,  indeed,  of  the 
Romans,  for  Grecian  models,  and  their  respect- 
ful docility  in  letters,  arts,  and  even  in  manners, 
the  capital  of  their  empire,  long  before  its  trans- 
lation to  Constantinople,  was  in  some  measure 
converted  into  a  Greek  city.  But  the  provinces  of 
the  Eaat  and  West  were  alike  governed  by  the 
sword.  They  had  not  any  national  force,  nor 
any  legitimate  freedom,  and  felt  not  the  in- 
fluence of  any  principle  either  of  reason  or 
custom  operating  in  behalf  of  the  subject. 
Their  religion  had  become  a  vile  superstition ; 
their  morals  were  without  sanction ;  and  their 
governments  without  constitution.  They  had 
been  the  property  of  the  republic ;  and  now,, 
with  the  republic  itself,  became  the  property  of 
a  master.  In  this  manner,  flourishing  common- 
wealths and  once  powerfid  kingdoms  passed  un- 
der the  sole"^dominion  of  Octavius  Caesar,  sur- 
named  Augustus,  a  title,  expressive  of  every 
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C HAP.  thing  at  once  good  and  great ;  mighty  in  power 
XXX.  ^  ^y  sacred  in  character.^ 

ito  effects.  Four  ccnturies  of  imperial  despotism  suc- 
ceeded, during  whichi  both  the  victors  and  van- 
quished gradually  ceased  to  act  from  the  impulse 
of  their  own  minds,  and  thereby  totally  lost  all 
elevation  and  energy.  Beyond  the  Euphrates, 
the  Parthians,  indeed,  defied  the  Roman  arms: 
towards  the  Danube,  the  limits  of  Roman  do- 
minion could  be  adjusted  with  the  Thracians 
and  lUyrians  only  by  the  sword  and  pilum.  In 
tlie  country  between  the  Rhine  and  the  Weser, 
the  destruction  of  Varus  and  his  three  legions 
taught  Augustus  that  the  former  of  these  rivers 
was  the  safer  boundary  ^^ ;  his  expeditions  con- 
ducted by  ^lius  Gallus,  and  JPetronius^  to 
Arabia  and  Ethiopia  above  Egypt,  proved  so 
unprofitable  or  so  disastrous^  that  no  conquest 
on  that  side  was  ever  afterwards  attempted.  But 
in  the  countries  of  the  East  and  West,  which 
we  have  seen  successively  reduced  into  provinces, 
though  there  happened  occasional  insurrections, 
there  were  no  longer  any  formidable  wars  :  and 
even  these  insurrections  were  excited,  not  by 
the  hc^e  of  emancipation,  but  by  the  intoler- 
able smart  of  sufiering.  Four  years  before  the 
death  of  Augustus,  Bato  the  Dalmatian,  .when 

''*  The  title  of  Augustus  was  conferred  four  years  after  the  batde 
of  Aetium,  by  the  senate  and  people,  &%  km  vAciov  n  i|  jcara  avepwras 
w,  &c  Dion.  1.  liii.  p.  507. 

7>  Tacit.  Annal.  Li.  c.  61.    Velleius  Paterculus,  1.  ii.  c.  117. 

7*  Strabb,  1,  xvii  p.  780.  et  seq.  Conf.  Dion.  1.  liii.  p.  516.  ct 
L  Uy,  p.  524. 
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asked  why  he  had   rebelled  against  Rome,  re-  chap. 
plied  boldly  and  truly ;    "  you  Romans  affect  v  ^^  / 
to  treat  all  nations  as  your,  flocks  -and  as  your 
property,  but  you  entrust  the  care  of  them  to 
ravenous  wolves,   not  to  shepherds  and  their 
dogs.*'^ 

Augustus,  however,  was  the  father  of  Rome»  Glory  of 
meaning  thereby  the  capital  of  the  Roman  em-  "  ^^^' 
pire.  He  expended  to  the  amount  of  eleven 
millions  sterling  in  embellishing  that  city,  which, 
having  received  it  of  brick,  he  bequeathed 
to  his  successors  of  marble :  its  citizens  were 
gratified  to  the  fulj  in  their  passion  for  public 
shows ;  and  21)0,000  of  them  were  supported  by 
gratuitous  distributions  of  corn.  Recbinmended 
by  such  indulgences,  an  usurper,  who  ruled  by 
the  sword,  kept  only  three  cohorts,  not  2000 
men,  in  his  capitaH^j  and  the  merits  of  this 
politic  and  peaceful  reign  were  emblazoned  by 
the  fine  writers  whom  the  prince  and  his  minister 
Maecenas  alike,  cherished.  These  writers  de- 
scended to  them  from  the  tumultuary  civil  wars, 
when  the  principles  wound  up  in  the  republic 
had  not  yet  spent  their  force ;  for  a  government 
absolute  and  military  wats  not  calculated  to  in- 
crease their  number,  or  even  to  perpetuate  their 

73  Dion  Cassiiis,  1.  Iv.  p.  570.  The  barbarous  DacianSj^and  then 
de8t)ised  Bntotts,  were  afterwards  added,  to  the  catalogue  of  Roman 
provincials.  The  empire,  however,  was  not  benefited  by  extension 
beyond  the  Danube :  and  its  greatest  vigour  in  point  both  of  arts 
and  arms,  coincided  with  the  reign  of  Augustus.  But  the  illus- 
tration of  this  topic  belongs  not  to  my  present  subject. 
,  ^*  Neque  tamen  unquam  pluVes  quam  tres  cohortes  in  urbe  esse 
passut,  ea^que  sine  castris.    Sueton.  Caesar.  Octav.  c.  49. 

VOL.  IV.  L  L 


free  cities. 
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CHAP.  fluccessioQ.  ^^    The  decline  in  taste  and  talents 
.  ]™|^.  was  accelerated  by  the  unworthiness  of  the  m- 
mediately  ttAlowixxg  emperors,  through  whose  ty- 
ranny, them<!tte  liberal  portion  of  their  subjects^ 
being  deprived  of  all  independence   and  dig- 
nity, became  insensible  to  those  motives,  and 
obtuse  to  those  feelings  most  propitious  to  high 
attainments  in  arts  and  letters ;  and  esseoti^  as 
it  should  seem,   to  works,  either  of  reason  or 
fancy,  stamped  with  real  excellence^  and  des- 
tined to  immortal  fame. 
His  vassal       The  rcduction  of  Egypt  into  a  provi^ice,  302 
^"fnd  «o-  y^**"*  ^^ft^  ^t*  conquest  by  i^exander,  completed 
^inaiij;      the  long  series  of  triumphs  gained  over  Greeks 
in  all  divisions  of  the  woiid*   Through  the  inter- 
position,  as  we  have  seen,  of  the  Parthiaas,  by 
whom  the  eastern  portion  of  the  Macedonian 
empire  had  been  subdued,  the  l^ons,  bowevar, 
were  intercepted  ^  in  their  progress  to  India,  a 

^  Pqrtquam  bellakam  apud  Acdum,  atque^omnem  potestatem  ad 
unum  coBferri  .pacis  interfiiit,  magna  ilia  ingenia  cessere.  Tacit. 
Hittor.  1. 1.  «.  1. 

^  Tbe  RoiBWM  (fid  not  always  respect  the  Euphrates^  their  boim- 
darjr  with  the  Parthians.  Trajan^  An.  Dom.  106.  over-ran  many 
countries  east  of  that  river;  and  his  historians  vainly  boasted  that 
he  was  approaching  the  confines  of  India.  Eutrop.  Breviar.  L  ym. 
p.  IISF.  Conf.  Xfihilm.  in  Trajan.  But  the  eastern  iranquests  of 
Trajan  were  pnidentty  resigned  by  his  successor  Hadrian  in  the  first 
year  of  his  rcigD,  A.D.  1 17.  Eutrop,  Breviar.  1.  viii.  p.  1 14.  Half 
aoentory  after  tlua  resignation,  the  war  with  the  Parthians  was  re- 
■ewedy  A.D.  1€S.  in  the  reign  of  the  admired  M.  Antomnus;  and 
«aded,  A«D.  165.  with  the  sack  of  Seleuda,  and  the  treacherous 
flsnrder  of  400,000  persons  belonging  to  that  Greek  colony.  Conf. 
Eutrop.  Breviar.  L  viii.  p.  tl6.  Jul.  Gapitolin.  pi^*  151.  Dion.  i.  ixxi. 
Pi  S09.  How  (tiffierent  was  Alexander's  treatment  of  the'  Babylo- 
nians 1  See  i4»ove»  vol..  i.  p.  373.  et  seqq. 
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coutetiy  abounding  in  productions  not  only. of  CMJ^p. 
peculiar  value,  but,   in  pagan  times,  of  indis-     ^^™* 
pensable  use.     Had  the  maxims  of  the  l^omans 
been  more  favourable  to  commerce,  they  would 
therefore  have  wanted  power  to  repair  those 
links  of  communication,  to  restore  those  tem- 
ples, factories,  and  emporia,  through  which  the 
central  regions  oi  Asia  had  been  improved  and 
adorned  by  Alexander,    Their  national  pride 
still  further  disqudiiied  them  from  reviving  his 
liberal    institutions   and    impartial    laws,    and 
thereby  introducing  among  the  nations  of  Asia, 
together  with  an  easy  intercourse  in  commerce, 
a  reciprocity  in  sentiment  and  affection^  a  com- 
munity of  rights  and  interests.  ^^     A  policy 
chiefly  military  was  their  highest  boast;  and 
conformably  with  its  dictates,  after  they  had 
degraded  into  provinces  Macedon,  Pergamus, 
Cyren6,  Syria,  and  l^gypU  they  .still  permitted 
tributary  kings  to  reign  in   Cappado^ia,   Ar- 
menia,   Bosporus,     Judaea,     and    Mauritania. 
These  vassal  kingdoms  appeared  to  them  fit  ap- 
pendages to  their  warlike  greatness  $  out-posts, 
as  it  were,  and  feelers  on  the  side  of  distant 
and  dangerous  frontiers ;   but  all  df  them,  as 
well  as  the  five  hundred  Greek  republics  on 
the  coast  of  Asia,    many  of  which  were  also 

7^  See  in  Dion.  p.  455.  Aiinuttito's  harsh,  and  to  Egyptians  •  impi- 
ous answer  concerning  the  god  Apis.  Yet,  in  sound  policy,  Au- 
gustus was  not  equalled,  surely  not  surpassed,  by  any  of  hb 
successors.  The  oppression  of  the  provinces  in  the  ceatory  after 
him  is  keenly  arraigned  by  Juvenal,  (Satyr*  viii.  v.  90.  et  seq.) 

Ossa  vfdes  rcgum  vacuis  exsucta  meduUis,  &c 
and  confirmed  by  the  evidence  of  all  contemporary  history. 

XX  2 
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CHAP,  flattered  with  tha  name  of  independence  ^,  alike 
XXX.  ^  unconditionally  obeyed  the  stem  mandates  of 
Rome.  ^ 
Causes  of       The  present  work  having  contiHued  and  com- 
lkrn''o&  plated  my  «  history  of  Ancient  Greece,  its  co- 
Oreek       lonies  and  conquests,"  will  naturally  lead  the 
ingdomg.  j,g^gj,  ^  contrast  the  wretched  misery  of  the 
Greeks  under  the  Roman  yoke,  with  the  hap- 
piness and  dignity  which  they  might  have  se- 
cured through   better   management,   in   other 
words,  by  a  strict  adherence  to  their  primary 
institutions.^      Many  of  their   kingdoms  en- 
joyed inestimable  advantages  in  point  of  situation 
and  of  climate :  they  were  disciplined  by  laws, 
adorned  by  arts,   and  well  fortified  by  arms. 
But  into  the  hesut  of  states,  externally  specious 
and  blooming,  the  contagion  of  Asiatic  manners 
introduced  disease  and  rottenness.     Limitations 
to  royal  power  were  abolished:  and  kings  being 
acknowledged   absolute,  and   declared   sacred, 
while  the  invaluable    discovery  of  acting   by 
responsible  ministers  was    unknown,  the    con- 
dition of  the  people  was  left  to  depend  on  the 


ts  ^jurmrofud^  Cicero  adopts  the  word,  but  shows  how  improper  it 
was  in  the -mouth  of  a  Roman,  when  he  says  to  his  brother  Quintus, 
'proconsul  in  Asia,  '*  in  istis  urbibus  cum  summo  imperio  ac  potes- 
<tate  versaris,*'  and  again,  **  in  eos  quos  tuae  fidei,  &c.  Senatus  po- 
pulusque  Romanus  commisit."  Conf.  Salust.  BeU.  Catalin.  c.  10.  & 
X,  13.  .  For  the  tyranny  exercised  over  Greek  dties,  see  Cicero  ad 
Attic*  Lvi,  Epbt.  1. 

'•  *Ai  vrwroKotrtot  rjgs  Atrias  'Wo\€ts : :  iya  'vpofftcwseri  r/ytfAovay  kcu  t« 
.iwofruatt  ftt€ies.    Joseph,  de  Bell.  Jud.  L  iL  c.  1 6. 

••  See  above,  vol.  i.  p.  41.  vol.  ii.  J52.  Conf.  Isocrat.  Areopagit. 
and  History  of  Ancient  Greece,  Part  I.  particularly  c.  ii.  iii.  xi.  xiii. 
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personal  character  of  the  sovereign.     But  how   chap. 
little,  either  of  wisdom  or  of  valour,  could  be 
expected  from  princes  moulded  in  the  haram, 
and  whose  tender  years  had  been  entrusted  to 
emasculated  slaves,  or  to  women  without  esti- 
mation ?     Exalted  by  fortune,  but  destitute  of 
inherent  worth,  such  kings    could  not  fat!  to 
shrink  from  the  contact  of  either  ability  or  vir- 
tue.    Their  persons  could  only  be  approached, 
and   tiieir   authority  only  shared,  by  flatterers 
and  favourites,  called  ministers,  for  whom  it  was 
impossible  to  feel  respect, .  and  from  whom  it 
would  have  been  preposterous  to  fear  shame. 
Judges  and  generals,  and  other   officers,  civil 
and  military,  exhibited  characters  analogous  to 
those  of  their  employers,  compensating  for  the 
servility  by  whicKthey  had  obtained  power,  by 
the  insolence  with   which    they   exercised  it. 
Profligacy  and  oppression  on  the  part  of  govern- 
ment, naturally  engendered  in  the  subject,  h3rpo- 
crisy,  fraud,  indolence,  cowardice ;  in  a  word, 
all  those  vices  by  which  states  are  assailed  from 
within,  and  prepared  for  sure  and  swift  destruc- 
tion from  without.   Accordingly,  of  the  only  Eu- 
ropean "dynasty  that  ever  bore  sway  throughout 
the  central  regions  of  Asia,  the  whole  spirit  eva- 
porated ill  the  course  of  little  more  than  a  cen- 
tury, and  precisely  at  that  crisis  when  its  safety 
was  most  endangered  by  the  power  of  the  Ro- 
naiis  in  the  West,  and  by  that  of  the  Parthians 
in  the  East.      Careless  of  these  formidable  ene- 
mies, the  unworthy  heirs  ta  the  bold  Macedo- 
Bian  captains,  *while  they  continued  to  build 

Lt  3 
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CHAP,  baths  and  theatren^  i»uffered  their  fortresses  and 
y^^l^  arsenals  to  moulder  in  decay  i  and  instead  of 
national  arnues^  which  might  have  proved  more 
4^ngeroua  to  domesti(^  than  to  foreign^  enemies^ 
their  whole  strength  consisted  in  mercenaries,  * 
ipaintained   at  extravagant  expence,    and  in* 
dulged  in  the  wildest  disorders.    Polluted  by  in- 
cestuous marriages,  torn  by  family  dissensions, 
distracted  by  parricidal  murders,   idolised  by 
courtiers,  and  ab(»ninated  by  the  public,  they 
perishedjustvictims  to  their  own  age,  and  awftd 
warnings  to  posterity. 
State  of        Amidst  the  last  and  vilest  abasement  of  the 
common-    Greek  kingdoms,  $ome  cities  or  republics  in 
Ihdr^^^  *"  their  neighbourhood  still  e^fLhibited  examples  of 
neigh-   ^   ms^nhpod  and  of  patriotic.    Occasions  occur 
on  which  these  cities  affordgd  the  promise  of 
such  firmness  in  federal  uniqn,  a9  might  have 
secured  their  own  independ^ce,  and  thereby 
have  gradually  difiusied  th^ir  Uber^Uty  and  in- 
genuity s^ong  surroundipg  nati^s^    That  this 
never  took  place,  cani^t  be  ascribed  to  igno- 
rance or  inexperie^[^  with  reg^ord  to   reprc- 
sentj^tive  government,  of  whidg^  we  have  seen 
conspicuous  examples^  among  the  Amphictyons, 
the  loQians,  the  Lyciai>s,  the  Sicilians,  and  the 
Achaeans;  not  to  mention  thai^  the  Arcadian 
republic  of  Mantina^a^  whi^h  communicated  its 
la^s  to  the  Greek  colonies  in  Ai^ica,  employed 
delegates  of  delegates;  that  i9,  a  double  repre^ 
s^ntation* .  It  may  be  th9U|;ht  that  the  proi^ect 
pf   si^^h   a,    confederacy   was    hk'sted,    rather 
t]^ough  the  w  wt  of  ready  eonHminiea|ion,  and 
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the  difficulty  of  giving  seasonable  impulses  to  chap. 
the  public  mind  on  critical  and.important  emer-  ^^^^' 
gencies.  *'  We  have  shown,  however*  in  the 
preceding  history,  how  correspondence  was  car- 
ried on  by  a  symbolic  character  among  the 
Pythagoreans,  and  maintained  among  innumer- 
able temples  and  emporiums  in  the  three  divisions 
of  the  ancient  world.  What  advantages,  in  a 
political  point  of  view,  might  have  been  derived 
from  this  and  other  expedients,  particularly 
signals  by  lire  and  telegraphs**,  which  were  well 
understood  in  Greece  and  more  eastern  coun- 
tries, it  is  not  easy  to  ascertain  :  they  were  all 
of  them  greatly  inferior  to  the  modem  inven- 
tion of  printing.  But  there  is  another  in- 
vention, which  should  seem  to  have  been  kindly 
withheld^  as  far  as  concerned  the  safety  of  free 
cities.  Before  the  discovery  of  gunpowder, 
walls,  manfully  defended,  set  at  defiance  the 
str(Higest  armies :  and  though  recourse  was 
often  had  to  blockade,  yet  as  com  might  be 
long  preserved  in  most  climates  inhabited  by 
Greeks,  great  magazines  of  it  were  generally  pro- 
vided by  every  community  zealous  for  freedom. 
The  security,  thereby  enjoyed,  made  such  cities 
tbe  safest  asylums,  both   for  persons  and  pro- 

'*  The  destruction  of  Greek  confederacies  has  been  ascribed  to 
their  want  of  representative  government  and  of  printing,  their 
want  of  posts  and  resident  ambassadors,  &c.  &c. ;  but  the  greatest 
«f  i#)  iMr  warns  IkHs  a  strangft  de&ct  in  point  of  probity ;  a  eei^ 
tain  measure,  at  least,  of  which,  and  of  the  other  three  cardinal 
virtues  being  essential  to  tbfe  safety  of  communities  and  individu|iJs» 
Aristot.  Politic.  1-  vii.  c.  1. 

'^  See  above,  voLiii.  p,lS6>. 
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CHAP,  perty.  With  the  little  republic  of  Friend,  OIo- 
v,^^-  phernes  of  Cappadocla  entrusted  part  of  his  great 
treasures,  which,  at  his  need,  was  faithfully 
restored  to  him.  Demetrius  Soter  sent  his  two 
sons  to  Cnidus,  at  the  moment  when  he  was  in 
danger  of  losing  his  life  and  kingdom.  The 
friends  of  Seleucus  Philopator  resided  securely 
at  Miletus,  after  their  master's  throne  had  been 
usurped  by  the  blood-thirsty  Aiitiochus  Epi- 
phanes.  The  Egyptian  Arsinoe,  rival  to  Cleopa- 
tra* found  protection  in  Ephesus.  The  present 
history  presents  innumerable  facts  of  this  kind  ; 
and  attests  also,  as  might  naturally  be  expected, 
•that  the  same  republican  colonies  which  extended 
their  concern  to  persecuted  strangers,  deposed 
kings,  or  disgraced  ministers,  often  displayed  the 
noblest  warmth  in  defence  of  each  other  :  wit- 
ness the  generous  assistance  to  the  Chians  by 
Pontic  Heraclaea,  when  these  islanders  had  pro- 
vided the  rage  of  Mithridates }  and  the  firm  in- 
terposition of  Massilia  in  behalf  of  the  Phocaeans^ 
when  this  people  had  exasperated  Rome,  by 
abetting  the  pretensions  of  Andronicus  to  the 
throne  of  Pargamus.  ®  Examples  of  patriotism 
and  prowess  not  unworthy  of  the ,  best  ages  of 
Greece,  occur  in  the  times  immediately  con^ 
tiguous  to  the  dominion  of  the  Caesars.  The 
citizens  of  Xanthus  in  Lycia  perished  toa  man, 
rather  than  obey  the  cruel  requisitions  of  the 
conspirator  Brutus.     By  the  assistance  of  Greek 

•3  All  the  facts  alluded  to,  are  recorded  above,  in  their  proper 
places. 
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sailors,  Sextus  Pompey,  master  only  of  Sicily,  chap. 
defied  the  triumvirs  with  their  forty-five  legions :  ^^^' 
his  naval  descents  made  the  coasts  of  Italy  un- 
tenable :  he  compelled  his  adversaries  to  share 
with  him  their  emoluments  and  highest  honours, 
and  might  have  maintained  this  ascendency,  had 
not  his  imperious  temper  provoked  and  aliemited 
the  Greek  captains  in  his  service. 

Yet,  notwithstanding  particular  instances  of  Causes  of 
vigour,  maladies,  defying  remedy,  afflicted  the  ^"^^' 
Greeks  in  -all  parts  of  the  world.  Without  any 
cohviibion  of  the  elements,  or  any  resistless  in- 
vasion of  desolating  Barbarians,  they  had 
declined  in  circumstances,  and  degenerated  in 
character,  through  the  inevitable  canker  of  cor- 
roding time,  and  that  unhappy  restlessness  inse- 
parable from  man,  and  which,  however  counter- 
acted by  wise  discipline,  perpetually  impels  him 
to  prefer  novelty  to  excellence.  During  their 
heroic  royalties,  the  Greeks  had  been  chiefly  go- 
verned by  religion  5  in  the  manhood  of  their  re- 
publics, they  acknowledged,  also  the  authority  of 
equal  laws  5  but  amidst  the  dregs  of  later  times, 
they  became  the  sport  of  opinions  and  fashions 
which  set  religion  and  laws  at  defiance.  In  addi- 
tion to  this  universal  and  incurable  mischief,  a  pe- 
culiar virulence  had  early  infected  their  maritime 
republics,  stretching  above  1600  miles  along  the 
western  coast  of  Asia,  and  which  cannot  be  es- 
timated at*  a  populousness  of  less  than  five  mil- 
lions. ^     When   communities,    inured  to   arts 

**  C&s  is  called  a  small  city,  though  it  contained  from  5000  to 
to  10,000  Greek  inhabitants.  Conf.  Strabo.  I.  xix.  p.  657.  &  Afrian. 
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and  industry,  grow  up  in  the  vicinity  of  barba* 
rous  or  savi^  nations,  they  may  long  preserve, 
unimpaired,  their  chai^cteristic  excellencies  j  but 
when  similar  establishments  are  formed  in  coun- 
tries already  civilised  and  corrupted,  the  colo- 
nists are  found  by  experience  too  easily  to  de- 
generate into  natives.  The  latter  was  the  case 
with  the  Greek  settlements  on  the  coast  of  Asia. 
Phrygians,  Lydians,  and  Syrians  were  their 
neighbours  ;  nations  noted  for  voluptuousness, 
vanity,  and  perfidy.  This  contagion  is  said  to 
have  passed  from  Lesser  Asia  into  Achaia,  and  to 
have  prepared  that  once  virtuous  commonwealth 
for  reduction  into  the  form  of  a  province ;  at 
which  era  the  Acha»ans  are  branded  by  their 
own  historians,  as  men  .whose  integrity  the 
smallest  temptation  could  vanquish,  and  whose 
frauds  neither  shame  iK>r  fear  could  restrain.  ^ 
But,  without  a  certain  measure  at  least  of  good 
faith,  what  confederacy  can  be  upheld,  what  na- 
tional struggle  was  ever  successfully  maintained? 
—  Thus  did  the  growing  dishonesty  of  the 
Greeks,  the  proud  tyranny  of  the  Romans,  the 
barbarous  despotism  of  the  Parthians  and  aU 
succeeding  Asiatic  dynasties^,  conspire  to  defeat 


JExped.  Ale:^and«  Kt.  c  so.  aod  my  Introduction  to  Lyms,  &c.  p.  6. 
Taking  the  medium  of  populoutness  at  10,000,  and  limiting  the 
uttinber  of  cities  to  the  500  in  JoBcph,  de  Bell.  Jud.  1.  it.  c.  16. 
iMf  c^leetiye  popukttiiHi  iviU  amount  to  5yOOO/)00. 

•5  Conf.  Cicero  Qnt,  pro  Flacco.  et  Polybiiis^  1.  W.  c.  56. 

**  The  revived  empire  of  the  Persians  succeeded  to  that  of  tbe 
Pvrtluiins,  A.  0. 12^6.  Agiathiu^  1.  ii.  p.  69.  sadwai  destroyed  with 
it^  l4St  king  Je^degird^  hj»  Um  Arsbs^  A- 1>.  ^^l'    AbQlpbaragiuf, 
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the  sanguine  Hopes  concerning  the  improvement  chap. 
of  the  eastern  world,  that  had  been  entertained  ^^^^' 
by  Alexander,  and  by  him  partly  realised.  In  fUs 
military  chhmys  ^  Pompey  gloried  to  triumph  : 
Augustus  spared  Alexandria  for  the  sake  of  its 
founder  ^ :  his  life  was  read  by  Trajan  *^,  as  his 
statue  had  been  contemplated  by  Caesar  ^,  with 
a  sigh  of  humbled  ambition.  All  conquerors 
admired  Alexander ;  but  none  ever  united  the 
will  and  the  power  to  imitate  his  example. 


Compend.  Dynast,  p.  116.  Conf.  D'Herbelot.  Artie.  Jezdc^rd. 
From  that  time  forward,  the  great  central  regions  of  southern 
Asia  have  been  governed  by  successive  dynasties  of  Arabs  and  Tar« 
tars  down  to  the  present  times. 

*7  This  cfalamys  Pompey  acquired  at  Talaura  among  the  spoils  of 
^ithridates.  Appian.  Mithridat.  &  Plut.  in  Pompeio. 

^  Dion  Cassius,  1.  li.  p.  454.  ^  Julian.  Csesares,  p.  850. 

^  Sueton.  in  J.  Ceesar.  c.  7.  Conf.  Strabo^  1.  xiii.  p.  594.  .  KaMrt^ 
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K.  B.    The  smaU  Numerals,   i.  ii.  iii.  iv.  refer  to  the  Volumes, 
and  the  Figures  to  the  paging. 


A. 
ABASSIDESy  their  long  reign,  i.  87. 

"^  Aboukiry  i.  153. 

Abramy  his  migration,  i.  104. 

Abydusy  its  desperate  resistance  to  Philip,  iii.  152.  Strait  o^y 
contrasted  with  the  pillars. of  Hercules,  155. 

Abyssiniay  its  traditions  confirmed  by  history  aiid  monuments, 
1.113.  Antiquity  of  its  commerce,  115.  Existence  of  snow 
in,  denied  by  mv.  Bruce,  ii.  502.  This  incorrect,  ibid.  See 
Africa. 

Acamanians  endeavour  to  gain  the  Lacedaemonians,  iii<  115. 
Plead  their  cause  before  the  Spartan  assembly  against  the 
Etolians,  115,  116.  Manly  resolutions,  by  which  they  save 
their  country,  117.  Their  magnanimity  and  good  feith,  200. 
Submit  to  the  Romans,  222. 

Accoy  or  Acrey  the  ancient  Ptolemais,  memorable  events  there, 
ii.  838. 

Achaan  league,  ii.  469.  Government  and  laws  of,  470.  Various 
accessions  to  it,  471,  472.  477.  479.  Its  highest  prosperity, 
iu.  133.  Flourishing  state  of,  373.  Sparta  conforms  to  it, 
377.  Injured  by  the  death  of  Philo|)oemen,  404.  The  league 
dissolved,  iv.  92.     One  formed  in  Sicily  resembling  it,  ii.  192. 

Achaansy  headed  by  Aratus,  defeated  at  Caphys  by  the  Eto- 
lians, iii.  9.  Accuse  Aratus  of  misconduct,  10.  Embassies  to 
their  confederates,  12.  Convention  of  the  allies — fruitless 
negociation  with  the  Etolians,  18.  Delays  and  dissentions 
among  the  confederates,  19f  Impolicy  of,  22.  End  of  the 
social  war,  54.  Prophetic  speech  of  Agelaus  of  Naupactus,  55. 
Aratus  directs  their  affairs,  57.  Philopcemen  called  to  the 
eommand,  122,  123.  Victory  at  Mantinsea,  130.  Its  con- 
sequences, 132.  Deliberations  in  the  council,  184.  How  made 
favourable  to  Rome,  185.  Conferences  desired  by  Philip,  186. 
Singular  bravery  of  500  youths,  187, 188.  Conferences  at  Nicaea, 
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iii.  189.  Their  authority,  382.  Embassies  from  the  Greek  kiiigs» 
how  defeated  by  partizans  of  Rome  and  by  republican  jealousy, 
383,.  384.  Transactions  of  the  Roman  commissioners  with  the 
Achaean  magistrates,  391.  Their  deputies,  and  Polybius  the 
historian,  jom  the  Romans,  4f57.  A  diousand  Achaeans  are 
sent  with  other  accused  Greeks  to  Rome,  503.  . 

Involved  by  Di«us  in  a  dispute  with  Sparta,  iv.  69.  Fruitless 
campaign  of  Damocritus  against  Sparta,  71  •  Truce,  76.  Infringed 

•  by  persuasion  of  Menalci&s,  ibt(L  Reject  the  overtures  of  Me- 
tellus,  81.  Their  enthusiasm  and  delusions,  85.  Routed  near 
Corinth  by  the  Romans,  betake  themselves  thither,  89.  Their 
<;ountry  reduced  to  a  province,  9^     See  Acheean  league. 

Achat,  tribe  of,  iv.  237. 

Acharon,  river,  where  situate,  ii.  If  9. 

Achaus  left  governor  of  the  East  by  Antiochus,  ii.  516.  For- 
tifies himself  in  Lesser  Asia^  531.  His  greatness  there,  ^39 
Why  deterred  from  assisting  the  Byzantines  against  the  Rho- 
dians,  54*1.  Besieged  in  Sardes  by  Antiochas,  542.  Sardes 
taken,  543.  And  sacked,  544.  He  still  defends  the  cita^l 
against  the  whole  Sytmi  army,  546.  Thrown  into  the  hands 
of  Antiochus  by  a  project  of  rtolemy  to  ^kaX  his  escape,  ^7. 
Brought  to  Antiochus  in  bonds^  551.  Hid  punishment,  Md. 
Spirit  of  his  wife  Laodic^,  iUiL 

A^aia^  small  cities  of,  associate  for  their  defeiice,  ii.  273.  Re- 
duced into  a  province,  iv.  93.  Its  extent,  ibid.  94.  Great 
public  services  of  Pd)^ius  to^  97*  Suffering^  in,  at  the  end  of 
the  first  Mitlnridatic  war,  229. 

Achillasy  ennployed  to  asdasstnate  Poii^ey,  iv.  378*    Coa^namcls 
an  army  against  Csesat:,  384.   Orders  ttiro  Romans  of  note  to  be 
executed,  ^id.    The  victim  of  Arsinoe^  388^ 
'  AMUeSf  name  of  his  royal  lineage,  ii.  150. 

AcichoriuSi  the  Gallic  cnief,  invades  Macedon  and  Greece,  ii.  254. 
€$^. 

AerUi  mount,  impregtiable  by  nfSture  and  i^,  iv.  20.  D^ended 
b}^  the  Syrians^  iiid^  Besieged  by  the  Jie«N^  f?.  The  »4ge 
raifledy  28. 

Aerei  or  Acco^  iL  338* 

Amdcpkagif  or  feeders  on  locusta,  ii«  296. 

^or^ceraunus,  bay  ei,  iv.  495. 
^  Aaiuntf  strait  of,  iv.  494.    Battle  of^  497. 

AddtsaUf  saying  of^  i.  253.    Note. 

Adelj  a  diisttrict  m  Ethiopia^  its  comaaeroe,  i.  100.  117. 

jf<f»a6a»^  i.  75,  76. 

Adriof  a  Tuscan  colony,  ii.  357. 

JEacidasj  long  of  Epirus,  father  of  PjHTrhus,  i»  417. 

ASdep$uSj  hot-baths  at,  iv.  225. 

.^a«{nv  ^ctory  near,  ii»  452. 

A^niumf  iil.  18;1. 
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ay  ritv  of,  iii.  M. 

,  bravery  of,  iii.  21. 
l^funiy  n  fortified  city  of  Adiaia^  ii.  55.    Defended  by  Stron- 
bichus,  iUd. 

JEnobarbus,  iv.  430.  487* 

^quh  their  origin  and  locality,  ii.  357.  Their  character,  376. 
How  enabled  so  obstinately  to  resist  the  Romans,  877.  tt  seq. 
Almost  totally  eictirpated,  413. 

jEropusy  battle  between  Philip  and  the  Romans  there,  iii.  179. 

JEsooy  saytnjg  of,  iv.  364. 

Afkhansy  primitive  aeat  of,  i.  258. 

Africiiy  antiquity  of  brute«worship  in,  i.  152.  which  still  continues, 
ibid.  Circumnavigation  of,  by  thfe  Phoenicians,  191.  225. 
Corn  sown  in  July,  reaped  in  September,  192.  Much  of  the 
coast  left  undiscovered  by  the  Phoenicians,  226.  Early  con- 
aection  of  Greece  with  the  African  coast,  375.  Commeveial 
geography  of  Africa,  376,  et  sea.  Greek  colonies  in,  379-^381. 
Sslt4ulls  and  mines  in,  393.  Exquisitely  engraved  gems  from 
Southern  Africa,  ibid. 

Emporia,  or  staples  of  the  Carthaginians  in^  ii.  165. .  Caravan 
trade  in,  167«  Conquests  in,  by  Agathodes,  190.  The  title 
of  king  of  Afirica,  assumed  by  him,  210.  inland  Africa  visited 
by  Eumachus,  lieutenant  of  Agathocles,  211.  Districts  of 
Ili^lin^,  Asphodelus^  and  of  iH&ecuass,  or  towns  inhabited 
by  ape-worshippers,  ibid.  212. 

Aga  Mahomet  Knauy  his  expedient^for  keeping  his  word,  i,  64. 
Note. 

Agatharchideiy  of  Cnidus,  his  survey  of  Ethiopia,  i.  142.  Ac- 
count of  the  golden  Berenice,  ,248. 

A^hodesy  son  of  Lysimachus,  marries  Lypandra,  a  daughter  of 
Ptolemy,  ii«  76.    Harasses   Demetrius   in    Lesser  A^ia,  93. 
Murdered  at  the  instance  of  his  step-mother  Arsinoe,  100.^ 
His  friends  fly  to  Seleucus,  101. 
■  II.  ',  a  potter  in  Sicily,  his  early  adventures,  ii.  155. 

Distinguishes  nimself  in  the  defence  of  Crotona,  156.  His 
transactions  there,  at  Tarentum,  and  Rhegium,  157*  Returns 
to  Syracuse,  15&  General  of  that  republic,  159.  Murdors  all 
the  principal  citizens,  160.  Usurps  the  whole  authority  of 
the  republic,  161.  Aspires  to  tiie  dominion  of  all  £Seily^  162. 
His  treaty  with  the  Greeks  under  Hamilcar's  mediation^  170.. 
His  proceedings  at  Messen6»  172*  His  purjposes  thwarted  by 
thf  Carthaginians  at  A^igentum,  173.  Defeated  on  the  banks 
of  the  Hinuora  by  Hamilcar,  177.  His  strati^ems,  178.  Puts 
Syracuse  in  a  posture  of  defence,  179.  How  proaopted  to 
invade  the  domain  of  Carthage,  180.  Measures  for  securing 
&mcum  during  his  absence,  181.  His  voyage  to  the  Liby- 
pbmacian  coast,  182.  Bums  his  fleet,  183.  Takes  Me- 
galopolis and  VHiite  Tunes,  185.    Makea  great  conquests  in 
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Africa,  ii.  190.  Sedition  in  his  army,  how  excited  and  appeaised, 
194.  His  cool  intrepidity,  196.  Defeats  the  Carthaginians 
in  the  country  of  their  Numidian  allies,  197.  Treatment  of 
the  Greek  deserters,  199.  His  successful  negociation  with 
Ophelias,  ibid.  His  reception  and  treatment, of  him,  202^ 
Causes  his  death  and  gains  his.  army,  203.  Takes  Utica,  208. 
Storms  Hippo,  and  assumes  the  title  of  king  of  Africa,  209. 
His  voyage  to  Syracuse,  and  return  to  Africa,  210.  His  lieu- 
tenant Eumachus  visits  the  interior,  211.  Complicated  defeats 
of  the  Greeks  in  his  absence,  212.  He  defeats  the  Carthaginian 
fleet  before  Sjrracuse,  by  stratagem,  214.  His-  precautions 
before  sailing  to  Carthage,  ibid.  Defeated  there,  215.  De- 
fection in  the  camp  of  the  Greeks,  its  strange  consequences, 
216.  He  terminates  the  war  in  Africa,  and  returns  to  Sicily, 
218.  His  cruelties  in  Egesta,  220.  And  in  Syracuse,  221. 
Treaty  with  the  Carthaginians,  222.  And  negociation  with 
Deinocrates,  223.  Whom  he  defeats  at  Forgium,  224<.  His 
subsequent  transactions,  226.  Violates  the  holy  Liparean  isles, 
227.  Other  predatory  expeditions,  ibid.  His  transactions  with 
Alexander's  successors,  ibid.  Betrayed  by  his  grandson  Archa- 
gatfaus,  228.  Poisoned  by  his  favourite,  Msenon,  230.  His 
mercenaries,  under  the  name  of  Mamertines,  232. 
Agathodesy  of  Eg^t,  and  his  abominable  family,  their  proceedings 
on  the  death  of  Philopator,  ii.  559.  Conspiracy  against  them, 
560.  Endeavours  to  regain  his  credit  with  the  soldiers,  561. 
IVeated  by  them  with  scoruy  ibid.  Incidents  which  hasten  his 
destruction,  562.  Wild  behaviour  of  his  mother  CBnanth^, 
563.  Destroyed  with  his  family  and  their  adherents,  566.  Re- 
flections thereon,  567. 

,  son  to  Lysimachus,  his  merit,  ii.  100.    His  melan- 
choly history,  ibid. 

governor  of  Parthia,  his  brutal  assault  of  Tiridates 


causes  revolt,  ii.  281. 
Agathofiy  hostage  with  Antigonus  for  his  brother  Asander,  i.  527* 
Agelausj  of  Naupactus,  his  prophetic  speech,  iii.  55.    Placed  at 

the  head  of  Etolia,  57. 
Agisy  king  of  Sparta,  ii.  480.    His  death,  481. 
AglamachuSy  tower  of,  i.  384. 
Agrwtiidesy  the  demagogue,  his  brutality,  i.  444. 
Agradatusy  i.  185. 

Agricultural  Survey  of  Babylonia,  by  Alexander,'  i.  274. 
Agriculture  of  the  Egyptians,  i.  142,  e^  jseg. 
Agpgentuniy  saved  from  Agathocles  by  the  Carthaginians,  ii.  173. 

Number  of  citizens  sold  by  the  Romans  for  slaves,  445. 
Agrippa,  forms  the  Julian  harbour,  iv.  458.     His  victory  near 

Mylae,  459.     His  useful  labours,  while  minister  of  Octavius, 

482,  483.  Opposed  to  Antony,  497.  Commands  at  Actium,  498. 
4A««i  his  dial,  i.  178.     '"     :    .  .     . 
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Air,  nocturnal,  its  salubrity  in  Pasagarda,  i.  478. 

Alba  longa,  its  locality,  ii.  349.  Its  colonies,  ibid.  Its  demoli- 
tion, 363. 

Albania f  features  of  the  country,  iv.  306.     Note. 

Albanians,  Pompey's  war  against,  iv^  304.     Defeated  by  him,  305. 

Albinius,  Lucius,  his  piety,  ii.  391.  Called  the  saviour  of  Rome, 
392. 

Alcetas,  Perdiccas's  brother  and  coadjutor,  i.  336.  At  the  head 
of  the  proscribed)  408.  Defeated  at  Creton,  424.  The  won- 
derful esteem  he  excited  in  the  Pisidians  of  TermessuSy  425. 
Avoids  captivity  by  a  voluntary  death,  ibid. 

Alcetis,  the  poet,  lines  on,  iii.  213.     Note. 

Alcibiadesy  parallel  between  him  and  Demetrius  Poliorcetes,  ii.  96. 

Aleppo  supplants  th6  ancient  Antioch,  ii.  117. 

Alexander,  two  aspects  of  his  reign,  i.  1,  2.  Peculiarities  in  his 
character  and  fortune,  2.  ^  His  resources  and  undertakings, 
3—8.  Carefully  followed  Aristotle's  counsels,  3,  4.  Num- 
ber and  expense  of  his  army,  5,  6.  Note.  His  Asiatic  do<- 
minions,  18.  Distribution  of  his  garrisons,  35.  On  the  Scythian 
frontier,  ibid.  On  the  Arabian  frontier,  36.  Posts  of  com- 
munication with  India,  ibid.  His  new  maxims  of  government 
for  Asia,  40.  Proceedings  with  regard  to  religion,  44,  45.  Their 
influence  on  arts  and  commerce,  46.  His  revenues,  49.  Ex- 
tortions of  his  intendants,  Cleomenes  aivd  Philoxenus,  50.  Fair 
financial  operations  of  his  intendant,  Antigenes,  52.  Dynasties 
preceding  his,  53.  He  scorned  the  example  of  the  Medes  and 
Persians,  and  turned  his  views  to  the  earlier  transactions  of 
the  Assyrians,  Egyptians,  and  Ethiopians,  67,  68.  The  intent 
of  his  undertakings  in  the  East,  254.  Principles  on  which  he 
established  the.  boundaries  of  his  empire,  255.  Measures  for 
exploring  and  subduing  Arabia,  256.  For  consolidating  his 
conquests  in  Hindostan,  257.  Projects  with  regard  to  the 
western  shores  of  the  Mediterranean,  260.  Livy's  patriotic 
defiance  -of  him,  261.  Views  with  regard  to  Carthage,  262. 
His  resources  in  the  Greek  colonies  settled  in  the  three  divi- 
sions of  the  world,  264.  Intercourse  which  he  .meant  to  esta- 
blish, at  the  present  day  realized,  on  a  larger  scale,  271.  His 
multifarious  improvements  in  Babylonia,  ibid.  His  agricultural 
survey  of,  274.  Incident  in,  276.  He  founds  a  new  city,  277. 
His  operations  in  Babylonia  connected  with  others  at  the  ex- 
tremities of  the  empire,  278.  Singular  liberality  of  his  policy, 
279.  Boldness  of  his  plans,  280.  Why  entitled  to  form  them, 
282.  His  death,  284.  And  testament,  286.  Heirs  of:  his 
family,  289.  Dissensions  respecting  the  regency  and  succes- 
sion, 294 — 311.  His  death  peculiarly  lamented  by  his  Asiatic 
subjects,  314.  His  late  funeral,  315.  Transition  to  the  history 
.  of  his  successors,  316.  His  proclamation  for  recalling  Greek 
roL.  jr.  MM 
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exiles,  i.  356.  Why  oppeied  hy  the  Atheniani  and  Etolians,  357. 
His  funeral  procession,  404.  His  will  respecting  his  funeral^ 
why  disobeyed  by  his  successors,  405.  Important  consequences 
of  his  interment  at  Alexandria,  406.  His  great  plans  aban- 
ddncd  by  Antipater,  413.  Fancied  theocracy  in  his  portable 
temple,  462.  Title  of  king  assumed  by  his  successors,  ii«  27< 
Effects  thereof,  ibid.    His  superiority  to  all  other  conquerors, 

Akxandet,   son  of  Pblyspcrchon,  ordered  to 'Join  Antigonos  in 
Syria,  i.  528.     His  perndy,  529.     Slain  at  Sicyon,  ibid. 

—  JE^,  declared  joint  heir  to  the  empire,  i.  312*    Taken 

prisoner  with  his  mother  by  Cassander,  457«  Murdered  with 
his  mother,  Roxana,  ii.  2,  3. 

>  son  of  Cassander,  faib  in  his  attempt  to  assassinate 


Demetrius,  and  is  assassinated  by  him,  ii.  83. 

king  of  Epirus,  ii.  153.     His  expeditions  to  Italy,  ibid, 


154.     Murdered  there,  154. 

the  Corinthian,  betrays   AntigoHus    Gonatas,    an    ( s 


poisoned  by  him,  ii.  274. 

'■     '  scm  of  Perseus,  his  ingenuity,  iii.  495. 
"»"•■    ■■  '  '    BaUtSi  an  impostor,  mounts  the  throne  of  Syria,  iv,  47* 
Hia  infamy,  48.     His  follies  raise  a  rebellion,  53.    Routed  and 
beheaded,  58. 

II.  Zebina,  an  impostor,  mounts  the  throne  of  Syria, 


it.  147,  148.    His  clemency,  149.    His  death,  ibidi  150. 
'  •   ■»"  "  JanfkeU9f  the  Jewish  king,  iv.  162,  163. 

II.  of  Egypt,  i^.  315.    Deposed,  323.    Dies  in  Tyre, 


341.     Bequeathes  his  kingdom  to  the  Romans,  ibid. 

*,  son  of  Cleopatra,  by  Antony,  invested  with  the  cloak 


and  cap  of  the  Seleucids,  iv.  487*     And  dest^ied  to  be  king  of 
Syria,  ibid.    Married  to  Jotapi,  daughter  to  Artuasdes^  489. 

Ahximdria^  Arian,  i.  259. 

■" '"      ,  Arachosian,  i.  259. 

— — '  ■  ■  ,  Egyptian,  situation  of,  i.  37.  Its  prosperity,  265. 
Alexander  buried  in,  316.  Advantages  it  derived  from  con- 
taining his  tomb,  406.  Becomes  the  seat  of  arts,  commerce, 
and  letters,  ii.  61.  Magnificent  library  established  there,  119. 
Hie  museum,  120,  121.  Its  four  new  schools,  128—133. 
Improvements  in,  by  Ptolemy  I.  as  an  emporium,  135.  The 
eity  described,  136.  The  Pharos  and  Heptastadium,  1S7. 
Temple  of  Serapis,  139.  Flourishing  state  of  the  arts  there, 
141.  Illustrated  in  the  coronation  festival  of  Ptolemy  Phi- 
ladelphus,  142.  Sacred  games,  presents  given  and  received  by 
the  Ptolemies,  145.  Improvement  in  the  reign  of  Ptolemy 
Fbiiadelphus,  339.  Employment  of  its  inhabitanto,  340.  Vast- 
ftOss  of  the  royal  palace,  341.  Jews  of,  persecuted,  557. 
Tinbttlt  caused  by  the   Agathoclean  fffinily,  and  the  young 
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king  seiaed  by  the  inaurgento,  ii.  56*.  War  of,  iv.  >9ai,  ^  d^f. 
Part  of  it  destroyed  by  the  Romansi  S86,  387.  SubinH»  to 
Cassar,  398.  Observations  on  the  war  in,  399,  400.  Submits 
to  Octavius,  508. 

Alexandria,  or  Cogent,  on  the  Jaxartes,  i,  36. 

Alexandria  Troas,  the  name  given  to  Antigonia,  and  why,  ii,  IIOl 
Its  situation  and  celebrity,  ibid. 

Alij  a  Mahommedan  saint,  tomb  of,  i,  275. 

Alipkeira,  a  town  of  Arcadia,  iii.  30. 

Allia,  river,  rout  of  the  Romans  there,  il.  390. 

Alphabetic  writing,  origin  of,  i.  227. 

AUai,  mount,  described,  i.  55,  56. 

Amasis,  king  of  Egypt,  his  successful  reign,  i.  232,  238. 

AmaHris,  a  Persian^rincess,  her  history,  ii«  64,  65* 

Amber,  early  commerce  of,  i.  99.  212.  218. 

Ambracia,  city  of,  iiil  23,  355.  iv.  495.  Siege  of,  iii.  356b  Sur- 
rendered, 358. 

Ambracian  Gtdphy  description  of,  iv.  494. 

Ambracus,  its  situation  and  importance,  iii.  22.  Siege  of,  ibid*  23. 

America,  discovery  of,  noticed  as  realising  Alexander's  commercial 
views  on  a  larger  scale,  i.  271. 

Amisus,  a  Greek  city  in  Pontus,  iv.  251.  How  treated  by  Lu- 
cuUus,  254. 

Ammonium,  in  Lybia,  colony  of,  i.  1 13. 

Ammonias,  minister  of  Balas,  iv.  56,    His  villainy,  ibid. 

Amphidt/ons,  council  of,  imitated  at  Rome,  ii.  368. 

Amphimachus,  succeeds  Arcesilaus  in  Mesopotamia,  i.  489.  Note. 

Amphipolis,  festival  of,  iii.  514. 

Amphtssa,  aiege  of,  raised,  iii.  307. 

AmycUg,  a  celebrated  city  of  L^conia,  iii.  44. 

Amynander,  recovers  Atnamania,  iii.  354,  355. 

Amyntas,  a  clerk,  made  king  of  Galatia,  iv.  468. 

Anactorium,  city  of,  iv.  494. 

Anaitis,  Armenian  district  of,  iv.  304.  Plundered  by  Antony, 
490.  And  the  golden  statue  of  the  goddess  broken  in  pieces, 
ibid. 

Analysis,  geometrical,  what,  ii.  129,  130.    ^ 

Anaphas,  hereditary  satrap  of  Cappadocia,  i.  326.  End  of  his  liae^^ 
wnich  had  governed  Cappadocia  440  years,  iv.  194» 

Anastasius,  the  successoi^  of  Zeno,  i.  333. 

Anatomy,  progress  of,  under  Ptolemy  Soter,  ii.  132,  133- 

Anaxarchus,  the  sophist,  his  servile  sentiment,  ii.  321  r 

Anaxipolisy  the  comedian,  iv.  176, 

Ancus  Martins,  ii.  364. 

Ancyra,  a  strong-hold .  of  the  Gauls,  ii.  266.  The  modern  An- 
gora, 267.  Note.    Battle  of,  463. 

Andriscus,  the  Pseudophilippus,  his  rebellion  in  Macedon^  iv.  73. 
Defeated  by  Metellus  and  delivered  to  him,  74. 
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AndihonicuSf  commander  in  Tyre,  surrenders,  i.  541.  Hk  in- 
sulting language,  forgiven  by  Ptolemy,  converts  an  esA^mj 
into  a  zealous  partisan,  ibid, 

Androtthenes^  his  voyage  in  the  Persian  gulph,  i.  256- 

Annus  Magnus^  how  obtained,  i.  159.  Note. 

Antandery  Agathocles's  brother,  ii.  230.  His  history  of  Aga^ 
thocles's  reign,  ibid, 

Anti^enesy  intendant-general  in  Babylonia,  his  fair  financial  oper* 
ations,  i.  52.  Conspires  against  Perdiccas,  34^—853.  Com- 
mander of  the  Argyraspidae,  415.  Appointed  to  transport  the 
treasures  of  Susa,  ibid.  Made  prisoner  by  Antigonus,  504. 
His  inhuman  murder,  ibid.     Stories  relating  to  him,  ibid.  Note. 

Antigonia,  ii.  51.     Supplanted  by  Antioch  on  the  Orontes,  77. 

Antigonus  Cyclops,  one  of  Alexander's  fourteen  principal  of- 
ficers, i.  298.  Entrusted  by  Alexander  with  Lycia,  Phrygia,  and 
Pamphylia,  328.  His  motives  for  refusing  to  assist  Eumenes 
in  taking  possession  of  his  province,  ibid.  Summoned  by  Per- 
diccas to  answer  for  disobedience,  337*  Flies*  to  Antipater 
and  explains  to  him  Perdiccas's  views,  338.  Saves  Antipater  in 
a  military  sedition,  411.  His  treacherous  designs,  419.  Dis- 
covered by  Cassander,  ibid.  He  defeats  Eumenes,  421.  At- 
tempts to  gain  him  to  his  views^  423.  Defeats  the  rebels 
in  Pisidia,  424.  His  extraordinary  march  thither,  ibid.  His 
hopes  on  the  death  of  Antipater,  428,  429.  His  proceedings 
and  views,  433.  Takes  possession  of  Ephesus,  ibid.  His 
negociation  with  Eumenes,  434.  Afibrds  sUccours  to  Cassan* 
der,  435.  His  successful  stratagem  in  a  sea-fight  off  Byzan- 
tium, 449.  Crosses  the  Tigris  to  meet  Eumenes,  470.  Is 
surprised  by  him  at  the  passage  of  the  Coprates,  472.     Marches 

-  into  Media,  473.  Harassed  by  the  Cossaeans,  475.  His  em- 
bassy to  the  camp  of  Eumenes,  486.  Mutual  stratagems,  487. 
Battle  at  the  foot  of  the  Parsetacene  mountains,  488.  His 
bold  and  dexterous  march,  494.  Last  battle  with  Eumenes, 
499.  Occupies  the  district  of  Ragas  in  Media,  507.  Marches 
to  Susa  through.  Persis  to  destroy  Peucestes,  510.  Soothes 
Seleucus  and  gains  the  Susian  fortress,  512.  Marches  into 
Babylonia,  513.  Opposed  by  Asander,  514.  Embassies  be- 
tween him  and  his  enemies,  516.  His  final  answer  to  the  con- 
federates, 518.  Importance  thereof,  ibid.  Conquers  Syria  and 
Phoenicia,  and  prepares  a  naval  force,  519.  His  lieutenants,  520. 
War  in  Lesser  Asia,  522.  Marches  to  Celamse  in  Hirygia,  526. 
Deteats  and  ruins  Asander,  ibid.  War  in  Greece  against  Cas- 
sander, 527.  Urges  accusations  against  him,  528.  Issue  of 
the  war  in  Greece  favourable  to  him  and  his  family,  532.  War 
in  Thrace  also  favourable  to  him,  ibid.  His  prosperity  and  hia 
designs,  533.  Chooses  Syria  for  the  seat  of  his  empire,  534. 
Unsuccessful  expedition  against  the  Nabathaean  Arabs,   5^9. 
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•  Bad  news  reaches  him  from  different  quarters,  i.  555.    Gerierid 
'peace  with  the  confederates,  Seleucus  excepted,  562,  563.    His 
fruitless  expedition  against  him,  ii.  6.     Importance  of  his  domi- 
nions, 7.     His  nephew  revolts  against  him,  8.     He  sends  De- 
metrius to  conquer  Cyprus,  19.     Demetrius's  victory  announced 
€o  him  by  the  buffoon  Aristodemus,  26.    Assumes  the  title  of 
king,  as  do  all  Alexander's  successors,   27.     His  expedition 
against  Egypt,  28.     Vast  preparations,  29.     How  compelled  to 
retreat,  SO,     Why  determined  to  make  war  on  Rhodes,  32. 
Event  of,  48.     His  hopes  and  projects,  51.     Slain  at  the  battle 
of  Ipsus,  72.     Partition  of  his  territories,  73.. 
Aniigonus  1.  sumamed  Gonatas,  his  filial  piety,  ii.  95.     Defeated 
by  Keraunus,    241.     Recovers-  Macedon,  270.     Defends,  it 
against  Antiochus,    and  against  the  Gauls  and  P3rrrhus,  271* 
His  reign  and  crooked  policy,  272..    His   levity,   275..    His 
death,  276. 
Antigonus  II.  of  Macedon^  sumamed  Doson,  his  reign,,  and  uH- 
conmion  merits,  ii.  4>77.  Enters  Peloponnesus ;  his  success,  489. 
And  moderation  in  victory,  490..    Treats  the  Mantinseans  se- 
verely,, and  why,  491.     Movements  preparatory  to  the  battle  of 
Sellasia,  494.     His  victory,  498.    Indulgence  to  Sparta  and  his 
other  conquests,  499.     Reception  at  the  Nemsean  games,  500. . 
Recalled  to  Macedon  by  an  Illyrian  invasion,  ibid.     His  death, 
ibid.  . 
Antigonus,  son  of  Cassander  (called  the  abominable  Antigonus), 
ii.  81.  84.     Murders  his  mother  Thessalonic^,  82.    Forms  the 
design  of  assassinating  Lysimachus,  his  father-in-law^  85.     Is 
detected  and  punished,  ibid. 
Antigonus^  King  of  the  Jews,  iv.  467.     Executed  like  the  vilest 
malefactor  at  the .  instigation  of  Herod^  ibid.    The  last. of  the 
Asmonaean  dynasty,  ibid» 
Anti'Li^anuSy  i.  204,  205. 

Antiock,  on  the  Orontes,  rises  on  the  ruins  of  Antigonia,  ii.  77. 
Preferred  for  the  capital  of  the   Seleucidae,    and  why,  116. 
Supplanted  in  modern  times  by  Aleppo,  117.    Battle  of,  iv,  58. 
Antiochia,  on  the  Oxus,  importance  of,  ii.  278,  279. 

. ,  Mygdonea,  ii.  525. 

Antiochis,  wife  to  Arfarathes  V.  her  artifice,  iv.  42. 
Antiochus  I.  of  Syria,  son  of  Seleucus,  his  passion  for  his  mother  - 
Stratonic6,  ii.   104.      Marries  her  and  is  s^ent.  to  govern   the 
East,  105.     Extent  of  his  empire,  236.     His  reign  over  Syria, 
276.    Unfortunate  war  with  Ptolemy  Ehiladelphus,  277-.  Slaip 
in  battle  with  the  Gauls,  278. 
Antiochus  II.  Theos,  his  reign,  ii,  279.     Unfortunate  war  with 
'     Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  280*  Revolt  of  Bactria  and  Parthia,  ibid. 
Marries    Berenice,    Ptolemy's  daughter,   281  i      Poisoned. by 
Laodic6>  2(J2.    His  wife  and  her  sd[n  involved  in  his  fete,  283. 
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Antiockus  HieraXf  his  war  oT  three  years  with  Ida  bmther 
^leu^us^  ii.  462,-  et  seq.  Defeated  in  Babylonia,  464.  Is  slain 
by  robbers,  ibid. 

Antiochus  III.  the  Great,  soccessor  of  Sdeueus  CallinieiM,  ii^ 
469.  Returns  from  the  East  to  Antioch  on  the  Orontes,  516. 
His  pernicious  minister  Hermeias,  ibid.  Revolt  of  Medk  and 
Persia,  5i7«  Exhorted  to  mardrto  the  East,  ibid*  IV-eyented 
by  Hermeias's  intrigues,  518.  Progress  of  the  rebeb,  519^ 
Sends  Xensetas  against  them,  ibid.  Rebels  gain  Seleucia- 
Babylonitf,  522.  Marches  expeditiously  into  C«le- Syria,  Si&^ 
Returns  to  Antioch  in  disgrace,  524.  Marches  against  the 
rebels,  ibid*  Proceed»  to  Nisibis,.  B^,  Difference  between- 
his  generals  about  the  remaindef  of  the  march,  ^id*  Ad- 
vances to  ApoUonia,  S2S^  Hie  rebel  army  submits  to  him,  527. 
Reduces  Lesser  Media,  528^.  Is  put  in  possession  of  Cede- 
Syria,  532.  Threatens  Egypt,  but  is  foiled  by  a  protracted 
negociation,  5SS.  Takes  the  fi^d,  5S4«.  Beaten  by  Pt<^emy  at 
the  battle  of  Raphia,  536.  Peace  with  Egypt,  5S9.  Besieger 
Achaeus  in  Sardes,  542.^  His  behaviour  to  him  when  brought 
HI  bonds  before  him,  55 1  •  Ks  successful  expedition  against 
the  Parthians  and  Bactrians,  552.  Makes  peace  with  Euthy- 
demus  king  of  Factria,  553.  Renews  the  treaty  with  the  Indian 
Sophagesknttff,  554r  Rescues  Gerra  from  the  Arabs,  iM^ 
His  treaty  with  Philip  IV.  against  Ptolemy  V.-  iii..  137..  CJains- 
Coele-Syria  and  Palestine,  ibid.  Progress  of  his  arms,  215. 
Stopped  by  negociation,  216.  Witf  in  Syria,  Und.  Victory  at 
Panius,  217.  Friendship  with  the  Jews,  218.  Politic  views^ 
ibid.  Embassy  to  Rome,  230.  His  generals  beside  Smyrna^ 
and  Lampsacus,  234.  His  Thracian  expedition,  ibid.  Confen^ 
with  the  Roman  commissioners  at  Lysimachia,  235.  IVoceed- 
ings  on  the  rumour  of  Ptolemy's  murder,  237.  Causes  of 
war  with  the  Romans,  262.  Invited  into  Greece,  270.  Opposite 
counsels  of  Th^s  Mvd  Hannibal,  278.  Sails  to  Greece,  279^ 
His  fruitless  expedition  against  Chalcis,  280.  His  negociation* 
with  the  Athenians  and  Bceotians  baffled  by  Quindus,  281. 
Conquers  Euboea,  283.  Negodations  in  Asia  previous  to  hi» 
voyage  to  Greece,  284.  Gains  the  king  of  Athamania,  288. 
Provokes  Philip,  contrary  t  oHannibal's  advice,  289»  His  changed 
mode  of  life,  its  bad  effects  on  his  a^ms,  292.  His  measures  for 
defence,  300.  His  allies,  301.  Sea-fight  near  Corycos,  303. 
His  fleet  laid  \sp  at  Ephesus,  305.  Disposition  of  his  forces,  309. 
Invades  the  territory  of  Pergamus,  314.  Negodations  wi^ 
Prusias  king  of  Bithynia^  319.  His  wine  sei2ed  at  Teioa,  320. 
His  fleet  defeated  at  Myonnesus,  321.  His  con&temation  and 
weak  measures,  323.  Endeavours  to  obtain  peace,  325.  Terms^ 
proposed,  326.  Rejectejd,  ibid.  Takes  post  at  Magnesia,  near 
mount  Sipylu9,    32?«       Defeavted  at  Magnesia,  328.  *  Peace 
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granted  him,   iii.  392.     Its  conditiong,  S3S.     Slain  in  Upper 
Aiia,  861. 

Antiocktis  IV.  Epiphanes,  his  ill-advised  decree  against  the  Jews,  i. 
208.  War  with  Ptolemy  Philopator,  iii.  510.  His  progress  to 
Alexandria  arrested  by  Popilius  Lsnas,  512.  His  profanation  of 
temples,  and  views  tf\erein,  iv.  3.  Promoted  by  apostates  in 
Judsea,  4.  His  penal  statute,  5.  His  adviser  Ptolemy  Macron,  6. 
Reception  of  his  overseers  whom  he  sent  to  the  provinces^  ?• 
Pro&nation  of  the  altar  of  Jehovah  and  horrid  cruelties  in 
Jenisalem,  8^  Festival  at  Daphne,  12.  His  degrading  ex- 
travagancies at,  13.  Marches  to  the  East,  14.  His  proceed- 
ings Uiere,  20.    Extraordinary  circumstances  of  his  death,  21. 

AnHochus  V.  Eupator,  and  his  guardian  Lysias,  grant  peace  to  the 
Jews,  iv.  23.     Slain,  35. 

,  VI,  proclaimed   by  Diodotus,  iv.  104?.    Murdered  by 

him,  108. 

>  VII.  Sidetes,  iv.  125.  Defeats  Tryphon,  ibid.  Prepares  im 


expedition  to  the  Ea3t,  126,  127*  March  and  victories  in  Upper 
Asia,  130.  His  reverse  of  fortune,  13i.  Reports  respecting^  the 
manner  of  his  death,  ibid.  Slain  in  attempting  to  rob  the  temple- 
of  Nansea,  132. 

VIII.    Grypus,  iv.  148,    149.     Married  to  Tryphie^da 


daughter  of  Physcon,    150.      Compels  his  mother  to^  drink 
poison,   151.      His  tranquil  reign,  ibid*      Opposed  by  €3^21- 
cenus,  154.    Murdered,  165. 
*— *—  IX.  Cyzic^nis,  iv.  151.     See  Cyxicenus. 
■  ■    ■ '  ■■■  X.  Eusebes,  iv.  166, 

■  ■  ■■  XL  drowned  in  the  Orontes,  iv.  167. 

XIL  Dionysius,  iv*  168.     Killed  in  battle  with  the 


Arabs,  169. 

Xni.  Asiaticus,  iv.  271.      His  harsh   dismiasioB  by 


Pompey,  323.    His  death,  345,  Note* 

AfUiockus  L  king  of  Commagene,  iv.  325. 

Antipaty  father  of  Herod,  his  merit  with  the  R<Hnans,  iv.  396. 

Antipater,  governor  of  Greece  and  Macedon,  i.  38.  One  of  Arex-.- 
ander's  fourteen  principal  officers,  298.    Joined  with  Craierus  in 
the  administration  of  Greece  and  Macedon,  31 3.    His  secret  ne- 

Sociation  with  Ptolemy  for  their  mutual  safety,  333,  334. 
farries  his  daughter  Nicaea  to  Perdiccas,  334.  His  arrange- 
ment with  his  confederates  against  Perdiccas,  339*  lands, 
unmolested  in  Asia,  341.  Joined  by  Neoptolemus,  342«  3y 
whose  bad  counsel  he  and  Craterus  divide  their  forces,  ibid. 
His  preparations  for  crushing  the  rebellion  in  Greece,  362. 
Attempts  to  seise  the  Straits  of  Thermopylae,  363.  Repelled 
.  and  shut  up  in  Lamia  by  the  Athenians,  364.  Joins  forces  with 
the  vanquidied  army  of  Leonnatus,  366*  Defeats  the  Greeks  in  a 
decisive  battle  at  Craaont  ibid.    Negooiates  and  makff  peacAr 
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separately  with  the  Greek  states,  i.  868.  With  the  Athenians  ii» 
particular,  ibid,  Marches  against  the  Etolians,  373.  Marches 
to  assist  Ptolemy*  against  Perdiccas,  410.  His  danger  from  a. 
sedition,  on  his  arrival,  ilnd.  Repentance  of  the  soldiers,  who 
call  him  to  the  regency,  411.  Circumstances  unfavourahle  to 
his  administration,  ibid.  His  old  Tariance  with  Eumenes,  412. 
His  old  age  and  long  residence  in  Europe,  ibid.  His  new 
disposition  of  the  provinces,  413.  Appoints  guards  for  the 
royal  treasures,  415.  His  want  of  discernment  in  appointing 
his  lieutenants,  how  caused,  416.  Marches  homeward, 
sending  Antigonus  to  reduce  Eumenes,  417.  Returns  to  Mace- 
don,  4§0.  His  death,  429.  And  character,  430.  His  intimate 
friendship  with  Aristotle,  ibid.  His  enmity  against  Demost- 
henes, ibid.  Reflection  thereon,  ibid.  His  appointing  Polysper- 
chon  regent  the  worst  act  of  his  life,  431.  His  injunction  ta 
his  successor  against  the  interference  of  women  in  government, 
432.     State  of  the  empire  at  his  death,  460. 

Antiphanes,  the  comic  poet,  his  fertility,  ii.  125.     Cited,  ibid. 

Antiphiltts  succeeds  Leostfaenes  in  the  command  of  the  Athenians, 
i.  365. 

AntissOf  in  Leshos,  treatment  of,  iii.  504. 

Antony,  Mark,  parallel  between  him  and  Demetrius  Poliorcetes^ 
ii.  96.  Master  of  horse  to  Gabinius,  surprises  Pelusium,  iv.  346. 
His  conduct  when  Caesar's  lieutenant  in  Italy,  402.  On  the  death 
of  Caesar  likely  to  step  into  his  power,  409.  Sole  consul,  410. 
His  character  and  abilities,  ibid.  Seizes  the  public  treasures  in 
the  temple  of  Ops,  ibid.  And  obtains  the  custody  of  all 
Caesar's  papers,  ibid.  Finds  a  competitor  in  Octavius,  411. 
Crosses  the  Alps,  415.  Returns  into  Italy,  and  enters  into  the 
second  triumvirate,  417.  Partition  of  the  armies  and  provinces 
with  Lepidus  and  Octavius  after  the  battle  of  Philippi,  433, 
Chooses  the  eastern  empire,  434.  His  voluptuousness,  437. 
Assumes  the  character  of  Bacchus,  ibid.  A  prey  to  the  wiles 
of  Cleopatra,  438.  His  cruelties  and  depredations,  ibid.,  His 
disgraceful  conduct  in  Alexandria,  439,  440.  Prevents  a  civil 
war  by  marrying  Octavia,  449.  His  follies,  456.  463.  Samo- 
sata  besieged  by  Ventidius  his  lieutenant,  466.  Arrives  before 
it,  and  accepts  its  ransom,  ibid.  His  upstart  kings,  467.  His 
Parthian  expedition,  470.  Besieges  Praaspa,  472.  His  dis- 
astrous retreat,  473.  Invades  Armenia,  and  takes  Artuasdes 
Prisoner,  483.  Repulses  his  wife  Octavia,  485.  His  designs  on 
^arthia  frustrated  by  Cleopatra's  artifices,  486.  Dismembers 
the  empire  in  favour  of  Cleopatra  and  her  progeny,  487.  His 
offensive  testament,  ibid.  Is  deposed  froQi  the  triumvirate  and 
war  declared  against  Cleopatra,  ibid.  488.  Plunders  Armenia, 
489.  Prepares  to  resist  Octavius,  490.  His  extravagant 
procieedings  in  Samos  and  Athens,  492.     His  fleet  aiid  army 
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assemble^  iv.  493.  Defeated  at  Actiuxn^  497.  Excluded  from 
Cyrene  and  Pareetonium,  501.     His  mean  submissions  and  un- 

'  seasonable  provocations,  504.  Cleopatra's  treachery  to  him, 
505.     His  tragic  end,  506. 

Anuhi$y  what  emblematic  of,  i.  155. 

Apamay  widow  of  Magas,  her  profligacy,  ii.  285. 

Apellesy  one  of  Philip^s  ministers,  his  calumnies  against  Aratus 
detected,  iii.  32.  His  schemes  defeated,  42,  43.  And  perfidy, 
discovered,  47. 

,  the  Greek  missionary,  murdered,  iv.  9. 

ApeSf  worshipped  in  certaip  towns  of  Africa,  ii.  211,  212.  Chil- 
dren named  after  them,  ibid.  To  kill  one  a  capital  offence,  ibid. 
The  large  breed  of  Indian  apes  held  in  high  veneration  by  the 
Hindoos,  ibid.  Note.  A  regular  endowment  for  their  support, 
ibid. 

Aphrodisias,  a  sea-port  of  Cilicia,  naval  victory  of  Polycleitus 
there,  i.  523. 

Apian^  last  viceroy  of  Cyrenaica,  i.  401. 

Apis,  Augustus's  answer  concerning,  iv.  515.  Note. 

Apochrypha,  origin  of  these  religious  romances,  ii.  327.  Wars  of 
the  Jews  described  with  primitive  simplicity  in,  iv.  12.  Note. 

ApoUodorus,  of  Artemita,  his  works,  iv.  175. 

, — ^  q£  Athens,  his  works,  iv.  175  ' 

Gelous,  two  of  his  plays  translated  by  Terence,  ii.  126. 

Apollonia,  the  harbour  of  Cyrene,  i.  390. 

■       ,  in  Dlyricum,  iii.  59.   Its  alliance  with  Rome,  60.     Siege 

.    of  raised,  88. 

Apolloniusy  the  geometer,  ii.  131.  His  rank  in  science,  ibid.  Styled 
the  "  Great  geometer,"  iv.  178. 

■  ,  the  poet,  ii.  304.  Account  of  his  works,  ibid.  305. 
Compared  with  Virgil,  305, 'and  Note. 

heads  a  rebellion  in  Syria  against  Balas,  iv.  54.    Made 


governor  of  Coele-Syria,  ibid. 

,  of  Rhodes,  a  celebrated  philosopher,  iv.  177. 

,  a  lying  flatterer,  pampered  by  Antiochus  VIII.  Gry- 

pus,  iv.  152. 
Apologue  of  Eumenes  addressed  to  his  soldiers,  i.  487. 
Apostate  Jews,  who  a&sist  Epiphanes  in  profaning  and  robbing  the 

temples,  iv.  4. 
Appian^  of  Alexandria,  governor  of  Egypt,  ii.  287.     Fidelity  of 

his  history,  ibid.     His  report  of  the    state  of  Egypt   under 

Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  ibid.  Cited,  i.  82*  Note.   Ref<arred  to  95^ 

Note. 
.  Appius  ClauditiSf  consul,  attacks  and  takes  possession  of  Messene, 

ii.  444,  445.  Unfortunate  in  Illyricum,  iii.  466.  Sent  ambassador 

to  Tigranes,  iv.  255.   .  His  report  of  the  embassy,  257,258,    .. 
i  Apriesy  king  of  Egypt^  his  pride  and  puni^iment,  i.  232.  Assisted 

the  Lybians  against  the  Greeks,  381.      ^ 
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Apulia^  invaded  by  P^rrhus,  ii.  427* 

Aqua  Sextiaf  now  Aix,  Roman  colonies  in,  iv.  S47. 

Aqt^il^h  Pontius,  how  he  became  an  object  of  mockery,  iv.  408*  Noie, 

A^uilius  sent  to  reinstate  the  kings  of  Bithynia  and  Cappadocia, 
IV.  200.     His  proceedings,  ibi£    Horrid  death,  205. 

Aquitaniansy  iv.  347)  348. 

Arabia,  its  form  and  divisions,  i.  117.  Why  called  '<  the  happy," 
ibid»  Alexander's  measures  for  exploring  and  subduing,  256, 
257.     Supplies  Egypt  with  perfumes,  ii.  291. 

Arabidn  Nomades,  their  character  and  pursuits,  i.  33,  34. 

Arabs,  Nabathcean,  i.  546.  Their  history  and  institutions,  547. 
Expeditions  of  Antigonus  and  Clemetrius  against  them,  549, 
et  seq. 

Aradus,  commonwealth  of^  its  honourable  interference  between 
the  Syrian  brothers,  ii.  464. 

Aradus^  city  of,  its  site,  ii.  465»  How  supplied  with  fresh  water, 
ibid*    Its  neutrality,  466. 

Aratu^y  of  Sic^on,  his  connection  with  Ptolemy  and  opposition  to 
Antigonus,  li.  275.  Joins  Sicyon  to  the  Achaean  league,  471. 
And  Corinth,  472.  His  history,  ibid.  His  education,  478. 
How  he  rescued  Sicyon  from  tyranny,  ihid.  Equitably  restores 
the  emigrants  to  their  possessions,  474.  His  military  defects  in 
the  Cleomenic  war,  483.  Determines  to  apply  for  aid  to 
Andffonus  Doson,  484.  Consequences  thereof,  486.  Takes 
the  neld  against  the  Etolians  on  the  resignation  of  Timoxenus, 
iii..  1.  Debated  at  Capjiyae,  9.  Accused  of  misconduct,  10. 
His  defence,  11.  Calumnies  of  Apelles  asainst  him  detected, 
32.  Insulted  in  a  drunken  fray  among  Philip's  generals,  41. 
Adjusts  the  differences  amonig  the  Megalopolitans,  51*  Is  poi- 
soned by  Wiilip,  87. 

Aratus,  the  poet,  account  of,  ii.  300.  His  illustrious  translators, 
301.    Funeral  honours,  ibid. 

Araxes,  river,  iv.  471,  and  Note. 

Arbac€s,XhQ  Mede,  and  Belesys,  the  Babylonian,  their  history 

-  .  the  same  with  that  of  Ndiopolassar  and  Cyaxares,  i.  186. 

Arbil,  increase  of  grain  in,  i.  84.     Note. 

Arcesilaus,  king  of  Cvren6,  strangled  by  bis  brother,  i.  $32. 
Tragic  events  in  his  family,  ihid.  383. 

^ IV.  his  enormities  and  sufFerings,  i.  384.     Those  of  his 

*  mother  Pheretima,  385. 

Archagaihus,  son  to  Agadiocles,  ii.  194.  Revenges  the  insult 
.     oSeeredm  his  father,  195.     Put  to  deadi,  219. 

Archagathus,  grandson  to  Agathocles,  murders  his  uncle  the 
younger  Agathocles,  ii.  2^.  Incites  Mseoion  to  poison  his 
gran&ather,  ibid.  230.    Assassinated  by  Msenon,  231. 

Arehelaus  defeated  by  Sylla,  iv.  214^  Treaty  with  him,  219» 
Swpecled^f  treachery  by  Mithridates,  223.  Persuades  Mursnwt 
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of  Mithridates'^B  hostile  designs,  iv,  2S2,    His  son  made  king 
of  Cappadocia,  468. 

Archias,  his  voyage  in  the  Persian  galph,  i.  256* 

ArchidamuSf  king  of  Sparta^  defeated  by  Demetrius  Pdiorceteiy 
ii,  81. 

Archimedes^  his  w(mderful  exertions  in  the  defence  of  Syracuse^ 
iii.  83.  93,  et  seq.    His  works  and  discoveries,  94.  Note.    Mnr» 
dered,  102.  His  tomb  discovered  by  Cicero  1S9  years  after,  ibid, 
.  His  two  noblest  treatises,  iv.  177,  and  Note. 

ArchiteciurCy  Egyptian,  i.  114.^  Solid  and  magnificent  dwellings  of 
the  Egjrptians,  147,  148.  Their  temples,  148 — 151.  Mansolea^ 
155.  llie  labyrinth,  156.  Tomb  of  Osymandyas,  159.  Pyramids 
and  obelisks,  160 — 164.  Contrasted  that  with  of  Persepolis» 
480.    Its  characteristics,  ibid. 

ArdeOy^B,  Roman  colony^  iL  393. 

ArgaetiSy  mount,  from  which  spectators  beheld  the  Enxine  and 
Mediterranean,  iv.  236.* 

Argolisy  festival  there,  i.  54.  "* 

Argonauts,  their  expedition  noticed,  L  121.  Note. 

Argos  joins  the  Achaean  league,  ii.  479.  Wretched  state  of,  iii. 
243.     Recovers  Kbertv,  253. 

Ar^aspidesy  their  enthusiasm  in  batde,  i'.  491,  492.  500,  501. 
How  provoked  to  revolt  from  Eumenes  to  Antigonus,  501.  Their 
destruction,  508.     See  Hi^spaspists. 

AruBuSy  leader  of  the  Arabs,  nis  assistance  to  Ninus,  i.  85. 

AriatuLy  or  Persia,  how  separated  from  Assyria,  i.  14.  Its  divi- 
sions, 16.     Forces  of  Alexander  in,  39. 

Ariarathesy  satrap*  of  Cappadocia,  his  designs  and  resources,  i.  82Tt 
328.     Total  defeat,  330.     Dreadful  punishment,  ibid. 

■  I  VI.  raised  to  the  throne,  iv.  41.  Expelled  by  Demetrius, 

43.     Restored,  44.     His  merits,  46.     His  praise-worthy  pur- 
suits, 113. 

VII.  iv.  185. 


-  VIII.  slain  by  his  uncle,  iv.  193. 
IX.  his  short  reign,  iv.  194. 


Aridausy  the  Macedonian  general,  conducts  the  funeral  procession 
of  Alexander,  i.  404.  Often  confounded  with  Arrhidseus,  the 
brother  of  Alexander,  ibid.  Note.  Joined  with  I^thon  in  the 
protectorship,  407.  Abdicates,  and  why,.  410.  Appointed  go- 
vernor of  Hellespontian  Phrygia,  415.  Cooped  up  by  Antigo^ 
Dus,  433. 

Ariobarztmesy  king  of  Capjpadocia,  iv.  196.  Expelled  from  his 
kingdom  by  Tigranes  11.  iv.  203. 

■  IL  his  reign,  iv.  320. 

Aristarchusy  ofSamos,  uie  philosopher,  ii.  132.  Accmut  of  his 
works,  309»    Maintained  the  earth's  motion,  ibid. 

•« ,  of  Tarentum,  outwits 'Pyrriius,  and  escapes  to  Rome, 

fi.  421. 
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Aristarchus,  the  critic,. the  tutor  of  Fhyscon,  iv.  142. 
Aristeas'%  fable  of  the  seventpr-two  interpreters,  ii.  S27. 
Aristidesy  his  obscene  tales,  iv.  364. 
AristiUuSy  the  astronomical  observer,  ii.  132. 
Aristippus  of  Argos,  the  usurper,  ii.  475,  476.     Slain,  479. 
AruttOy  the  Athenian  ambassador,  his  baseness,  iv.  211. 
Aristobidusy  Alexander's  contemporary  biographer,  i.  286.  ii.  133. 
,  the  Hellenistic  Jew,  his  opinion  respecting  want  of 
originality  in  the  Greek  philosophers,  iii  327. 
-,  king  of  the  Jews,  iv.  158. 


Aristocracy  maintained  at  Athens,  while  all  around  resumed  demo- 

.    cracy,  i.  439. 

Aristodemusy  the  Milesian,  announces  to  Antigonus  the  death  of 

*  Antipater,  i.  428.  Sent  with  money  into  Greece  for  recruiting 
and  bribery,  521.  528^  Announces  to  Antigonus  the  victory  of 
Demetrius  over  Ptolemy,  ii.  27. 

Aristonkusy  usurper  of  Pergamus,  defeats  Licinius  Crassus,  iv.  138. 
Taken  and  sent  to  Rome  by  Perperna,  139. 

Aristokous,  one  of  Alexander's  fourteen  principal  officers,  i.  297. 
Rroposes  Perdiccas  as  regent  on  the  death  oi  Alexander,  304. 
Attends  the  person  of  the  regent,  336.  His  high  hopes,  how 
defeated,  457.     His  death,  ibid, 

Aristophanesy  the  scholar  of  Eratosthenes,  a  philologist  and  critic 
in  the  time  of  Philopator,  ii.  568. 

Aristotlcy  his  maxims  followed  by  Alexander,  i.  3,  4.  and  Note. 
Age  assigned  by  him  as  best  adapted  for  government,  iv.  99. 
Cited,  i.  82.  Note. 

Arfneniay  state  of,  under  Tigranes  II.  iv.  198.  Its  aggrandise- 
ment, 230.  Invaded  by  Pompey,  301.  Submission  of  its  king, 
302.  The  greater  and  lesser  Armenia  often  confounded^  471. 
Note.    Invaded  by  Antony,  483.     And  plundered,  489. 

Armoury  ancient,  used  in  the  East,  analysis  of,  by  Mr.  Hatchett, 
1.217.  Note. 

Army;  Roman,  pay  of,  ii,  381.  Note.  Composition  of,  and  order  of 
battle,  383.  et  seq. 

^,  Macedonian,  its  composition,  i.  294. 

Amouy  river,  i.  553. 

Aromaticsy  210  loads  of,  consimied  at  the  funeral  obsequies  of 

.     Sylla,  iv.  227. 

'ArortoTiy  Mount,  i.  443. 

ArrhidtBUSy  Philip,  Alexander's  half-brother,  i.  290.  Declared  king 
by  the  phalanx,  298.  Shows  unusual  spirit,  with  humanity,  308, 
309.  Marries  Euridic^,  336.  Again  declared  king,  413.  Mur- 
dered with  Euridic^  by  order  of  Olympias,  454.  Death  avenged 
by  Cassander,  455.    Interred  with  royal  honours  at  iEgse,  458. 

Arrianl  cited,  i.  59.  Note. 

Arfocesy  author  of  the  Parthiaii  revolt,  ii.  467. 
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Atsaces  IX^     See  Mithridates  II.  of  Parthia. 

Arsinoe^  daughter  of  Ptolemy  Soter,  married  to  Lysimachus,  ii.  76. 
Her  incestuous  passion  and  cruelty  procure  the  murder  of  Aga- 
thocles  her  step-^son,  100.  City  built  to  commemorate  her 
name,  110.  Marries  Ptolemy  Keraunus,  241,  242.  Her  spns 
murdered  in  her  presence,  242.  Her  reception  by  her  broUier 
Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  815.  Who  marries  her  and  allows  her 
ascendancy,  ibid^  * 

Arsinocy  Philopator's  queen  and  sister,  murdered,  ii.  559. 

Arsinoey  daughter  of  Auletes,  proposed  to  be  married  to  Ptolemy 
junior,  her  brother,  iv.  38S«  And  to  reign  i^ith  him  in  Cyprus, 
ibid.  Escapes  from  Caesar's  quarters,  387»  With  her  coadjutor 
Ganymede  attempts  the  throne  of  her  sister  Cleopatra,  ibid.  388. 
Hated  by  the  Alexandrians,  394.  Carried  captive  tQ  Rome, 
999.  Effects  of  her  youth  and  beauty,  ibid.  Allowed  to  reside 
in  Asia,  ibid.     Sacrificed  by  Antony,  ibid.  439. 

Ariabazesy  hereditary  satrap  of  Pontus,  i.  326. 

Artaxatdy  a  rich  city  of  Armenia,  iv.  273.  302,  303. 

ArtcLxerxes  Ochus,  his  religious  persecution  in  Egypt,  i.  06. 

Artaxiasy  eldest  son  to  Artuasdes,  king  of  Armenia,  defeated  by 

'   Anthony,  iv.  484.     Flies  into  Parthia,  ibid. 

ArtemidoriiSy  of  Ephesus,  his  history,  iv.  175. 

Artemon,  a  Greek  resembling  Antiochus  Theos ;  personates  that 
prince,  ii.  283. 

Artists  in  the  service  of  Bacchus,  iv.  437. 

ArtSy  reasons  for  entering  into  a  particular  account  of,  i.  130. 
State  of,  among  the  Egyptians,  144.  Relative  to  food,  ibid.  To 
clothing,  146.  To  solid  and  magnificent  dwellings,  147.  -To 
architecture  in  their  temples,  &c.  148 — 160.  Pyramids  and 
obelisks,  160.     Among  the  Phcenicians,  234. 

,  fine,  flourishing  state  of,  under  Ptolemy  Soter,  ii.  141.  State 

of,  under  Philadelphus,  336,  et  seq.  Under  Philopator,  567. 
Among  the  Sicilians,  iii.  103.     Under  Lathyrus,  iv.  173. 

Arts  of  Peace,  in  Assyria,  i.  98.  et  seq. 

Artuasdesy  king  of  Armenia,  iv.  471.  The  ally  of  Phrahates  IV. 
ibid.  Taken  prisoner  by  Antony,  483.  And  confined  in  chains 
of  gold,  484.  Refuses  to  prostrate  himself  before  Cleopatra, 
485.     He  and  his  whole  family  condemned  to  execution,  ibid. 

As,  Roman,  weight  of,  il;  372.  Note. 

Asandery  governor  of  Caria,  his  enmity  to^Perdiccas,  i.  337.  Cooped 
up  by  Antigonus,  433.  His  vigorous  opposition  to  him  by  sea 
and  land,  514.'  Reduced  to  his  original  province,  and  defeated 
there,  526.     Disappears  from  history,  ibid. 

Asclepiodorusy  made  governor  of  Persia,  i.  511. 

Asculumy  battle  there,  ii.  427.  et  seq. 

Asdrubaly  his  command  in  Spain,  iii.  64.  Passes  into  Italy,  106, 
107.    Defeated  and  slain,  «6tW.  .     , 
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Asia,  pdliticai  geography  of»  i.  9.  Most  general  aspect,  11.  Mili- 
tary road  throa^  29.  FVequented  abo  by  caraTans,  SI.  Cara- 
van road  through,  34.  Conimunication  with  Europe,  39.  Cause 
of  the  frequent  revolutions  in,  61.  Commercial  comn^unication 
through,  proved  of  high  antiquity, -100.  Three  emporia,  in  re- 
ference to  its  three  great  divisions,  120.  Revolutions  in,  i»^ween 
Nebuchadnezzar  and  Alexander,  233.  Babylonian,  or  second 
Assyrian  empire  ;  Persian  empire,  234'.  The  Upper  and  Lower 
Asia  not  calculated  to  bo  subject  to  one  power,  iL  10&  The 
fiomans  land  in  Asia,  iii.  324.  Hie  political  state  and  cha- 
racters of  its  sovereigns,  iv«  182,  ei  $eq.  Its  suferings  in  the 
first  Mithridfitic  war,  228.   Its  prosp^ity,  how  obstructed,  521. 

Ada  Lesser,  its  pro^erity,  i.  11.  Extent  of  its  coast,  ibid. 
Flourishing  sea^ports,  12.  Wonderful  deterioration,  iUd.  Note, 
Forces  of  Alexander  therein,  38,  39.  Sufferings  in  the  first 
Mithridatic  war,  iv.  223. 

Asiatic  couriers,  usual  rate  of,  L  424. 

maxims  of  government,  changed  by  Alexander,  i.  40. 

Asiatics y  part  embodied  among  the  European  troops,  i.  7.  How 
allured  to  the  service,  ibidn  Lament  the  death  of  Alexander, 
314.  ' 

Asmonaan  dynasty,  its  origin,  iv.  10.     Its  extinction,  467. 

Asochis,  battle  of,  iv.  161. 

Asphaltitesj  lake,  description  of,  i.  552.  Its  bitumen,  how  col- 
lected, 554.    Called  the  lake  of  Lot,  ibid.  Note* 

Assyria^  how  separated  from  Ariana  or  Persia,  i.  14.    Its  divisions, 

,  ^^15,  16.  Cause  of  errors  in  its  geography,  74.  Received  notions 
of  its  history,  77.  Real  history  of  Assyria,  i.  84,  et  seq,  and 
95,  et  seq, 

Ass^riansy  their  characteristics,  i.  54.  Their  transactions  recorded 
in  a  kind  of  picture-writing,  68.  Their  transactions  to  the  reign 
of  Senacherib,  95.  Agreement  of  sacred  and  profane  accounts 
of  his  disaster,  176.     Second  Assyrian  empire,  234. 

Astaborasy  or  Ta&azze,  river,  i.  111. 

AstapuSy  or  white  river,  i.  111.  The  main  component  part  of  the 
Egyptian  Nile,  ibid*    Its  source  still  concealed,  ibid. 

Astronomical  instruments  anciently  found  in  China,  formed  for  the 
latitude  of  Bactra,  iv.  134. 

Astronomy y  practical,  school  of,  at  Alexandria,  ii.  131.  State  of, 
at  diffisrent  periods,  132.  309,  310.  iv.  178. 

Atdantay  wife  of  Attains,  assassinated,  i.  407. 

Athamaniay  king  of,  gained  to  Antiochus,  iii.  288.  The  kingdom 
recovered,  355. 

Athamanians  submit  to  Philip,  iii.  294. 

Athenceusy  a  general  of  Antigonus,  surprises  Petra,  i.  549.  Re^ 
turns  to  Gaza  loaded  with  treasure,  550. 

Athenian  horsemen,  pay  of,  i.  5.  Note,  Of  the  captain,  ibid.  Ex- 
pense of  30,000  foot  and  5000  horse,  ibid. 
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Atheniam  rebel  against  Alexander's  successors,  i.  319.  Why 
oppose  the  execution  of  his  proclamation  for  recalling  exiles, 
S57.  Their  hopes  and  views,  358.  Proceedings,  359.  Their 
animated  decree,  360.  Defeat  the  Beeotians,  repel  Aniipater, 
tod  shut  him  up  in  Lamia,  364.  Their  general,  Leosthenes, 
slain  in  a  sally,  ibid.  Routed  with  their  allies  by  Antipater  at 
Cranon,  366.  Negociation  with  Antipater,  368.  How  misre- 
presented by  Plutarch,  369.  Change  of  government,  370^ 
Death  of  Demosthenes  and  Hyperides,  37  L  Maintain  aristo* 
cracy  in  opposition  to  Pol^sperchon's  edict,  4<39.  Their  dis* 
contents,  ibid.  Revolution  in  favour  of  democracy^  440.  Tried 
by  Polysperchon,  443,  443.  His  execrable  cruelty,  443.  Their 
right  of  suffi-age  limited,  451.  And  liberties  abridged,  ibid. 
Their  servility  to  Demetrius,  son  of  Antigonus,  ii.  53.  55. 
Their  ridiculous  decree,  53.  Their  vile  ingratitude  to  him, 
74.  Joined  to  the  Achaean  league,  479.  Their  supersti- 
tious cruelties  excite  Philip's  resentment,  iii.  149.  Are  pro- 
tected by  Attaliis  and^e  Rhodians,  ibid.  150.  Antiochus's 
negociations  with  them  baffled,  281.  Renew  their  pretensions, 
iv.  62.  Remonstrate  with  the  Rhodians  about  Delos,  63*  Seize 
Oropus,  ^5.  Embassy  to  Rome  to  excuse  ft,  ibid.  Embassy 
to  Mithridates,  210. 

Atkensy  its  population  in  the  time  of  Antipater,  i.  371.  The 
source  and  fountain  of  democracy,  439.  Its  harbours  defended 
against  the  city  by  Cassander,  447*  Surrenders  to  Cassander, 
450.  Is  governed  ten  years  by  Demetrius  Phalereus,  451. 
Extraordinary  proceedings  in,  ii.  52.    Its  harbour  shut  against 

,  Demetrius,  74.  Blockaded  by  him,  80.  Parallel  of  Athens  and 
Rome,  352.  Joins  the  Achaean  league,  479.  Philip's  design 
against,  ill.  161.  Taken  by  Sylla,  iv.  212.  Antony's  extravagant 
proceedings  there,  493. 

AtkaSy  mount,  proposal  respecting,  i.  283. 

Atlas,  mount,  branches  of,  i.  376. 

Aiassa,  the  daughter  of  Cyrus,  i.  326. 

Atraxy  its  fruitless  assault,  iii.  183. 

AtropateSy  the  Mede,  i.  415. 

Aitalusy  Perdiccas's  admiral,  i.  336.     Loses  his  fleet,  403. 

Attains  of  Pergamus,  defeats  the  Gauls,  ii.~26,5.  His  progress  in 
power,  iii.  118.  Joins  his  ships  with  the  Rhodians  against 
fhilip,  139.  Sea-fight  of  Casystd,  140.  His  proceedings  with 
the  Rhodians,  147.  Endeavours  to  raise  Philip  new  enemies, 
151.  Infests  his  possessions  by  sea,  173.  Visits  Sicyon,  199. 
His  death,  202. 

— ^: II.  of  Pergamus,  his  war  with  Prusias,  iv.  49.     Guided  by 

.  Philopoemen,  113.     His  death,  136. 

III.  his  frantic  reign,  iv.  137.     His  death,  138. 


Mtica,  ravages  <^  Philip  in,  iii.  163. 
Attack.     See  Taxila, 
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AiuTf  a  district  in  Mesopotamia,  i.  75.     Fre(]^aeatly  called  Mes- 

sen^^and  Adiaben^,  ibid.      Confounded  with  Assyria  by  ^e 

Romans,  76. 
Auguryy  derision  of,  i.  544% 
Augustus,  confirmed    dominion    of,    iv.   510.     Its   effects,   512. 

Glory  of  his  reign,  513.     His  vassal  kingdoms  and  nominally 

free  cities,  514.     See  Octavitis* 
AutariadiBf  an  lUyrian  tribe,  ii.  56. 
Autolycus,  the  astronomer,  his  treatises,  ii.  132. 
Autematay  or  self-moving  figures,  ancient  treatise  on,  il%  311. 
Avarice,  singular  and  cruel  punishment  of,  iv.  205. 
Aventine,  mount,  its  inhabitants,  ii.  364.    Its  height,  367.    Noit, 

Council  of  Amphictyons  there,  368. 
Axiothea,  queen  of  Nicocles,  her  tragical  stor^,  ii.  19. 
Axumy  a  staple  of  trade,  i.  102.     Ancient  inscriptions  there,  ii. 

503. 
Azab,  or  Saba,  a  staple  of  trade,  i.  113. 
Aziris,  a  beautiful  district  in  Africa,  i.  380.     Greek  colony  there, 

381. 
AzotuSy  or  Ashdodf  a  city  of  Syria,  i.  181.  Length  of  its  blockade, 

187.     Burnt  by  the  Jews,  iv.  55. 


B. 

Babylon,  how  enlarged  and  enriched  by  Nebuchadnezzar,  i.  73. 
Revolution  of,  by  which  it  supplanted  Nineveh,  132.  Nations 
concerned  therein,  ibid.  Becomes  the  capital  of  Assyria,  189. 
Chosen  for  the  seat  of  Alexander's  empire,  235.  How  enlarged 
by  Nebuchadnezzar,  236.  Dimensions,  ibid.  .  How  divided 
within  its  walls,  ibid.  Tower  of  Belus,  237.  How  supplied  with 
food,  238.  The  great  king's  household  not  supplied  from 
ordinary  markets,  238,  239.  Public  granaries,  240.  Its  greatest 
commercial  prosperity,  ibid.  Rich  manufactures,  241.  Vast 
consumption  of  foreign  articles,  242.  Golden  idols,  fallacy  in 
their  amount,  243.  Signets ;  Table  and  personal  luxuries, 
ibid.  Gems  and  dogs  from  northern  India,  244.  Route  to  the 
Mediterranean  sea,  245.  Royal  road,  246.  Maritime  com- 
merce, ibid.  Navigation  up  the  Euphrates  and  Tigris,  247. 
Compared  with  Corinth,  250.  Hie  sick  carried  into  the  squares 
and  public  places  to  receive  the  advice  of  strangers,  ibid.  251. 
Recovered  by  Seleucus,  557.  Invaded  and  plundered  by  De- 
metrius, 560— 562.  Attachment  of  the  inhabitants  to  Seleucus, 
562.     Supplanted  by  Seleucia-Babylonia,  ii.,115. 

Babylonia,  description  of,  i.  89.  Its  great  fertility,  91.  Sacer- 
dotal families  in,  their  authority  how  supported,  105.  Pecu- 
liarities in  the  soil,  and  mode  of  life  of  its  inhabitants,  240. 
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Alexander's  improvements  in,  i.  272.  Agricultural  survey  of,  by 
Alexander,  274.     Ship  races  on  its  rivers,  277.    Battle  in,  iu 
464. 
Babylonian  ][>lain,  Its  revolutions  isuid  successive  capitals,  i.  71. 
Babylonians^  cruelly  treated  by  the  Persians,  i.  67.     Have  their 
history  recorded^  69.     Peculiarities  in  their  mode  of  life,  240. 
Maritime  commerce,  246.     Customs  relative  to  their  extensive 
commerce,  249.     Singular  measure  in  favour  of  Seleucus,  559. 
Rivetted  in  their  attachment,  to  him  by  the  predatory  expe- 
dition of  Demetrius,  .560. 
Bacchiunh  isle  of,  plundered,  iii.  316. 

Bacchus  of  ;Aristides,  a  celebrated  painting,  how  abused  at  the 
sack  t)f  Corinth,  iv.  94.  Sold  for  5000^.  95.  Mummius's  super- 
stition respecting,  ibid. 
Bacchus,  the  ancient,  different  from  the  modem,  ji.  14.  Pomp  and 
procession  of,  143,  144.  The  character'of,  assumed  by  Antonys 
iv.  437-  486.  Who  was  attended  by  a  society,  entitled,  "  Art- 
ists in  the  service  of  Bacchus,  437.  In  this  character  Antony 
declares  hjs  nuptials  with  the  Egyptian  Isis,  486. 
Bactra,  «ome  account  of,  i.  122.  * 

Badrioy  now  inhabited  by  Tartars,  i.  22.  Revolts  from  Antiochus 
Theos,  iu  280.  Connection  with  Mithridates  of  Parthia,  iv. 
115.  State  of  the  kingdom,  ibid*  Greek  kingdom  of,  ex- 
tinguished by  the  Scythians,  133.  Its  eastern  dependencies 
subsist  £ur  later,  134. 
Badakshan,  district  of,  governed  in  modem  times,  by  a  family 

claiming  descent  from  Alexander,  iv.  134. 
Bagdad,  the  great  modern  capital  of  Mesopotamia,  i.  75.    In- 
crease of  grain  in,  84.     Note* 
Bahrein  Islands,  i.  223. 
,  BaiUy,  M.,  iv.  179.    Note^ 
Bajazet,  sultan,  has  12,000  dog-keepers,  i.  244.  Note.    His  title 

of  Ilderim,  how  anticipated,  ii.  242.  Note. 
Baladan,  priest  of  Babylon  assumes  the  sovereignty,  i.  179. 
Balearian  slingers,  ii.  169.  177. 
Btdk,  aera  of  its  foundation,  i.  124.  Note. 
Baltic  supplied  the  Phoenicians  with  amber,  ik  218. 
Barbarians,  use  of  the  word  by  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  i.  279. 
Note. 

i *-^-,  eat  the  bodies  of  the  Greeks  and  Macedonians  who 

died  at  the  siege  of  Pydna,  i.  456. 
Barbary,  part  of  the  ancient  Libya,  i.  376.     The  country  of  the 

Carthaginians,  ii.  164.     Justly  deserves  this  name,  ibid. 
Bared,  sandy  plain  of,  i.  378.     City  of  that  name,  38^.     Taken 
by  Pheretima,  385.    Her  cruelties  there,  ibid.    Its  locality,  390. 
Barcind,  widow  of  Memnon  the  Rhodian  i.  290. 
Bastarna,  a  German  nation,  iii.  409.     Their  disasters,  420,  421. 
Join  Mithridates,  iv.  309.     Submit  to  Octavius,  482. 
roL.  ir.  -  N  N 
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BaHerieSf  floating,  used  at  the  siege  of  Rhodes,  ii.  4f3. 

Batti.£s — at  Actium,  iv.  497.  -Sropus,  iii,  179.  Allia,  ii-  S9(t 
Ancyra,  ii.  463.  Antioch,  iv.  58.  Asculum,  ii.  427.  Asochis, 
iv.  161.  Babylon,  ii.  464.  {teueventum,  ii.  433.  Cahira,-iv.  25L 
Cannae,  iii.  78.  Caph^se,  iii.  8.  Caudine  Forks,  ii.  410.  Circesium, 
i.  200.  Chaaronea,  iv.  21 5r  Charrae',  iv.  359.  Corinth,  iii.  87* 
Corupedion,  ii.  110.  Cranon,  i..366. .  Cremera,  ii.  380.  Cyniius, 
iv.  464,  465.  Damascus,  iv.  147.'  Delphi,  ii.  260.  Gaza,  i.  537» 
Gaurus,  ii.  400.  Halys,  iv.  235.  Himera,  ii.  177.  Ipsus,  ii.  69* 
Kynoscephalae,  i.  367.  iii.  206.  Laris^,  iii.  447.  Leucon,  i.  .382* 
IVlagnesia,  iii.  328.  Mantinaea,  iii.  130. .  Maspha,  iii.  15.  Munda, 
iv.  403.  Nicephorius,  iv.  263.  Nicopolis,  ir.  297.  Nineveh, 
i.  188.  Olympus,  iii.  351.  Orchomenos,  iv.  215.  Panetaicene 
mountains,  i.  489.  Pharsalia,  iv.  376.  Philippi,  iv.  428.  431* 
Pydna,  iii.  487.  Raphia,  ii.  536*  R^^on,  iv.  26.  Scarphaea» 
iv.  82.  Sellasia,  ii.*  494.  Sifis,  ii.  423.  Teleboas,  iv.  274. 
Thapsus,  iv.  402.  Thurium,  iv.  214.  Ticinus,  iii.  77.  Tigra- 
nocerta,  iv.  261.  Tigris,  ii.  520.  Trasimenus,  iii.  78.  Trdbia/ 
iii.  77.     Zama,  iii.  1 10.     Ziela,  iv.  402. 

Battus,  at  the  exhortation  of  th^  Delphic  or^le,  founds  a  Gre€4 
colony  in  Africa,  i.  379,  et  seq* 

BgMue  II.  the  happy,  i.  381. 

UI.  son  of  Arcesilaus,  i.  383. 

-IV.i.384. 

Beariy  large,  growing  near  Alexandria  in  I^gypt,  ii.  $39. 

Beat^orty  Capt.  i.  12.     Note, 

Beery  when  nrst  used,  i.  145. 

Beledulgeridy  or,  the  land  of  dates,  p^rt  o£  the  anci^it  Libya,  L 
376,  and  Note.  f 

Belesys  the  Babylonian,  and  Arbaces  the  Mede,  their  conspiracy, 
how  resembling  the  history  of  Cyaxares  and  Nebopolassar, 
i.  18§.    . 

Belgce,  iv.  347,  348.     See  Gauls. 

Belgins,  thp  Gallic  chief,  ravages  Macedon,  ii.  252^ 

Belskazzary  considered  to  be  the  sami^  person  as  Iiabynetus, 
i.  233. 

Belusy  temple  Qf,  i.  337. 

Beneventuniy  battle  of,  ii.  433,  4^-  S^e  of  the  wox  precediag 
it,  432,  433.     Its  consequences,  434. 

Berenidy  wife  of  Ptolemy  Soter,  ii.  9S*  Her  sQn  raised  to  the 
thfone  in  his  father's  lifetime,  ibid. 

m ,  daughter  to  Ptotemy  Philadelphus,  married  to  Anti- 

ochu§  Theo^,  ii.  281.     Murdered,  283. 

daughter  <^  Magas,  married  tp  the  ^oo  of  Ptolemy 


Philadelphus,  ii«  284 
BerenicSy  daughter  tq  Lathyru§,  married  to  Alexander  IL,  iv.  172. 
: ,  daughter  po  Aule^,  TO$rrj(?d  t^  Splfi^JW  Cyl^omptfifi^ 
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IV.  $45.    AM  to  Anchelaus  the  Capp&doctUn,  ibid.    Ui^  dealihi 
S46. 

iBerenicd,  or  Bernicy  city  of,  i.  38^. 

•-^ i-,  Panchrysos,  the  goid^  mines  thei^^  i.  346.  Described) 

ii*  293. 

Berosusy  shameless  Actions  of,  i.  69*  Account  of,  ii^  3^4^  Hk 
Babylonian  history,  325. 

Bessiy  a  tribe  of  Thracians,  ij.  24?3. 

Beihsheafif  on  the  Jordan,  aflerwaids  Scythdpolis,  i.  58. 

Bibutus^  proconsul  in  l^rria,  his  sons  rnvrdered,  iv.  371. 

Bijore,  Cbstrict  of,  contained  a  tribe  which  boasted  their  descent 
from  Alexander  the  Great,  iv.  134. 

Bion  «nd  Moschus,  iii.  103,  104.  iv.  176. 

Birdsy  peculiarity  in  crook-billed,  i.  S2.    NoU. 

Bithynia^  new  kingdom  of,  ii.  235.  State  of,  iv.  41>  113«  Be- 
queathed by  Nicomedes  IIL  to  the  JElomans,  239.  The  gift 
intercepted  by  Mithridates,  240. 

BitujHRny  where  collected,  i.^  553,  55^ 

Bocharty  M.  his  inestimable  labours,  i.  2\%     Note* 

Body-guards  of  Alexander,  u  296,  297. 

Bceotitty  factions  in,  iii.  223.  Assassination  of  the  A<iman  pribtor> 
ibid.     Romans  robbed  and  murdered,  225. 

Bceetians  defeated  by  the  Athenians,  i.  363.  Tlieir  proliigacy,  iis 
56.     Antiochus's  negociations  with,  baffled,  231. 

Bohemiay  name  of,  whence  derived,  2*  247* 

Bolisy  the  Cretan,  his  cunning,  u*  547^  ^t  sep 

BomilcAf^  the  Carthaginian  generid,  his  per&dy,  ii.  187.  204.  ttk 
conspiracy  against  the  Carthaginian  gcrvenunent,  its  causes  aixd 
issue,  203-^206*  His  punishment,  206*  His  cowardice  at 
Syracuse,  iii.  lOG* 

Bootan  described,  i.  56.     Note* 

Borsippa,  celebrated  for  its  manufactures,  i.  24l* 

Bosporusy  Thracian,  naval  victory  there,  i.  449* 

Bradi^Uesy  prietor,.  assaseanated,  iii«  22^ 

Brassy  vast  magazines  of,  in  the  cities  of  Betah  and  Berothai,  i.  80. 
■,  Corinthian,  origin  of,  iv,  92. 

BrennttSy  the  Gallic  chief^  invades  Macedon  and  Greece,  li.  252^ 
et  seq.  Defeats  the  Romans  near  AIIia>  390«  His  dishonesty, 
395.- 

Britaiuy  ^ts  tin  imported  iitto  Asia  and  Egypt^  i^  99.  217*  In- 
vaded by  Julius  Caesar,  iv«  S50^  Expedition  against,  planned 
by  Octavius,  480. 

Bruce,  Mr*  the  Abyssinian  traveller,  i.  64*  Note^  ii.  262*  Note.  502. 
Note.  Not  well  acqoamted  whh  ancient  history,  i.  64.  Note* 
Remark  on  his  fteteoding  to  the  discovery  of  the  sources  of 
the  Nile,  111.  Note*  His  information  the  more  interesting 
from  its  agreement  with  that  of  books  which  had  not  faHesi 
Into  his  hands,  Hi. 
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Bruce,  Mr,  cited,  i*  102.  Note.  106.  Note.  170.  Note. 
Bruchioriy  sea-fight  in  the  harbour  of,  iv.  385.     Burning  of  the 

noble  Library  there,  ibid.  386. 
Brundusiumy  surrendered  to  the  Romans,  ii.  438. 
Brute-xioorshipy  in  £g3rpt,  i.  151.    Its  antiquity  and  origm,.  152. 

Ingenious  conjecture  respecting,  Hid*  Note. 
Brutiiy  who  they  were,  ii.  152.  156. 
Brutus,  the  elder,  ii.  374. 

— — — ,  Junius,  sacks  two  towns  of  the  Vestini,  ii.  409. 
,  Marcus,  at  the  head  of  the  conspiracy  against  Csesar,  iv. 

406.    His  character,  ibid.  407.     A  pupil  of  Cato,  407.    His 

cruel  exactions  in  the  East,  423.   Death  at  the  second  battle  of 

Philippi,  431. 

-,  Decimus,  a  chief  conspirator  in  the  assassination  of  Cassar, 


ir.  407.  His  character,  ibid.  408.  Named,  with  Antoiw,  ex- 
ecutor of  Ceesar's  will,  408.  And  his  second  heir,  ibid.  Drawn 
into  the  conspiracy,  ilfid.  Commands  in  Cisalpine  Gaul,  412. 
Besieged  in  Mutina  by  Antony,  414.  Breach  with  Octavius, 
415.    Murdered  at  Acjuileia,  416. 

Bubastus,  in  Egypt,  festival  of,  i.  155. 

Bucephalia,  city  of,  i.  26,  27. 

Buffoons  employed  to  announce  victories,  i.  428.  ii.  27. 

Bukel,  Charles,  statue  erected  to  bim,  for  his  discovery  of  curing 
herrings,  i.  145. 

Bull,  the  universal  worship  of,  in  Egypt,  i.  153. 

Burning-glasses  of  Archimedes,  iii.  94.  Note. 
'  Byzantium,  sea-fight  off,  i.  448.  Ccnnpared  with  Lysimachia,  ii.  58. 

Byzantines  and  Rhodians,  commercial  war  between,  ii^  540. 

Byzatium,    territory  of,  in  Africa,  ii.  164,  165.     Origin  of  its 
name,  164.  Note.    How  cultivated,  166.  Note. 


Caaba,  the  temple  of,  the  ancient  resort  of  the  Sabaean  merchants, 
i.  46*  Note.    IdoU  in,  ibid. 

Cabbala,  of  the  Jews,  what,  ii.  328. 

Cabbdists,  teachers  among  the  Jews,  ii.  329. 

Cabira,  a  strong-hold  in  Pontus,  iv.  250.'    Battle  of,  251. 

Cabul,  or  Alexandria,  the  high  lands  surrounding,  of  great  com- 
mercial importance,  i«  25.  Mode  of  irrigation  in,  87*  Note. 
Root  of  this  powerful  kingdom,  258. 

Cadiz,  or  Tartessus,  i.  214. 

Ccelian  hill,  its  bright,  ii.  367.  Note, 

Palncs,  nfiount,  by  whom  inhabited,  ii.  364. 

Canina,  king  of,  slain  by  Romulus,  ii.  360.  His  spoils  taken  and 
consecrated  to  Jupjter,  ibid. 

CiESAR,  Julius,  his  first  memorable  public  service,  iv,  243.  Returns 
from  his  province  in  Spain^  338.    His  ddbts,  how  contacted, 
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iv»  3S8.  Obtains  the  confirmation  of  all  Pompey'g  acts  and  ar- 
rangements, 340.  His  appointment  to  the  governnient  of  both 
Gduls  for  five  years,  ibid.  His  wars  in  Gaul,.  346.  His  views, 
365.  373.  Passes  the  Rubicon,  375.  Enters  Rome,  ibid.  Beats 
Pompey  at  Pharsalia,  376.  Arrives  at  Alexandria  in  pursuit  of 
him,  379.  Requires  Ptolemy  and  Cleopatra  to  submit  to  his 
arbitration,  381.  Cleopatra's  nocturnal  visit  to  him,  382. 
Fruits  of  that  amour,  ibid.  War  with  the  Alexandrians,  383. 
His  sea-fight  in  the  harbour  of  Bruchion,  385.  His  presence 
of  mind  when  the  army  was  deprived  of  fresh  water,  389. 
Again  fights  at  sea  to  protect  a  convoy  with  reinforcements, 
ibid.  Another  sea  fight,  390.  Caesar's  danger  in  assaulting  the 
Heptastadium  or  light-house  at  Rhodes,  392.  Receives  rein- 
forcements from  Mithridates  and  Antipas,  395.  His  total  de- 
feat of  the  Egyptians,  397.  Submission  of  the  Alexandrians 
to  him,  398.  His  long  stay  among  them,  ibid.  His  enemies' 
thereby  gain  strength,  401.  His  victories  at  Zela,  402;  at 
Thapsus,  ibid  ;  and  Munda,  4!i03.  His  return  to  Rome,  ibid.  His 
pomp  and  magnificence^  ibid.  Distributes  100/.  to  every  legionary 
soldier,  404<.  His  patronage  of  the  arts  and  of  literature,  ibid.  Re- 
forms the  Roman  calendar,  ibid.  His  ostentation  of  power  pro- 
vokes his  assassination  by  a  conspiracy  of  sixty  senators,  ibid. 
405.  See  BnUus,  Marcus  and  Decimus ;  and  Conspirators 
against  Ccesar. 

CcBsarion,  son  of  Caesar,  by  Cleopatra  III.,  iv.  382.   Invested  with 
the  kingdom  of  Egypt,  487.     With  the  manly  gown,  504. 

Calabriy  or  Messapians,  ii.  153. 

CalatiSf  long  besieged  by  Lysimachus,  i.  533. 

Calderon,  ii.  125. 

Calendar,  Roman,  reformed  by  Caesar,  iv.  404. 

Callasy  an  officer  of  Cassander's,  i.  455. 

Calliasy  the  historian,  ii.  230. 

Callicrates,  his  bad  character,  iv.  67.  Discord  between  him  and 
Menalcidas,  68.     His  death,  71.  ;     • 

CaUimacJiusy  the  poet,  ii.  302.     His  works  and  their  remains,  ibid. 
•  303.     Remarkable  saying  of,  302. 

— — — ,  the  engineer,  iv.  255.  275. 

Calliouy  city  of,  how  situate,  ii.  258.  Taken  by  the  Gauls,  ibid. 
and  dreadful  enormities  committed  in  the  valley  by  them,  ibid. ' 
259. 

Callinypaxa,  or  CanogCy  a  rich  staple  on  the  Ganges,  ii.  59. 

Calmouksy  i.  23.     Note. 

Cambylusy  it.  547,  et  sea. 

Cambysesy  successor  of  Cyrus,  his  despotism,  i.  QQ.  Adds  Egypt 
to  the  Persian  empire,  219.  234. 

Cameirus y. A  city  of  Rhodes,  ii.  34. 

CamiUuSy  his  mine  at  the  siege  of  Veii,  ii.  382. 
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CamiUuSi  MarctUy  dictator,  delivers  Rome  from  tlie  Gauli^  &  Sdl^ 
His  triumph,  403. 

^ y  LtLciusy  qudls  th«  rebellion  of  tlie  Latins  and  €ampanians„ 

ii.  4f03. 

Campania^  delightful  district  of,  ii.  358:.  Twelve  TuacaA  co^^Haies, 
in,  ibid.  - 

Campaniam  assist  the  Latins  in  their  rebellion,  ii.  402.  A  legion, 
oiy  massacres  tl^  Rhegiaos,  422 

Campus  Martiusy  ii.  373. 

Camus  y  M»  i.  82.     Note. 

CanaaniteSf  who  they  were,  u  118. 

Canal  between  the  Red  Sea  and  Mediterranei^  accouaat  of,  ii..  293.. 

Canariesy  or  Fortunate  Isles,  ii.  164. 

Candahavy  or  Alexandria,  i.  24<,  25.  258. 

Candysy  or  robe  of  honour,  described,  iv.  121. 

Caney  fbrmeriy  the  badge  of  a  gentlanap,  i.  252-  N^1».»  SayiBg 
of  Addison  respecting,  now  obsolete,  ibid* 

Cannay  battle  of,  iii.  78. 

Canopusy  city  of,  contiguous  to  Aboukir,  u  153.. 

Cape  of  Good  Ho^e,  first  passage  of,  L  225. 

CaphyxBy  ia  Arcaoia,  battle  of,  iii.  8.    Th/e  Achsrans  de&ated%;  ^ 

Camioly  Roman,  its  origin,  ii.  367.  Cause  of  its^  wonderful  en-, 
largement,.  368.  Its  descripticoi  and  admired  strength,  ikid., 
394*.  396.  Saved  from  the  Gauls  by  the  valour  of  Maccus 
Melius,  395. 

Capitoline  hiUy  by  whom  inhabited,  ii.  36C  Its  hetgh4i,  367*  Note.^ 

Cappadociay  the  Greater  and  Lesser,  history  oSy  u  326.  Resources 
of  the  Greater,  327.  Conquered  by  Perdiccas  suad  Eumenes, 
330.  Cruel  treatment  of  the  Satrap  and  his  family,  ibid*  New 
kingdom  of,  ii«  235^  State  of  under  Ari^athes  VI.  iv.  41., 
Parricidal  murders  of  Laodice,  queen  regent,  14>1.  Defeats  the» 
machinations  of  her  brother  Mithridates,  191.  Extinction  of 
the  roj^  line^  li94k  Laodice  sends  a  suppositlious  son  to  Rome 
to  claim  the  kingdom,  195.  Ariobaczanes  chosen  king,  196.. 
Sylla  sent  from  Rome  to  secure  his  accession,  ibid*  Invaded 
by  Tigranes  and  300,000  of  its.  inhabitants,  carried  into  Ar-. 
menia,  239)^ 

Cappadociay  Seleucian,  tract  of  country  so  csdied,  ii..74.. 

Cavpadocians  declared  iree.  by  the  Romans,  iv,.  196;.  Reject  the- 
favour,  and  why,  ibid, 

Capuay  o^Vultaunus,  itsloeajity  and  founders,  ii.  358.  Surprised; 
and  occupied  by  the  Samnites,  398.    Its  character,  iiiw  79*, 

CapuanSy  remarkable  change  in  their  charactej^,  ii.  398.  Surrender 
weiir  persons  and  territory  to  tibe  Romans,  399.  - 

Caravans,  the  military  roads  of  Asia  frequented  by,  L  31.  Whole 
extent  of  their  route  through  Asia,  34j.  Importance  of  caro^^an 
commerce,  85.  1 15.  Note,.  Cerem^H^ies  on  ther  arrival  of  tbp 
Abyssinian  caravans,  116.     Trade  of,  in  Africa,  ii.  167. 
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KUtrdiay  a  small  ckjr  hi' Thrace,  its  party  disputes  embroil  the  afah-s 
of  the  empire,  i.  412. 

Carta,  Philip's  conquests  in,  iii.  146. 

Carmania,  or  Kerman,  desert  of,  i.  17,  and  Note, 

Cameades,  head  of  the  academic  school,  ii.66.  Sent  as  an  am<*' 
bassador  to  Rome,  ibid.     High  eulogy  of,  ibid.     • 

Carrha,  in  Mesopotamia,  strong  hold  of,  i.  557» 

Carseoliy  a  Roman  colony,  ii.  414. 

Carthage,  founded  by  the  Phoenicians,  i.  214.  State  of,  in  the 
time  of  Alexander,  262,  The  proper  domain  of,  377.  State  of,  in 
the  time  of  Agathocles,  of  Syracuse,  ii.  164.  Zeugitana  and 
Byzatium,  165.  Lybia  and  the  Syrtic  region,  166.  Its  ter- 
ritory and  dominion,  167?  ^  seq^  Its  military  force,  168, 
Situation  and  dei^nces  of  the  capital,  170.  Sensations  there 
on  the  invasion  of  Agathocles,  185.  Domestic  troops  de* 
feated,  186.  Its  government,  the  key  to  its  future  history,  204 
Corruptions  thereof,  205.  State  of,  at  the  period  of  the  con- 
quest of  Italy  by  the  Romans,  440.  Usurpations  in  Sicily, 
ibid.  Famous  treaty  of  commerce  between  Carthage  and 
Rome,  446.  Wars  with  Rome,  iii,  73.  iv.  93,  94,  Rebuilt  in  the 
same  year  with  Corinth,  93. 

Carthaginians  save  Agrigentum  from  Agathocles,  ii.  173,  Oppose 
him  unsuccessfully  under  Deinocrates,  ibid.  Their  preparations 
an.d  loss  of  their  sacred  band,  174,  175.  Their  domestic  strength 
irt  the  invasion  of  Agathocles,  186,  Their  superstitions,  188. 
Hamilcar  taken  prisoner  before  Syracuse,  191,  His  head  dis- 
played to  the  Carthaginians,  193.  Defeat  Agathocles  before 
Carthage,  215.  Conflagration  of  their  camp,  216.  Their  treaty 
with  him,  222.  Dispute  the  possession  of  Messen^  ^ith  the 
Romans,  444.  Invade  Italy  under  Hannibal,  iiiL  79.  Sfend  re- 
lief to  Syracuse,  99.  Battle  of  Zama,  110.  Peace,  its  con- 
ditions, 113. 

Carthaginian  youths,  patriotism  of  two,  i.  387,  388. 

Cassander,  son  of  Antipater,  appointed  to  command  thi  equestrian 
comipanions^  i.  417.  Detects  the  dangerous  designs  of  Anti- 
gonus,  419,  420.  His  character  and  views,  431.  flis  intrigue 
with  Eurydice,  ibid.  Measures  for  maintaining  his  power  in 
Europe,  432.  Applies  to  Antigonus  in  Asia,  433.  Obtains 
succours  from  Antigonus,  435.  Defends  the  harbours  of  Athens  , 
against  the  city,  447.  Which  surrenders  to  him,  450.  Revenges 
the  murder  of  Arrhidiaius  and  Eurydice,  455.  Marries  Philip's 
daughter  Thessalonica,  457.  Builds  Cassandria  and  restores 
Thebes,  458.  Arraigned  by  Antigonus  before  the  Macedonian 
camp,  528.  Grains  the  son  of  Polysperchon,  529i  Procures 
the  murder  of  Alexander  iEgus  and  his  mother  Rbxana,  if. 
%  3.  Rejects  the  title  of  king,  and  why,  27.  Being  Re- 
fused peace  from  Antigonus,  applies  to  Lysimachus,  Seleucus, 
and  Ptolemy,  36.     Sends   Pleistarchus  to  reinforce  the  con- 
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federates,  who  is  shipwrecked,  67.    Dies  of  the  dropsj,  and 

tragic  events  in  his  family,  81,  82. 
CassandriOf  its  situation  and  founder,  i.  458.    Arose  on  the  ixuds 

of  Potidsa,  ibi(L  , 
CassitevideSi  or  Scilly  Islands,  where  situated,  i.  217.    Phcenicians 

endeavour  to  conceal  their  trade  thither,  ibid* 
Cassiusy  CaiuSf  defends  Syria  against  the  Parthians,  iv.  366.    His 

intention  to  assassinate  Caesar  in  Cilicia,  406*    How  frustrated, 

ibid^   A  chief  conspiratot-  with  the  Bruti  in  his  assassination  at 

Rome,  406.   His  cruel  exactions  in  the  East,  42S.    Reviews  the 

army  with  Brutus,  42f).     Slain  at  Phillppi,  428. 
Castle  oflndcHencey  of  Demetrius  I.  Soter,  iv.  45. 
Casyste^  or  Tchesmcy  sea-fight  of,  iii.  140.     Its  consequences^  144. 
Cataphalky  moveable,  i.  404.    Its  mechaniam,  404,  405. 
CataphractSy  or  cuirassiers,  Parthian,  iv.  118.    Their  resemblance 

to  the  chivalrous  warriors  of  the  middle  ages,  118,  119. 
CatOy  the  censor,  espouses  the  interests  of  the  Rhodians^  iii.  508. 
,  the  vounger,  submits  from  duty  to  his  country,  to  be  em- 
ployed m  aii  act  of  robbery,  iv.  3t42.    Stabs  himself  in  Udca, 

403. 
CatSy  veneration  of  the  Egyptians  for,  iv.  369. 
CatuUuSy  cited,  ii.  285.  Note.    460.  Note. 
Caiulusy  Lutatiusy  his  decisive  naval  victory,  ii.  452. 
Caubtd*     See  CabtU, 
Caucasusy  i.  20,  21.  Note,    Variety  of  languages  inr,  iv.  189.    Its 

cause,  190. 
Caudine  Forks,  two  Roman  legions  pass  under  the  yoke,  iu  410. 

Retaliated,  411. 
Cavahvy  not  used  by  the  Greeks  till  five  centuries  after  the  war 

ofTVoy,  i.  140. 
Cavesy  resembling  those  near  Persepolis,  i.  475. 
Caylusy  Count,  criticised,  i.  405.  Note. 
CeltBfKBy  in  Phrygia,  rich  district  of,  i.  348.  526. 
Celtsy  iv.  347,  348. 
and  Gauls,  difference  between  these  words  reconciled,  ii.244. 

Note.    And  see  Gauls. 
Census  at  Rome  by  order  of  Serviu&  Tullius,  account  of,  ii.  371* 

Second  census^  440. 
Centumvirate  of  Carthage,  what,  ii.  205. 
Centuriata.     See  Comitia. 

Cephalknia  taken  possession  of  by  the  Romans,  iii.  360. 
Cercasoruniy  site  of  the  antient  city  of,  i.  141. 
Ceres^  festival  of,  altered  for  D>emetnus,  ii.  55y  56.     Scene  of 

fictions,  concerning,  159.   Legend  of,  among  the  Sicilians,  183. 
Cestrosphendoney  a  missile  weapon,  uniting  the  powers  of  the  dart 

and  the  sling,  iii.  451. 
CeteuSy  an  officer  in  the  Indian  auxiliaries,  i.  493.     His  wives  dis* 

pute  the  honour  of  being  burnt  on  his  funeral  pile,  494. 
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Ceylon^  or  Taprobana,  its  spices  an  early  object  of  traffic,  i.  1 18. 

Chceronea,  battle  of,  iv.  215. 

Chalcedony  battles  of,  iv.  243. 

Chalcisy  surprise- of,  iii.  160. 

Chaldceansy  who  they  were,  i.  60.  Whence  they  came,  61.  Why 
their  name  extended  to  Scythians  in  general,  ibid.  Their  pro- 
ficiency in  astronomy,  71.  The  name  bestowed  on  the  followers 
of  Nebuchadnezzar,  197,  198. 

. ',  of  Gerra,  their  commerce  and  opulence,  i.  247,  248.    , 

Chali/bon,  the  modern  Aleppo,  ii.  525. 

CAawwaw,  a  Syrian  of  note,  IV.  464.  ^ 

Charaxy  a  sea-port  on  the  Great  Syrtis,  contraband  trade  of  the 
Carthi^inians  thither,  i.  395. 

Charesy  the  celebrated  Rhodian  sculptor,  ii.  49.  510. 

Charilaus  and  Nymphiusy  their  address  in  saving  Palsepolis,  ii.  406. 

Charioty  colossal,  for  conveying  the  remains  of  Alexander  to  the 
temple  of  Jupiter  Hammon,  described,  i.  404,  405. 

Charles  II.  anecdote  respecting,  i.  67.  Note. 

■  V.  of  Germany,  edict  of,  i.  145. 

Charopsy  the  Epirot,  his  calumnies  against  his  countrymen,  iii.  455. 

Charrie,  battle  of,  iv.  359. 

Cheapness  of  living  in  the  time  of  Servius  Tullius,  ii.  372.  Note. 

Chelonisy  daughter  of  Leonidas,  ii.  481. 

Chendiy  near  the  ancient  Meroe,  i.  108.  Note. 

Chersonesusy  Syrian,  how  situate,  ii.  94. 

-. — ,  Taurica,  iv.  307. 

Chequer  order  of  battle  among  the  Romans,  ii.  383. 

Children  eaten  by  the  Gauls,  ii.  258. 

Chiliarchy  office  of,  ii.  156. 

Chinese  Tartaryy  ascent  to,  i.  23.  Note. 

Chiomaray  wife  to  a  Gallic  chief,  exploit  of,  iii.  352. 

Choanoy  rich  district  of,  i.  474.  .   . 

Chouans  of  France,  the  Maccabees  compared  with,  iv.  11.  Note. 

Christian  revelation  foreseen  by  Socrates,  iv.  334.  Note. 

Chryscy  Mithridates's  fleet  captured  at,  iv.  249. 

Chrysippusy  a  historian  in  the  time  of  Philopator,  ii.  568. 

Cicero  discovers  the  tomb  of  Archimedes,  iii.  102.  Professes  to 
imitate  Pansetius's  now  lost  work  on  <*  Offices,"  iv.  177.  Rea- 
sons for  his  supporting  Pompey,  291.  His  love  of  fame,  292. 
His  account  of  Pompey's  proceedings  in  Jerusalem,  330,  et  seq. 
His  extraordinary  foresight,  332.  Reflections  on  his  remarks 
on  the  Jews,  332,  et.se^.  Banished  by  Clodius,  342.  Recalled 
by  Pompey,  351.  Cicero's  support  of  him  in  consequence, 
iUd.  Cicero  proconsul  in  Cilicia,  367*  A  friend  to  liberty, 
412.     Sacrificed  to  the  ruthless  vengeance  of  Antony,  419, 

Ciceroy  cited,  i.  126.  Note.  ii.  386.  Note.  396.  Note.  iv.  331. 
Note.     342.  Note.     516.  Note. 

Cineasy  Pyrrhus's  lieutenant  and  friend,  ii.  419.  426. 
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Cinnamon,  early  commerce  in,  k  221.  Note* 

Cinypsy  river,  i.  378.     District  of,  its  ferdlity,  ibid. 

Circesium,  or  Carchemish,  taken  by  Necos,  u  195«  Slltde  of,  bet 
tween  Nebuchadnezzar  and  Necos,  200; 

Circus,  Roman,  ii.  366. 

CitronSf  called  Hesperian  apples  among  the  Lybians,  ii.  S9(X 

Cius,  commercial  republic  of,  iii.  138.     Treacherously  gained  by 
Philip,  ibid, 
-0  Clnrium,  a  strong  hold  of  the  Arcadians,  iii«  7; 

Claudian,  cited,  i.  19t  Note^^    ii.  369,  Note,     iii.  95,  Note, 

Cleanthes,  the  stoic,  ii.  309.. 

Clearehmy  the  historian,  character  of,  ii;  321 « 

Cleomenesy  Alexander's  intendant-general  in  Egypt,  i.  50-  His 
cruel  artifices  for  raising  money,  ibid^  51.  Murdered  by 
Ptolemy,  322, 

Cleomenes,  king  of  Sparta,  encouraged  to  make  war  cm  Achaia, 
ii.  482.  Causes  of  the  first  successes  of  the  war,  483;  Gains 
great  advantages  by  the  help  of  Ptolemy  Euergetes,  487.  Sur- 
prises Megalopolis,  492,  His  defeat  at  Sellasia,  and  flight,  498, 
Escapes  to  Egypt,  ibid.    His  death,  508> 

Cleopatra,  Alexander's  sister,  i.  291,.  Is  proposed  in  marriage  to 
Perdiccas,  334.  .Prevents  Eumenes  from  fighting  Antipater, 
417.    Her  murder,  how  occasioned,  ii.  5^ 

Cleopatra  I.  daughter  to  Antiochus  and  mother  of  Philometor, 
iii.  363.  428. 

.»  ',  wife  of  Demetrius  II,  marries  his  younger  brother, 

iv.  125.     Her  intrigues  and  death>  150,  151. 

II.  wife  of  Physcon,  mounts  the  throne^  iv,  144.     Hep 


general  defeated,  145.     She  flies,  146*.    Mother  to  Lathyrus, 
163.  170. 

HI.  daughter   to  Auletes,  iv.  370.     Married  to  her 


brother  Ptolemy  XII.  ibid.  Expelled  Egypt,  and  her  re- 
turn opposed  by  Ptolemy,  372.  Her  character,  381.  HeiS 
amorous  visit  to  Caesar  in  Uie  night,  382^  Fruits  of  that  meet- 
ing, ibid.  Detains  Caesar  in  Alexandria,  399.  Associated 
with  Ptolemy  junior,  and  left  sovereign  of  Egypt  and  Cyprus,, 
ibid.  Has  three  Roman  legioiis  to  support  her  authority,, 
ibid.  Her  conduct,  425*  Assumes  the  character  of  Venus, 
and  sails  up  the  Cydmis,.to  Tarsus,  to  meet  Antony,  438.  Her 
cruelties,  ibid.  Governs  Antony  by  her  artifices,  486*  War 
declared  against  her  by  the  Romans,  487^  Her  treachery  to 
Antony  after  the  battle  of  Actium,  505.  Visited  by  Octavius, 
507=.    Her  death,  508; 

■y  wife  of  Cyzicenus,,  horrid  execution  of,  iv.  155. 


Climate,  signal  instiance  of  its  effects^  ii.  398. 
Cloaca  Maxima,  by  whom  constructed,  ii.  366.     Expense  of  re 
pairing  it^  and  present  state,  ibid.  Note. 
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CioeHa^  betrotlied  to  Octavntsiy  iv.  4<5&r 
Clodms)  the  tribune,  iv.  34*2.     Banishes  Cicero,  ibid. 
Clothings  arts  subservient  to  its  production^  L  146,  ]47- 
dusitwiy  a  city  ef  Tuscany,  ii.  387.    Its  inhabitants  required  ta 

resign  their  lands,  388« 
Cluverius  criticised,  ii.  356.  Note, 
Clvpeus  and  Scuizwt,  distinction  between,  ii.  3S^ 
C^us,  the  Macedonian  admiral,  i.  366.     Appointed  governor  of 

Lydia  and  the  Greek  sea-ports,   414.     Driven  from  Asia  by 

Ajitigontis,  433.     Commands  Polysperchon's  fleet,  448.     J>e-^ 

feated  in  the  battle  of  Byzantium^  ibid.    Flies,  ^nd  i^  murdered, 

450. 
Coats  of  arms  worn  by  the  Gauls,  ii,  251, 
Cobi,     See  Shamo^ 

'Cochineal,  early  commerce  m,  i.  147- 
Ccele-Syriay  its  inland  situation,  i.  205. 
Coins,  beautiful,  of  the  Seleucids^  i.  560>    Description  of  Roma£( 

coins,  ii.  372.  Note..  438,  439,  md  Note, 
Cdlchis^  rebellion  i%  iv«  232,. 
CoUatittuSy  ii.  374,. 
Colonies,  those  of  the  Romans,  ii.  405.  414.      Their  nxunber  in 

Italy,  415.  439,  440.     See  Greek  colonies^ 
Colossus  of  Rhodes,  thrown  down  by  an  earthquake,  ii.  509.'    Ar- 
tificer of,  510,    Its  histcwy,  i^vd.  512,  513w 
Colours,  brilliant,  anciently  used  in  dyeing,  i^  146. 
Coma  Berenices  explained,  ii.  459,  460,  Note*' 
Comana,  a  city  of  Pontus,  iv.  233.  319. 
Comwrus,  harbour  of,  iv»  496, 
Camedyj  its  distinctions,^  ii,  124.     Character  of  the  new  comedv. 

125.  " 

Carrdnius:,  Pontius,  his  patriotism,  ii.  394. 
Comities  at  Rome,  ii.  372.  et  seq. 
Commerce,  history  of,  i.  98.  et  seq.  218.  et  seq.     Its  most  prpsp^-* 

ous  period,  245.  Treaty  of,  between  Carthage  and  Rome,  ii.  44i6, 
Commercial  war  between  the  Byzantines  and  Rhodians,  ii.  540* 
Companions,  who  they  were,  i.  295.    How  divided,  296*   Different 

meaning  of  the  term  under  Alexander's  successors^  49L  ^ote* 
Con^italia,  festival  of,  iL  369; 
Ctman  of  Samos  gave  name,  to  the  seven  stars  near  the  tail  of  Leo, 

ii..460.  A^o^.     Praised  by  Archimedes,  iv.  177    Note. 
Conspirators  against  Caesar^  their  character  and  views,  iv.  406— 

4€&.     llieir  instruments  and  opponent»j  408^  409. 
Conper-mines,  abounded  in  the  neighbourhood  of  die  Tigris,^  i.  80, 

Several  of  them  wrought  in  the  present  day,,  ibid. 
Coprates,  passage  of,  i.  473 
Coroyra,  given  to;  Demetrius,  as  a  dower  to  Agatliocles.'s  daughter^;^ 

ii;.89.     Taken  by  Octaviusj.  iv.  495. 
Cc2/£?j^en4JLuenllufl>  proceadipi^s  there,  iy.  269. 
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Corinihy  compared  with  Babylon,  i.  250.  Surprised  by  Antigonus, 
ii.  274.  Joins  the  Achaean  league,  472.  Convention  at,  iii.  18. 
Proceedings  of  the  Roman  commissioners  there,  iv.  77-  And 
outrages  committed,  ihid.  Battle  of  Corinth,  87.  Abounded  in 
courtezans,  88.  Antiquity,  celebrity,  and  actual  state  of  the 
city,  89,  90.  Sacked  by  Mummius,  91. 
,  Corinthiansy  their  ingenuity^  manufactures,  and  inventions,  iv.  90. 

Com,  extraordinary  crops  of,  in  Egypt,  i.  91.  Note,  Early  har- 
vest of,  in  Africa,  192.  Annual  quantity  imported  into  Rome, 
iv'.  285.  Consumed  there  in  four  months,  510.  Consumed 
annually  in  London,  ibid.  Note,  Importance  of  great  magazines 
of  com  in  ancient  times,  519. 

Comeliusy  consul,  his  victory  in  Samnium,  ii.  401. 

Corntvally  trade  of  the  Phoenicians  to,  for  tin,  i.  217. 

Coronation  festival  of  Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  ii.  142 — 146.  In- 
ferences firom  it,  ibid,  147.  * 

Corporations  of  trades  established  at  Rome,  ii.  368. 

Corsica,  one  of  the  principal  granaries  of  Rome,  iv.  452.  , 

Corupedion,  an  obscure  place  in  Hellespontian  Phrygia,  ii.  108. 
The  memorable  scene  of  the  last  combat  among  Alexander's 
companions,  ibid, 

Corviy  or  grappling  machines,  described,  ii.  450. 

Cornells,  sea-fight  near,  iii.  SOS. 

Cos,  population  of,  i.  25.  Note,  Rich  treasure  there,  seized  by 
Mithridates,  iv.  315,  316. 

Cosa,  a  Roman  colony,  ii.  439. 

Cosmas  Indicopleiistes,  ii.  503. 

Cossceans,  robbers  bordering  on  Media,  i.  28.  and  Note,     Their 
character  and  mode  of  life,  474.    Harass  Antigonus's  troops  in 
'  their  march  to  Media,  475. 

Cotta,  consul,  sent  against  Mithridates,  iv.  241.  Defeated  at 
Chalcedon,  242.  LucuUus's  generous  resolution  in  his  favour, 
245. 

Couriers,  Asiatic,  the  usual  rate  of,  i.  424. 

Courtezans,  abounded  most  in  staples  of  trade,  i.  175.  and  iv.  88. 

Cranon,  battle  of,  the  Greeks  defeated,  i.  366. 

Crassu%,  consul  with  Pompey,  iv.  278.  Their  animosity  reconciled 
by  Caesar,  339.  Triumvirate,  ibid.  Provinces  assigned  to  him 
and  Pompey,  351.  Takes  the  command  in  Syria,  353.  Robs 
the  temple  of  Jerusalem,  354.  Invades  Parthia,  ibid.  His  forces, 
355.  A  prey  to  superstitious  terrors,  357.  Betrayed  and  sur- 
prised on  his  march,  358.  Routed  at  the  battle  of  Charrse,  359. 
Slain,  362.     His  head  sent  to  Orodes,  363. 

Crassus,  son  of  the  above,  serves  with  Caesar,  iv.  355.  Joins  his 
father  in  the  Syrian  expedition,  356. 

C'raterus,  one  of  Alexander's  fourteen  principal,  officers,  i.  298. 
Joined  with  Antipater  in  the  administration  of  Greece  and  Ma- 
cedon,  313.   His  friendship  with  Antipater,  .339.   Marries  Philla, 
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a  woman  of  high  attainments,  i.  339/ ii.  84>.  Divides  his  forces 
from  those  of  Antipater,  i.  343.  '  Joins  Neoptolemus,  ibid. 
Engages  Eumenes  at  the  plain  of  Troy,  and  is  killed,  345,  346. 
Eumenes*s  behaviour  to  him  in  the  agonies  of  death,  347.  Vio- 
lent proceedings  of  the  army  on  hearing  of  his  death,  407. 

Cratesipolis,  wife  to  Polysperchon's  son,  i.  529.  Celebrated  for  her 
beauty  and  gallantries,  ibid.  Quells  an  insurrection  in  Sicyon, 
ibid. 

Cremehiy  battle  of,  ii.  380. 

CretBy  subdued  by  Metellus,  iv.  289. 

Creton^  decisive  battle  of,  i.  424. 

Criss€ean  plain,  luxuriant  fruits  of,  ii.  263. 

Criticism^  school  of,  in  Alexandria,  ii.  128.  312.  iv.  173.  568.      • 

Crilolaus,  pretor  of  Achaia,  his  character,  iv.  78.  Triies  with  and 
provokes  the  Roman  commissioners,  79.  E^^cites  his  country- 
men to  arm  against  Sparta,  81.  Defeated  at  Scarphsea,  83.  His 
death,  ibid. 

CrUolaus,  head  of  the  Stoic  school,  iv.  66,  Sent  as  an  ambassador 
to  Rome,  ibid. 

Croats^  Bosnians,  Bulgarians,  and  Servians,  descendants  of  the 
ancient  Thracians  and  Illyrians^  i.  5.  Note.  Their  valour  in 
1788,  ibid. 

CroesuSy  Lydian,  golden  throne  of,  i.  460.     Combatants  for,  ibid. 

Crotonoy  Agathocles's  conduct  there,  ii.  156,  157- 

Ctesiasy  mixtmre  of  falsehood  in  his  narrative,  i.  95-  Note. 

CtesibiuSy  the  engineer,  ii.  311.     His  scholars,  ibid. 

Cube,  its  duplication  proposed  by  the  Delian  oracle,  ii.  130.  Dis- 
coveries in  consequence,  131.  How  obtained  by  the  modem 
mathematician,  ilnd.  Note. 

Curia,  Caesar's  lieutenant  in  Afripa,  defeated  and  cut  off  by  Juba, 
king  of 'Numidia,  iv.  376.  Note.  401. 

Cursory  Papirius,  his  triumph,  ii.  438. 

Cutkteansy  supply  the  place  of  Jews  in  Palaestine,  i.  207.     . 

Cyaxaresy  king  of  Media,  his  inventions  and  merits,  i.  57,  58.  Ex- 
pels the  Sc3rthians  from  his  country,  59.  Renews  the  war  with 
the  Ass3rri£ms,  185.  Besieges  Sardanapalus  in  Nineveh,  186. 
His  friendship  and  alliance  with  Nebopolassar,  how  similar  to 
that  of  Belesys  and  Arbaces,  ibid.  Takes  Nineveh,  188.  De- 
molishes that  capital,  189.  Allows  its  most  valuable  inins  to  be 
transported  to  Babylon,  ibid.  190. 

CybelSy  her  various  names,  i.  127.    Her  festival,  128. 

Cycladesy  misfortunes  of,  iii.  173,  174. 

^UenSy  Elian,  sea-port  of,  i.  531. 

cfyruBtha  in  Arcadia,. brutii^ness  of  its  inhabitants,  iii,  13.    Their 

^  dissensions  and  destruction,  14. 

Cynna,  Alexander's  warlike  sister,  i.  291.  Murdered  by  Perdic- 
cas,  335,  336.  * 

Cynoscephalce.    See  Kynoscephalce. 
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Cypress  of  Babylonia^  eitipl(jyed  m  ah^^buikiing,  i.  073.  Amazing 
tteigfat  and  age  of  some  in  Persia,  4*77.  Note. 
'  Cyprusy  cultivated  by  the  Fboenicians,  i.  21 S^  State  ot,  when  in-^ 
vaded  by  Demetrius,  ii.  17»  Tragical  ^events  occasioned  there 
by  the  cruel  orders  of  Ptolemy,  18.  Demetrtus's  success  in,  19* 
Its  king  deposed  by  the  triumvirs  and  treasures  sent  to  Rome, 
iv.  341,  342» 

Cyrenaiccy  territory  of,  i.  387. 

Cyreniy  conquest  of,  by  Ptolemy,  i.  374.  Its  early  coimectjon 
with  Greece,  375.  How  caused,  376.  State  of^  under  Battus 
and  his  descendants,  379.  Seditions  there,  how  occasioned,  S82. 
^  Flourishing  state  of,  386.  Enlargement  of  its  territory,  ihid.  Rii- 
laEtnian  altars,  387.  Pentapolis ;  Hespeds,  388,  389.  Patriot- 
ism of  its  citizens,  388.  Its  locality, '  39Q.  Its  commerce  witk 
the  interior  of  Africa,  391.  Its  arts  and  productions,  393.  Dis- 
sensions between  the  rich  and  poor,  395.  Invaded  by  Hiimbron, 
396.  Who  is  made  prisoner,  and  the  country  reduced  by  Pto- 
lemy's general  Ophelias,  400.  Its  jsubsequoit  history,  406. 
Ceded  to  the  Romans,  iv.  503. 

Cyrrhusy  battle  of,  iv.  464,  465. 

CyruSy  his  progress  through  Asia  noticed,  i.  30.  Note.  Divides 
the  Gyndes  into  360  artificial  channels,  31.  Supposed  reasons 
ioit  this,  ihid*  Note.  Restores  the  IJiebrews,  who  take  the  name 
of  Jews,  to  their  country,  207. 

Cyzicentui  opposes  his  hrouier  Antiochus  Grypiis,  iv.  154.  His  vile 
amusements,  155,  156.  Treaty  with  Grypus,  156.  Their  terri- 
tories curtailed  by  their  neighbours,  157.     His  death,  165. 

CyzicMSy  isle  of,  iv.  246.     Siege  of,  raised,  247. 

D. 

Dagojiy  his  temple  and  worshippers  bunicl  by  the  Jews,  iv.  SB* 
Dahay,  a  Scythan  tribe,  iii.  328,  329. 
'    Daimdchusy  Greek  ambassador  in  India,  ii.  59.    Residei^  of  Se- 

leucus  Nicator  at  Patna,  322. 
Dahna^anSf  iv.  480. 
DamasciUj  battle  of,  iv.  147. 

JOamocrituSf  his  fruitless  campaign  against  Sparta,  iv.  71. 
Danube^  invasion  of  the  countries  to  the  south  of,  by  the  Gauls, 

ii.  247. 
Danusy  the  Megalopolitan,  ob6tr;Licts  the  assault  of  Poiysperdion^i 

elephants,  i.  448. 
D'AnvUley  M.  i.  142.  Note. 

Dapkney  near  Antioch,  festival  diere,  iv.  121.  •      ^ 

Dariusy  Hystaspis,  the  nations  sidiject  to  him  classed  witk  a  view 

to  tr3>utie,  i.  10.    Endeavours  to  overcome  the  religio«u$.  scruples 

of  the  Persians,  65.    His  arrangement  with  rfigani  to  the  tw# 

Cappadocias,  326. 
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'partus,  a  reputed  descendant  of  Mithridates,  made  king  df  PonituSy 

iv.  46S. 
Vassaretiiy  country  of,  iii.  168,  and  Note, 
Datesy  the  land  (rf,  i.  376. 
Day-runnerSf  among  the  Greeks,  what,  iii.  162. 
DeciuSy  consul,  devotes  himself  to  the  infernal  gods,  ii.  403.     His 

son  follows  his  example,  414. 
Dedan,  its  import,  i.  223. 
Peidamiay  sister  to  Pyrrhus,  espoused  by  Demetrius,  ii.  54*     Sent 

respectfully  from  Athens,  75. 
J)einocreUes,  the  architect,  ii.  136.    Traces  the  plan  of  Alexandria 

in  Egypt,  ibid. 
.-.— ^ ,  the  Syracusan,  ii.  173,  174.     Defeated  by  Agathocles, 

224.     Long  the  opponent,  becomes  coadjutor  to  Agathocles, 

225. 

,  the  Messenian,  his  subserviency  to  Rome,  iii.  400. 


Dejocesy  jcing  of  Media,  defeated  and  slain  by  the  Assyrians,  i.  185. 

Dejotarusy  the  Gallic  prince,  iv.  353.     His  reply  to  Crcesus,  ibid. 

Delian  or  achy  famous  demand  of,  ii.  130. 

Delos,  an  inviolable  asylum  to  all  parties,  iii.  478.  Declared  a 
free  port,  iv.  63.    Slavcrrfarket  of,  107» 

Deiphiy  its  priests  prpmoters  of  foreiga  isommerce,  i.  375. 
{Causes  the  colonization  of  Cyrene,  379,  380.  Marvellous 
destruction  of  the  Gauls  wbo  Attacked  it,  ii.  261.  MoTfi  f»ro- 
bable  account  of  that  catastroph^,  262^  Bicb  wipes  of,  263. 
Ni^e.    Donation  s^nt  to,  from  fto^ie,  382* 

Delta,  Indian,  i.  26. 

-^ ,  in  Egypt,  its  intersections  and  divisions,  i.  140,  141.     An-. 

ciently  the  whole  of  it  was  richly  cultivated,  ibid*  The  tillage 
now  confined  to  the  inmost  district,  ibid*  U$  contents  in  square 
miles,  143*  Note. 

Demaratusy  the  Rhodian  admiral,  his  ijictory,  }.  408.  Lays  the 
foimdation  of  his  country*8  glory,  ibid. 

JPemetriaSy  built  on  the  inmost,  recess  of  the  Felasgic  gulph^  ii.  88. 
The  burial-j)lace  of  its  founder,  96.  Takeu  by  ^trajbagem,  iii.  271. 

Demetrius  Poliorcetes,  son  of  Antigonus,  intercedes  to  save  the 
life  of  Eumenes,  but  without  effect,  U  30S.  Embraces  his  fatfier 
as  he  returns  from  hunting,  with  his  javelins,  518,'  Hefle^tiop 
thereon,  ibid.  Defends  Syria  against  Ptolemy,  '535.  Prepares 
to  give  him  battle,  536.  His  vast  loss  at  the  battle  of  Old  Gaza, 
540.  Surprises  Ptolemy's  general,  KiUea,  and  completely  defeats 
him,  543.  His  fruitle^^  expedition  against  the  NabathseaVi  Arabs, 
550.  His  retreat,  65^.  pxppdition  against  Babylon,  560.  The 
Babylonians  fly  th^  cpuntry,  561..  Which  Demetrius  plunders 
in  his  retreat,  ibid.  56^.  H^  expeditiop  for  emancipating 
Gfeece,  ii.  10.  Success  and  g^nerority,.!!.  C3iange  <^erated 
W  him  at  Athens,  13,  Hfe  ramft^tifj  character,  ibid.  Sincere 
in  his  design  of  liberating  Greece,  161    Sent  by  Antt^nui  to 
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conquAr  Cvprus,  ii.  17«  His  success^  19.  Besieges  Salamis,  90. 
Origin  of  nis  name  Poliorcetes,  ibid.  Prepares  for  a  sea-fight 
with  Ptolemy,  22.  His  victory,  2S.  Invades  Rhodes  with  a 
large  armament,  40.  Lays  siege  to  the  city,  4*3.  His  engines, 
45.  And  operations,  46.  Siege  raised,  and  why,  48.  With- 
draws his  armament,  50.  His  successful  expedition  to  Greece, 
52.  Extraordinary  proceedings  at  Athens,  ihid.  Success  in 
Peloponnesus,  53.  Declared  general  of  the  Greeks,  54.  Joins 
his  father  in  Asia,  66.  Routed  at  the  battle  of  Ipsus  in  Phrygia, 
71,  72.  The  harbour  of  Athens  shut  against  him,  74.  Lands 
at  Corinth,  75.  llis  plundering  incursion  into  Thrace,  ibid.  Sails 
with  his  daughter  Stratonic6  into  Syria,  77.  Surprises  Cilicia 
and  wrests  it  from  Pleistarchus,  78.  His  war  against  Sparta,  81. 
Allured  from  it  by  prospects  in  Macedon,  ibid.  Takes  the 
king  of  Macedon  in  his  own  snare,  82.  Acknowledged  king  at 
Pella,  85.  Enslaves  Thebes  and  prepares  to  invade  l^ace,  ibid. 
His  second  greatness,  88.  His  fleets  and  armies,  89.  Vanity 
and  tyranny,  90.  His  flight  from  Macedon,  92.  Conducts  an 
army  of  Greeks  into  Lesser  Asia,  ibid.  Harassed  by  Aga- 
thocles,  has  recourse  to  Seleucus,  93.  Compelled  to  surrender 
to  the  latter,  94.  His  captivity,  ibid.  His  death  and  character, 
95.  Compared  with  Mark  Antony,  96.  And  Alcibiades,  ibid. 
His  interment  in  Demetrias,  ibid.  Allied  by  marriage  to  all  the 
contemporary  kings,  except  Lysimachus,  97. 

Demetrius  Phalereus,  the  scholar  of  Theophrastus,  i.  442.  Made, 
by  Cassander,  governor  of  Athens,  451.  Holds  his  situation  ten 
years,  ibid.  ii.  12.  Deposed  from  his  office  in  Athens,  but 
honourably  treated  by  Demetrius  Poliorcetes,  ibid.  Retires  to 
Thebes,  ibid.  Tried  in  his  absence  by  the  Athenians,  and  his 
statues  shamefully  mutilated,  16.  His  residence  in  Egypt,  119. 
Forwards  Ptolemy's  literary  institutions,  ibid.    First  librarian  of 

^  the  Alexandrian  library,  121.  His  character  as  an  author,  122. 
Number  of  statues  erected  to  him  in  one  year,  141. 

Demetriust  grandson  to  Demetrius  Poliorcetes,  his  character,  ii.  274. 
Gains  Corinth  by  making  love  to  an  old  woman,  ibid. 

>,  younger  brother  of  Antigonus  Gonatas,  his  character, 
ii.  285.     Slain  in  the  bed  of  incestuous  adultery,  286. 

Demetrius  L  Soter,  rightful  heir  of  Syria,  his  treatment  at  Rome, 
iv.  30.  Escapes  from  Italy,  31.  Syria  submits  to  him,  34*.  His 
proceedings,  38.  State  of  the  East,  41.  Places  Orophemes  on 
the  throve  of  Cappadocia,  43.  His  disgraceful  intrigues  and 
drunkenness,  45.    His  castle  of  indolence,  ibid.    His  death,  48. 

Demetrius  U.  Nicator,  of  Syria,  iv.  58.  His  bad  policy,  104.  De- 
feated by  Diodotus,  shuts  himself  up  in  Pieria,  105.  His  cam- 
paign against  the  Parthians,  128.  IMbrries  Rhodoguna,  daughter 
to  Mitltf idates,  ibid.  His  wife  Cleopatra  marries  his  younger 
brother,  124.  Remounts  the  throne  of  Sjrrta,  136.  Defeated^ 
and  slain  in  Tyre  at  the  instigation  of  his  wife,  147. 
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I>em$inus  III.  Eucaerus,  iv.  16d.    Carried  kita  PaHibiay  ibid. 
■     ■  IL  of  Macedon,  his  reign,  ii.  4615.    Petty  tyrants  in 

Greece  supported  by  him,  ibid.    His  wars  and  troubles,  479* 

Dies,  ibid. 

>  of  Riarus,  plunders  the  Roman  dominions  inJOIyrlcum, 


lii.  69.  Is  expelled  thence  by  the  consul  Emilius,  70.  Flies  to 
king  Philip,  72.  Encourages  him  to  make  war  on  the  Romans, 
73.     Slain,  87. 

-,  son  of  Philip  IV.,  his  confusion  in  the  Roman  senate, 


iii.  398.    Partiality  shown  him  with  a  view  to  injure  his  father, 
899.    Rivalship  with  Perseus,  407.    Open  rupture  between  them, 
412.    Is  accused,  413,  414.     And  murdered,  416. 
-,  Pompey's  freedman,  iv.  3S5. 


Demiurgos,  an  annual  magistrate  among  the  Achaeans,  ii.  470. 

Democracyy  Polyi^erchon's  edict  for  rercstablishing  it  in  Greece, 
i.  437.  Calamities  thereby  occasioned,  438.  ReyQlutio&  at 
Athens  in  its  favour,  440. 

DemonaXf  the  Arcadian,  his  institutions,  i.  386. 

Demosthenes,  the  orator,  his  death,  i.  371>  372. 

Devotion  to  death,  from  patriotism,  form  of,  ii.  3^ 

Diceus,  bribed  to  defend  Menalcidas,  iv.  68.  Involves  the 
Achseans  in  a  disp)ite  with  Sparta,  69.  His  shameful  alter* 
cation  in  the  Roman  senate,  71.  A  third  time  prsetor,  83. 
His  address  in  faction  and  inabUity  in  war,  84. 

Dialttf  or  Physcus,  river  of,  i.  30,  31. 

Dianui  Armenian,  her  temple,  iv«  305.  A  great  staple' of  tradet 
ibid. 

JDiarbekir,  its  modem  populousness  noticed,  i.  80.  Nate. 

Dicaarchmy  a  conspirator  against  Ptolemy  Epiphanes,  destroyed 
by  torture,  iii.  238. 

DicaopoUs.    See  Egesta. 

Didymusy  the  grammairian,  number  of  volumes  ^written  by  hoSf 
iu  120.  ^xp 

Dinarhhusy  the  Corinthian,  conidgned  ito  tortuoe  by  his  frkfid 
Polysperchon,  i.  443.  . 

Dinostrattcsy  the  geometer,  ii.  130.  ,  , 

Diodortcsy  the  historian,  cited,  i.  156.  Note.  509.  Note.  Con- 
founds the  Tigris  and  Pasitigris,  471.  Note. 

Diodortis  of  lassus,  how  named  by  Ptolemy  Soter,  ii,  127. 

■        of  Aspendus,  well  received  at  the  court  of  Ptolemy 

Soter,  iL  126,  127.  A  corrupter  of  the  Greek  philosophy,  iL 
■33a  '   ^       ^ 

Diodotus,  his  intrigues  in  Syria,  Iv,  103-  Proclaims  Antiochus  VI., 
104.  And  defeats  Demetrius  Nicator,  105.  Gains  the  Jews 
to  his  interest,. e6fW.  Excites  the  pirates  against  the  sea^ports 
of  Syria,  106.  Murders  his  pupil  Antiochus  VL  108.  Assumes 
the  diadem  as  .emperor  and  king,  109, 110.    See  Trjffihon. 

Diogenesy  Antonius,  the  lying  voyager,. account  of,  ii.^ddl.  Ac* 
^OL.  ir.  ^        o » 
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count  of  hii  romance,  agreeing  in  maclunery  with  tlie  Arabian 
Nights  and  the  fictions  of  chivalry,  ii.  SSI.  et  teq. 
Diogenes^  head  of  the  Peripatetic  school,  iv.  66.    Sent  as  an  am- 
bassador to  Rome,  ibid. 

■  ■,  the  Babylonian,  iv.  152. 
DionyiitUy  of  Halicamassos,  cited,  i.  95.  Note. 

■  ,  of  Syracuse,  his  power,  i.  270.    Intrigues  of  the  elder 
Dionysius,  ii.  151,  152. 

Dioscuriasy  in  Colchis,  iv.  299. 

',  the  general  emporium  of  Caucasus,  iv.  190. 
DiphUtUy  the  comic  poet,  account  of,  ii.  123. 
Dtredoiisy  or  Teredon,  the  land  of  traffic,  i.  222. 
Dissections f  public,  when  first  allowed,  ii.  ISS. 
Diumj  city  of,  sacked,  iii.  24*. 
Divorce,  none  in  Rome  for  260  years,  ii.  S55.    When  the  first 

happened,  ibid.  Note. 
DocM-yardsy  capacious,  at  Tripolis,  Byblos,  and  Sidon,  i.  519. 
Dodona,  oracle  of,  where  held,  ii.  149. « 
Dogy  fidelity  of  one  belonging  to  Lysimachus,  ii.  109.  ' 
DogSy  the  celebrated  Indiui,  an  essential  of  Babyloman  magnifi* 

cence,  i.  244. 
Dorimachusy  the  Etolian,  his  audacious  proceedings  in  Messenia, 

iii.  4h    His  insolence  abashed,  5. 
Doryleumy  its  situation,  ii.  6S,  64. 
Dosttheusy  of  Athens,  the  mathematician,,  iv.  178. 
Dromedaryy  distance  travelled  by  one  in  24  hours,  i.  495,  496. 

The  word  used  to  express  the  swiftest  camels,  550.  Note. 
Dromichtetesy  king  of  the  Getse,  or  Goths,  takes  Lysimachus  pri* 

soner,  but  generously  releases  him,  ii.  86.    Alliance  with  him, 

87.    Marries  Lysimacfaus's  daughter,  88. 

,  the  Thracian,  joins  the  army  of  Mithridates,  iv.  213. 
Druidsy  iv.  S50. 

Dsigettaiy  an  animal  still  fre^;}ent  in  Eastern  Tartary,  i.  197. 
Duuliusy  his  naval  victory,  ii.  450. 
Duriusy  or  Douro,  river,  iv.  SS9. 

E. 

Edatana,  or  Haynadan,  i.  20.  475.  Note, 

Echetloy  a  strong-hold  in  Sicily,  ii.  19S. 

Echinus  taken  by  Philip,  iii.  118. 

Eclecticsy  or  Platonicians,  corrupters  of  the  Greek  philosophy, 
ii.  S35. 

Eclipsesy  the  prediction  of,  in  China,  a  powerful  en^ne  of  govern- 
mental. 108.  Note.  Eclipse  of  the  moon  predicted  by  Sulpi* 
cius  Gallus,  iii,  487« 

Ecnomosy  mount,  the  strong-hold  of  the  tyrant  Phalaris,  ii< 
174.176. 

Eetion,  unfortunate  Athenian  admiral,  i.  S66.  S71. 
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Sgesta/BXi  ancient  city  of  Sicily,  ii«  16S.  Massacre  there, and 
desolation  of  the  city  by  Agathocles,  221.  Its  new  name,  ibid. 
Becomes  a  receptacle  ror  banditti  and  deserters,  ibid. 

JSgupty  its  ancient  state  contrasted  with  the  modern,  i.  12>  13. 
How  oppressed  by  the  Persians,  66.  Abundant  crops  of  corn 
in,  91.  Its  emporia  preceding  Abram's  journey  thither,  103. 
Its  sacerdotal  families,  their  authority  how  supported,  105* 
Priests,  their  attainments,  108.  Their  brethren  in  Ethiopia, 
110.  Its  intimate  connection  with  Greece,  133.  State  of,  as 
illustrated  in  the  history  o£  Joseph,  135.  Revolution  between 
his  time  and  Moses,  137.  State  of,  at  that  sera  of  Jewish  emi* 
gration,  138.  Its  extent,  &c,  described,  141.  Computation  of 
cultivable  land  in,  143.  Note.  Reign  of  Sesostris,  I64f»  Dif- 
ferent races  of  men  in,  167.  Invaded  by  Nebuchadnezsar, 
232.  Reign  of  Amasis,  ibid.  Conquered  by  Cambyses,  234. 
Persecutions  of  its  priests,  and  rebellions,  235.  Invaded  by 
Perdiccas,  348.  Placed  in  a  posture  of  defence  by  Ptolemy, 
349.  Its  improved  state  when  invaded  by  Antigonus,  ii.  29,  30. 
Inferences  drawn  from  the  coronation-festival  of  Ptolemy 
Philadelphus,  respecting  the  industry  and  wealth  of  Egypt,  147, 
148.  State  of,  at  the  irruption  of  tiie  Gauls  into  Greece,  ^39* 
Reports  of  ancient  authors  respecting  its  internal  state,  286. 
Its  military  establishment,  287.  Navy ;  treasury,  288.  In- 
creases in  wealth  and  population  by  the  troubles  of  other  states, 

289,  290.     Advantages  accruing  from  Ethiopia  and  Arabia, 

290.  Gold  mines  of  Berenice  Panchn-sos,  292.  Indian  trade, 
ibid.  The  China  of  antiquity,  295.  Increase  of  inhabitants  in' 
the  reign  of  the  two  first  Ptolemies,  299.  Three  poetical  con- 
stellations, ibid.  Characteristics  of  the  Ptolemsean  age,  319* 
Arts  of  imitation  and  design,  836.  Improvement  of  Alexandria, 
338.  Populousness  of  Egypt  when  a  Roman  province,  342. 
Threatened  with  invasion  by  Antiochus  III.,  533.  Saved  by 
negociation,  ibid.  «  Battle  of  Raphia,  and  victory  of  Ptolemy, 
^36.  Peace  between,  and  Syria,  539.  Civil  war  in,  558.  Tu- 
mults on  the  death  of  Philopator,  564.  Arts  and  letters  under 
his  reign,  567.  Transactions  of  the  triumvirs  with,  iv.  340. 
Csesar's  proceedings  in,  382,  383.  Submits  to  Octavius,  508. 
And  is  (kained  of  its  wealth,  509,  510. 

JSgi^iausj  their  characteristics,  i.  54.  Their  transactions  re- 
corded in  a  kind  of  picture-writing,  68,  Their  wonderful  me- 
mories, 69.  Variety  of  their  hieroglyphics,  ibuL  Their  inter- 
pretation in  the  hands  of  privileged  sacerdotal  families,  ibid. 
Eminent  in  the  <5ultivation  of  arts,  133.  Agriculture  of,  142. 
Arts  relative  to  the  improvement  of  food,  144.  Of  clothing, 
J46.  With  regard  to  solid  and  magnificent  dwellings,  147. 
Architecture— Temples,  148.  Idols,  151.  Varieties  thereof, 
153.  Festlvarbf  Bubastus,  155.  Mausolea,  tiirf.  The  laby- 
^Ui,  156.    Astronomically  explained,    158.    Pyramids  mA 
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obelisks,  i.  16a  Various  purpose  of  the  latter,  16S.  Reign  of 
Sesostris,  164.  Inquiry  into  their  origin,  167*  Had  some 
share  in  the  building  of  Persepolis,  481.  Note,  InTade  Syria, 
534:  Evacuate  it,  and  carry  with  diem  the  Jews,  543*  Their 
industrious  habits,  ii.  290.  Their  toUd  defeat  by  Ceesar, 
iv:  397. 
Ekazery  martyrdom  of,  iy.  8. 
JElephantinoj  a  staple  of  trade,  i.  114. 

EkphantSf  30D  incendiaries  exposed  to,  i.  311.    Used  to  assaQ 
.    ramparts  and  walls,  350..   Their  amazing  strength,  Ufid.  Note. 
First  brought  to  Europe,  420.    Their  attacks  how  frustrated  at 
Athens,  448.    Their  live, flesh  devoured  by  the  Ethiopians^  or 
Shangallas,  ii.  291.    Hiis  custom  reformed  by  Ptolemy  Phila- 
delphus,  292.    Frankincense  and  wine  given  to  them,  to  render 
th^  furious,  557. 
EliatUf  their  sacred  city  deprived  of  its  treasure,  by  Telesphorus, 
L  531.    R^laced  by  Ptolemy,  592.    Surprised  «id  defeated 
by  Philip,  lii.  26.    Manners  of,  28,  29.    Expedition  against^ 
121. 
Hoauence^  Grecian,  cause  of  its  decline,  ii.  320. 
Eiphinftonej  Mr.,  i.  87.  Note.  ii.  237.  Note* 
Eiynmisy  temple  or  staple  in,  iii.  362.    Attacked  by  Anttochus^ 

•  tbid. 

Ehmasy  a  Lybian  prince,  executed  by  order  of  Agathocles 

S.  \W. 
ElynHiy  ancient  inhiibitants  of  Sicily,  ii.  163. 
Etriiliuiy  consul,  sails  to  Illyricum  and  expels  Demetrius  of  Pharu9 

•  from  that  country,  iii.  70.  Has  Macedon  for  his  province ; 
his  character,  468.  Sends  commissioners  to  inquire  into 
the  state  of  the  war,  469.  His  qieech  to  the  centuries  on 
leaving  Romej  470.  Arrives  in  lUyricum,  481.  SappUes  the 
army  with  good  wells,  ibid.  Salutary  changes,  ibid.  Deceives 
the  enemy,  and  approaches  his  rear,  483.  Forties  his  camp 
h^ote  the  battle  of  Pydna,  484.  Benefits  by  an  eclipse  foretold 
by  Sulpicius  Gallus,  487.  Victory  of  Pydna,  ibid.  Macedon 
submits  to  him,  489.  His  proceedmgs  there,  495.  IVogress 
through  Greece,  and  honours  paid  him,  496.  Met  by  500  £to» 
lian  fugitives,  498.  Final  settlement  of  Macedon  and  Bl3nicum, 
499.  His  harshness  to  the  fugitives,  501.  Deputies  and  ac- 
cusers in  his  camp,  502.  Orders  the  accused  Greeks  to  be 
seized  and  transported  for  trial  to  Rome,  ibid.  SOS.  Treatment 
of  Antissa  in  Lesbos,  505. 

•  Empire,  ite  state  after  the  death  of  Alexander,  i.  319,  S20.    Of 

Antipater,  46a 

Emporia,  or  staples,  their  institutions,  u  100.  103,  120.  ii.  165. 

Ennoy  an  ancient  city  of  Sicily^li.  159.    The  scene  of  mythologi- 
cal fictions,  Am^ 

JSumicf  citedt  iii*  81.  Ncie^ 
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EparetuSt  the  sophist,  Fhyscon*8  liberality  to,  iv.  142, 

Jyphesians  ordered  to  leave  their  temple  and  city,  ii.  1 10. 

J^phesus  taken  by  Antisonus,  L  433. 

Epi^enes,  his  bravery,  n.  517. 

Epimachus,  the  Athenian^  assists  in  contriving  the  Helepolis,  4i. 
45.  Note. 

Epirotsy  their  hardy  valour,  ii.  155.  Then:  bulls,  horses,  and 
mastifi,  celebrated,  ibid. 

Epirusy  its  royal  line,  ii.  149.  Whence  its  name  derived,  ibid. 
Its  geographv  and  history,  ibid^  Its  connection  with  die 
Greeks  of  Italy,  150.  Invaded  by  the  Romans,  iii»  167*  War 
in,  496.    Desolation  of,  by  the  Romans,  516. 

Equestrian  companions,  who  they  were,  i.  295. 

Equinoxes^  precession  of,  a  treatise  on,  by  Hipparchus,  iv.  1799 
18a 

Erasistratus  of  Alexandria|  physician  to  Seleucus,  his  discern* 
ment  and  stratagem,  ii,  104 — 106.  A  teacher  of  anatomy  and 
medicine  there,  133.  His  large  reward  for  curing  Antiochus 
Soter,  278.  iSTo^e. 

Eratosthenes^  denominated  Beta,  the  poet,  critic,  and  chronologer*. 
ii.  312.  His  improvements  in  geography  and  astronomy,  Bl^ 
—314. 

Erbitay  a  town  of  Sicily,  ii.  159. 

Eretria  plundered,  iii,  182. 

Ergamcnesy  king  of  Meroe,  destroys  the  priests  in  their  golden 
temple,  \u  298. 

Erymnont  the  Etolian,  iL  189. 

Erythraean  sea,  by  whom  first  navigated,  i.  118.  ' 

EryXy  an  ancient  city  of  Sicily,  iL  163.  454. 

)Eruxoy  wife'of  Arcesilaus,  Learchus's  criminal  passion  for,  t.  S82L 
Her  artifice,  383. 

Esarhaddonj  king  of  Assyria,  his^lorious  reign,  i.  180.  Invadea 
Palaestine,  ibid.  Defeats  Manasseh,  and  accepts  him  for  his 
vassal,  182.  His  Egyptian  expedition,  183.  His  firm,  yet 
mild  government,  ibid. 

Esquiline  hilly  its  height,  ii.  ,367.  Note. 

Ethiopia,  how  situated,  i.  110.  Its  theocracy,  111.  Its  geogra* 
phy,  377.  Corresponds  nearly  with  Soudan  or  Negritia,  ibid^ 
Supplies  Egypt  with  gold,  ii.  290.  Its  variety  of  contrasting 
nations,  291. 

Ethiopians,  their  transactions  recorded  in  a  kind  of  picture-writing, 

'  i.  68.  Great  difference  between  the  Eastern  and  Western  Ethi- 
opians, 377. 

Etoliansy  rebel  against  Alexander's  successors,  i.  319.  Whyad- 
verse  to  his  proclamation  for  recalling  Greek  exiles,  357.  Their 
fierce  resistance  to  Antipater,  373.  Take  revenge  upon  the 
Gauls  for  their  cruelties  at  Callion,  ii.  258,  259,  Their  cha- 
racter and  viewsy  iii.  2«    Possessions  and  allies,  S.    Commenice- 

0  0$ 
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ment  of  the  social  war,  iii.  6.  Defeat  the  Achsans  at  Caphya^,  SU 

Fruitless  negotiation,  18.  Invaded  by  Philip,  22— 37.  End  of  the 

social  war,  54.  Prophetic  speech  of  Agelaus,  55*  Treaty  with  the 

Romans,  57.   Endeavour  to  gain  the  Lacedaemonians,  115.    Op-' 

pose  Philip  in  his  treaty  with  the  Romans,  21 1.    Complaints  of, 

to  the  Romans,  232.    Intrigues  of  their  preetor  Thoas,  265* 

^  'Take  Demetrias  by  stratagem,  271.     A  party  assassinate  Nabis 

at  the  head  of  his  guards,  275.  Fail  in  their  attempt  on  Chalcis» 

277.     Persist  in  hostility  to  the  Romans,  297.     Their  capital 

saved  by  Quintius,  who  prevails  on  them  to  send  ambassadors 

to  Rome,  ibid.    Their  effrontery,  338.     Recover  Athamania, 

and  restore  it  to  Amynander,  355.     Their  humiliation,   358* 

500  Etolian  fugitives  meet  Emilius,  498.      His  harshness  to 

them,  501. 

Eton,  Mr.  cited,  i.  80.  Note. 

JSubceOy  conquered  by  Antiochus,  iii.  263. 

JEuclidy  the  geometer,  ii.  130.    His  famous  reply  to  Ptolemy, 

ibid. 
Eudamus,  superintendant  of  Indian  affiurs,  i.  509. 
Eudemusy  a  scholar  of  Aristotle,  his  history  of  mathematics,  if. 

ISO.  Note. 
EudoxuSf  the  astronomer,  his  works,  ii.  131,  132. 
— ,  the  philosopher,  at  the  court  of  Physcon,  iv.  142. 
EuliBuSi  river  of,  i.  29. 

Eumachusy  Agathocles's  lieutenant  explores  Africa,  ii.  211,  212. 
EuMENES,  one  of  Alexander's  fourteen  generals,  i.  298.  Appointed 
governor  of  Cappadocia,  313.  Peculiar  circumstances  of  that 
province,  326.  Conquers  Cappadocia  with  the  aid  of  Perdic- 
cas,  331.  The  counsellor  of  Perdiccas,  337.  Prepares  to 
"  resist  Craterus  and  Neoptolemus,  343.  Kills  the  latter  at  the 
battle  near  the  plain  of  Troy,  345.  His  behaviour  towards 
Craterus,  347.  Marches  to  Celaense  in  Phrygia,  ibid.  At  the 
head  of  the  proscribed,  408.  How  prevented  by  Cleopatra 
from  fighting  Antipater,  417.  Defeated  by  Antigoniis,  421. 
Contrives  to  inter  bis  slain,  ibid.  His  dexterity  in  eluding'  the 
enemy,  ibid.  Shuts  himself  up  in  Nora,  422.  His  negotiation 
with  Antigonus,  and  escape  f^om  Nora,  434.  Appointed  ge- 
.  neral  of  the  empire  in  Asia  by  Polysperchon,  436.  Takes 
command  in  Asia  against  Antigonus,  461.  Fancied  theocracy 
in  the  portable  temple  of  Alexander,  ibid.  Thereby  defeats 
the  macninations  of  rtblemy  and  other  satraps  against  him,  463. 
Marches  to  Babylonia,  464.  His  army  distressed  by  Seleucus, 
who  inundates  the  country,  465.  His  embassy  to  the  eastern 
.  satrapies,  467.  Opposed  by  Antigonus,  470.  Surprises  him  at 
the  passage  over  the  Coprates,  472.  Dissensions  in  his  army, 
476.  Marches  into  Persis,  477.  Frustrates  the  attempts  of 
Peucestes  to  seduce  the  army,  484.  Meets  Antigonus  on  the 
IjODtiers  of  Persis,  485*    Stratagems  which  render  a  battle 
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ii^evitabl^,  i.  487.  Battle  at  the  foot  of  the  Para^tacene  moun- 
tains, 488.  Doubtful  success,  490.  Stops  the  progress  of  the 
tsnemy,  496«  His  precaution  saves  the  escort  oi  the  elephants^ 
497.  Conspiracy  against  him,  498.  Last  battle  with  Antieo* 
nus,  499.  Seized  and  slain,  502.  His  death,  and  fate  of  hia 
adherents,  ibid.  503. 

Eumenes  L  of  Pergamus,  ii.  235.    Enlarges  his  territory,  277. 

II.  of  Pergamus,  his  views,  iii.  262.    With  his  allies,  the 

Romans,  plunders  Bacchium,  316.  His  great  share  in  the 
victory  at  Magnesia  over  Antiochus,  331.  His  demands  made 
in  the  senate,  339.  Jealous  of  Perseus,  430.  Inflames  the 
Romans  against  him,  ibid*  Is  complained  of  by  the  Rhodiaas, 
432.  Attacked  by  assassins  on  his  ascent  to  Ddphi,  434* 
His  death,  iv.  43. 

Eupatoria,  a  city  of  Pontus,  iv.  251      How  distinguished  from- 
another  city  of  the  same  name,  ibid.  Note. 

Euphoriony  of  Chaicis,  a  voluminous  writer,  in  the  time  of  Philo- 
pater,  ii.568. 

Euphrates^  its  course,  i.  87,  88.     Navigation  of,  247- 

EupoUinuSy  an  unfortunate  general  of  Asander's,  i.  524. 

Euridice'y  niece  to  Alexander,  i.  292.  Married  to  Arrhidsus,  336* 
Sets  the  authority  of  the  protectors  at  defiance,  408.  Her 
character  and  motives,  409.  Commands  the  army,  410.  Her  in- 
trigue with  Cassander,  431.  Is  deserted  by  the  army,  454.  Is  con- 
demned by  Olympias,  ibid.  Makes  her  own  zone  the  instrument 
of  suicide,  ibid.  Interred  with  royal  honours  at  MgXy  458. 
,  wife  of  Rolemy  Soter,  ii.  98.  ; 

Euripidesy  apphcation  of  verses  in  his  Maenades,  iv.  363*    Cited,, 
iii.  39.  Note.  230.  Note.  iv.  378. 

Europey  its  communication  with  Asia,  established  by  Alexander*, 
i.  39. 

Eurotasy  rivar,  iii.  45. 

Eurymedofiy  sea-fight  near  the  mouth  of,  iii;  317^- 

Euikjfdemusy  king  of  Bactria,  ii.  553. 

Euxtney  Greek  colonies  on,  i.  266. 

Evay  Mount,  ii.  495,  496. 

Evagorasy  governor  of  Persia,  under  Antigonu8»  i.  558r    Slain  hy 
ah  ambush  of  Seleucus,  559. 

Evhemerusy  the  fabulous  historian,  ii.  322.    His  fable  of  Panchaiar 
323. 

Evicy  a  town  of  Macedon,  i.  453* 

Exacestusy  his  bravery  at  the  siege  of  Rhodes,  ii.  44* 

Exiles,  Greek,  celebrated  meetmg  of,  i.  357* 

Exodus,  cited,  i.  109.  Note.  146.  liote.  iv.  12. 

Exekiely  citcd/u  S9.  Note^    US.  Note.    230  2S3, 
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Fabiu  family  of^  ii.  880i    Embroil  the  Romans  with  the  Gaulsy 

S88,S89« 
Fabricius,  consul,  his  victories  over  the  Samnites,  ii.  425, 426.    His 

integrity,  426.  429.     Discovers  to  Pynhus  the  treachery  of  his 

physician,  428. 
Feast  of  lights  among  the  Jews,  iv.  19. 
Feciales  in  Rome,  what,  ii.  389.  Note. 
Fetters  for  the  hands,  vast  number  of,  found  in  the  Carthaginian 

campi  on  the  invasion  of  Agathocles,  ii.  187. 
Fexzariy  the  greatest  oasis  in  the  world,  ii.  167.  Note. 
Fimbria^  a  partizan  of  Marius,  iv.  217*    Deserted  by  his  legions, 

223.    Kills  himself,  ibid. 
Finunce^  tricks  of,  i.  50,  51.    Fair  operations,  52. 
Fine,  enormous  on  the  rebels  in  Asia,  iv.  228, 229. 
Fine  Arts,  flourishing  state  of^  under  Ptolemy  Soter,  ii.  141 ;  under 

Philadelphus,  336;  under  Philopator,  ii.  567;  under  Lath3miSy 

iv.  173.    Among  the  Sicilians,  iii.  103. 
Fire-brands  and  iron  forks  affixed  to  the  Roman  chariots  in  battle, 
,  ii.427. 
Fire-ships  used  by  the  Rhodians,  ii..  43.    A  species  of,  used  at 

th^  battle  of  Actium,  iv.  499. 
Fire'sign(ds  used  by  Philip,  iii.  126. 

Fish,  the  curing  of,  ancientiy  a  lucrative  traffic  m  Egypt>  i*  145. 
Flaccus,  Cicero's  oration  for,  cited,  iv.  331. 
Fleets^  their  unparaUeled  magnitude  in  the  first  Punic  war,  ii.  452. 
Food,  arts  subservient  to  its  production,  i.  144. 
Forgium,  battle  of,  ii.  224. 
Fortunate  Isles,  or  Canaries,  ii.  164. 
Frankincense,  its  culture  and  traffic,  i.  117*     Sometimes  used  for 

iire-wood,  ibid.    Quantity  annually  consumed  lA  the  festival  of 

Belus,  i.  223.    At  the  festival  of  Jupiter,  242. 
Freedom,  unconditional,  restored  to  every  city  in  Greece,  i.'529. 
Fregella,SLliomw[i  colony  on  the  Siris,  ii.425.  Captured  by  Pyrrhus> 

ioid. 
Fulvia,  -wiSt  to  Antony,  hJex  characteir,  iv.  441.    Her  bold  pro- 
ceeding, 442.    Her  death,  450. 
Fiihsim,  conaul,  his  successful  war  against  Teuta,  queen  of  Dlyria, 

iii.  67. 

G; 

Gabiena,  in  Elymais,  fertile  district  o^  i.  487. 404. 

Gabinius,  the  Roman  governor  of  Syria,  ii^  $6SL    Invades  ilgypt) 

353.  :  ,  . 

Gaesa  of  the  Gauls,  what,  ii.  250. 
Chdaiia,  or  Gallia,  its  extent,  ii.  244.    Three  contiguous  districts 

so  named  in  Bithynia,  Fhrygk^  and  Gappadocia,  266» 
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Gatetif  often  cites  the  anatomists  of  Alexandria,  it.  1S3. 

Galileo^  lu  SIO* 

GaUey  of  20  tier  of  oars,  built  by  Hieron  of  Syracuse,  iii.  83. 

■  of  40  tier,  built  by  Ptolemy  Fhilopator,  ii.  569. 

Galiies  of  Heraclaea,  their  great  size,  ii.  241. 

— ,  quinqueremes,  found  most  useful  in  war,  ii.  449.    How 

constructed  and  manned  by  the  Romans,  450. 
Gain  Senones,  irruption  of,  into  Italy,  ii.  387.     Rout  the  Romans 

at  Aliia,  390.    Beaten  by  Camillus,  394.    Totally  exterminated 

under  Dolabella,  414. 
GaUusy  Cornelius,  sent  by  Octavius,  to  take  possession  of  Cyren6, 

iv.  503.   Appointed  first  prefect  in  Egypt,  509» 
Gangesy  rich  staples  on,  ii.  59. 
Ganymede,  the  eunuch,  the  coadjutor  c^Arsinoe  in  atte^lpting  the 

throne  of  Ptolemy  and  Cleopatra  IIL,  iv.  387,  388.     Takes  the 

command  and  deprives  the  Romans  of  fresh  water,  ibid.    His 

cruel  government,  394. 
Garamantesy  their  character,  L  391,  392.    The  people  of  Fezzan^ 

592.  Note.    ii.  167.  Note. 

Gauly  its  extent,  ii.  244.  Ancient  emigrations  of  its  natives,  245. 
State  c^,  at  the  invasion  of  Julius  Caesar,  iv.  346. 

Gaulsy  their  irruption  into  Greece  and  Asia,  ii.  236.  Transactions 
preceding  it,  236 — 240.  Their  ancient  emigrations,  245.  Con- 
quests  in  Italy,  and  struggle  with  Rome,  ibid.  Invade  the 
countries  south  of  the  Danube,  247.  Their  arts  and  manners, 
248.  Persons,  armoar,  and  character,  249.  Coats  of  arms, 
251.  Boastful  diaracter,  ibid.  Invade  Macedon,  and  slay 
Keraunus,  251.  Repelled  by  Sosthenes,  but  return  in  greater 
numbers,  252.  Invade  Greece,  254.  Force  to  resist  them 
greater  than  that  against  the  Persians,  255«  Pass  the  Spherchius, 
and  ravage  Pthiotis,  ibid.^  Defeated  and  repelled  at  Thermo* 
pyls,  256.  Their  outrages  in  the  valley  of  Callion,  258.  Re«' 
vended  on  them  by  the  Etolians,  ibid.    Turn  the  Grecian  army 

i   pittsmg  mount  GSta,  259.    March  against  Delphi,  260.    Dread-  * 
ful  destruction  of  them  there,  261.     Their  subsequent  fortunes, 
S63.      Defeated  by  Attalus  of  Pergamus,  265.     Territories 
assigned  them,  266.     Become  industrious  and  peaceful,  267. 
Take  Rome,  except  the  capitol,  392.     Sack  and  burn  the  city, 

593.  Totally  routed  by  the  Ardeans  under  Camillus,   395^ 
*    Completely  destroyed,  ibid.      Their  character   in  war,   397. 

Their  insolence  ana  chastisement  at  the  battle  of  Ancyra,  463U 
Their  preparations  against  Manlius,  iiL  350.  Defeated  at 
Oljrmpus,  ibid.  Totally  routed  at  Magaba,  351.  Bold  exploit 
of  Chiomara,  wife  of  a  Gallic  chie^  352.  Their  Atate  at  the 
tira^  of  Csesaor^s  invasion,  iv.  348* 
6aartM,  Mounts  battle  of,  between  Ae  Romans  and  Saamites, 
U.400.' 
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Gazay  Old,  bailie  of,  between  Ptolemy  and  Demetrius^  i.  5S7« 

Vast  loss  of  the  latter,  540.    Irretrievable  consequences  of, 

54L 
Gedrosia^  or  Makran,  desert  of,  1. 17* 
Geloy  in  Sicily,  massacre  at,  ii.  177. 
Gelariy  king  of  Syracuse,  ii.  441. 
Gemaruy  a  traditionary  law  of  the  Jews,  ii^  329* 
Geminusy  the  astronomer,  iv.  181.  Note, 
Gemsy  engraved,  of  the  Babylonians,  i.  243,  244.     fixquisite  gems 

from  Southern  Africa,  393.     Crystal  gems  of  Arsinoe  by  Saty- 

riua,  ii.  337. 
Generals,  rank  among  Alexander's,  how  determined,  i.  294—298. 

Their  views  afler  his  death,  299. 
Genesis,  book  o^  referred  to,  i.  69.  Note  71.    Cited,  73.  Note  101. 

105.  Note.     137.  Note.  • 
Gentius,  the  lUyrian,  with  his  party,  taken  by  the  Romans,  iii.  478. 
Geography,  Hipparchus's  improvements  in,  iv.  180,  181. 
Geometry,   school  of,  in  Alexandria,  ii.  128.    Its  founder,  ISO. 

State  of  geometry  at  different  periods,  129.  308, 309.  iii.  93,  94, 

and  Note.  iv.  177. 
Germany  state  of,  at  the  invasion  of  Julius  Caesar,  iv.  349. 
Gtrra,  its  situation  and  importance,  i.  222.  247,  248.     Rescued 
'   from  the  Arabians,  ii.  555. 
Getee,  or  Goths,  their  situation,  ii.  56.    Their  alliance  with  Lysi- 

machus,  87. 
Ghilan,  province  of,  its  beauty,  i.  96.  Note. 
Gibbon  criticised,  i.  61.  240.  Note.    ii.  341.  Note. 
GUead,  balm  of,  i.  101.  554. 
Gladiators,  band  of,  their  allegiance  to  Antony,  iv.  501.    Deceived 

and  murdered,  ifnd. 
Gladius,  its  use  among  the  Romans,  ii.  387* 
Glaphyre,  a  noted  courtezan,  iv.  468. 
Glass  invented  by  the  Phoenicians,  i.  225. 
GlycyS'limen,  or  the  sweet  harbour,  iv.  496.     Why  so  named, 

ibtd. 
Gold,  rich  commerce  in,  i.  219.    Mines  of,  ii.  292.    Melted  and 

poured  down  the  throat,  the  pimishment  of  an  avaricious  man, 

iv.  205.  ^ 

Golden  idols  of  Babylon,  i.  242.    Estimate  of  the  golden  decora- 
tions of  that  city,  ibid. 
Gordium,  castle  and  palace  of,  i.  126.    Its  mysterious  knot,  iUd. 
Gorgias,  the  Sicilian  orator,  iii.  103. 
Goths.    See  GetiB. 
Government,  best  form  of,  according  to  the  experience  of  the 

ancients,  ii.  38.   Science  of,  differently  understood  in  the  eastern 

world  by  those  who  govern,  from  what  it  is  in  the  western,  i*42i 

Note.    Bestagcfor,  tv.98. 


Oozafiy  Ozan,  or  Kazilosen,  river,  course  of,  i.  96.  and  Note^ 

Grain,  weight  of,  in  different  countries,  iv.  285. 

Grammarians^  or  critics  and  commentators  at  Alexandria,  ii.  128.' 
312.     iv.  173, 174. 

Granaries,  public,  in  Babylon,  i.  240.  '  n 

Grass,  wonderful  height  of  in  Egypt,  i.  138.  Note. 

Greece,  state  of,  during  Alexander's  reign,  i.  355.  At  the  com- 
mencement of  the  Lamian  war,  361.  Its  early  connection 
.  with  the  African  coast,  375.  Edict  for  re-establishing  demo-^ 
cracy  in,  437.  Calamities  occasioned  by  it,  438.  Emancipated 
by  Demetrius,  ii.  10,  11.     Revolutions  in  its  western  colonies, 

150.  State  of,  at  the  invasion  of  the  Gauls,  236.  At  the  ac-^ 
cession  of  Philip  IV.  iii.  1.  At  the  commencement  of  the  war 
between  him  and  the  Romans,  158.  War  in,  222.  Its  liberties 
proclaimed  at  the  Isthmian  games,  228.  State  of,  after  the 
humiliation  of  Macedon,  iv.  I,  2.  High  pretensions  of  the 
Athenians,  61.  Sufferings  there  in  the  first  Mithridatic  war, 
228,  229.  Reflections  on  the  ruin  of  its  kingdoms,  516«  And 
commonwealths,  518. 

Greek  colonies,  Alexander's  resources  in,  i.  264.  ,  Those  along  tha 
peninsula  of  Asia,  265.  On  the  Euxine  and  Maeotis,  266. 
Massilia  or  Marseilles,  267.     ^^  Italy  and  Sicily,  270.  ii.  150, 

151.  In  Africa,  i.  379—381.  Distinction  between  those  of 
Magna  Graecia  and  those  of  Latium,  346.    In  l^ain,  iii.  64.  74.. 

confederacies,    causes    of   their    destruction,     iv.    519. 

Note, 
"  kingdom,  its  sera,  i.  559. 

kingdoms,  causes  of  their  extinction,   iv.  516.     State  of 


the  commonwealths  in  their  neighbourhood,  518.     Causes  of 
their  ruin,  521. 

maritime  republics,  populousness  of,  iv.521.  and  Note. 

settlements  on  the  coast  of  Asia,  their  voluptuousness) 


vanity,  and  perfidy,  iv.  522. 

Greeks,  indebted  to  the  Babylonians  for  the  pole,  the  gnomon,  and 
the  division  of  the  day  into  twelve  hours,  i.  72.  IVthon  sent 
to  restrain  their  migration,  323.  Massacre  of  the  6reek  emi- 
grants, 325.  Their  victory  over  the  Macedonians,  366.  De» 
feated  in  a  decisive  battle  at  Cranon,  ibid.  Under  Battus, 
colonized  a  desert  island  on  the  African  coast,  379*  A  new 
colony  sent  to  Africa,  381.  JEra,  of  their  dynasty  in  Upper 
Asia,  559.  Their  condition  at  the  irruption  of  the  Gauls, .  I.  in 
Asia,  ii.  237.  II.  in  Egvpf,  239.  III.  in  Macedon,  ibid.  IV. 
in  Thrace,  242.  V.  in  Greece,  243.  Corresponding  character- 
istics  of  Greeks  and  Romans,  353. 

qf  Italy,  their  connection  with  Epirus,  ii.  150.     Condition 

of,  after  the  destruction  of  the  Pythagorean  band,,  ibid.  Threat- 
ened with  destruction  by  the  natives  of  Italy,  152.  Assisted 
by  the  Epirots,  153. 
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GreekSf  weitern^  their  wonderful  prosperity  juid  sad  reverse  of 

fortune,  causes  thereof,  ii.  150,  15L 
Gj^deSf  river  of,  divided  into  SGO  artificial  diannels  by  Cyrus, 

i.  SI.  and  Note, 
Gytkium^  iii.  266.  et  ieq. 

H. 

Haderesevy  king  of  Zobah,  vanquished  by  David,  i.  80. 

Uadadf  ancient  king  of  the  Syrians,  i.  202,  20S.  His  deification, 
203. 

HamuSf  Mount,  Philip's  ascent  of,  iiL  414.    Climate  of,  415. 

HalySf  battle  near,  iv.  235. 

Hamilcar^  ambassador  from  Carthage  to  mediate  in  the  treaty  of 
Agathocles  with  the  Greeks,  ii.  171.  I^ands  in  Sicily  with  a 
large  army,  176.  Massacre  at  Gela,  tW.  Defeats  Agathocles, 
177.  His  respectable  behaviour,  179.'  Negociation  with  the 
Syracusans,  188.  Defeated  before  Svracuse,  190.  His  death, 
191.    His  head  displayed  to  the  Carthaginians,  193. 

HamUcar  Barcas,  his  indignation  at  the  humiliating  peace  imposed 

.  on  his  country,  ii.  454.  iii.  63.  His  command  in  Spain  with  his 
son-in-law,  Asdrubal,  64. 

,  son  of  Giscon,  ii.  175. 

Hanging  gardenSf  natural,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Euphrates  and  the 
Tigris,  1.  89. 

Hannibaly  sacks  Saguntum,  iii.  73.  Crosses  the  Alps  into  Italy, 
75.  His  several  victories,  77,  78.  His  subsequent  war,  why 
unsuccessful,  79.  Goes  to  the  defence  of  Carthage,  108.  Routed 
at  Zama,  and  declares  the  war  at  an  end,  1 10.  Hb  proceedings 
and  plans  of  vengeance,  263.  His  advice  to  Antiochus,  278. 
And  speech,  289,  et  sea.    His  death,  335* 

■^  ,  sumamed  the  Khodian,  his  naval  enterprise,  ii.  453. 

Hannoy  leader  of  the  Carthaginian  sacred  band,  falls  in  battle, 
ii.  187. 

Harpahsy  his  treachery  to  Alexander,  i.  396.  Banished  Athens 
and  slain  in  Crete  by  Thimbroil,  ibid. 

Hastaiiy  a  division  of  the  Roman  army,  ii.  383,  et  seq* 

MatckeUy  Mr.  i.  217.  Note. 

Hazael,  king  of  the  Syrians,  i.  202,.  203.    His  deification,  203. 

Hthrevosy  growth  of  the  small  tribe  {i^y  i.  138.    Pharaoh's  cruelty 

.  to,  UM.  Restored  by  Cyrus  to  their  country,  and  take  the  name 
of  Jews,  207*    See  Jenn* 

Hehrusy  valley  of,  i.  322. 

Hecatausy  prince  of  Cardia,  i.  329.  Hia  enmity  with  Eumenes, 
Md. 

Hecatittu  of  Abdera,  his  history  of  the  Jews  lost,  i.  209. 545*  His 
jrttedimftnt  tp  PfeQlemyy  545.  Beasona  &t  vegretting  the4o8s  of 
his  history,  ibid.  546. 
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Heeren^  M.  i.  213*  Note.    His  theory  respecting  the  palaces  of 

Persepolis,  481.  Note* 
Hegesiasy  the  historian,  ii.  32L 
,  the  Epicurean,    silenced  for  his  pestilent  doctrines^ 

ii.  127.  ^ 

Heirs  of  Alexander,  i.  289.    Generals  of  the  blood-royal,  292. 

Deliberation  concerning  the  regency  and  succession,  294. 
Helepolisy  the  battering  engine,  described,  ii.  20,  21.    Those  used 

at  the  siege  of  Rhodes,  45. 
Helicon  rivevy  iii-  460. 
Heliopolisy  Jewish  temple  there,  iv.  59. 
Hellespontian  Phrygia,  why  chosen  by  Lysimachus,  i.  325. 
Heniochh  tribe  of,  iv.  237. 
HeradiBay  on  the  Euxine,  wisely  governed,  ii.  64.  Powerfully  aids 

Lysimachus,  ^.     Assists  Kei^unus  with  its  fleet,   240.    Its 

flourishing  republic,  ibid.    Large  size  of  its  ships,  241. 
HeraqUeay  or  Phthiotis,  ravaged  by  the  Gauls,  ii.  256. 
— — —  Pontica,  its  fete,  iv.  256. 

,  near  mount  CEta,  siege  of,  iv.  82. 
Heradaumy  its  walls  taken  by  a  contrivance  learned  from  the 

games  of  the  circus,  iii.  465. 
Heradeidesy  son  of  A^thocles,  put  to  death,  ii.  219. 
Heradidesy  treasurer  m  Babyloma,  iv.  38. 

'■'  ,  I^ilip's  minister,  sacrificed  by  hiih,  iii.  174,  175.     HU 
character,  175,  176. 
Heralds'  college  at  Rome,  its  useful  object,  ii.  389. 
Hercules^  his  transportation  of  the  golden  apples  explained,  i.  390. 
tormented  by  Dejanira's  empoisoned  garment,  a  cele- 
brated picture,  how  abused  at  the  sack  of  Corinth,  iv.  94^ 

,  son  of  Alexander,  by  Barcina,  brought  into  Greece  by 


Polysperchon,  ii.  3.    Murdered,  4. 

Hercynitm  forest,  explored  by  the  Gauls,  ii.  247. 

Herenniusy  the  Samnite,  his  wise  advice  neglected,  ii.  411. 

Hermeiasy  a  pernicious  minister  of  Antiochus  IIL  ii.  516.    Fo- 

.  ments  a  revolt  of  the. Modes  and  Persians,  517.  Intrigues  to 
prevent  the  king's  march  to  quell  it,  518.  His  cruelties  in  Se- 
leucia  restrained  by  Antiochus,  528.  His  crimes  and  punish*- 
ment,  529.    How  the  latter  was  accomplished,  530,  531. 

Herminiusy  Mount,  iv.  339. 

Hermippusy  a  romantic  historian,  ii.  335.   A  writer  on  niiagioy  U^. 

Hemiciy  a  Sabine  nation,  ii.  379. 

HerOy  the  engineer,  his  works,  ii.  311,  312.  568. 

Hercd  causes  Antigonus,  king  of  the  Jews,  to  be  executed  like  the 
vilest  malefactor,  iv.  467.  His  danger  from  CleOffatra,  470. 
Ransom  paid  to  her,  ibid. 

HercM^it,  amended  translaUon  of  a  passage  in,  ii.  341.  Note* 

Her^tbttis,  die  Iobs  'of  his  Aisyirian  hiBt<»ry  regretted^  i..62. 
mte.  
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Confirmed  by  other  historiaii8»  i.82.  Note.    His  chron<dogy 
conslBtent  with  scripture,  ibid.    How  deceived  concerning  the 
Jews,  207.    Mistranslation  of,  amended,  225.  Note. 
Herophilus,  the  anatomist  and  physician^  ii.  133.  308. 
Hesiody  remark  on,  i.  82.  Note. 
Hesperides,  garden^  of,  i.  375.   Fertile  territory  around  them,  371 

Tlieir  situation,  389.     And  beauty,  390. 
Hesperisy  a  district  of  Cyrenaica,  i.  389* 

Hezekiah,  king,  defies  Sennacherib,  i.  175.     His  miraculous  re- 
covery from  the  plague,  178. 
Hezekiah  and  Mosollam,  distinguished  Jews,  emigrants  in  Egypt, 

i.  543. 
Hieraxy  the  Egyptian  minister,  perished  by  the  cruel  arts  of  his 

master,  iv.  136. 
Hierest  or  Stacades  Islesy  Greek  colony  there,  i.  268. 
Hieroy  a  Greek  navigator  employed  by  Alexander  to  explore 

Arabia,  i.  256. 
Hieroglyphics  of  the  Egyptians,  wide  variety  of,  i.  69.     Their  in- 
terpretation in  the  hands  of  privileged  sacerdotal  families,  Und. 
Shameless  fictions  given  as  interpretations  of,  ibid.  Agricultural 
explanation  of,  by  the  Ahhk  Pluche,  70.  Note.    Warburton's 
skill  in  explaining,  ibid.   Mode  of  writing  by,  used  in  commerce 
in  Ethiopia,  114. 
lizeron  II.  king  of  Syracuse,  ii.  441.     How  raised  to  the  throne, 
44,1 — 443,     Unites  himself  with  the   Romans,   445.     Divides 
Sicilv  with  the  Romans,  454.     His  prosperous  reign,  455.    His 
death,  iii.  8U    His  wise  policy,  82.    Fortifications  of  Syracuse, 
83.     His  galley  of  twenty  tier  of  oars,  ibid. 
Hierons  golden  crown,  question  respecting,  how  solved  by  Archi- 
medes, iii«  94,  95.  Note.^ 
Hieronymusy  king  of  Syracuse,  his  distracted  reiffn,  iii.  85. 
Hieropolisy  gold  and  treasures  there,'  iv.  355.     A  •rich  inland  em- 

ponum^  ibid.    Rivals  Palmyra,  ibid.   , 
H^eropolisy  on  the  Euphrates,  a  staple  of  trade,  i.  120. 
Himeray  battle  near  the  river  of,  ii.  177. 
Hindoosy  their  aversion  to  leaving  their  country,  ir^lOO.    Their 

science,  whence  acquired,  iv.  134. 
Hindostauy  Alexander's  mea8u]:fss  for  consolidating  his  conquests 

in,  i.  257 y  258. 
HippagoeueSy  their  form  and  use,  iii.  477. 

Hipparchusy  the  astronomer,  ii.  132.  Principally  flourished  during 
tlie  reigns  of  Philometor  and  Physcon,  iv.  178.  The  glory  of 
the  Alexandrian  school,  ibid.  His  improvements  and  discoveries, 
ibid.  179 — 181.  Pliny's  encomium  on,  178.  Note.  His  work 
on  the  solstitial  points,  179.  Note.  His  picture  of  the  heavens 
delineated  on  a  solid  sphere,  180.  His  catalogue  of  the  stars, 
.ibid.  First  describes,  the  "habitable  earth  by  degrees  of  longitude 
juid  latitude,  ibid*  181.   The  inventor  of  trigonometry,  181..  In- 
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defatigable  in  study  and  passionately  fond  of  truth,  iv.  181.  Tlie 
glory  of  his  astronomy  and  geography  reaped  three  centuries    ~ 
afterwards  by  Ptolemy,  ibid.    Title  of  his  only  work  now  ex- 
tant, ibid.   Note  [218.]     His  name  not  mentioned  by  Seneca 
or  Plutarch,  ibid.    Note  [219.]     And  but  once   by   Cicero, 
ibid,  ibid* 
Hippastratusy  commander  of  the  Macedonians  in  Media,  i.  510. 
Hippo,  stormed  and  taken  by  Agathocles,  ii.  209. 
Htpponiumy  a  maritime  town  of  the  Brutii,  ii.  227.     Taken  and 

improved  by  Agathocles,  ibid. 
Hipsycraieay  a  courtezan  of  Mithridates,  her  fidelity  and  atten* 

tions  to  him,  iv.  298,  299. 
Hiram f  king  of  Tyre,  his  voyages,  i.  218. 
Hirtius,  cited,  iv.  395,  396.  Note. 
Hispalis,  or  Seville,  iv.  403. 
.  History,  state  of,  under  Ptolemy  Soter,  ii.  133.    Causes  of  its  cor- 
ruption, 321.     State  of,  under  Lath3nrus,  iv.  175. 
Hit,  town  of,  i.  89.  Note.  92. 
Homer  taught  that  the  departing  soul  was  capable  of  prediction, 

i.  286.     Temple  dedicated  to,  ii.  568. 
Homerites,  a  tribe  of  Sabseans,  their  characteristics,  i*  1 19.    Sig* 

nification  of  the  name,  ibid. 
Horace,  cited,    i.  7^.  Note.    ii.  24«7.  Note.   370.  Note.    iv.  470. 

Note. 
Horatii  and  Curiatii,  story  of,  illustrates  the  difference  between 

barbarous  and  heroic  manners,  ii*  363,  and  Note. 
Hortensius  unsuccessful  in  Macedon,  iii.  453. 
Hosea,  taken  prisoner  by  Shalmanezer,  i.  96,  97. 
Hosein,  a  Mahommedan  saint,  tomb  of,  i.  274. 
Hostilius  Aultis,  his  campaign  in  Macedon,  iii.  4534 
Hume,  Mr.,  referred  to,  ii.  341.  Note. 
Hyeres.    See  Hieres. 
Hyperboreans,  who  they  were,  i.  267. 

Hyperides,  the  Athenian  orator,  i.  358.    Pronounces  the  funeral  * 
oration  on  Leosthenes,  365.   His  death,  372.    His  orations  long 
since  perished,  ibid. 
Hyphasts,  i.  6.  8. 
Hyrcania,  its  forests,  i.  278. 

Hyrcanus,  the  Jew,  a  favourite  of  Ptolemy  Epiphanes  and  Cleo- 
patra, iii.  364.  A  jest  of  his,  ibid.  Note. 
Hyrcanus,  John,  son  of  Simon,  iv.  128.  Succeeds  his  father  as 
fiiffh-priest,  ibid.  Tributary  to  Antiochus  VII*  iv.  128.  Origin 
ofnis  name,  ISl,  and  Note.  His  long  and  wise  reign,  136.  Sup- 
ported by  the  Romans  against  his  brother  Aristobulus,  326. 
Stripped  of  his  royal  diadem,  329. 
Hyspaspists,  who  they  were,  i.  295.  Bore  silver  shields,  410.  The 
ready  and  licentious  instruments  in  every  tumult,  Und.  See 
Argyraspides. 
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lalynuSf  a  city  o£  Rhodes,'  ii.  S4. 

lasuSf  a  Lacedflsmonian  city,  iv.  76. 

Iberiamy  a  part  of  the  military  force  of  Carthage,  iL  169. 

of  Caucasus,  Pompey  s  war  against,  iv.  304.     Defeated  by 

him,  305. 

Iceland^  or  Thule^  i.  270. 

JcAvo]^giy  or  fish-eaters,  i«  17.  ii.  296. 

iefo/^,  jBg3rptian,  i.  151.  Varieties  of,  15S.  Golden  idols  of  Baby- 
lon, 24*2.  Extraordinary  one  of  Bacchus,  ii.  14!4.  Bloody 
offerings  to  Moloch  or  Saturn,  188.  216.  Number  of  Egyp- 
tian idols  recovered  by  Ptolemy  III.,  460. 

tlderiniy  title  of  Bajazet  I.,  how  anticipated,  ii.  242.  Note. 
.  miatSy  wandering  tribes  in  Persia,  i.  63.  Note*     Their  importance 
in  that  country,  ibid. 

lUyriay  country  of,  iii.  59.  Pirates  of,  ^.  Teuta,  queen  <rf*  the 
lllyrians,  causes  the  murder  of  a  Roman*  ambassador,  6^.  Sub- 
dued by  the  consuls^  Posthumius  and  Fulvius,  67.  Submits 
and  pays  tribute  for  a  residue  of  her  dominions,  68.  Depre- 
dations of  the  lllyrians  under  Demetrius  and  Scerdilaidas,  69. 
Punished  by  the  consul  Emilius,  70.    Wars  in,  iv.  481. 

.JllvrianSf  their  stubborn  and  warlike  character,  i.  4,  5,  and  JVble» 

luyricumy  Philip's  conquests  in,  iii.  88.     Plunder  of,  555. 

JfHougy  a  branch  of  Mount  Taurus,  i.  22. 

Imbriniumy  battle  of,  iL  409. « 

Imbrosy  isle  of,  restored  to  the  Athenians,  iv.  63. 

Indiay  the  hold  taken  of  it  by  Alexander,  i.  27>  et  seq.  Its  coasts 
traded  to  by  Rolemy  Philadelphus,  ii.  292,  293. 

Indian  astronomy,  era  o^  iv^  179.  Note. 

"  dogs,  celebrated,  description  of,  L  244. 

■■  women,  dispute  between,  which  shall  be  burned  alive,  uAM* 

Indo' Scythians,  i.  102. 

IndtUy  origin  oif  its  name,  iii.  347* 

Intuke  at  Rome,  what,  i.  231. 

Inundations  of  the  Nile  and  Euphrates,  i.  106. 

Ipsusy  in  Phrygia,  battle  of,  ii.  69.  Its  situation  uncertam,  '^(X 
Division  of  the  empire  after  the  battle,  73,  74.  Respective  ahaces 
of  SeleuGus,  Lysimachus,  Ptolemy,  and  Caasandet,  74. 

/ran,  husbandmen  of,  iv.;! 32. 

Iron  found  in  the  mountainB  jof  Palsestine,  i.  426. 

IrvigatUmy  ancient  mode  o^  i.(87.  Note.  Modern  method  by 
moans  of  wells,  iUd. 

Isaiahy  citedi  i.  114.  Note.  156,  157. 

Isauray  capital  of  the  Isaurians,  its  memorable  destruction,.  i.:332. 
future  fortunes  of  the  Isaurians,  ^33. 

Jm,  Egyptian,  Antony  declares  his  nuptials  with,  in  the^Mumed 
character  of  the  Grecian  Bacchus,  iv.  486. 

S 
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Isocraies,  the  orator,  cited,  i.  106. 

-,  assassin  of  Octavlus,  iv.  39.     Sent  to  Rome  with  hig 
companion  Leptines,  ibid.     Contrast  between  them,  ibid. 

Isthmian  games,  proclamation  of  the  liberties  of  Greece  at,  iii.  228. 

Italian  wars,  under  the  consuls,  division  of,  ii.  375. 

Italy,  its  ancient  inhabitants,  their  filiation  and  connection,  ii. 
152  and  357. 

Italy y  Greek  colonies  in,  i.  270.  Beauty  of  the  plains  in,  ii.  245. 
Conquests  of  the  Gauls  in,  ibid.  Number  of  cities  in  ancient 
Italy,  287.  Note.  Roman  colonies  in,  415.  Conquest  of,  com- 
pleted by  the  Romans,  437.  Invaded  by  Hannibal,  iii.  75. 
Military  resources  of  the  country,  ibid. 

Ithobaly  king  of  Tyre,  slain,  fighting  for  his  capital,  i.  229. 


Janiculuniy  or  eighth  hill  of  Rome,  ii.  364.  Its  height,  ibid. 
Note.  .  _ 

Janusy  his  temple  at  Rome,  ii.  362.   Not  opened  for  43  years,  ibid. 

Japydcdy  a  people  of  Libumia,  iv.  481. 

Jason,  of  Tralles,  a  celebrated' tragedian,  iv.  363. 

JaxarteSy  river  of,  i.  23. 

Jehoiakim  made  king  by  Necos,  i.  194.  Taken  prisoner  by  Ne- 
buchadnezzar, 206. 

Jerichoy  castle  of,  iv.  127. 

Jerom,  of  Cardia,  negotiates  for  Eumenes  with  Antigonus,  i.  434. 
made  prisoner  by  the  latter,  504.     His  history  of  Alexander** 

.  successors,  545.  Made  governor  of  Syria,  ibid.  Lived  104 
years,  ibid.  Sent  to  superintend  the  collecting  of  bitumen, 
554,  S55.  Made  governor  of  Boeotia  for  Demetrius  Poliorcetes, 
ii.  86.     His  impartiality  as  an  historian,  133. 

Jerusalemy  temple  of,  profanation  of  the  altar  of  Jehovah,  by 
Antiochus  Epiphanes,  iv.  8.  Recovered  and  re-dedicated  by 
the  Jews,  19.  The  temple  fortified,  ibid.  The  holy  of  holies 
entered  by  Pompey,  329,  330. 

Jerusalemy  or  Kadytis,  city  of,  summoned  by  Senacherib,  i.  174* 
Taken  by  Necos,  king  of  Eg3rpt,  194.  And  rendered  tributary 
by  him,  ibid.  Taken  by  Nebuchadnezzar,  206.  Completion 
of  its  calamities,  ibid.  Besieged  and  taken  by  Ptolemy,  427. 
Horrid  cruelties  there  by  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  iv.  8.  Siege 
of,  by  the  Syrians,  27.  Raised  in  consequence  of  commotions 
in  Syria,  28.  Taken  by  Pompey,  328.  Robbed  of  10,000 
talents  by  Crassus,  354. 

Jev)Sy  their  emigration  from  Egjrpt,  i.  137.  Rendered  tributary 
to  Necos,  king  of  Egypt,  194.  Carried  in  captivity  to  Babylon, 

.    by  Nebuchadnezzar,  206.  Restored  to  their  country  by  Cyrus, 
207.    How  Herodotus  deceived  concerning  them,  ibid*    A^f^ 
rot.  ir.  p> 
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counts  of  them  in  pagan  writers  agree  with  Scripture,  i.  20S^ 
Manfully  resist  Ptolemy's  invasion  of  Syria,  ^S?*  Their  high 
consideration  in  'Egypt^  428.  Many  of  them  migrate  to  Alex- 
andria in  Egypt,  543.  Colony  of,  at  Alexandria,  ii.  324. 
Adopt  the  Greek  learning,  and  arts  of  imposture,  327.  How 
occasioned,  328.  Oral  law  taught  by  the  Masorites  and  Cab- 
balists,  ibid.  The  Mishnah,  Gemara,  and  Talmuds,  329. 
Ptolemy  Euergetes's  transactions  with  the  Jews,  504.  Favoured 
by  Antiochus  the  Great,  iii.  218.    40,000  Jews  slain  in  de- 

-  fending  Jerusalem  against  Antiochus,  iv.  4.  An  equal  number 
carried  into  captivity,  ibid.  Massacre  of,  5.  Compelled  to 
consecrate  their  temple  to  the  Olympian  Jupiter,  8.  How 
their  faith  endured  the  stake  and  the  rack,  ibid.  Horrid  exe- 
cutions of,  ibid.  Commencement  of  their  religious  war,  9. 
Success,  and  causes  thereof,  10.  8000  Babylonish  Jews  defeat 
the  Gauls  and  Syrians,  16.  Their  victory  at  Maspha,  ibid. 
Recover  their  temple  and  dedicate  it  anew,  19.  The  feast  of 
lights,  ibid.  Peace  granted  to  them,  23.  Retaliate  the  out- 
rages of  the  Syrians,  24.  Defeat  Lysias  and  Timotheus,  25. 
Are  defeated,  27.  Siege  of  Jerusalem  raised,  28.  And  peace 
granted  them,  29.  The  war  renewed,  40.  Jonathan  made 
high  priest,  47.  Temple  in  Heliopolis,  59.  Bum  the  city. 
of  Azotus  and  the  temple  of  Dagon,  53.  Transactions  under 
Simon,  high  priest,  125.  Dreadful  massacre  of,  after  the  battle 
of  Asochis,  169.  Many  thousands  slain  in  defending  Jerusalem 
against  Pompey,  329.     See  Hebreuos. 

JoUasy  son  of  Antipater,  i.  334.  And  cup-bearer  to  Alexander, 
454.^   Insult  to  his  remains,  ibid. 

Jonadaby  stern  laws  of,  i.  547. 

Jonathan^  captain  of  the  Jews,  iv.  40.  5S.  Created  high  priest, 
47.  His  gratitude  and  fidelity,  SS.  Slain  by  Diodotus  or 
Tryphon,  108. 

Jtmesy  Sir  William,  cited,  ii.  212.   'Note. 

Joppa^  strong  town  of,  i.  519.  Harbour  of,  when  constructed^  iv. 
111.    Still  the  principal  sea-port  in  Palsestine,  ibid. 

Jordan^  river,  i.  553. 

Joseph^  reflections  on  his  story,  i.  135.  et  seq. 

— — ,  Oniah*s  nephew,  farms  Ptolemy's  revenues  in  Coelesyria 

.  and  Palaestine,  ii.  505.  His  address  in  obtaining  this  contract, 
506. 

the  emperor,  i.  5.  Note. 


Josephusy  cited,  iv.  516.  Note. 

Josiah,  king  of  Israel  and  Judah,  in  opposing  the  progress  of 
Necos  to  Assyria,  defeated  and  slain  at  Megiddo,  i.  193. 

Jotape,  daughter  of  Artuasdes,  married  to  Cleopatra's  son,  Alex- 
ander, iv.  489. 
-\fuba,Ving  of  Numidia^  defeats  and  destroys*  Curio,  iv.  401. 
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JuidliuSf   DeciQs,  guq^-ises  Rhegium,  iL  42S.    .  His  dreadfid 

punishment,  436,  437. 
Judah  invaded  by  Senacherib,  i,  175.     By  Esarhaddon,  182. 
Judaa^  or  Palestinian  Syria,  i.  205.     Prevalent  error  concerning 
.    that  name,  ibid.  Note.    Its  condition  under  Nebuchadnezzar, 

206,  207.     See  Jerusalem. 
Judas.  See  Maccabeus. 
Julia,  daughter  to  Caesar,  and  wife  of  Pompey,  her  character,  iv.    . 

374,  375. 
Julia,   daughter  to  Octavius,  by  Scribonia,  iv.  456.     Her  un- 
fortunate celebrity,  ibid. 
Julian  harbour,  formed  by  Agrippa,  iv.  458. 
Juno  Lucina,  her  temple  at  Rome,  ii.  371.    Its  important  use, 

ibid. 
Juno  Moneta,  money  first  coined  in  her  temple,  ii.  439. 
Jupiter  Hammon,  temple  of,  i.  110.     Request  of  Alexander  to 

be  interred  there,  316. 404.    Why  disregarded  by  his  successors, 

405. 

-^ 7,  Olympian,  temple  of,  where  situate,  ii.  191. 

,  spoil-bearer,  ii.  360.     Vestiges  of  his  temple,  361. 

Jusfociale,  the  law  of  nations,  ii.  388. 

Justin,  cited,  i.  85.  Note. 

Juvenal,  cited,  i.  152.  Note.  171.  Note.  284,  Note.  iii.  370.  Note\ 

iv.  515.  Note. 
Juventas,  the  goddess  of  youth,  her  temple,  ii.  367. 
Juventius  Thalna,  defeated  by  Pseudophillippus,  iv.  74. 

K. 

Kadytis,  or  the  holy,  a  name  for  Jerusalem,  still  prevalent  in  the 
East,  i.  208. 

Kalendar,  Roman,  reformed,  iv.  404. 

Kepler,  discoveries  of,  noticed,  ii.  310. 

Keraunus.     See  Ptolemy  and  Seleiums. 

Kermanshah,  the  capital  of  the  Nissean  plain,  i.  475.  Note.    A 

.    flourishing  town,  ibid. 

Khorosan,  kingdom  of,  i.  122. 

-^fZ/e^,  Ptolemy's  general,  surprised  and  defeated  by  Demetrius, 
i.  542. 

^ing,  title  o^  assumed  by  the  Greek  generals,  ii.  27.  Reflection 
thereon,  ibid.  28^  Fiction  of  the  law  which  renders  kings  im- 
mortal, useful,  and  why,  364,  365.  Antony,  lavish  of  th^ 
title,  iv.  467. 

Kingdom  of  the  Greeks,  its  sera,  i.  559.     See  Greek  kingdoms^ 

Kings,  book  of,  cited,  i.  173. 

Knighthood,  the  cause  of,  to  be  traced  to  the  predilection  for 
cavalry,  iv.  120.  '  \ 
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Krim  Gueray,  reigned  over  the  provinces  of  the  ancient  Getv, 
ii,  87*    His  moderation,  ibid. 

Kuinda^  fortress  of,  i.  517.  ii.  68. 

Kungaxoury  considerable  ruins  at,  i.  507.  Note. 

Kynoscephake,  battle  between  the  mountains  of,  L  367*  Move- 
ments preceding  the  battle,  iii.  203.  The  battle  described,  206. 
€i  seq. 


LabeOf  Fabius,  his  operations  with  the  fleet  against  Antiochus, 

iii.  353. 
Labi/netuSf  the  successor  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  i.  233.    The  same 

person  with  the  Belshazzar  of  Daniel,  ibid. 
Labi/rinth,  Egyptian,  description  of,  i.  156,  157.   Astronomically 

explained,  158. 
•Lacedamon.     See  Sparta. 
LacedamonianSy   their  history  from  the  reign  of  Alexander,  ii. 

480.    Defeated  at  the  battle  of  Sellasia,  498.     Their  tyranU, 

see  Machanidas  and  Nobis. 
Lachares,  governor  of  Athens  for  Cassander,  ii.  79.    Expelled  by 

Demetrius,  80. 
»  Laconia  invaded  by  Philip,  iii.  43.     Perturbed  state  of,  375. 
Laevinus,  Roman  general,  his  answer  to  Pyrrhus*s  offer  of  rnedi* 

ation,  ii.  423.    Detects  his  spies,  and  shows  them  every  thing, 

ibid. 
Lagorasy  the  Cretan,  his  cunning  at  the  siege  of  Sardes,  ii.  543. 

et  seq. 
Lahore^  province  of,  i.  8. 
JLamiay  m  Thessaly,  Antipater  shuts  himself  up  there,  i.  364. 

Besieged,  ibid.  The  siege  raised,  ibid.  Again  besieged,  iii.  297. 
Lamiay  the  Cyprian  courtezan,  ii.  52. 
Lampsacusy  siege  of,  iii.  234. 
Laoaiciy  wife  to  Antiochus,  one  of  Philip's  generals,  her  romantic 

story,  ii.  111. 
,  Syrian,  poisons  her  husband  and  murders  her  daughter* 

in-law,  h.  282,  283.     Her  punishment,  459. 

,  daughter  to  Seleucus,  marries  Perseus,  iii.  427. 
,  of  Cappadocia,  her  parricidal  murders,  iv.  140. 
,  of  Pontus,  sister  to  Mithridates,  her  intrigues,  iv.  194, 

195. 
Lacmedony  governor  of  Syria,  rejects  Ptolemy's  offers,  i.  427. 

Is  defeated  by  him,  ibid.     Falling  into  the  hands  of  Antigonus, 

he  acquaints  him  with  Ptolemy's  conquest  of  Syria,  428. 
Lapidatiouy  the  usual   mode  of  summary  punishment,  ii.  49S. 

Note. 
La  Plaee,  M.  iv.  179.  Note. 
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JLaranda,  in  Pksidia;  its  desolation,  i.  3S% 

JLarchery  M.,  cited,  i.  SO.  Note. 

Larissay  battle  near,  iii.  447. 

Latins  assemble  at  Rome,  ii.  368.  Defeated  at  lake  Regillus, 
402.  Their  total  defeat,  and  various  treatment  accordmg  to 
their  merits,  403.  et  sea. 

Latitude.     See  Longitude. 

Latiunty  Greek  colonies  in,  distinction  between,  and  those  of 
Magna  Grsecia,  ii.  3456. 

Lceuo  of  nations,  ii.  388. 

Lainsy  maritime,  of  the  Rhodians,  i.  428. 

Learchusy  fifth  brother  of  Arcesilaus,  king  of  Cyren^,  strangles 
him,  i.  382.     Slain  by  the  artifice  of  Erixo,  383. 

Legion,  Roman,  the  complement  of,  changed,  iii.  437. 

Legionary  order  of  battle,  technically  considere^,  ii.  383. 

Leony  a  disciple  of  Plato,  ii.  130.  Author  of  Elements  of  Geo- 
metry, ibid. 

Leonidasy  king  of  Sparta,  ii.  480.  His  banishment  and  recall,  481. 
His  daughter,  Chelonis,  ibid. 

LeonnatuSy  one'  of  Alexander's  fourteen  principal  officers,  i.  297. 
Appointed  regent  jointly  with  Perdiccas,  306.  His  character, 
31 1,  312.  Resigns  the  regency  for  a  province,  312.  Why 
he  chose  Hellespontian  Phrygia,  323.  Refuses  to  assist  Eu-* 
menes  in  taking  possession  of  his  province,  328.  His  wild 
projects,  329.  Marches  his  army  against  the  Greeks  to  the 
relief  of  Antipatcr,  besieged  in  Lamia,  365.  Is  slain  there,  366. 

LeononiSy  the  Gallic  chief,  lays  Byzantium  under  contribution,  ii. 
254. 

Leosthenesy  the  Athenian  general,  i.  360.  Slain  in  a  sally  at  the 
siege  of  Lamia,  364. 

Lepidusy  master  of  horse  to  Csesar,  iv.  409.  Made  one  of  the 
second  triumvirate,  417,  418.     Deposed,  461. 

Leptinesy  coadjutor  to  Hiero,  ii.  442. 

Leptines  and  IsocrateSy  assassins  of  Octavius  sent  to  Rome,  iv.  39. 
Strange  contrast  between  them,  ibid. 

Leptisy  or  Tripoliy  city  of,  tribute  paid  by,  daily,  to  Carthage, 
li.  166.  Note. 

Lesser  Asia,  its  divisions  and  inhabitants,  i.  11,  12. 

Letters,  invention  of,  how  connected  with  the  extensive  comme-Ve 
of  the  Phoenicians,  i,  227.  State  of,  in  Egypt  under  Ptole  xy. 
Soter,  ii.  128.  Under  Philadelphus,  308.  Under  Philopat-r, 
567.    Under  Ptolemy  VIII.  iv.  173.  et  seq. 

Leucon,  battle  of,  i.  382. 

Leviticus,  c.  xvii.  v.  7.  amended  translation  of,  i.  152,  Note. 

Lihanus,  or  Hermon,  region  of,  i.  204,  205.  Forest  of,  transported 
to  the  sea-shore,  519.     Its  elevation,  553.  Note. 

Library,  Alexandrian,  established  at  the  suggestion  of  Demetrius 
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Phalereus,  by  Ptolemy  Soter,  i.   119.     Demetrius,  its  first 
librarian,  121.     Succeeded  by  Zenodotus  of  Ephesus,  122. 

Library  of  Bruchion,  containing  400,000  volumes,  destroyed  by 
fire,  iv.  385,  S86. 

*  of  Octavia,  iv.  483. 

*■  of  Serapeon,  founded  by  Pliyscon,  iv.  174. 

Liburniansy  iv.  480. 

Libya,  kingdom  of,  its  name,  i.  376.     Its  divisions,  3774 

Libyphcenicesy  husbandmen  sent  from  Carthage  to  the  interior  of 
Africa,  ii*  166.  Rich  and  fertile  district  inhabited  by  them, 
180,  181.  Invaded  by  Agathocles,  183.  Beautiful  country  of, 
184.    The  capital  taken,  185.     And  White  Tunes,  ibid. 

Licinius  Crassus,  his  campaign  in  Macedon,  iii.  444.  Arrives  on 
the  west  frontier  of  Thessaly,  447.  Defeated  at  Larissa,  ibid.  448. 

Lieutenants  of  Alexander,  called  his  body  guards,  i.  297.  Affairs 
of  the  empire  devolve  on  them,  298.  Their  different  views, 
299.  Their  dissensions,  300 — 306.  Settle  the  regency,  and 
remove  from  Babylon,  306.  Perdiccas  remains  in  contempt  of 
the  infantry,  307.  Regency  settled  anew,  309*  New  settle- 
ment of  the  succession,  311.     Division  of  the  provinces,  312. 

Lieutenants  and  coadjutors  of  Perdiccas,* their  character,  i.  336, 
337. 

Lights,  feast  of,  among  the  Jews,  iv.  19. 

Luybceum,  promontory  of,  ii.  163.  Siege  of  the  city,  431.  In- 
cidents during  the  siege,  452,  453« 

Lindus,  a  city  of  Rhodes,  ii.  34. 

Liparean  isles,  described,  ii.  226.  Their  violation  by  Agathocles, 
227. 

Lipsius,  character  of  his  work  de  Militia  Roraana,  ii.  384.  Note. 

Ltssu^,  a  strong-hold  of  the  lUyrians,  iii.  89. 

Livia  J}rusilla  married  to  Octavius,  iv.  457. 

Livvy  his  patriotic  defiance  of  Alexander,  i.  261.  His  history  of 
Hannibars  war,  noticed,  iii.  77.  Note.  Reasons  why  he  declines 
to  enter  on  the  history  of  the  Messenian  war,  402.  His  ac- 
count of  the  desolation  of  Epirus  by  the  Romans,  defective, 
and  why,  517.  Note. 

,  cited,  ii.  353.  Note.    357.  Note.   377.  Note.  378,  379.  Note. 

383.  Note.   385.  Note.   401.  Note*    iii.  111.  Note.    197.  Note. 
A90.  Note. 

London,  extent  of  land  required  for  its  support,  i.  238.  Quantity 
of  corn  consumed  in,  annually,  iv.  510.  Note. 

Longevity,  remarkable,  of  Alexander's  captains  and  their  con- 
temporaries, ii.  134. 

Longitude  and  Latitude,  degrees  of,  first  used  by  Hlpparchus  to 
describe  the  habitable  globe  by,  iv.  180,  181. 

Lopez  de  Vega,  ii.  125. 

Lotophagif  a  happy  and  hospit^able  people*  i.  378. 

Lofs  w0e,  pretended  monuments  respecting,  i.  554.^  Note.     . 
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Lucauy  cited,  i.  282.  Note, 

LucuTuansy  artifice  by  which  Aey  were  induced  to  revolt  from  the 
Romans^  ii.  408. 

JLuceriay  a  Roman  colony,  ii.  414'- 

Luciauy  his  birth-place,  iv.  325, 

Lucomonsy  kings  of  the  Tuscans^  ii.  S59.  and  Note, 

Lucretia,  ii.  374. 

Lucretius y  cited,  i.  19.  Note.  128.  Note. 

Luctdlusy  quaestor  to  Sylla,  collects  a  great  fleet,  iv.  217.  Refuses 
to  help  Fimbria  in  attempting  to  seize  the  person  of  Mithri- 
dates,  218.  Consul,  and  sent  against  Mithridates,  241.  His 
exertions  in  Lesser  Asia,  242.  Harasses  Mithridates,  247)  24& 
Captures  his  fleet  at  Chrys^,  249.  Marches  into  Pontus,  250. 
His  financial  operations,  256.  Demands  the  person  of  Mithri- 
dates at  Tigranocerta,  259.  His  decisive  victory  over  Tigranes, 
262.  Wins  the  affections  of  the  Cordyeneans,  269.  His  greikt 
views,  271.  Crosses  the  Niphates  in  his  march  to  Artaxata, 
273.  Defeats  the  confederate  kings,  274.  And  sacks  Nisibis, 
275.  Party  against  him  at  Rome,- 276.  Mutiny  in  his  army 
occasioned  by  the  measures  of  Pompey  and  Crassus  at  Rome^ 
279.  Saves  the  Romans  and  their  conquests,  by  his  exertions, 
282.     Superseded  by  Pompey,  291.     Returns  to  Rome,  293. 

Lustruniy  Macedonian,  i.  310.     Roman,  ii.  373. 

JLyconpolisy  or  Lt/copolis,  two  cities  of  this  nanve^  ii*  368.  Note. 

Lycophrouy  a. poet  in  the  age  of  Ptqlemy  Philadelphus,  ii.  305. 
Character  of  his  poetry,  306,  307.  cited,  306.  Note. 

Lycortasy  Achsean  pretor,  his  affecting  speech  to  Appius  Claudius^ 
iii.  397.     Defeats  the  Messenians,  404. 

LycurguSf  usurps  the  government  of  Sparta,  iii.  20.  Bold  enter- 
prise against  the  Achsean  city  .>Egira,  ibid.  Defeated  by  the 
iEgirates,  21.  - 

Lysandray  a  daughter  of  Ptolemy,  married  to  Agathocles,  ii.  76* 

Lt^siaSy  a  viceroy  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  in  Judaea,  iv.  1^. 
Defeated  by  the  Maccabees,  17.  Made  guardian  of  Antiochua  V. 
Eupator,  23.     Defeated,  25. 

Lysiasy  the  Athenian  orator,  settles  in  Thurij,  ii.  412. 

Lysimachiay  where  situate,  ii.  57.  History  of  the  beautiful  cir- 
cumjacent district,  ibid.  58.  The  burial-place  of  its  founder, 
109.  Its  various  fortunes,  iii.  235,  236.  Conferences  of  Anti- 
ochus and  the  Roman  commissioners  there,  ibid, 

Lysimachus,  one  of  Alexander's  fourteen  principal  officers,  i.  297. 
Appointed  governor  of  Thrace,  313.  Circumstances  attending 
his  occupation  of  that  country,  322.  State  of  his  affairs  when 
applied  to  for  aid  by  Cassander,  ii.  56*  His  capital  Lysimachia, 
57*  First  takes  the  field  against  Antigoni^,  61.  His  bold 
march  to  Heraclaea,  64.  Victory  at  the  battle  of  Ipsus,  69. 
Marries  Ptolemy's  daughter,  76.  Made  prisoner,  biit  ge- 
nerously released  by  Drpmichaetes,  king  of  the  Getae  or  GoUis, 
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ii.  86.  Makes  an  alliance  with  them,  87.  Invades  Macedon  in 
concert  with  Pjrrrhus,  91.  Tragedy  in  his  family  occasioned 
by  his  marriage  with  Arsinoe,  )  00.  His  son  Agathocles  mur- 
dered, ibid.  Defeated  and  slain  iat  Corupedion  by  Seleucus, 
108.  His  remains  discovered  by  means  of  a  favourite  dog,  109. 
His  character,  ibid.  His  new  cities,  110. 
L^siscuSf  murdered  by  Archagathus,  ii.  195. 

M. 

Macartney^  lord,  cited,  i.  42.  Note. 

MaccabcBuSy  Judas,  his  first  victories,  iv.  14*.  Defeats  Nicanor 
and  Gorgias  at  the  battle  of  Maspha,  15.  Slain,  40.  Succeeded 
by  Jonathan,  ibid. 

Maccabees y  cited,  i.  560,  561. 

,  iv.9.  Note.  Their  courage  and  mode  of  warfare,  11. 
Their  name  and  divisions,  12.  Their  victories,  14.  Dedication 
of  the  temple,  19.    Fortify  it  against  mount  Acra,  ibid. 

Macedoriy  empire  of,  its  extent  at  the  death  of  Alexander,  i.  11. 
Divisions  of,  312.  Distractions  in  the  out-lying  provinces, 
318.  Antipater  sole  regent,  411.  State  of,  at  his  death,  460. 
New  partition  of,  ii.  73.  State  of,  at  the  invasion  of  the  Gauls, 
239.  Invaded,  and  Keraunus  slain,  251.  State  of,  at  the  accession 
of  Philip  IV.  iii.  1.  Considerations  which  made  Macedon  re- 
luctant in  declaring  war  against  Etolia,  13.  State  of,  at  the 
commencement  of  Philip's  war  with  the  Romans,  158.  Its 
rough  western  frontier,  168.  Improvements  in  the  resources 
of,  395.  Invaded  by  the  Romans,  168.  456.  Successes  by 
sea,  477.  Submits  to  Emilius,  489.  Its  final  settlement,  499. 
State  of,  iv.  1,  2.     Rebellion  in,  73.    Quelled  by  Metellus,  74. 

Macedonian  Jleety  taken,  or  destroyed  by  the  Rhodians,  i.  407. 

— — — —  nobles  transported  to  Rome,  iii.  513. 

^  —  phalanxy  with  its  essential  auxiliaries,  i.  294 — 298. 

See  Phalanx.  , 

MacetOy  its  situation  and  importance,  i.  222. 

Machanidas,  tyrant  of  Sparta,  slain  by  Philopcemen,  iii.  132. 

MachareSf  son  of  Mithridates,  made  viceroy  of  Bosporus,  iv.  237. 
His  tragic  end,  307. 

Macenasy  a  Roman  knight,  and  minister  of  Octavius,  iv.  482. 

Mcenony  the  minion  and  murderer  of  the  tyrant  Agathocles,  ii. 
229,  230.    Assassinates  Archagathus,  231. 

Masiansy  a  fierce  people  on  the  Danube,  iv.  482. 

Magabay  battle  of,  iii.  351. 

Magasy  Ptolemy  Soter's  viceroy  in  Cyren^,  ii.  231.  Receives  his 
daughter  Theo^ena  after  the  death  of  her  husband  Agathocles, 
ibid.  Revolts,  277»  Enters  into  a  treaty  with  Ptolemy^  whose 
son  marries  Magas's  daughter,  284.  Dies  of  corpulency, 
384,  285. 
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Magi,  or  fire-worshippers,  i.  124. 

Magna  Gracia,  fame  of  Alexander  in,  i.  270.  Countries  in- 
cluded in,  ii.  150.  The  whole  country  deformed  by  sedition 
and  murder,  151.  Agathocles*s  predatory  excursions  in,  227. 
Distinction  between  the  Greek  colonies  in,  and  those  of  Latiiim, 
34?6.  Alarmed  by  the  extension  of  the  Roman  colonies,  405. 
See  Syracuse. 

Magnesia,  Ionian,  its  alliance  with  Seleucus  Callinicus,  engraven 
on  a  marble  pillar,  ii.  462. 

,  decisive  battle  of,  iii.  328. 

Ma^netes,  iii.  271. 

Malabar,  its  spiceries,  an  early  object  of  traffic,  i.  100. 

Mago,  rich  families  of  this  name  in  Carthage,  ii.  166. 

Magos  books  of  husbandry  translated  by  order  of  the  Roman 
Senate,  ii.  166.  Note, 

Malcolm,  Sir  John,  cited,  i.  64.  Note. 

Maleventum  in  Samnium,  battle  of,  ii.  433. 

Mamelukes,  military  despotism  of,  ii.  239. 

Mamers,  or  Mars,  ii.  233. 

Mamertines,  mercenaries  of  Agathocles  in  Sicily,  ii.  232.  Usurp 
Messene,  ibid.  Origin  of  their  name,  233.  Defeated  by  Hiero, 
and  shut  up  in  Messen6,  443.  In  fear  of  Hieron  If.,  apply 
to  the  Romans  and  Carthaginians,  ibid.  Their  city  taken  by 
the  Carthaginians,  ibid.  444.  Retaken  by  the  consul  Appius 
Claudius,  who  defeats  the  Carthaginians,  445. 

Manasseh,  king  of  Judah,  defeated  and  made  a  vassal,  i.  182. 
Reinstated  on  his  throne,  ibid.  183. 

Manasses,  high-priest  of  the  Jews,  ii.  504. 

Mandanis,  an  Indian  and  priest,  his  judicious  praise  of  Alex- 
ander, i.  4. 

Manetho,  fictions  of,  i.  69.  His  Egyptian  history,  ii.  326.  Its 
strange  contents,  ibid.  327. 

Manlius,  Marcus,  saves  the  capitol  of  Rome,  ii.  395. 

Manlius,  consul,  inflicts  death  on  his  own  son  for  combating 
beyond  the  ranks,  ii.  403.  His  march  to  Galatia,  iii.  345. 
Proceeds  to  the  Tolistoboii,  349.  His  victories  over  the  Gauls, 
350,  351. 

Mansour,  prince  of  Fars,  i.  477.  Note. 
'  Mantincea  besieged  and  taken  by  Antigonus,  ii.  490.   Antigonus's 
severe  treatment  of,  and  reasons  for  it,  ibid.  491.    Preparations 
for  the  second  battle,  iii.  128.     The  battle  described,  130.     Its 
consequences,  132. 

Manufactures  of  the  Phoenicians,  i.  224.  Of  the  Babylonians,  241. 

Marble,  the  finest,  anciently  found  in  Egypt,  i.  147. 

Marcius,  Philippus,  his  campaign  in  Macedon,  iii.  456. 

Marco  Polo,  his  account  of  the  fierce  Indian  dog,  i.  244. 

Mardi,  robbers  bordering  on  Persis,  i.  28.  and  Note. 

jUareb,  river  of,  i.  111. 
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Mar^ana^itu  iron  mhies,  i.  278.     Steel  of,  iv.  119. 

Manshal  and  Surena,  correspondence  of  these  two  offices,  It. 
352. 

Maritime  laws  of  the  Rhodians,  excellence  of,  il.  S8.  Adopted 
into  the  jurisprudence  of  Rome,  39. 

MaritiSf  his  faction  at  Rome,  iv.  207« 

M(frmarica,  sandy  plain  of,  i.  378. 

Maronites,  Philip's  enormities  with  regard  to,  iii.  393. 

Marsy  or  Mamers,  ii.  233.    Beautiful  throne  dedicated  to,  503. 

Marruciniy  ii.  409. 

Marseilles*     See  Massilia* 

Marsi,  ii.  409. 

Marsic  tear.     See  Social  tear. 

Masorah  of  the  Jews,  what,  ii.  328,  329. 

MasoriteSf  teachers  among  the  Jews,  ii.  329. 

Maspha,  battle  of,  iii.  15. 

Massacre  of  the  Greek  emigrants,  i.  325.  Of  Roman  settlers  in 
Asia,  iv.  205.     Of  400,000  persons  in  Seleucia,  514.  Note* 

Massilia,  or  Marseilles,  a  Greek  colony,  its  history  and  institutiona, 
i.  267.  et  sea.  Besieged  by  Decimus  Brutus,  iv.  375.  Submits 
to  Caesar,  ibid. 

Mathematics^  school  of,  at  Alexandria,  ii.  128.  Progress  of  the 
science,  129.  131.  310,  311.  iv.  177.  et  sea.  Such  parts  only 
as  regarded  measuring  and  numbering  stuoied  by  the  Romans, 
181.  Note  [219.] 

Mattathias  and  his  sons,  their  piety  and  patriotism,  iv.  9,  10. 

Mauritania,  a  part  of  Lybia,  i.  377. 

Mausolea,  Egyptian,  their  solidity  and  magnificence,  i.  155. 
Description  of,  156- 

Mausoleum  of  Cleopatra,  described,  iv.  505.   Antony  dies  in,  506. 

Mazaca,  on  the  river  Melas,  i.  327*  The  capital  of  the  Cappa- 
docians,  ii.  236. 

Medals,  Cyrenean^  of  fine  gold,  admirable  delicacy  of  their  work- 
manship, i.  394.  Of  Philetserus,  how  distinguished,  ii.  102. 
Note. 

Medes,  their  pastoral  state,  i.  62.  Corrupted  by  conquests,  ibid. 
Submit  to  Cyrus,  ibid.  Their  mode  of  life,  ibid.  Revolt  from 
the  Assyrians,  179.  Their  war  with  Nebuchadonosor,  184'. 
Their  king  De^oces  defeated  and  slain,  185.  His  son  Phraortes 
slain  in  besieging  Nineveh,  ibid.  War  renewed  by  Cyaxares, 
ibid*  Besiege  Sardanapalus  in  Nineveh,  186.  Take  Nineveh, 
188,  189.  Revolt  with  the  Persians  from  Antiochus  III.  ii.  517. 
Gain  Seleucia-Baby Ionia  and  dependent  provinces,  522. 

Media,  i.  20,  21.     The  most  beautiful  portion  of,  475.  Note.    ' 

Media- Atrapatena,  i.  21.  Modern  state  of,  ibid.  Note.  Origin  of 
its  name,  415. 

Media  Magna,  i.  21. 

Medicine,  school  of,  in  Alexandria,  ii.  132.  308. 
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Mediotanum,  or  Milany  ill.  Y6. 
Medius,  his  unhappy  banquet,  i«  285. 

Megaclesy  fighting  in  Pjmrhus's  anriour,  slain  for  him,  ii.  424". 
Megalopolis,  capital  of  the  Libyphoenices,  ii.  184.     Beauty  of  the 
surrounding  country,  ibid.     Taken  by  Agathocles,  185.  ' 

,  a  city  of  Arcadia,  defends  its  aristocracy  against 

Polysperchon,  i.  4«48.    Surprised  by  Cleomenes,  iil  492.  Despair 
of  its  inhabitants,  493. 
Megalopolitans,  differences  among,  adjusted  by  Aratus,  iii.  51. 
Megaray  Demosthenes  banished  to,  i.  360.     Joins  the  Achaean 

league,  ii.  477. 
MegastheneSy  Greek  ambassador  with  Sandracottus  in  Palibothra, 
ii.  59. 

,  a  historian,  under  Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  ii.  322. 

His  fables,  ibid. 
Megiddo  in  Samaria,  i.  193.  ^ 
Melanthusy  the  painter,  ii.  475. 

Meleager,  one  of  Alexander's  fourteen  principal  officers,  i.  298. 
Foments  the  seditions  of  the  pbalanx,  300.     Quits  the  council 
with  his  adherents  on  Python's  insult  to  Arrhidaeus,  305. 
Melvilley  general,  MS.  treatise  of,  noticed,  ii.  385.  Note.  Referred 

to,  iii.  75.  Note. 
Memories,  wonderful,  of  the  Egyptians,  i.  69. 
Memphis,  founder  of,  i.  143.     The  seat  of  the  Pharaohs,  144. 
Menalcidasy  with   CaUicrates,  of  Athens,  bribed  by  the  Oropians 
to  assist  them,  iv.  67.     His  shameful  altercation  with  Diaeus  in 
the   Roman   senate,   71.     Influence  with    the    Achseans,   76. 
Drinks  poison,  ibid. 
Menander,  governor  of  Lydia,  an  enemy  to  Perdiccas,   i.  337. 
Impedes  his  marriage  with  Cleopatra,  i.  335.     Destroyed  by 
Eumenes,  414. 

■,  the  comic  poet,  account  of,  ii.  125,  126.     Cited,  124. 
Menas,  one  of  Sextus  Pompey's  captains,  iv.  452.     His  advice  to 
Pompey,  455.     The  subject  of  Horace's  invective,  ibid.  Note. 
Revolts  twice,  458.     Falls  in  battle,  481. 
Mendeli.     See  Gyndes. 
Meneckmus,  the  geometer,  ii.  130,  131. 
Menecrates,  of  Nysa,  his  history,  iv.  175. 
Menesy  i.  144. 

Menon,  the  Thessalian,  i.  366,  367.     His  death,  417. 
Menyllus  assists  Demetrius  I.  in  his  escape  from  Italy,  iv.  31. 

Promotes  his  views,  35. 
Meroe,  in  Ethiopia,  a  staple  of  trade,  i.  102.     How  situate,  110. 

Its  theocracy  and  ancient  splendour.  111. 
Mesopotamia,  description  of,  i.  75.  195.     The  desert,  196. 
Messapians,  ii.  153. 
Messene,  or  AdiabenS,  i.  75,  76. 
Messene,   or  Messina,    Agathocles's  prx)ceeding»  there,   ii.  172. 
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Entered  by  the  Carthaginians,  ii.  444.    Its  possession  disputed 
by  them  and  the  Romans,  444.    The  latter  victorious,  44<5. 

Metagonite  cities,  or  fortresses,  by  whom  founded,  ii.  1 68.  And 
for  what  purpose,  ibid. 

MeteMuSf  consul,  defeats  the  Pseudo-Philippus  in  Macedon,  iv. 
74.    Routs  the  Pseudo- Alexander,  80.     Subdues  Crete,  289. 

MethonS^  harbour  of,  iv.  495. 

Metulum,  a  strong-hold  of  the  Libumians,  siege  of,  iv.  481. 

Michaelisy  emendation  of,  i.  152.  Note, 

Milesian  tales  of  Aristides,  iv.  364. 

Millety  or  pannic,  culture  of,  in  Babylonia,  i.  89. 

MUisj  sort  of,  used  by  the  ancients,  iv.  234.  Water-mill  of 
Mithridates,  ibid. 

Mine  used  at  the  siege  of  Veii,  ii.  382. 

Minerva,  her  temple  on  the  lake  Tritonis,  i.  375.  A  rich  temple 
of,  near  Thermopylss,  ii.  259.  A  brazen  colossal  statue  of,  at 
Alipheira  in  Elis,  lii.  30. 

Mintumte,  a  Roman  colony,  ii.  415. 

Mishnah,  or  oral  law  of  the  Jews,  ii.  329. 

Mithridates  V.  of  Pontus,  iv.  114.     Slain,  184. 

Mithridates  I.  of  Parthia,  his  reign,  iv.  1 14.  His  respect  for  the 
arts  of  peace,  115.  His  connection  with  Bactria,  ibid.  Levies 
war  on  its  parricidal  king,  116.  Unable,  from  old  age,  to  re- 
strain the  passions  of  the  people,  117.  His  death,  127. 

Mithridates  II.  of  Parthia,  iv.  127.  Defeats  Antiochus  VII.,  131. 
Length  and  splendour  of  his  reign,  135.    His  death,  230. 

Mithridates  VI.  of  Pontus,  his  youthful  pursuits,  iv.  184.  His 
travels  and  reflections,  186.  Greek  subjects  on  the  Euxine, 
187.  His  northern  conquests,  188.  His  ambassadors  insulted 
at  Rome,  190.  His  machinations  against  Cappadocia  defeated, 
191.  Invades  Cappadocia  and  murders  his  nephew,  192,  193. 
Counteracts  Laodic^'s  intrigues  at  Rome,  195.  His  treaty 
with  Tigranes,  202.  His  war  in  Lesser  Asia,  203.  His 
cruelties  to  the  Roman  generals,  205.  Massacre  of  the  Roman 
settlers  in  Asia,  ibid. .  His  ill  success  against  Rhodes  and  Mag- 
nesia, 210.  Garrisons  Athens,  ibid.  211.  How  betray^ 
through  love,  212.  His  great  army  in  Greece,  213.  Interview 
with  Sylla  in  the  Trojan  plain,  221.  His  son  murdered  at  Col- 
chis, 232.  His  fruitless  embassy  to  the  Romans,  233.  Defeats 
them  in  Cappadocia,  235.  Peace  with  the  Romans,  how  cele- 
brated, 236.  Appoints  his  son  Machares  viceroy  of  Bosporus, 
237.  Seizes  Bithynia,  239.  Advantages  from  his  treaty  with 
the  Marian  faction,  240.  Views  of  Mithridates ;  his  vast  army, 
245.  His  fleet  captured  by  Lucullus,  249.  Successes  of  his 
cavalry,  251.  Flies  to  Armenia,  252.  Escapes  from  his  pur- 
suers, 253.  His  compassion  to  his  son-in-law,  266.  Enabled, 
by  a  mutiny  in  Lucullus's  army,  to  appear  again  in  arms,  280, 
^1.    His  victories,  281|.    Fortifies  himself  in  Bosporus,  307. 
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Tragic  death  of  his  sons,  iv.  S07.  Allies  himself  with  the  Scythians 
and  Bastarnae  for  the  invasion  of  Italy,  308,  309.  Discovers 
a  conspiracy  formed  against  him,  311.  His  death  and  character, 
312.     His  vast  riches,  315.     And  secret  papers,  316. 

MUhridateSy  son  of  Mithridates  VI.  sent  to  govern  Colchis,  i% 
232.     Victim  to  his  popularity,  ibid. 

Mithridates  of  Pergamus,  assists  Caesar  against  Ptolemy  XII. 
Dionysus,  iv.  396. 

Mithridates  and  Orodes^  sons  of  Phrahates  III.,  dispute  the  pos- 
session of  the  Parthian  throne,  iv.  352.  Success  of  the  latter, 
who  slays  Mithridates,  ibid. 

Mitylene  declared  a  free  city,  iv.  335.  A  model  of  its  theatre, 
carried  to  Rome  by  Pompey,  336. 

Mixed  mathematics,  ii.  310. 

Mnasicles  the  Cretan,  i.  398.  Recovers  the  harbour  of  ApoUonia 
for  the  Cyreneans,  ibid.     Betrays  Thimbron,  ibid. 

Mnaskires  combats  for  the  crown  of  Parthia  at  the  age  of  eighty- 
six,  iv.  230.     Reigns  ten  years  longer,  ibid. 

Moagetess  tyrant  of  Cibyra,  iii.  347,  348. 

Modius  of  corn,  its  contents,  iv.  285. 

Mcsragenesy  his  ill  treatment,  ii.  562,  563. 

Mceris,  lake  of,  its  important  use,  i.  144.  Abundance  offish  in,  145. 

Mohf  stupendous,  raised  by  Alexander,  from  the  ruins  of  Tyre, 
i.  230. 

MoUia^  or  sea-plants  in  Iceland,  i.  270.  Note. 

Moloch.     See  Saturn. 

Molon^  heads  the  rebellion  of  the  Medes  and  Persians  against 
Antiochus  III.  ii.  519.  Disappointed  in  his  attempt  to  surprise 
the  king,  527.  His  army  deserts  him;  is  destroyed  with  his 
family,  ibid. 

MoncBses,  iv.  468,  469. 

Money y  origin  of  the  term,  ii.  4S8. 

Monimay  daughter  to  Philopcemen,  married  to  Mithridates  VI.  of 
Pont  us,  iv.  213.     Her  profligate  letters,  317. 

Monogamy^  distinguished  the  Greeks  and  Romans  from  other  an-* 
cient  nations,  ii.  353.     Its  important  effects,  355. 

Montesguieuy  criticised,  i.  61.  li.  352.  Note.  396.  Note.  Cited, 
ii.  351.  Note. 

Moriery  Mr.  cited,  i.  8.  Note. 

Morgantiunif  a  town  of  Sicily,  ii.  159. 

Moschusy  iii.  103,  104.  iv.  176. 

Mosollaniy  the  Jew,  his  derision  of  augury,  i.  544. 

Mostdy  locality  of,  i.  79,  80. 

Mummiusy  consul  with  Achaia  for  his  province,  iv.  79,  80.    Joins 
Attalus  with  the  Roman  forces,  87.   Defeats  the  Achaeans,  ibid>.    * 
Sacks  Corinth,  91.     His  gross  superstition,  95. 

Mundoy  battle  of,  iv.  405. 

Munychiuy  the  harbour  of  Athens,  i.  432. 
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Murcena^  hotr  persuaded  to  invade  the  territories  of  Mithridates, 

lY.  23^     Defeated  by  him,  235. 
Murcuiy  the  admiral,  iv.  430. 
Murders  in  the  family  of  Alexander,  ii,  1 — 3. 
,Museum,  the  Alexandrian,  instituted  by  Ptolemy  Soter,  ii.  120.  Its 

peculiar  nature,  ibid.  121. 
Mutinat  or  Modena,  siege  of,  iv.  414. 
Myla,  sea-fight  near,  iv.  459. 
MyonnesuSi  near  Teios,  sea-fight  of,  iii.  321. 
Mythology  of  the  Greeks,  most  graceful  in  Homer,  iv.  333.    Less 

alluring  in  subsequent  writers,  334.     The  same  remark  applies 

to  the  ritual  of  Rome,  ibid. 
Myusy  ancient  city  of,  bartered  for  some  cargoes  of  figs,  iii.  147. 

N. 

Nahaiothy  eldest  of  the  sons  of  Ishmael,  gives  name  to  a  tribe  of 
Arabs,  i.  547. 

Nabathaan  Arabsy  their  character  and  pursuits,  i.  546.  History 
and  institutions,  547.  Antigonus's  expedition  against  them, 
549.  Unsuccessful,  550.  Second  expedition  of  his  son  Deme- 
trius, ibid*  Also  fruitless,  551.  Burn  Cleopatra's  vessels,  iv.  505. 

Nabisy  tyrant  of  Sparta,  iii.  16.  Seizes  the  sole  dominion,  133. 
Philopoemen's  successful  stratagem  against  him,  164.  His  trans- 
actions with  Philip,  196.  War  of  the  Romans  against  him  in 
Laconia,  245.  His  conference  with  Quintius,  247.  Terms 
granted  him,  251.  Obtains  peace,  253.  Defeats  Philopoemen 
by  sea,  266.  War  of  stratagem  between  them,  267.  Assassin- 
ated by  a  handful  of  Etolians  at  the  head  of  his  guards,  275. 

Nakum,  cited,  i.  121.  188,  189. 

NamBa,  temple  of  this  goddess  in  Mount  Zagros,  iv.  132.  At- 
tempted to  be  robbed  by  Antiochus  VII.  ibid.  Summary  ven- 
geance on  him,  ibid. 

Najdes  rises  on  the  decline  of  Palsepolis,  ii.  407,  408. 

Naphthoy  where  found,  i.  92.  . 

Narbo,  or  Narbonncy  Roman  colonies  in,  iv.  347. 

Nasamonesy  their  enterprise  and  prowess,  i.  391. 

Natural  Historyy  immense  sum  bestowed  by  Alexander  towards 
its  improvement,  i.  280. 

Naidochusy  sea-fight  in  the  bay  of,  iv.  459. 

Naval  preparations  of  Antigonus,  their  magnitude,  i.  519,  -520. 

Navigation  of  the  Euphrates  and  Tigris,  i.  247. 

Navyy  powerful,  of  Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  ii.  287. 

Neapolisy  a  suburb  of  Carthage,  ii.  207. 

Nearchusy  the  friend  of  Alexander,  explores  the  navigation  from 
India  to  Assyria,  i.  26.  Prepares  to  circumnavigate  Arabia, 
257.  His  speech  in  the  assembly  of  Macedonian  chiefs,  302. 
Neglected  in  the  partition  of  the .  provinces,  313.    Joins  Anti- 
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gonus  in  Fhrygia,  L  313.  Appointed  his  naval  commander,  521. 
Brings  news  of  Agathocles's  saccess  in  Carthage,  ii.  189. 
Nebopolassarf  chief  of  the  Chaldaean  priests  at  Babylon,  his  his- 
tory, i.  187.     His  connection  and  alliance  with  Cyaxares,  coin- 
cident with  tliat  of  Belesys  and  Arbaces,  ibid.     Associates  his 
son  Nebuchadnezzar  to  the  government,  194. 
Nebuchadnezzar,  son  of  Nebopolassar,  associated  to  his  father's 
government,  i.  194.     Forms  an  engine  of  defence  in  Mesopo- 
tamia, 195.     Collects  the  Scythians  who  had  fled  thither,  19T. 
Why  he  is  little  noticed  in  Greek  history,  198.     Marches  to 
Circesium,  and  battle  with  Necos,  199,  200.     His  victory,  200. 
His  extensive  conquests  in  Africa,  201.     Invades  Syria,  202. 
Takes  Jierusalem,  206.     And  Tyre,  229.     Invades  Egypt,  232. 
His  death,  233.     Babylon  enlarged  by  him,  236. 
Nebuchadonosor,  king  of  Assyria,  his  war  with  the  Medes,  i.  184-. 
Sacks  Ecbatana,  185. 

Necos f  king  of  Egypt,  his  bold  designs,  i.  190.  His  circumnaviga- 
tion of  Africa,  ibid.  Undertakes  to  construct  a  canal  from  the 
Red  Sea  to  the  Mediterranean,  192.  Marches  against  Assyria, 
ibid.  Takes  and  garrisons  Circesium,  and  renders  Jerusalem 
tributary,  194.  Defeated  by  Nebuchadnezzar  at  Circesium, 
200. 

Necropolis,  or  burying-ground,  in  Alexandria,  ii.  137. 

Nectenebus,  the  last  rebel  in  Egypt,  i.  66. 

Neocles,  a  disciple  of  Plato,  ii.  130.  Author  of  several  geometric 
theorems,  ibid. 

Neoptolemus,  his  treachery  and  flight  to  Antipater,  i.  342.  His 
bad  advice  makes  Antipater  and  Craterus  divide  their  forces, 
ibid.     Killed  in  battle  by  Eumenes,  345. 

■,  son  of  Achilles,  his  descendants,  ii.  149. 

Nequinum,  or  Narni,  ii.  414. 

Neuo  Carthage,  built  by  Asdrubal,  iii.  64. 

Newton,  Sir  Isaac,  his  chronology  invalidated  by  the  best  Greek 
historians,  i.  79.  And  overthrow:n  by  the  authority  of  Scripture, 
ibid.     His  obligations  to  the  Alexandrian  school,  ii.  131.  310. 

New  Years  Day,  free  gifts  to  the  sovereign  on,  anciently  in 
Persia,  i.  7.  Note.     The  same  custom  still  prevalent,  ibid. 

Niccea,  city  of,  i.  26,  27.     Conferences  at,  iii.  189. 

i ,  daughter  of  Antipater,  married  to  PerdicciEis,  i.  333.  Re- 
pudiated by  him,  334. 

r,  wife  to  Alexander  the  Corinthian,  her  folly  and  misfor- 


tune, ii.  274. 

Nicander,  of  Colophon,  the  poet,  account  of  his  works,  ii.  307- 
Nicanor  appointed  governor  of  Cappadocia,  i.  414.  Cassander's 
partizan  in  Athens,  432.  Applies  to  Antigonus  for  assistance, 
433.  Takes  possession  of  the  Piraeus,  439.  His  vigorous  mea- 
sures for  its  defence,  ibid.  Sails  to  Byzantium  with  a  fleet, 
449.     Defeated  in  the  battle  of  Byzantium,  but  victory- .re- 
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covered  by  a  stratagem  of  Antigonus,  u  450.  Governor  of  Media 
for  Antigonus,  555.  Defeated  by  a  stratagem  of  Seleuqus,  559. 
Pursued  into  Media,  560.    Slain  by  the  hand  of  Seleucus,  ibi(L 

Nicatorion,  a  magnificent  temple  in  the  Orontian  Seleucia,  ii.  1 14. 

Nicephorion,  a  consecrated  grove,  iii.  139.     Its  temples  destroyed 
by  Philip,  ibid, 

Nicephorius,  LucuUus's  decisive  victory  on,  iv.  263. 

Nicoclesj  of  Cyprus,  his  tragic  story,  ii.  18. 

Nicomedes  I.  of  Bithynia,  ii.  235. 

■  II.  his  death  conspired  by  Pnisias,  iv.  50.    The  plot  re- 

coils on  himself,  and  Nicomedes  reigns,  51.  His  long  reign 
and  death,  199. 

—  III.  war  between  him  and  his  brother,  iv.  199.     Driven 


from  the  throne,  ibid.  Flies  to  Rome,  200.  Restored  by  the 
Roman  commissioners,  ibid.  Plunders  the  Greek  cities  on  the 
Euxine,  201.     Bequeaths  his  kingdom  to  the  Romans,  239. 

Nicomedes f  the  geometer,  his  invention,  ii.  131. 

Nicomediay  ii.  235. 

Niebuhr^  M,  cited,  i.  273.  Note. 

Nicopolis,  battle  near  the  intended  site  of,  iv.  297.  Built  and 
peopled,  300. 

Nile,  Abyssinian  sources  of,  pretended  to  be  discovered  by  Mr. 
Bruce,  known  to  modern  missionaries,  i.  111.  Note.  How 
characterised  by  Homer,  142.  Periodical  floods  of,  ibid.  Great 
festival  at  this  time,  155. 

Nineveh,  two  cities  of  that  name,  i.  78.  The  great  Nineveh  could 
not  occupy  the  site  usually  assigned  to  it,  and  why,  81.  That 
founded  by  Ninus,  its  greatness,  and  advantages  of  the  sur- 
rounding territory,  82.  Its  extent,  and  compared  with  Babylon, 
92, 93.  Nations  concerned  in  the  revolution  by  which  this  city 
was  supplanted  by  Babylon,  132.  Taken  by  the  Medes,  188, 
189.  The  city  demolished,  and  its  materials  conveyed  to 
Babylon,  189. 

Nineveh,  built  in  the  great  Babylonian  plain,  when  destroyed,  i.  84. 

Ninyas,  king  of  Assyria,  his  military  and  political  arrangements, 

I.    xTT. 

Ninus,  dynasty  of,  i.  78.  Completion  of  his  conquests,  and  con- 
sequences thereof,  84.  Greatness  of  his  capital,  87.  His 
queen  Semiramis,  93.     His  son  Ninyas,  94. 

Niphates,  Mount,  iv.  272,  273. 

Nisaan  plain,  its  fertility,  i.  475.  Note.  Its  flourishing  capital, 
ibid. 

Nisibis,  its  locality,  i.  80.  Its  history,  195.  Sacked  by  Lucullus, 
iv.  275. 

Nisroth,  the  Assyrian  god,  i.  180.     His  temple,  ibid. 

NitocriSi  queen  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  i.  236. 

Nomadic  nations,  the  great,  i.  546.  Their  commercial  character, 
ibid. 
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Noruy  fortress  of,  described,  i.  422.     Eumenes  retreats  thither, 

ihid^ 
Numay  ii.  350.     His  virtuous  and  peaceful  reign,  361,  362. 
Numidia,  a  part  of  Lybia,  i.  377.     Invaded  by  Agathocles,  ii.  197. 
Numidiansy  their  strength  and  mode  of  war,  ii.  168,  169.     Zu- 

phones,  a  tribe  of,  197.     Defeated  by  Agathocles,  198. 
Nuptials^  famous,  celebrated  by  order  of  Alexander,  L  278, 
Nymphius.    See  Charilaus. 

O. 

OeisiSf  the  greatest  in  the  world,  ii.  167.  Note, 

Obelisks  of  iEgypt,  distinction  between,  and  pyramids,  i.  160, 161. 
Described,  ibid.  163.     Various  uses  of,  163,  164. 

Ociatfiaf  widow  of  Marcellus,  her  great  qualities,  iv.451.  483.  485, 
486.  Married  to  Antony,  451.  A  library  named  after  her  by 
Octavius,  ibid.  ^  Sails  in  quest  of  her  husband  Antony,  485. 
Repulsed  by  him,  ibid.  Returns  to  Rome,  486.  Her  exemplary 
conduct,  ioicL  A  formal  divorce  sent  to  her,  ibid.  Three  of 
her  sons  raised  to  the  empire,  504. 

Octaviusy  a  Roman  ambassdor,  progenitor  of  Augustus,  slain  in 
Syria,  iv.  31. 

Octavius,  Casar,  sumamed  Augustus,  suddenly  s^pears  as  a 
rival  to  Antony,  iv.  41 1.  Studies  letters  and  philosophy  at  Apol- 
lonia,  in  Illyricum,  ibid.  His  courage  and  dexterity,  ibid. 
Defeats  Antony,  414.  Breach  between  him  and  Decimus 
Brutus,  415.  Elected  consul,  416.  His  proscription  of  Cicero, 
419.  War  with*  Sextus  Pompey,  420.  Crosses  the  Hadriatic 
with  Antony,  425.  His  proceecungs  in  Italy,  440.  His  oppo- 
nents there,  441.  War  of  Perusia,  443.  Its  strange  and  horrid 
termination,  444.  Master  of  the  W^t,  except  Sicily  and 
Yenetia,  446.  Animosities  between  him  and  JPompey,  456. 
Betrothes  Ciodia,  ibid.  Marries  Scribonia,  ibid.  Repudiates 
her,  457.  And  marries  Livia  Drusilla,  ibid.  War  of  three 
years  with  Pompey,  458.  Routs  Pompey  in  the  sea-fight 
an  the  bay  «f  Naulochus,  459,  460.  Sole  master  of  the 
West,  460,  461.  His  able  management,  477.  Military  ex- 
peditions, 480.  Policy  and  ministers,  482.  Crosses  the 
Hadriatic  to  engage  Antony ;  his  post,  495.  Victory  at 
Actium,  497.  General  submission  of  the  armies  and  kingdoms 
'  to  him,  500.  His  able  management  after  victory,  501.  Pro- 
ceeds to  Pelusium  against  Antony,  504.  Visits  Cleopatra  after  * 
Antony's  death,  507*  His  arrangements  in  Egjrpt,  508.  His 
confirmed  dominion,  510.  His  title  of  Augustus,  511.  Etifedts 
of  his  dominion,  512.  Glory  of  his  reign,  513.  His  vasscB 
kipgdoms  and  nominal  free  cities,  514. 

Octoluphusy  ^assa^e  of,  iii.  459,  460.  ^ 

OdessuSf  its  situation,  i.  583, 
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Odtysa^  the  most  powerful  tribe  in  Thrace,  ii.  14S.  Note. 

Oenanihcy  mother  of  Agathodes,  ii.  563.  Her  strange  conduct,  564. 

Olhiay  a  Greek  colony  at  the  mouth  of  the  Borysthenes,  i.266. 

Olympias^  mother  of  Alexander,  her  intrigues  for  the  marriage  of 
Cleopatra  with  Perdiccas,  i.  323.  Recalled  into  Macedon  by 
Poljsperchon,  436.  Her  return  to  Macedon,  452.  Murder  of 
Arrhidsus  and  £uridic6, 454.  Her  trial  and  death,  456.  Aris- 
tonous  involved  in  her  fate,  ibid,  457. 

Olt/mpusy  u  19,  20.  and  Note,    Battle  of,  iii.  351. 

OnesecrituSf  the  historian,  ii.  321. 

OniaSf  high  priest  of  the  Jews,  ii.  504.    iii.  372. 

,  son  of  the  above,  iv.  59. 

Oj^idlas  sent  with  a  fleet  and  army  to  Cyren^,  i.  400.  Reduces 
that  country  under  Ptolemy,  401.  His  history  and  character, 
ii.  199,  200.  His  treaty  with  Agathocles,  201.  His  march 
from  Cyrene  to  Carthage,  ihid.  Reception  and  treatment  by 
Agathocles,  202.     Slain,  and  his  army  joins  Agathocles,  203. 

Opkir^  trade  of  the  Hicenicians  to,  for  gold,  i»  218.  Why  con- 
sidered near  Sofala,  219. 

Opiciy  Osciy  or  Sabines,  ii.  152. 

Opinion  governs  the  world,  ii.  27.     How  it  is  governed,  ihid. 

Opis^  how  raised  to  populousness  and  prosperity,  i.  247* 

Op$^  temple  of,  at  Rome,  its  immense  treasures,  iv.  410.  Seized 
by  Antony,  ibid. 

Oratory^  state  of,  in  the  time  of  Rolemy  Philadelphus,  ii.  320. 

OrcadeSf  or  Orkney  Islands^  name  applied  to  the  central  one, 
ii.  149.  Note. 

OrchomenoSf  battle  of,  iv.215.  * 

OrodeSf  son  of  Phrahates  III*  of  Parthia,  disputes  the  throne  with 
his  elder  brother,  iv.  352;  whom  he  suppresses  and  slays,  ibid. 
Invades  the  Roman^  provinces  in  Asia,  448.  His  melancholy 
for  the  loss  of  Pacorus,  468,  469»  Has  thirty  sons  by  different 
women,  469«    Raises  his  son  Phrahates  IV.  to  the  throne,  ibid, 

OrontabateSf  a  Mede,  made  ^ovemox  of  his  native  province,  i.510. 

OronteSf  governor  of  Armema,  forged  letters  from,  i.  484. 

■  Ml    ■    ,  mountains  of,  i«  21.  '  Valley  of,  described,  ii.  238. 

OropherneSf  or  Olophemesj  raised  bjr  Demetrius  to  the  throne  of 
Cappadocia,  iv.  43.     Ruined  by  his  vices,  and  dethroned,  44. 

Oropus  seized  by  the  Athenians,  iv.  65.   And  garrisoned  by  them, 

Otdf  ancestors  of  the  Samnites  and  Sabinesi  iL  357.    Oscan  lan- 
guage, ibid. 
OiiriSf  what  emblematic  of,  i.  154» 
Ostiaf  harbour  of,  when  constructed,  ii.  364. 
OitrichiMf  abundimce  of,  in  the  Mesopotamian  deserti  'i.  196. 
Osymandyasy  tomb  of,  described,  i.  159,  160« 
OtUy  a  burd  of  the  Mesopotamian  desert^  i.  196* 
Ovidf  his  Ibis,  an  imitation  of  Callimachus,  ii^  304.  Noto^   His 
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Metamorphoseis  imitated  from  a  poem  of  Parthenius  of  Nictea, 
now  lost,  iv.  176. 
Ovidy  cited,  ii.  126.  Note.     153.  Note.    302,  Note,    303.  kott. 
509.  Note. 

P. 

Facorusy  son  of  Orodesi  king  of  Parthia,  iv*  364«.  His  character, 
44*8.  Takes  up  arms  against  Yentidius,  464k  Slain  in  battle, 
A/e5. 

Paganaliay  festiYsl  at  Rome,  its  important  use,  ii.  370,  371. 

PcSace,  vast,  of  Alexandria,  ii.  34*1.  That  of  Rome,  itg  magnitud« 
mistaken  by  Hume  and  Gibbon,  ibid.  Note. 

Palamoliif  the  neighbour  and  elder  sister  of  Naples,  ii.  405.  Fkro- 
vokes  the  Romans,  ibid.  Admits  a  garrison  of  Saiiinites,  ibid. 
Rescued  from  them  by  the  address  of  Charilaus  and  Njrmphius, 
406. 

Palestine,  or  Palastitiian  S^ia^  invaded  by  Esarhaddon,  i.  180. 
Geography  of,  205.  And  different  inhabitants,  ibid.  Note.  Re- 
mains for  fifty-two  years  in  tKe  condition  of  a  great  farm  under 
Nebuchadnezzar,  207.  The  mountains  in,  replenished  with  iron 
and  useful  metals,  4*26.    Civil  war  in,  iv.  326. 

Palatine  hiUy  its  inhabitants,  ii.  464.     Its  height,  367.  Note. 

Palibothray  csipiiaX  of  India^  iL  59«  Greek  ambassadors  resident 
there,  ibid.  ' 

PaUacotpaSy  canal  of,  improved,  i,  275. 

PallSy  m  Cephalehia,  iii.  36.. 

Palmy  360  uses  of,  i.  91.  Note. 

Palmvray  or  Tadmoty  a  staple  of  trade^  i.  12a  Rivalled  by 
Heliopolis,  iv.  355.  Attacked  by  the  Romans,  439.  And  ably 
defended,  tUd. 

PamphilnSy  the  painter,  ii.  475. 

PancetitiSy  the  Stoic,  iv.  177.  Cicero  professes  to  imitate  his 
work  on  offices,  now  lost,  ibid. 

Panchaiay  fabulous  history  of,  ii.  323. 

Pandosiuy  city  of,  its  locality,  ii*  149. 

PanitiSy  in  Siyrhiy  battle  of,  iii.  217. 

Panjab,  ot  country  watered  by  the  Indus,  i.  25. 

Pannonesy  infest  the  lUjnrian  dependencies  of  Rome,  iv.  480,  481. 

Panticapceuniy  iv.  307.  309. 

Paphlagoniay  district  of,  L  326.  328.    Inhabitants  of,  346.  Note. 

Papirius  Cursory  compared  by  Livy  with  Alexander,  i,  281. 

Paradisesy  what  so  called  in  Babylpnia,^  i.  94. 

Parataccene  mountains,  their  situation,  i.-21*  and  Note.  Battle  at 
the  foot  of,  between  Antig6nu8  and  Emnenes,  489.  DoubtfUl 
success,  490.  Burid  of  the  slain,  492.  Singular  contention 
between  two  Indian  women,  493. 

Parchmenty  how  first  invented,  iv,  175. 

Paropantisusy  a  continuation  of  Mount  Taurus,  L  24,  25.   Satrapy 
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of,  i.  259.  Famous  as  the  seat  of  the  Afghans,  or  Abdalli,  ihid. 
And  the  root  of  the  powerful  kingdom  of  Candahar  or  Cabul,  ibid. 

Parthenius  of  Nicaea,  the  poet,  his  designation,  iv.  176.  _  Ovid*s 
Metamorphoses  said  to  be  taken  from  a  poem  of  his,  now  lost,  ibid, 

ParthiUf  revolt  of,  from  Antiochus  Theos,  ii.  281.     State  of, 

iv.  114.     Composition  of  the  Parthian  armies,  117.'    Their  love 

of  finery,  121.    Polygamy  and  tyranny,  122.    Distracted  state 

.  of,  at  the  end  of  the  first  Mithridatic  war,  230.     Civil  wars  in, 

267.    Invaded  by  Crassus,  354.    Tragic  events  in,  468. 

Parthian  kings,  title  assumed  by,  ii.  467.  Note. 

ParihiatUy  their  conquests,  manners,  and  institutions,  iv.  1 17*  et  seq. 
Defeated  and  expelled  from  Syria;  367..     Invade  the  eastern 

.  provinces,  447-  Defeated  by  Ventidius,  455.  Antony's  dis- 
astrous expedition  against  them,  472. 

JParyadreSy  rich  district  of,  iv.  234. 

Pasagarda^  palace  of,  i.  477.  and  Note,     See  Persepolis. 

PoiiphUus^  Agathocles's  general,  revolts,  ii.  222.  Murdered  by 
Deinocrates,  225. 

Pantigriiy  how  formed,  i.  ^10. 

PassarOf  bold  resistance  of,  iii.  496,  497./ 

Pa^ora//7oe/ry,  the  peculiar  boast  of  the  Sicilians,  iii.  103. 

PatrocleSf  governor  for  Seleucus  in  Babylon,  i.  561.  Proposes  to 
the  Babylonians  to  quit  their  city,  ibtd. 

Paitala,  or  Tatta,  city  of,  i.  27.  123.  258. 

Pekin,  new  city  contiguous  to,  its  magnitude,  i.  86. 

Peligniy  ii.  409.  * 

Pd&f  Syrian,  fertile  pastures  in  its  vicinity,  ii.  238.  Famous  for 
its  brood  mares,  ibid.    Modern  state  of  the  country,  239. 

PMirusumy  capture  of,  iii.  293. 

PeloponnesianSf  their  dreadful  sufierings,  iv.  86.  Their  peaceful 
life,  87. 

PeloponHesust  origin  of  the  name,  i,  126. 

Pelusiumy  siege  of,  by  Senacherib,  i.  173.  Raised  by  the  rumour 
of  Tarako's  march,  175.  Is  attacked  by  Perdiccas  unsuccess- 
fully, 347,  348.     Assault  of  the  camel's  wall  repelled,  348. 

Penal  decree  of  Antiochus  against  all  who  refuse  to  comply  with 
the  religious  ceremonies  of  Greece,  iv.  5.  Enforced  by  the 
sword,  7. 

Peneus,  river  of,  i.  367. 

PentapoHs  of  Cyrenaica,  description  of,  i.  388.  Its  productions 
and  arts,  393. 

Pewtarchy  of  Carthage,  what,  ii.  205. 

Pentateuch^  Greek  translation  of,  ii.  324. 

PenteremeSf  or  ships  with  five  banks  of  oars,  the  largest  known  to 
antiquity,  i.  525.     Their  rate  doubled  by  Antigonus,  ibid. 

Pepper,  early  commerce  in,  i.  118.  -     * 

Perdiccas,  one  of  Alexander's  principal  officers,  i.  297.  His  cha- 
racter, 301.    His  proposal  concerning  the  succession  of  Alex- 
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ander,  i.  302.  Alexander's  signet  left  to  him,  288.  302.  His 
>  irresolution  on  being  proposed  as  regent,  305.  Appointed  to 
the  regwicy  jointly  with  Leonnatus,  306*  Remains  alone  in 
Babylon  in  contempt  of  the  infantry,  307.  His  heroism,  ibid, 
Crains  the  phalanx  by  his  magnanimity,  308.  His  bold  and 
bloody  stratagem  which  puts  an  end  to  the  sedition,  309.  His 
views  different  from  those  of  the  other  generals,  313.  His 
atrocious  policy  and  massacre  of  the  Greek  emigrants,  324,  325. 
Enables  Eumenes  to  conquer  Cappadocia,  330.  Marries  Nicsea, 
daughter  of  Antipater,  333.  Motives  thereto,  i^Vf.  Repudiates 
her  to  marrv  Cleopatra,  Alexander's  sister,  334.  Murders 
C3nina,  and  thereby  occasions  a  sedition,  335.  Character  of  his 
lieutenants'and  coadjutors,  Alcetas,  Attains,  and  Aristohous,  336. 
Seleucus,  Python,  and  Eumenes,  337.  His  enemies,  Menander, 
Philotas,  and  Asander,  ibid.  Summons  Antigonus  to  answer  for 
disobedience,  ibid.  338.  Confederacy  formed  against  him  by 
Antipater,  339.  His  deliberations  and  measures,  340.  Resolves 
to  invade  Egypt,  341.  His  fatal  expedition  thither^  348.  His 
operations  against  Pelusium  defeated,  349.  Dreadful  disaster 
at  an  island  of  the  Nile,  near  Memphis,  351.  His  assassination 
and  character,  353.    Consequences  of  his  murder,  355* 

Perfumes,  early  commerce  of,  i.  99.  Liberal  use  of,  by  the  Baby- 
lonianS)  243« 

PersamuSy  its  locality,  ii.  102.  Offered  to  Seleucus,  ibid.  New 
kmgdom  of,  235.    State  of,  iv.  41.  113. 

Persepolis,  or  Chelminar,  treasure  isei2sed  at,  i.  8.  Beauty  of  the 
route  thither,  477.     Its  antiquities,  &c.  described,  478,  et  sea. 

Persetis,  eldest  son  of  Philip  IV.,  his  rivalship  with^  his  brother 
Demetrius,  iii.  407.  Open  rupture  between  them,.  412.  Ac- 
cuses Demetrius,  413.  •  Causes  his  murder,  415.  His  treachery 
discovered,  416,  417.  Defies  his  deceived  father,  418*  Hia 
situation  and  policy,  at  his  father's  death,  422.  Offers  to  send 
back  debtors  and  slaves  belonging  to  Achaia  and  Attica,  424. 
Negotiates  with  the  powers  of  Europe  and  Asia,  425«.  Marries 
Laodic6  daughter  of  Seleucus,  427-  Betrothes  his  sister  to 
Frusias,  ibid.  Jealous  of  Eumenes,  430.  Who  infltoies  the 
Romans  against  him,'  ibid.  His  defence  by  ambassadors,  432. 
Accused  of  attempting  the  murder  of  Eumenes,  and  of  other 
enormities,  435.  Interview  with  Marcius  the  Roman  commis- 
sioner, 439.  Repels  the  accusations  against  him,  441.  Takes 
the  field  in  The8saly,'445.  Defeats  the  Romans,  447.  But 
hinders  the  Macedonians  from  prosecuting  their  success,  448. 
New  advantages,  450.  Rendered  unavaiBng  by  an  accident, 
451.  Army  goes  into  winter  quarters,  452*  His  successes  in 
Thrace  and  Blyricum  obstructed  by.  his  sordid  avarice,  454. 
His  strange  panic,  462.  Encamps  between  Dium  and  Ph3da, 
464.  His  folly  and  cruelty,  467.  Interposition  in  his  favour 
by  Prusias  and  the  Rhodians,  ibid.    His  sordid  negotiations^with 
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Ihe  lUyrians  and  Bastarnac,  iii.  472^  Secret  negotiation  witb  Eu^ 
menea  fruitless^  474.  Obtains  aid  from  the  other  Greek  kings 
of  the  East/  475.  Successes  by  sea,  476*  Moves  to  Pydna, 
484.  His  misconduct  and  defeat  there,  489.  His  ]proceeding» 
afler  his  escape,  490.  At  Pella,  491*  At  AmphipdLis,  ilnd. 
In  Samothrace,  492.  Vainly  attempts  to  escape  thence,  493. 
Sent  with  his  family  to  Rome,  494..  Their  wretchedness,  495* 
Dies  in  obscurity ;  the  hist  of  the  Macedonian  dynasty,  ibid, 

Persia^  its  geography,  i.  16,  17.  Government,  41.  Its  wealth  and 
populousness  in  the  time  of  Antiodius  I*  ii*  237.  Its  progressive 
desolation  and  modem  state,  ibid.  Note, 

PersianSy  mixture  of,  with  the  Grecian  army,  i.  7,  8.  Extent  of 
their  dominion  in  Asia,  234*  Unskilful  in  arts  and  arms,  63» 
Despotic  governors,  ibid.  Their  veneration  for  fire  and  water, 
65.  Their  strange  superstition  and  timid  folly,  ibid.  Destroy 
inland  navigations  and  obstruct  great  rivers,  65^  66.  Their 
tyranny  in  Egypt,  66.  Oppress  the  Babylonians,  67*  Did  not 
worship  in  temples  during  the  existence  of  their  empire, 
!•  125* 

Perusioy  in  Tuscany,  war  of,  iv.  443.    Its  horrid  termination,  444. 

Pessinus^  capital  oi  Fhrygia,  some  account  of,  i*  125.  ii.  266. 

Petra^  the  strong-hold  and  magazine  of  the  Nabathaean  Arabs, 
i.  549.  Surprised  by  Athenaeus,  550.  Attacked  by  Demetriusy 
551. 

Pevcestes,  one  of  Alexander's  fourteen  principal  officers^  i.  297* 
Appointed  governor  of  Persis,  313*  Brings  an  army  of  Per- 
sians to  assist  Eumenes,  471*  His  festival,  482*  By  which  he 
endeavours  to  seduce  the  army,  484*    Frustrated  by  Eumenes, 

.  ibid.  Deposed  by  Antigonus,  511*  Disappears  from  history, 
ibid.     . 

PhaldTtXf  Macedonian,  or  troops  of  the  line,  with  its  auxiliaries 
considered,  i.  294.  Companions  and  their  leaders,  296.  De- 
clares Arrhidaeus  king,  298.  Its  sedition  fomented  by  Mele- 
ager,  300.  Punishment  of  the  ring-leaders,  310,  311.  ItSr 
flight  at  the  battle  of  the  plain  of  Troy,  347* 

Phanagor^a^  iv.  307.  309* 

Phanagoriumf  a  Greek  colony  on  the  Cimmerian  Bosporus,  i*266* 

Pharaoh,  a  title  of  pre-eminence,  like  that  of  Caesar  jot  Sultan, 
i,  104*  Rexqarks  op  his  conduct  to  Joseph,  136.  His  cruelty 
to  the  Hebrei^s,  138,  139* 

Pharaoh  Neeho.    See  Neoos. 

PhamaceSf  son  of  Mithridates,  iv.  311.  His  perfidy  pardoned  by 
his  father,  ibid.^  I^ys  claim  to  the  kingdom  of  Pontus,  401* 
His  victory  over  Calvinus,  ibid,.  Defeated  by  Caesar,  402.  And 
slain,  ibid» 

Pharos  of  Alexandria  in  Egypt,  i.  37,  38*    Described,  ii.  138* 
9  isle  of,  Caesar's  danger  in  assaulting  it,  iv.  392. 

Pharsaliay  battle  of,  iv.  376. 
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Pheretima  of  CyrenC,  her  masGuline  spirit,  i.  S85.    Her  enormous 
ctuelty  and  punishmenty  ifncU 

Pkigalioy  city  of,  ill.  4.    Taken  by  Philip,  90. 

rhOa.    SeePhilla. 

JPhUadelphiany  epithet  of,  how  applied,  ii.  2B9.  '337. 

PhiUeniy  the  brothers,  Carlliagimaik  youths,  patriotbm  of,  u  388. 

PhiUenian^vlUa^y  u  388. 

PhUemonythecoTolc  poet,  account  of,  ii.  123. 

JPhileUeruSy  the  eunuch,  keeper  of  the  castle  of  Per^amus,  offers 
that  place  to  Seleucus,  ii.  102.  His  medals,  how  distinguished, 
ibid.  Note*  Lays  the  foundation  of  the  Pergamenean  kmgdom, 
103.  Purchases  the  remaips  of  Seleucus,  and  sends  them  to  his 
son  Antiochus,  114.  His  castle  grows  into  the -capital  of  a^ 
small  territory,  235.    Reigns  for  twenty  years,  ibid. 

PhUetasy  the  elegiac  poet,  preceptor  to  Ptolemy  Philadelphus, 
ii.  122. 

Phiiinus,  a  physician  in  the  rei^n  of  Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  ii.  308. 
Founder  of  the  empiric  sect  m  medicine,  ibid. 

Philip  UI.  of  Macedon,  son  of  Cassander,  his  short  reign,  ii.  81. 

Philip  IV.  of  Macedon,  his  minoritjr,  ii*  515.  State  of  Macedon, 
at  his  accession,  iii.  1.  Reluctant  in  declaring  war,  13.  Marches 
into  Peloponnesus,  15.  Appeases  the  seditions  in  Sparta,  16. 
Snters  the  Etolian  territones,  22.  Expels  the  Etolians  from 
their  fortresses  in  Acarnania,  23.  Recidled  by  the  invasion  of 
Plena,  and  motions  of  the  Dardaniaiis,  24.  His  winter  cam- 
paign in  Peloponnesus,  25.  Surprises  and  defeats  the  Elians, 
26.  Is  join^  by  the  younger  Aratus,  ibid.  Takes  Fsc^his, 
and  lienor  cities  in  Arcadia,  27.  Invades  Elis,  28.  His 
rapid  conquests  in  that  province,  29.  Takes  Phigalia,  ibid* 
And  AUpheira  and  Teichos,  SO.  Unworthy  intrigues  of  his 
ministers,  31.  Prevailed  on  to  oppose  Aratus,  ibid.  Attacks 
Palld  in  Cephalenia,  35.  Frustrated  by  treachery,  37.  In- 
vades Etolia,  ibid.  His  impolicy  and  impiety  at  Thermum, 
40.  Returns  to  the  sea-coast,  and  casouses  with  his  gene- 
ris, ibid,  41.  Aratus  insulted  by  them,  they  betray  their 
villainous  design,  41,  42.  Returns  to  Corinth,  and  mvades 
Laconia,  43.  His  celerity,  44.  Bold  operations  near  Sparta, 
45.  Quells  a  sedition  raised  by  his  ministers,  46.  Pimishes 
them,  47.  The  ody  survivor,  Ptolemy,  convicted  and  exe- 
cuted, 49.  Takes  Thebes  in  Phthiotis,  52.  Hears  news  of 
Hannibal's  victories,  53.  End  of  the  social  war,  54.  Persuaded 
by  Demetarius  of  Pharus  to  make  war  on  the  Romans,  73. 
His  league  with  Hannibal,  and  preparations,  81.  His  unworthy  / 
proceedings,  86.  Obliged  by  the  prsetor  Vfderius  to  raise  the 
siege  of  ApoUonia,  88.  His  con^ue&ts  in  Dlyricum,  iUc^.  Takes 
Ec£mus,  118.  His  success  against  the  Etolons  and  Roihans, 
119.  His  profligacy  duiing  the  Nem»angam«s,  121.  Campaigns 
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in  Elisy  and  persooal  bravery,  lii.  12K  False  report  of  hit 
death,  and  invasion  of  Macedon,  122.  His  exertions  against  the 
Ronoans  and  their  ailies,  125.  Disappointed  in  his  hopes  of  a 
Carthaginian  fleet,  127.  Speech  to  the  Achaean  deputies,  ibid. 
His  Hiradan  and  IIl3nian  war,  128.  Makes  peace  with  the 
Etolians,  134.  And  ,with  the  Romans,  1S5.  His  treaty  with 
Antiochus  against  Ptolemy  Epiphanes,  1S7.  Success  of,  ibid. 
Takes  Cius  by  treachery,  138*  War  with  Attalus  and  the 
Rhodians,  139.    Sea^fi^  off  Casyst6,  140.    His  conquests  in 

.  Caria,  146.  His  resentment  at  an  act  of  cruelty  of  the 
Athenians,  149.  His  i^rited  exertions  against  his.  adversaries, 
152.^  His  difficult  siege  of  Abydus,  iM.  His  altercation  with 
Emilnis  Lepidus,  155.  War  with  the  Romans,  157.  Attempts 
to  surprise  the  Athenians,  161.  He  ravages  Attica,  163.  En- 
deavours to  embroO  the  Achaeans  with  Rome,  166.  Negotiations 
against  Rome  with  the  Etolians,  172.    Defeated  by  Attalus  and 

.  the  Etolians  by  sea,  173.  Perturbed  state  of  his  affairs,  174. 
Encamps  on  Mount  ^ropus,  ibid.  Routed  there,  179.  His  con- 
ferences in  the  Achsean  council  at  Nicaea,  with  the  Ronmn  consul, 
186.  Negotiations  at  Rome,  195.  Transactions  with  the  tyrant 
Nabis,  1^.  Routed  by  the  Romans  at  Kynoscephalae,  206,  et 
seq.  Negotiates  for  Peace,  210.  Provisional  terms  granted 
him^  213.  His  lines  on  Alceus  the  noet,  Md.  Note.  Repels 
the  Dardanians,  220.  His  losses  in  Peloponnesus,  221*  Articles 
of  peace  brought  him  from  Rome^  227.  Transactions  with  the 
commissioners,  233.  Athamanians  submit  to  him,  294.  Aids 
the  Romans  on  their  march  towards  the  Hellespont,  309.  Ex- 
tends his  power,  382.    Accusations  of  him  brought  before  die 

.   Roman  commissioners  at  Tempo,  386.    His  spirited  reply,  387. 

Vindicates  his  rights  against  the  claims  of  Eumenes,  at  Thessa- 

lonica,  389.    Hh  enormities  towards  the  Maronites  aiid  Cas- 

sander,  393.    Improves  the  resources  of  Macedon,  395.     His 

.  son  Demetrius  at  Rome,  his  confusion  in  the  senate,  398.    Jea- 

^    lous  at  the  oartiality  of  the  Romans  to  him,  406.    Extends  his 

*.  victories  and  alliances,  408.  Friendship  with  the  Bastame,  a 
German  nation,  409.  Intrigues  for  the  ruin  of  Demetrius,  410. 
Ascends  Mount  Haemus^  414..  Demetrius  murdered,  416.  Dis- 
covers the  treachery  of  Perseus  and  his  aocomphfces, .  418. 
Defied  by  Perseus,  ibid.  His  death,  and  character,  419.  Dis- 
asters of  his  allies  the  Bastamae,  420. 

Philip  I.  king  of  S3nria,  iv.  167- 

Philtppiy  gold  mines  of,  i.  5.  City  of,  iv.  427.-  First  battle  of, 
428.  Second  battle,  431.  The  histofies  of,  deformed  by  fic- 
tions and  inconsistencies,  ibid.  Note. 

P^t//a,  .daughter  of  Antipater,  i.  339.    Married  to  Craterus,  ibid. 

,    Afterwards  to  Demetrius  Poliorcetes,  ii.  84.  Her  great  influence 

;    m  Miacedon,  how  obtained,  ibid.    Drinks  poison,  92.    . 
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Philoy  PMUhiS,  consul,  commands  the  army  sent  against  the 
.  PalflBpolitaiis,  ik  406. 

Philocharisy  nicknamed  Thais,  ii.  416. 

Philon,  chosen  by  23,000  Greeks  to  conduct  them  home,  i.  319. 

Philonidesy  of  Tarentum,  his  beastly  insult  to  Posthumius,ii.  417. 

PhUopismeny  of  Megalopolis,  ii.  493.  bis  presence  of  mind  and 
bravery  at  the  battle  of  Sellasia,  497*  *-  His  return  from  Crete 
and  command  of  the  Achaean  army,  iM.  123.  His  proceedings 
for  improving  it,  ibidy  His  character,  124.  His  victories  over 
the  Elians  and  Etolians,  125.  Gains  the  battle  of  Mantinasa, 
130.  His  successful  stratagem  against  Nabis,  164.  Defeated 
by  N^bis  at  sea,  266.  War  of  stratagem  between  them,  267- 
Unites  Lacedaemon  to  the  Achaean  league,  276.  Takes  Sparta, 
and  obliges  it  to  conform  to  the  league,  377.  His  death,  402. 
Honours  to  his  memory,  404.  ^ 

Philosophic  embassy  of  the  Athenians  to  Rome,  iv.  65. 

Philosophy y  state  of,  in  the  reign  of  Ptolemy  Soter,  ii.  133.  Four 
sects  in  that  of  Philadelphus,  314.  Cause  of  its  corruptioni 
330.  336.    State  of,  under  Lathyrus,  iv.  176,  177. 

Philotasy  governor  of  Cilicia,  his  enmity  to  Perdiccas,  i.  337. 
Suppressed  by  Eumenes,  and  why,  414.    , 

— ,  satrap  of  Parthia,  defeats  Python,  i.  467. 

PhUoxenuSy  mtendant-general  of  Caria,  his  extortion,  i.  51.  Named 
governor  of  Cilicia,  414. 

PhititoHy  of  Tareiltum,  a  poet  in  the  court  of  Ptolemy  Soter, 
ii.  123. 

Phodony  his  just  views  of  Grecian  policy,  i.  358,  359.  His  in« 
fiuence  in  Uie  treaty  between  the  Macedonians  and  Athenians, 
370.  His  advice  to  Polysperchon's  son  Alexander,  441.  Re- 
commended to  Polysperchon  by  him,  442.  His  worthy  charac- 
ter, and  deportment,  443.    His  trial  and  execution,  444-— 447. 

Phocisy  success  of  the  Romans  in,  iii.  133. 

Phceniciay  its  staples,  i.  118.  Inhabitants  of  the  two  Tyres  strik- 
ingly distinguished  from  each  other,  210.  Conquered  by  Aii- 
tigonus,  519. 

Phceniciansy  their  commerce  with  Europe,  i.  103.  Applied  to  b^ 
Necos,  king  of  Egypt,  circumnavigate  Africa,  191.  Their 
naval  and  commercid  history,-  211.  Their  goals  and  halting 
places,  213.  Stories  concenun^  their  first  traders  to  Tartessus, 
215.  Endeavour  to  conceal  their  trade  to  the  Cassiterides,  217. 
Trade  to  Ophir  for  gold,  218.  Traffic  in  spices  and  perfumes, 
220.  Its  vast  extent,  and  how  promoted,  221.  How  they  pre- 
vented the  Sabaeans  from  monopolizing  it,  222.  Their  trade  to 
Gerra  and  Maceta,  ibid.  To  Dedan,  223.  Manufactures,  224. 
Their  circumnavigation  of  Africa,  why  unimportant  in  that 
age,  225.  Their  government,  226.  Invention  of  letters,  con- 
nected with*  their  exteDsiye  commerce,  227.    Destruction  of 
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their  city.  Tyre,  by  Nebncliadnezzar,  i.  829.    Influence  of  that 

event  on  the  commercial  world,  2S0.    Pirophecy  fulfilled,  iM. 
Phcenicum  Oppidum^  i.  119. 
Phrahates.    See  MUhridaUs  II.  of  Parthia. 
Phrdhates  III.  of  Parthia,  associated  with  Sinatruces  in  the  govern- 
ment, iv.  267.    Negotiadonfl  of  Mithridates  with,  294.    Revolt 

of  his  satraps,  S20.    ^His  death,  S52. 
Pkrahaies  IV.  of  Parthiar  iv.  169.  Murders  his  brothers,  his  &ther, 

and  his  son,  ibid.    Takes  the  field  against  Antony,  471.    State 

in  which  he  receives  the  Roman  embassy^  47S.    Designs  against 

bun,  489. 
Phraortest  son  of  Dejoces,  king  of  Media,  slain  in  besieging 

Nineveh,  i.  185.  His  son  Cyaxares  renews  the  war,  ibid, 
Phrygian  Hellespontian,  why  chosen  by  Lysimachus,  i.  d2S. 
Phrygians^  Lydians,  and  Carians,  intimately  connected  with  each 

otner,  i.  127.    Uniformity  in  their  manners  and  pursuits,  ibid. 
Phthat,  the  great  god  of  the  Memphians,  i.  175. 
PA^Ata,  daughter  oOienon,  married  to^acidas,kingof£pirus,i.417' 
PkylarchuSf  the  historian,  ii.  491,  492.  Note.    Inelegance  of  his 

style,  568. 
Physician9y  by  cast  or  family,  none  in  Babylon,  i.  251. 
Picentes,  ii.  487^  488. 
Picture^noritingf  nature  of,  i.  68.    Used  in  commerce,  114.    Its 

advantages,  iv.  519. 
Pieria,  mvasion  of,  iii.  24.    Valley  of,  460. 
Pilum9  a  Roman  weapon,  described,  iii  887. 
Pinariusy  governor  of  Gyrend,  iv.  508. 
PindtUy  mount,  a  frontier  of  Ejpirus,  ii.  149* 
Pirates  of  Asian  Greece,  their  great  power,  iv.  106.  229.  284. 

Formidable  to  Rome*  itself,  2^  285.    Pompey's  commission 

against  them,  286.    Subdued  by  him,  287.    His  treatment  of 

the  vanauished,  288. 
■  or  Pharamacusa,  capture  Julius  Csesar,  iv.  248.    Takep 

by  him,  in  their  turn,  and  murdered,  ibid.  244. 
Pistdiansy  their  character,  i.^dSl.     Rebel  against  Alexander's 

successors,  ibid.    Memorable  destruction  of  Isaura,  382. 
PiiheeussiBy  towns  in  Africa  inhabited  by  ape-worshippers,  ii.  211. 
PUuseyy  battle  of,  i.  469. 
Platauy  island  of,  on  the  coast  of  Africa,  i«  880. 
Platoy  his  errors  defended  by  his  successor  Xenocrates,  i.  869. 

His  ideas  assailed  by  Aristotle,  ibid.     Applied  to  by  the  Cy- 

reneans  to  assist  in  their  legislation,  895.    Declines  the  offer, 
Md*  896.    A  proficient  in  mathematics,  ii,  129*    The  great 

cultivator  of  analysis,  ibid. 
Platonic  yeary  how  obtained,  i.  159.  Note. 
PlatonicuLnSy  or  eclectics,  corrupters  of  fMosophy,  ii.  385* 
Plautusy  his  plays,  of  Grecian  origin,  ii.  124.    Standing  stage 

characters  m,  125. 
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'Plaiffairf  professor,  iv.  179.  Note. 

PletstarchiLSy  sent  by  Cassaader  to  reinforce  the  confederates,  is 
shipwrecked,  ii.  67*    Escapes  by  clinging  to  a  plank,  68.    In- 
.  vested  with  the  province  of  Cilicia,  74*    Robbed  of  this  by 
Demetrius  Poliorcetes,  78. 

Pliny  says  the  ancient  philosophers  were  magicians,  ii.  335.  His 
strange  inconsistency,  ibid. 

,  cited,  i.  154.  Note.    ii.  166.   N(ae$  (42),  (43).    381.  Note. 

iv.  178.  Note. 

Pluchcy  Abbe,  i.  70.  Note. 

Plutarch^  misrepresents  the  behaviour  of  Antipater,  i.  369.  Cause 
of  this  injustice,  ibid.  His  contradiction  respecting  Pyrrhus, 
ii.  435.  Note.  Ignorant  of  the  titles  of  the  Parthian  kings,  459. 
His  bold  meti4[>hor  respecting  the  Ptolemies  and  Seleucidse, 
iv.  137.  Note.  , 

— : ,  cited,  ii.  348.  N(^e.    iv.  137.  Note. 

Poestuniy  a  Roman  colony  on  the  coast  of 'Lucania,  ii.  439. 

Poets,  in  the  court  of  Ptolemy  Soter,  ii.  123.  Three  constellations 
of,  in  the  reign  of  Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  299.  Under  Li^hyrus, 
iv.  176.    In  Sicily,  iii.  103,  104.    iv.  176. 

Pokmony  son  of  a  rhetorician,  made  king  of  Cilicia,  iv.  468. 
Made  prisoner  in  the  Parthian  war,  483.  Recommends  himself 
to  Artuasdes,  ibid.  Conveys  important  intelligence  to  Antony, 
ibid.    Obtains  a  ^rant  of  iJesser  Armenia,  484. 

Polybiusy  the  historian,  joins  the  Achaean  dei)uties,  iii.  457.  As- 
sists Demetrius  I.  in  his  escape  from  Italy,  iv.^31.  Beholds  the 
ruin  and  desolation  of  Corinth,  93.  His  disinterestedness  and 
patriotism,  95.  His  great  services  to  Achaia,  97.  Numerous 
statues  to  him,  with  honourable  inscriptions,  98.  His  retiirem^nt 
and  death,  ibid. 

Polydeitusy  Ptolemy's  admiral,  gallant  exploit  of,  i.  523. 

Polycratesy  the  Egyptian  minister,  iii.  368.  r 

Potygamy  of  the  dreek  kings,  unhappy  effects  <^,  Ii.  97.  iv.  122. 

Pol^mnesti^y  father  of  Battus,  i.  379. 

Po^sperchouy  succeeds  Antipater  in  the  regency,  L  431.  Hin 
methods  for  opposing  all  his  enemies,  435.  Appoints  Eumenes 
general  of  the  empire  in  Asia,  436.  Recalls  Olympias  into 
Macedon,  ibid^  Publii^ea  an  edict  for  re-establishing  demo- 
cracy in  Greece,  437*  Calamities  thereby  occasioned,  438. 
Tries  the  Athenians,  442.  His  execrable  cruelty,  443.  His 
operations  in  the  Pelojponnesus,  448.  Brings  into  weqce  Alex- 
ander's son  Hercules,  »•  S.  Betrays  and  murders  him,  4.  The 
rewards  of  his  villainy  widiheld,  ibid.  His  deiath,  5* 
Pohtheisnif  i.  46—48.  154. 

Poi^xenidas,  Antiochus's  admiral,  his  stratagem,  iii.  310,  311. 
Pompey  Cneiusy  his  popularity,  iv.  276.    Copsulshjp  with  Crassua, 
278.    Changes  introduced  by  them  into  the  government,  279. 
Pompey's  artifices,  283.    His^  extraordinary  mission  against  the 
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Greek  pirates,  iv,  285.  His  deep  artifices  and  preparations,  Und, 
Subdues  them,  287.  His  treatment  of  the  vanquished,  288. 
Supersedes  Lucullus,  291.  Why  abetted  by  Caesar  and  Cicero, 
ibid.  General  in  the  East,  292.  His  campaign  against  Mith- 
ridates,  295.  Defeats  and  drives  him  to  Armenia,  297,  298. 
Joined  by  the  younger  Tigranes,  SOU  Invades  Armenia,  Jlnd. 
His  victories  over  the  Iberians  and  Albanians,  and  return  to 
Lesser  Armenia,  305*  Seizes  the  vast  riches  and  secret  papers 
of  Mithridates,  S15,  316.  Calumnies  of  his  historian  The- 
ophanes,  317.  Transactions  with  the  Parthians,  320.  Reduces 
Sjrria  to  a  province,  324.  Takes  Jerusalem,  328.  Cicero's 
account  of  lus  proceeding  there,  330.  et  seq.  His  proceedings 
on  his  return  from  Syria  mto  Italy,  335,  336.  Summary  of  his 
achievements,  337.  His  opponents  in  the  senate,  ibid.  Pom- 
pey  and  Crassus  reconciled,  339.  Provinces  assigned  to  them, 
351.  Sole  consul,  365.  Moves  three' important  decrees,  ibid. 
Routed  at  Fharsalia,  376.  Murdered  at  Pelusium,  377.  His 
head  brought  to  Caesar,  380.  His  signet,  ibid.  His  sons  Cneius 
and  Sextus,  403.     Death  of  the  former,  ibid. 

Pampey^  Sextus^  his  war  with  Octavius,  iv.  420.  His  naval 
power,  451.  Makes  peace  with  the  triumvirs  on  his  own  terms, 
452.  War  of  three  years  chiefly  naval,  with  Octavius,  458, 
Routed  in  the  bay  of  Naulochus,  459.  His  bold  designs,  474. 
Their  failure,  476*    Put  to  death,  ibid. 

Panliusy  the  Samnite,  rejects  the  wise  advice  of  his  father  Heren- 
nius,  ii;  411.    His  pimishment  by  the  Rpmans,  412. 

Pontusy  the  lesser  Cappadocia,  i.  326.  State  of,  under  Mithri- 
dates V.,  iv.  114.  Fertility  of  the  country,  25a  Taken  by 
Pompey,  314. 

Pontusy  new  kingdom  of,  ii.  235. 

Popey  Mr.  cited,  i.  121.  Note.  iii.  95.  Note. 

Popilius  Ltenasy  sent  as  admiral  and  ambassador  to  Rhodes, 
humbles  Uiat  island,  iii.  505.  Proceeds  to  Eg3rpt,  509.  His 
remarkable  arrest  of  Antiochiis's  march  to  Aleximdria,  512. 

Partus  BrigantinuSy  or  Corunna  in  Gallicta,  iv.  339. 

Posideiunty  sea-port  of,  i.  534. 

Posidippus,  the  last  comic  poet  of  ^eat  celebity,  ii.  123. 

PosidoniuSy  of  Rhodes,  his  works,  iv.  176.  A  stoic  philosopher, 
historian,  and  geometer,  177.  His  celebrity,  335,  336. 
Honours  paid  to  him  by  Pompey,  336. 

PosthumitUy  Luciusy  grossly  insulted  by  the  Turentines,  ii.  417. 

Pothinusy  minister  of  Ptolemy  XII.  Dionysus,  iv.  372.  382.  Ex- 
cites a  war  in  Alexandria,  383.  Convicted  of  a  traitorous  cor- 
pondence  with  Achillas,  388.    And  condemned  to  death. 


Potipherahy  priest  of  On,  or  Heliopolis,  i.  109. 

Praaspoy  a  strong-hold  in  Lesser  Media,  iv.  471.    Its  magazines 
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and  treasury,  iv.  471.    Besieged  by  Antony,  472.    The  siege 
raised,  473. 

Precession  of  the  Equinoxes,  Hipparchus*s  treatise  on,  iv. 
179,  180. 

JPrepelauSy  lieutenant  to  Cassander,  his  operations,  ii.  62. 

JPrideauXf  cited,  i.  78.  Note, 

JPrienSf  little  republic  of,  iv.  520. 

PriestSy  their  universal  influence,  i.  45,  46.  Sway  in  all  places 
conspicuous  for  commerce,  47.  Principle  of  their  authority, 
ibid.  48.  Power  in  Eg3rpt  and  Babylonia,  105.  et  seq.  Their 
Attainments,  108.  Their  brethren  in  Ethiopia,  1 10.  Persecu-% 
tion  of  the  Egyptian  priests,  265.  Prophecy  of  the  Chaldaean 
priests,  514.  Decree  of  the  Eg3rptian  priests  for  the  deification 
of  Ptolemy  Epiphanes,  iii.*364. 

Prinassust  city  of,  iii.  146. 

Principesy  a  division  of  the  Roman  army,  ii.  385.  et  seq. 

Prophecy  respecting  T3rre,  how  fulfilled,  i.  230.  Respecting 
Alexander's  remains,  405.     Of  the  Chaldaean  priests,  514. 

Prophthasitty  a  strong-hold  in  Saranga,  i.  259. 

Proscriptiouy  bloody,  of  the  second  triumvirate,  iv.  419. 

Proserpiney  the  scene  of  fictions  relating  to,  ii.  159. 

Protectors  of  Alexander's  fortune  and  family,  their  authority  set 
at  defiance  by  Euridic^,  i.  408.     Their  characters,  506. 

Protogenesy  the  painter,  ii.  49.  His  saying  to  Demetrius  Poiior- 
cetes,  50. 

Provinces'^  division  of,  on  Alexander's  death,  i.  312.  Distractions 
in  the  remote  provinces,  318.  Rebellion  of  the  Rhodians, 
Athenians,  and  Etolians,  319.    The  central  provinces  remain 

.  quiet,  and  why,  320.  Summary  of  subsequent  revolutions,  321. 
New  distribution  of,  by  Antipater,  413. 

Prusias  I.  of  Bithynia,  ii.  512.  540.  iii.  127.  319. 

■  II.  Perseus's  sister  betro^ed  to,  iii.  427.    His  character, 

iv.  41.    War  between  him  and  Attains,  49.     Conspires  the 
death  >ff  his  son,  50.    His  plot  recoils  on  himself,  51. 

Prussitty  its  amber,  an  article  *of  commerce  with  the  Phoenicians^ 
i.  212. 

Psammenitusy  son  of  Amasis,  the  last  independent  king  of  Eg3rpt, 
i.234. 

Psummeticusy  king  of  Eg3rpt  submits  to  the  Scythians,  i,  5S.  Con- 
quers Azotus,  ^era  blockade  of  29  years,  187. 

Pseudo'Alexandery  in  Macedon,  iv.  80.  Defeated  by  Metellus, 
ibid. 

Pseudo'PhilippuSy  iv;  73.  Defeats  the  Romans  under  Juventius 
Thalna,  74.    Is  defeated  by  Metellus,  ibid. 

Psophisy  a  city  of  Arcadia,  iii.  27. 

PsyUiy  their  power  over  serpents,  i.  391. 

Ptdlemaisy  the  port  of.  Barca,  i.  391. 

,  city  of,  inundation  on  its  coast,  iv.  111..    Succes- 
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sively  besieged  by  tbree  hostile  armies,  iv.  161.  Surrenders  to 
Cleopatra,  162. 

Ptolemaujerarum^  or  ShangaUtty  its  locality  and  design,  ii.  291. 

Ptdemaisy  daughter  to  Ptolemy  Soter,  betrothed  to  Demetrius 
Poliorcetes,  li.  79«> 

Ptolemeion,  at  Rhodes,  consecrated  to  Ptolemy  Soter,  ii.  51. 

Ptolemy,  one  of  Alexander's  fourteen  principal  officers,  i.  297. 
His  character  and  views,  SOS.  His  advice  to  the  generals,  ibid. 
SOk  Appointed  governor  of  £gypt,'^12.  His  judicious  choice 
of  Egypt,  S14^  Takes  possession  of  Egypt,  S21.  I^urders 
Cleomenes,  S22.  Defends  E^3rpt  against  Ferdiccas,  S49.  His 
prudent  humanity  to  the  enemy,  S52.  Conquers  Cyren^,  374*. 
€^ns  the  army  of  Perdiccas^  40^  Refuses  the  protectori^ip 
and  recommends  Aridaeus,  40S.^  Conquers  Syria,  4'26.  His 
motives  thereto,  ibid.  Manfully  resisted  by  the  Jews,  427. 
Treats  them  with  indulgence,  ibid.  Why  he  raises  opposition 
to  Antigonus  in  Lesser  Asia,  515.  Assists  Asander  against 
him,  52S.  Invades  Syria,  5S4.  Routs  Demetrius  at  the  battle 
of  old  (zaza,  5S7-*-540.  Forgives  the  insults  of  Andronicus, 
governor  of  Tyre,  541  •  Suspects  Ptolemy,  nephew  of  Anti- 
gonus, and  puts  him  to  death,  li.  8,  9.  Divides  the  strong-holds 
m  Greece  with  Cassander,  10.  Defeated  by  Demetrius  in  a 
sea-fight,  2S.  Title  of  Soter  conferred  on  him  by  the  Rho- 
dians,  50.  His  deification,  51.  State  of  his  affiurs  when  ap- 
plied to  by  Cassander,  60.  Stands  aloof  from  the  confederates 
in  Lesser  Asia ;  his  views,  68,  69.  Lvsimachus  marries  his 
daughter,  76.  His  wives  Euridic^  and  Berenice;  98.  His 
policy  from  the  battle  of  Ipsus  to  his  death,  117.  Establish- 
ment of  the  Alexandrian  library,  119.  His  impartial  protec- 
tion of  learned  men,  126.  Four  new  schools  established  by 
him.  I.  Critics  and  commentators,  128.  II.  Geometry,  ibid. 
III.  Practical  astronomy,  ISl.  IV.  Anatomy  and  medicine, 
1S2.  Historians  and  philosophers  in  his  time,  13S.  His  im- 
provements of  Alexandria  as  an  emporium,  135.  J9ourishing 
stale  of  the  fine  arts,  141. 

Ptolemy  II.  Philadelphtu  raised  to  the  throne  in  his  father's  life- 
time, ii.  98.  His  coronation  festival,  142 — 146.  Inferences 
drawn  from  it  of  the  wealth  and  industry  of  Egypt,  146.  His 
daughter  married  to  Antiochus  Theos,  281, 282.  His  reign,  284w 
His  son  marries  the  daughter  of  Ma^as  viceroy  of  Cyren^,  ibid. 
His  extensive  dominions,  289.  His  canal  of  little  benefit  to 
trade,  29S.  His  desi^  of  changing  the  caravan  trad»  witb 
Ethiopia  into  a  maritune  commerce,  295«  Project  of  intro- 
ducing a^pculture  among  the  Nomades,  abortive,  298.  Increase 
of  inhabitants  in  his  and  the  preceding  reign,  299.  Three 
poetical  constellations,  ibid.  The  four  schools,  SOS.  The  en- 
gineers Ctesibius  and  Hero,  Sll.  Grammarians,  S12.  The 
four  sects  of  philosophers,  S14.    His  wftes,  the  two  Arsinoes, 
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ii.  315.  Characterktics  of  the  age^  31^  Oratory,  320.  History, 
321—327.    His. death,  342. 

Piolemy  Keraunus  leaves  Eg^t  in  disgust  at  the  preference 
given  to  his  brother,  and  lies  to  the  court  of  Lysimachus,  ii. 
100.  On  the  murder  of  Agathocles  takes  refuge  with  his 
sister  Lysandra  in  the  court  of  Seleucus,  101.  Murders  Se- 
Ieucus>  112.  His  motive,  ibid.  Reigns  in  Macedon,  ibid.  113. 
Defeats  Antigonus  Gonatas,  240.  Murders  his  nephews  in 
pres^ce  of  their  mother,  241  •  Adds  Thrace  to  his  dominion, 
243.    Slain  by  the  Gauls,  251.         ^ 

■  in.    Euergetest  succeeds  Philadelj^hus,  ii.  456.    £xpe-  ' 

dition  against  Syria,  458.  Into  Upper  Asia,  459.  Why  called 
Euergetes,  460.  Offers  sacrifices  to  Jehovah,  in  the  temple  of 
Jeru^em,  46L  His  assistance  to  Cleomenes  in  his  war  on 
Achaia,  487,  488.  His  death,  501.  His  Ethiopian  expedi- 
tions, ibid.  His  name  still  found  in  Greek  characters  among 
the  ruins  of  Axum,  503.     Transactions  with  the  Jews,  504. 

IV.  PhUopaiory  his  accession,   ii.  507.     His  cruelties. 


508.  His  superstitious  credulity^  509.  Negotiates  with  Anti- 
ochus  III.  to  prevent  his  threatened  invasion  of  Egypt,  533. 
Takes  the  field  with  a  great  army,  5S4.  Theodotus  attempts 
his  life,  535.  His  foreign  troops  superior  to  those  of  Antiochus, 
536.  His  victory  at  the  battle  of  Raphia,  ibid.  Forms  a  pro- 
ject of  enabling  Achieus  to  escape  ^om  Sardes,  546.  Wliiqh 
throws  that  chief  into  the  hands  of  his  enemies,  547*  His 
proceedings  in  Jerusalepn,  554.  Frustrated  in  his  attempt  to 
enter  the  sanctuary,  556.  His  cruelty  to  the  Jews  of  Alex- 
andria, ibid.  His  death,  559.  and  Note^  Tumults  subsequenty 
558—564.  Arts  and  letters  under  his  reign,  567* 
— —  V.  Epijihanesi  partition  treaty  of  Philip  and  Antiochus 
against  him,  iii.  137*  &umour  of  his  murder,  237.  Conspiracy 
against  him,  238.  Its  authors  punished,  iJnd,  Espouses  Cleo- 
patra daughter  to  Antiochus.  the  Gbreat,  363.  His  deification 
by  the  Egyptian  priests,  364.  Information  contained  in  their 
decree  for  tiiat  purpose,  ibid.  Confirmed  and  illustrated  by 
history,  367.     Poisoned,  371- 

■  VL  PhilometoTy  succeeds  Epiphanes  under  the  guardian- 

ship of  his  mother  Cleopatra,  iii.  37  L  Made  captive  by  An- 
tiochus Epiphanes,  510.  Reigns  Jointly  with  his  l^other  Pliys- 
con,  512,  513.  Long  war  between  them,  iv.  36.  Prepares  to 
defend  the  usurper  Balas,  55.  Deserts  him,  56.  Refuses  the 
crown  of  Syria,  and  restores  the  rightful  heir,  57*  His  death 
and  character,  58. 

Vn.  Physcortf  reigns  jointly  with  his  brother  Philometor^ 


iv.85.  A  favourite  of  the  RamsjiSyibid.  The  isle  of  Cyprus  granted 
to  him  by  them,  and  why,  36*  Long  war  between  the  brotiiers, 
ibid.  Itemounts  the  throne,  101.  His  minister  Hierax,  102. 
His  bniikality,  141.    Contrasted  with  the  younger  Soipio,  Hi. 
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Description  of  his  person  and  dress,  iv.  14S.  Alexandrians  ire- 
volt,  he  flies  to  Cyprus,  14*3.  His  repudiated  wife  Cleopatra 
mounts  the  throne,  144.  Murders  his  sons,  Md,  And  re* 
covers  Egypt,  145.  Abets  the  impostor  Alexander  Zebina 
against  Demetrius,  146.  Levies  war  against  Alexander,  149. 
Dies,  152.  Intrigues  of  his  widow  and  niece,  ibid.  His  as- 
siduous studies,  173.  His  historical  commentaries,  174.  A  critic 
on  the  text  of  Homer,  ibid.  Enriches  the  Alexandrian  library, 
ibui*  His  tjrranny  in  obtaining  books,  ibid.  Forfeits  his  pledge 
to  the  Athenians,  ibid.  Forbids  the  exportation  of  Papyrus 
175.  ^        • 

Ptolemy  VIU.  Laihyrusy  iv.  15S.  Dethr<med  by  his  mother,  158. 
Still  master  of  a  great  army,  159.  Invited  tp  oppose  the  Jews 
in  Syria,  160.  His  subsequent  •  reign,  171.  His  daughter 
Berenice  married  to  Alexander  II.  172.  State  of  arts  and 
letters,  173.  Historians,  175.  Poets,  176.  Philosophers,  Und, 
Mathematicians,  177. 

■  IX.  Alexander^  iv.  159.    Abdicates,   163.     Re-instated 

bv  his  mother,  164.  Whom  he  naurders,  170.  Flies,  and  is 
slain,  171.    Bequeaths  Egypt  to  the  Romans,  341.. 

,■  XI.  AuUiesy  iv.  323.     Buys  security  in  his  kingdom  by 

paying  6000  talents  to  the  triumvirs,  341.  Expelled  by  his 
subjects,  solicits  assistance  at  Rome,  343.  Restored  to  his 
kingdom,  344.  His  death,  368.  HisHestament,  370.  Money 
paid  to  him  annually,  510. 

XII.  Dionysus t  iv.  371.     Reigns  with  his  sister  Cleopa- 


tra, ibid.  Disorcters  in  the  army,  371.  Murder  of  die  sons  of 
Bibulus,  ^nd.  Expels  Cleopatra  from  Egypt,  and  opposes  her 
return,  372.    Submits  to  the  arbitration  of  Caesar,  381.    His 

.  artifice,  394.  Joins  the  Eg3rptian  army  and  defends  Alexandria 
against  Caesar,  395.    Defeat  and  death,  397,  398. 

Ptolemy  Amon^naXural  son  of  Ph^scon,  iv.  153.  The  kingdom  of 
Cjrren^  bequeathed  to  him,  ib$d.  Dies  at  Cyren^,  1^  His 
testament,  ibid.  , 

■    ■  MennauSi  iv.  324. 

-,  Junior,  (son  of  Auletes)  proposed  to  be  married  to  his 
sister  Arsinoe,  iv.  383.  And  to  hold  an  associate  sovereignty 
in  Cyprus,  ibid.  Joins  with  Cleopatra  in  the  government  of 
E^ypt  and  Cyprus,  399.    His  fate,  438.     ; 

the  younger,  (son  of  Cleopatra,  by  Antony,)  destined  to 


be  king  of  Ariana,  or  Parthia,  iv.  487« 

Macrouy  a  favourite  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  it.  6.    His 


death,  23. 

nephew  of  Antigonus,  his  gallant  exploit,  i.  524.    His 


success  in  Greece,  529,  530.    His  great  merit,  531.    Revolts 
from  his  uncle,  ii.  8.    Is  suspected  and  put  to  death  by  the 
Egyptian  Ptolemy,  ibid.  His  views^eat;  but  unseasonable,  9,,  10. 
PuU,  king  of  Assyria,  his  conquests,  i.  79. 
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PuUf  king^  of  I^neveh,  levies  contributioiis  on  Syria,  i.  95,  96. 

Punic  war,  first,  ii.  44t5.    End  of  the  second,  iii.  148. 

Py^na,  horrors  of  its  blockade,  i.  455,  iiSS.    Battle  of,  iii.  4^7. 

Pj/ramids  and  Obelisks^  Egyptian,  distinction  between,  i.  160, 161. 

Pyramidsy  account  of,  i.  161 — 163. 

PyrrhidtBy  the  royal  line  of  Achilles,  ii.  149,  150.  Its  wonder- 
ful duration,  149.  I^ote.  Never  violate  their  coronation  oath, 
153- 

Pyrrhusj  son  of  iBacidas^  king  of  Epirus,  i.  417.  His  connection 
with  Demetrius  Poliorcetes,  ii.  54.  Entrusted  by  Demetrius 
with  his  affairs  in  Greece,  77.  Becomes  his  hostage  in  Egypt 
with  Ptolemy  Soter^  79.  Recovers  his  kingdom  of  Epirus,  82. 
Enlarges  it  at  the  expense  of  Macedon,  ibid.  His  acquisitions 
taken  from  him  by  Demetrius,  85.  Opposes  Demetrius,  88. 
Divides  Macedon  with  Lysimachiis,  91.  Divested  by  him  of  his 
share,  100.    Defends  the  Greeks  in  Italy  against  the  Romans, 

'  546.  His  circumstances  when  invited  to  command  the  Taren- 
tines,  417.  His  great  views ;  sails  for  Italy,  418.  His  proceed- 
ings at  Tarentum,  419.  Defeats  the  Romans  at  Sir  is  and 
advances  to  Praeneste  near  Rome,  423.  Bloody  battle .  of  As- 
culum  in  Apulia,  427.    Receives  a  letter  from  Fabricius  dis- 

.  covering  his  physician's  treachery,  428.  Sails  to  assist  the 
Greeks  m  Sicily  against  the  Carthaginians  and  M amertines,  429. 

.  His  successes  there,  430.  His  impatience  and  rashness  in 
raising  die  siege  of  Lilyboeum,  431.  Returns  to  Italy,  432. 
Routed  at  Maleventum  in  Samnium,  434.  Return  to  Greece 
and  subsequent  fortunes,  ibid*  His  accidental  death,  ibid.  And' 
character,  435. 

Pythagoras  and  his  school' made  subjects  of  romance,  ii.  331. 
et  seq*  .      v 

Pythagoreans^  symbolic  character  among,  iv.  519. 

,  in  Magna  Grascia,  their  merits  and  misfortunes, 
ii.  150,  151. 

Pytheas  of  Marseilles,  his  voyage  to  Thul6,  i.  270. 

Python,  son  of  Crateas,  one  of  Alexander's  fourteen  principal 
officers,  i.  297.  His  insult  to  Arrhidsus ;  drives  Meleager  and 
his  adherents  from  the  council,  305.  Appointed  governor  of 
Media,  313.  Sent  to  restrain  the  migration  of  the  Greeks,  323. 
His  perfidious  project,  324.  Bitted  by  Perdiccas,  ibid.  Mas- 
sacre of  the  Greek  emigrants,  325..  Jomed  with  Aridseus  in  the 
protectorship,  407.  Abdicates,  and  why,  410»  Appointed  go- 
vernor of  Media,  413.  Cabals  against  Antigonus,  509.  Be- 
trayed and' executed,  510. 

Python^  son  of  Agenor,  i.  25.  Commands  in  the  Panjab,.  i6id. 
M^e  satrap  of  Babylonia,  516,  517. 
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Quadragintmremef  an  iouaeiiBe  galley,  bulk  by  Pliilopator,  de- 
•cribely  ii.  569. 

Qiancunx  order  of  battle,  ii.  384,  el  seq.    Of  plantations,  beautifiil 
aDuaionB  to,  886.  Note. 

QjuinquerenUSf  ii.  449.     See  Oalties. 

QuintUian,  cited,  ii.  S02.  805. 

QiUniiut  liamnius  elected  consul,  iii.  177.  Sent  to  command 
against  Philip,  ibid.  Conference  between  them,  178.  His  suc- 
cess in  Fhocis,  188.  Conferences  with  Philip  at  Nicsa,  189. 
His  transactions  with  Nabis,  196.  Gains  Thebes  by  stratagem, 
201.  His  victory  at  Kynoscephalse,  206.  Grants  prorisional 
terms  to  Philip,  213.  Commissioners  sent  to  assist  him  in  settling 
the  peace,  227.  His  popular  proceedings  in  Greece,  239.  War 
in  Laconia  against  Nabis,  245.  Conference  with  him,  246.  Dif- 
ferent views  of  his  allies,  whom  he  brings  over  to  him,  249. 
Assaults  Sparta,  252.  Marches  back  his  army,  254.  His  popu- 
lar proceeoings,  ibid.    His  progress  through  Greece  previous 

•  to  withdrawing  his  army,  256.  His  rece'ption  and  triumph  at 
Rome,  257.  Sent  to  Greece  at  the  head  of  the  Roman  com- 
mission, 270.  His  proceedings  against  the  Etolians,  272.  Baffles 
the  negotiations  of  Antiochus  with  the  Athenians  and  Bceottans, 
281.  Saves  the  capital  of  the  Etolians,  and  persuades  them  to 
send  ambassadors  to  Rom^  297.  Takes  offence  at  the  Achaeans, 
401.  His  unmerited  oblivion,  405. 
Qjttintus  CuriitUy  cited,  i.  250.  300.    Nate. 

R. 

Rabba  Amnion^  or  PkUaddphiay  ii.  338. 

BiUfshekekf  the  Assvrian  general,  summons  Jerusalem,  i.  174.  B^an 

a  letter  to  Hezekiah,  176. 
Ragasy  a  district  of  Media,  occupied  by  Antigohus,  i.  507. 
Bases,  or  /2ey,  a  city  of  Media,  i.  474.    Second  only  to  Bagdad, 

Snd*    Its  ruins  still  conspicuous,  ibid. 
Raleighj  Sir  Walter,  cited,  262. 
Ramfnius  Luciusy  detestable  overture  made  to  him  by  Perseus, 

iii.  436. 
JBo^  of  the  Sabines,  ii.  359.    How  justified,  360* 
Raphioy  battle  of,  preparations  for,  ii.  534.    Victory  of  Philopator 

over  Antiochus  lU.  of  Syria,  536. 
Raphon,  battle  of,  iv.  26. 

Alto,  an  emblem  of  destruction  with  the  EgyptianiB,  i.  177^  179* 
Red  Sea,  phenomenon  of  the  Israelites  passing,  recorded  in  a 

Pagan  historian,  i.  139.   Canal  from,  to  tne  Mediterranean,  192. 

Described,  ii.  294.    Of  little  benefit  to  trade,  ibid.    Harboun 

on,  ibid.    Nations  between  it  and  the  Nile,  296. 
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Itegtllus,  victory  there,  over  the  Latins,  ii.  402. 

— ,  the  Roman  admird,  seizes  Antiochus's  wine  at  Teios» 
iii.  320.  His  encounter  with  pirates,  ibid^  Defeats  the  Syrians 
at  Myonnesus  near  Teios,  32L- 

Remlusj  his  story,  ii.  ^Sl. 

R^igiony  the  primary  national  object  with  the  Romans,  ii.  397. 

Rennell,  Major,  i.  la  Note.  II.  Note.  ^10.  Note.  luQ^.Note. 
Cited,  \\.2S%.  Nvte. 

Revenues  of  M acedon,  i.  5%  Of  the  Persian  empire,^  7,  and  Note^ 
Of  Alexander,  49.     Of  Augustus,  iv,  510. 

Rkacotis,  an  Egjrptian  name,  explained,  ii.  139. 

Rkegiansy  murdered,  and  Rhegium  usurped  by  a  Roman  legion, 
ii.  422.  Its  treacherous  usurpers  punished,  436*  Their  dis- 
persed fugitives  restored  to  their  city,  437. 

Rhegium^  a  city  of  Sicily,  its  locality,  li*  15&  Origin  of  its  name, 
ibid.     Siege  of,  raised,  ibid. 

Rhianusy  a  poet  in  the  time  of  Philopator,  iL  56S* 

Rkodesy  island  of,  its  history,  ii.  33,  34.  Its  productive  and  com- 
mercial industry,  35.  Ravaged  by  the  partisans  of  Demetrius 
and  the  acconipanying  pirates,  40.  Benefaction&to  the  state,  510* 

Rhodesy  city  of,  the  depository  of  Alexander's  testament,  i.  287. 
Novelty  of  the  city,  ii.  33.  Its  situation  and  form,  35.  Accpm- 
modations,  ibid.  37.  Close  connection  with  Egypt  founded  on 
commercial  principles,  36.  Rich  and  complicated  traffic  of 
Rhodes,  ibid.  Flourishing  state  of  the  city  and  temtoryy  ibid. 
Wisdom  of  its  institutions,  37.  Maritime  laws,  38.  Besieged, 
43.  Extraordinary  efforts  on  both  sides,  ibid.  Succoured  by 
Ptolemy,  Cassander,  and  Lysimachus,  44.  Bold  attacks  of  De- 
metrius, more  boldly  resisted,  46.  Siege  raised,  and  why,  48. 
Colossus  thrown  down  by  an  earthquake,  ii.  ^9.  Its  hepta- 
stadium  or  light-house,  iv.  392. 

Rhodiansy    why  made  depositaries    of   Alexander's    testament, 

'  i.  287.  Their  rebellion  against  Alexander's  successors,  319. 
Take  or  destroy  the  Macedonian  fleet,  407%  How  they  pro- 
vided for  their  poor,  ii.  37,  38.  42.  Their  respect  for  private 
property,  42.  Their  overtures  to  Demetrius,  41.  Their  pa- 
triotism, 44.  47.  Ambafsadors  from  ^j  independent  states 
ipjtercede  for  them,  48.  Their  admirable  forbearance  and  good 
4ense,'49.  Eminence  in  the  fine  arts,  ibid.  H(mours  decreed 
to  the  kings  their  allies,  50.  Their  war  with  the  Byzantines, 
540^  Join  Attalus  of  Pergamus  against  Philip,  iii.  139.  Infest 
bis  po0sessions  by  sea,  173.  Operations  against  his  generals  in 
Can«^  226.  Syrian  admiral  Polyxenidas  takes  their  fleet  by 
treaehery,  310.  Joined  by  the  Romans,  intercept  the  enemy^ 
succours  from  Syria  under  Hannibal  and  Apollonius,  316.  Sea- 
Aght  near  the  mouth  of  the  Eurymedon,  317*  Their  demands 
in  the  senate,  342.  War  with  the  Lycians,  381.  Complain 
i^;fHnftt.  Eumenes,  432.    Cruel  inquisition  of,  50S*    Humiliation 
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speech  to  the  senate,  it.  507.    Their  interests  espoused  by  Cato 
the  censor,  508.    Their  naval  skill  and  bravery,  iv.  390,  391. 
Rhodogunoy  daughter  to  Mithridates,  iv.  123. 
Ringy  or  seal,  great  price  given  for  one  by  the  poorest  Cyrenean, 

i.  393.    Device  on  Pompey's  signet,  iv.  380^ 
Roadf  military^  through  Asia,  i.  29.  et  seq.    Frequented  immemo- 
rially  by  caravans,  31,  32.    Whole  extent  of,  34. 

,  royal,  and  that  connecting  Babylon  with  the  Phoenician 
•  sea-ports,  i.  246. 
Robertson,  Dr.  i.  3.  Note.    Criticised,  22L  Note.    iv.  120. 
Roman  calendar  reformed  by  Ccesar,  iv.  404. 
Roman,  modem,  reply  of,  on  being  taxed  with  cheating,  ii.  369. 

Note. 
Romans,  their  proceedings  explained  before  they  engaged  in  war 
with  Magna  Graecia,  ii.  345*    They  were  Greeks  of  an  earlier 
age  than  their  neighbours  in  Magna  Grsecia,  346.    Why  their 
origin  is  involved  in  Obscurity,  348.     Sources  of  their  early 
virtues,  355.    Their  wars  in  Italy,  356.    Nations  around  them 
'  in  that  country,  357.    Their  rape  of  the  Sabine  women,  359. 
•How  justified, .360.    Trium|)h  of  Romulus,  fdu/.     Condition  of 
the  central  Italian  states  during  Numa's  reign,  361.    Wars  under 
the  three  succeeding  *kings,  ^3.     Why  Uiese  often  renewed, 
ibid.    £nsigns  of  honour  received  from  the  Tuscans,  365.   New 
laws  of  Servius  Tullius,  368.    War  with  the  Tarquins,  374. 
-  Those  of  two  centuries  with  the  ^qui  and  Volsci,  376*     Siege 
of  Veii,  380.    Donation  to  Delphi,  382.    Leeionary  order  of 
battle,  383.    Romans  routed'at  Yeii  by  the  Giuli  Senones,  390. 
Gauls  destroyed  under  Camillus,  dictator,  394.    From  the  re- 
building of  the  city  the  Romans  brought  nine  times  into  com- 
petition with  the  Gauls,  397.    War  with  the  Samnites,  398. 
Surrender  of  the  Capuans,  399.    Battle  near  Mount  Gaurus, 
400.    Rebellion  of  the  Latins  and  Campanians,  402.    Treat- 
ment of  the  vanquished,  and  settlement  ot  their  conquests,  403. 
Extension  of  the  Roman  ascendancy  alarms  Magna  Graecia,  405. 
Palaepolis  saved  by  the  address  of  CharOaus  and  Nymphius,  406. 
War  with  the  Samnites  and  their  allies,  409.      Two  lesions 
pass  under  the  yoke  at  the  Caudine  forks,  410.    Events  of  the 
Samnite  war,  41 1.    Siege  of  Thurium  raised,  412.    Roman  con- 
quests and  colonies,  414.    The  Ambassador  Posthumius  grossly 
insulted  at  Tarentum,  416.     A  legion  of  Campanians -massacres 
the  Rhegians,  and  usurps  their  city,  422.    Pyniius  victorious  at 
Sins,  advances  to  Praeneste,  423.    Occurrences  about  the  ex- 
change of  prisoners,  425.    Battle  of  Asculum  in  Apulia,  427. 
Pyrrhus  routed  at  Maleventum,  434.     Reduce  the  Tarentines 
and  their  allies,  435.      Punish  the  treacherous   usurpers  at 
Rhegium,  and  their  leader  Jubellius,  436.  Complete  the  conquest 
of  Italy,  437.    New  coinage,  quisestors,  and  colonies,  438.    ¥^y 
;the  new  coinage  was  niarkecT  with  theimag^  of  Picus,  tftm. 
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and  4S9.  Note-  Quaestors  doubled,  ii.  4*39.  ,  Their  respective 
functions,  ibid.  Political  distinctions,  colonies,  municipia,  alli0S, 
subjects,  ibid.  440.  et  seq.  Victories  of  'Appius  Claudius 
in  Sicily,  444?.  First  Punic  war,  445.  How  far  the  Romans 
were  acquainted  with  naval  affairs,  44?6.  Treaties  with  Carthage, 
ibid.  Trade  with,  f^iW.  44'7.  Articles  of  traffic,  448.  Wonder- 
ful exertions  of  the  Romans  in  fitting  out  war  gallies,  449. 
Naval  victory  of  Duillius,  450.  Maritime  war,  451.  Victory 
of  the  consul  Catulus  off  the  ^gades,  452.  Incidents  in  the 
siege  of  Lilybseum,  ibid.  Divide  Sicily  with  Hieron,  454. 
Alliance  with  Apollonia  in  Illyricum,  iii.  60.  Seize  Sardinia, 
61.  Other  usurpations  on  Carthage,  62.  First  embassy  to  the 
states  of  Greece,  69.  Quell  the  depredations  in  Illyricum,  70. 
Military  resources  when  Hannibal  crossed  the  Alps,  75.  Pro-  ^ 
ceedings  of  the  consuls  Scipio  and  Sempronius,  76.  Battles  of 
Ticinus  and  Trebia,  77.  Of  Trasimenus,  78.  Of  Cannae,  ibid. 
Hannibal*s  subsequent  war  unsuccessful,  79.  Force  PhUip  to , 
raise  the.  siege  of  Apollonia,  88.  Treaty  with  the  Etolians, 
90.  Siege  of  Syracuse,  ibid.  Sicily  subdued,  96^  100.  War 
with  Spain,  105.  Scipvo  Africanus,  106.  Victory  at  Zama, 
110.  Peace,  its  conditions,  113.  Philip's  success  against  the 
Romans,  119.  Makes  peace  with  them,  135.  Embassies  to  their 
eastern  allies,  148.  Stir  up  new  enemies  to  Philip,  151.  Causes 
of  the  Macedonian  war,  157.  Chalcis  surprised,  160«  Jnvade 
Epirus,.  167.  Attack  Macedon  on  the  rugged  western  fron- 
tier, and  why,  168.  Send  Flaminius  against  Philip,  177-  Con- 
ference with  him,  178.  Battle  on  mount  ^ropus,  179.  Ravage 
Thessaly,  180.  Success  in  Phocis,  183.  Negotiatipns  with 
Philip,  129.  Gain  Thebea  by  stratagem,  195.  Victory  at 
Kynoscephalae,  206,  P^ace  with  Philip,  213.  227.  Liberties 
of  Greece  proclaimed  ^t  the  Isthmian  gam^s,  228.  Embassies 
from  the  Greek  kin^,  230^  Their  selfish, policy  exposed,  241. 
War  in  Laconia  against  Nabis,  245.  Term^  granted  him,  251* 
Their  senate  the  general  seat  of  negotiation,  259.  Transactions 
with  the  Syrian  ambassadors,  26Q.  Preparatiqus.  for  war  ^irith 
Antiochus,  262.  Pellinseum  taken,  293.  Fleet  sails  to,  ,Delos, 
302.  Victory  off  Cprycus,  303.  The  Scipios  sent  into  Greece, 
3P6,  Unaupcessful  expedition  against  I^^yspia,  312.  Defeat 
Antiochus  by  seia,  323,  Land  in  Asia,  324.  Visit  Troy,  325. 
Beat  Antiochus  at  Magnesia?  328.  And  grant  him  peace,  3.33^ 
Victories  over  the  Gauls,  351.  Pacification  of  Asis^,  ^53.  Army 
plundered  by  the  Thracians  on  their  return  home,  354.  Humble 
the  Etolians,  358t  Seize  on  Cephalenia,  360.  Invited  into 
Laconia,  375.  Informed  of  the  joining  of  Sparta  to  the  league, 
379.  Change  of  manners,  380.  Thf;ir  plausible  equity,  392. 
Messenian  war,  402,  Death  of  Philopa^men,  4Q3.  Preparations 
for  the  Macedonian  w^r,  406.  Embassies  from  to  the  East,  429. 
Report  of  ambassadors  from  Macedon,  Syria,  smd  Egypt,  433, 
434?.    Complement  of   the  legioi^  changed,  437.    ^mnerpuk 
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negotiations,  iii.  438.  Sail  to  ApoUonla,  443.  Their  forces,  444# 
Defeated  near  Larissa,  447*  Go  into  winter  quarters,  452. 
Misbehaviour  fo  their  allies,  ibid.  Are  joined  by  the  Achsan 
deputies ;  Polybius  the  historian,  457.  Pass  the  Octolupus  into 
MaCedon  with  elephants,  460.  Heracleum  taken,  465.  Rhodes 
humbled,  507*  Macedonian  nobles  transported  to  Rome,  513. 
Plund/er  Illyricum  and  Epirus,  515,  516.  Their  application  of 
wealth  accumulated  by  the  war,  517.  ProceecUngs  of  the 
commissioners  at  Corinth,  iv.  77.  New  commissioners  provoked 
by  the  Achasan  pretor,  79.  Battle  of  Corinth,  87.  Commis- 
sioners sent  to  Greece,  95.  Moral  effects  of  their  wars  in  Greece, 
99.  Corruptions  produced  by  the  slave-market  of  Delos,  107. 
Send  Sylla  to  Cappadociia,  196.  Restore  the  dethroned  kings 
of  Bithynia  and  Cappadocia,  200.  Disgraceful  termination  of 
the  Social  or  Marsic  war,  206.  Factions,  207.  War  with 
Mithridates,  208,  etseq..  Peace  with  him,  223.  Changes  in- 
troduced by  Pompey  and  Crassus,  279.  Commonwealth 
virtually  subverted  by  the  former,  291.  Successes  of  Pompey, 
295.  320.  et  seq.  Meridian  greatness  of  Rome,  320.  Tri- 
umvirate, 339.  The  Romans  a  prey  to  superstitious  terrors, 
357.'  Ridiculed  at  the  triumph  in  Seleucia,  364-  Civil 
wars,  372.  Battle  of  Pharsalia,  376.  Caesar  assassinated, 
404.  Second  triumvirate,  417.  State  of  the  eastern  provinces, 
421.  Two  battles  of  Philippi,  428.  431.  Partition  among  the 
conquerors,  433.  Peace  in  the  west,  455.  Antony's  t3rranny 
in  the  East,  465.  Battle  of  Actiuni^  497.  Octavius  sole 
master,  500.     See  Rome. 

Rome,  city  of,  sacked  by  the  Gauls,  ii.  246.  Vastness  of  the 
imperial  palace,  341*  Note.    Its  growth   and  aggrandisement 

.  noticed  by  Greek  kings,  342.  Foundation  of,  348.  350.  Views 
and  institutions  of  Romulus,  349.  Respective  merits  of  his 
six  immediate  successors,  350,  351*  Its  growth  more  rapid 
under  the  kings  than  under  the  consuls,  351,  352,  and 
Note.  Parallel  between  Rome  and  Athens,  352 — 354. 
Similar  in  institutions,  354.  And  transactions,  355.  The 
seven  hills,  350.  360.  364.  367.  Note.  369.  Improved .  in 
strength,  beauty,  and  salubrity,  366.  Extent  of  Rome 
compared  with  Athens,  369.  Extent  of  its  walls,  ibid. 
Note.  The  census  by  Servius  Tullius,  371.  Rome  taken  by 
the  Gauls,  with  the  exception  of  the  capitol,  392.  The  city 
partly  burnt,  393*  Quite  in  ruins,  396.  Rebuilt  and  the 
capitol  strengthened,  ibid.  Number  of  its  citizens,  404.  En- 
riched by  the  conquest  of  Magna  Grsecia,  438.  New  coinage 
at,  ibid.  Becomes  the  general  seat  of  negotiation,  iii.  259. 
Change  of  manners  at,  380,  381.  Immense  sums  of  money 
spent  by  Augustus  in  embellishing  the  city,  iv.  513.  200,000  o£ 
its  citizens  supported  gratuitously,  ibid.     See  Romans. 

Romulusy  his  motives  for  founding  a  state  and  building  a  city 
suitable    to    the    beh'ef   and    maxims    of   his    age,    ii.  349. 
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His  govemnieDt  entirely  on  the  model  of  the  Greek  royalde^, 

ii.  350, 
Ropesy  long,  with  a  noose,  used  by  the  Sclavonian  infantry  to 

catch  their  enemies,  iy.  118.  Note. 
Rossusy  harbour  of,  ii.  70.     How  its  name  fell  into  obscurity,  77* 
Roxanoy  daughter  of  Oxyartes,  the  Bactrian,  i.  290.    Married  to 

Alexander,  ibid.     Roxana  and  her  son  ^gus  taken  prisoaerp 

by  Cassander,  457**  And  murdered  ii.  S. 
Ro^al  rood,  not  any  to  geometry,  ii.  130.     For  eastern  kings,  what; 

tbid.  Note. 
Rutiliusy  accusation  against,  iv.  31 7* 

S. 

Saba,  a  city  of  this  name,  the  respective  capital  of  Adel  aa4 
Vemen,  i.  117.    Its  signification,  ibid. 

Sabacusy  king  of  £g3rpt,  1..172.     Abdicates  the  government,  i7$« 

Sabceoy  the  modern  Yemen,  described,  i,  116,  117. 

Sab<BanSy  the  first  navigators  on  the  Erythraean  sea,  i«  113.  Their 
traffic  in  spices  and  perfumes,  221.  How  prevented  from  mono- 
polizmg  it,  222. 

Sabiansy  the  greatest  astronomers  and  astrologers  in  the  East  to 
modern  times,  i.  71«  Note. 

Sabinesy  how  called  by  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  ii.  152.  Colonise 
Samnium,  ibid.    Rape  of,  359.     How  justified,  360. 

Sacerdotal  families  in  Egypt  and  Babylonia,  i.  105. 

Saekbnt,  a  machine  used  at  the  siege  of  Syracuse,  iiL  93,  94,  and 
Note. 

Saguntuniy  city  of,  sacked  by  Hannibal,  iii.  74. 

S<Mtray  the  sandy,  L  116.  376.  ii.  168. 

Salamisy  in  Cyprus,  siege  of,  iL  20,  21.  Decisive  sea-fight  there, 
23. 

S(dassiy  or  Savo^ardsy  iv.  482. 

Salentinesy  conquered  by  the  Romans,  ii.  438.  Their  convenient 
sea-port,  ibid. 

Salic  law  prevailed  in  Macedon,  i.  292. 

Saky  formed  the  connecting  link  in  the  inland  trade  of  Aifrioa, 
i.  392. 

Salty  or  Dead  Seoy  u  553. 

Samariay  siege  and  capture  of,  iv.  157. 

Samaritansy  how  composed,  i.  207.  Deny  their  Hebrew  descent^ 
iv.  7.  Consecrate  their  temple  on  Mount  Gerizim  to  the  Gre- 
cian Jwiter,  ibui.  - 

Sa^neny  Mount,  in  Abyssinia,  iL  502,  and  Note. 

Samians  recover  their  territory  after  forty<»three  years'  banish- 
ment, i.  373.  < 

5amnttej,  tiesoendants  of  the  Sabines,  ii.  152.  Note.    Country  in- 

jtit  4 
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habit^  by,  ii.  398.    Their  war  with  the  Romans,  ibid.    Event* 

thereof y  ^11 9  et  SCO. 
SamniuTHy  colonised  l>^  the  Sabines,  ii.  152. 
Samosy  cause  of  its  friendship  with  Cyren^,  i.  380.    Antony's  ex^ 

travagffiit  proceedings  there,  iv.  492. 
Samosatay  birth-place  of  Lucian,  ir.  325.    Besieged,  466. 
Samothracey  vAe  of,  iii.  492.    Its  temple,  ibid.    Rich  temple  in, 

plundered  by  Greek  pirates,  iv.  229. 
Sandracattusy  the  Indian  conqueror,  ii.  59.    His  alliance  with  Se- 

leucus,  ibid, 
Sapaans9  a  tribie  of  Thracians,  it.  24'3. 
SardanapaluSf  king  of  Assyria,  besieged  in  Nineveh,  i.  186.     His 

catastrophe,  188. 
Sard^Sy  besieged  by  Antiochus  III.  ii.  542.     And  taken  through 

the  cunning  of  Lagoras  the  Cretan,  543.    The  city  sacked,  545. 

Tlie  citadel  defended  against  the  whole  Syrian  army,  546. 
Sardiniay  colonised  by  Phceniclans,  i.  213.   Seized  by  the  Romans, 

iii.  61.    One  of  the  principal  granaries  of  Rome,  iv.  285.  452. 

Seized  by  Sextus  Pompev,  452. 
Saticulay  a  Roman  colonv,  li.  414. 

Satrapiesy  the  twenty,  of  Darius,  i.lO.  ' 

Saturrif  temple  of,  i.  32.     Served  at  Rome  for  a  treasury,  ii.  439. 

Bloody  offerings  to  his  idol,  188.  216. 
Sat^riusy  his  crystal  gems  of  Arsinoe,  ii.  337. 
Saviy  infest  the  Illyrian  dependencies  of  Rome,  iv.  480,  481. 
Scarphceay  battle  of,  iv.  82. 
Sckoolsy  four  new,  established  at  Alexandria  by  Ptolemy  Soter, 

ii.  128.    I.  Of  critics  and  commentators,  ibid.    II.  Of  geometry, 

ibid.    ni.  Practical  astronomy,  131.    IV.  Of  anatomy  and  me- 
dicine, 132.  State  of,  under  Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  308.  Under 
«  Fhilopator,  567. 

SdUy  Islesy  the  Phcenician  staple  for  tin,  i.  217. 
Scipto  Africanusy  first  exploit  of,  iii.  106.    His  victories  m  Spain, 

107«    Prepares  to  pass  into  Africa,  ibid.    Sails  thither,  108. 

Beats  Hannibal  at  Zama,  110. 
Scimo  LucitUy  sent  into  Greece  with  his  brother  Africanus,  iii.  306. 

Causes  the  siege  of  Amphissa  to  be  raised,  307-    Victory  over 

Antiochus,  328.     And  peace  with  l^im,  332.     How  detained  in 

Asia,  337.    Tidies  possession  of  Afi-ica,  iv.  401.    Defeated  by 

Caesar  at  Thapsus,  402. 
Scipio  Publiusy  consul  with  Sempronius,   engages  Hannibal  at 

Trebia,  iii.  76.     His  life  saved  by  his  son,  77* 
Scipioy  the  younger,  contrasted  with  Ptolemy  Physcon,  iv.  142, 

143. 
Soodroy  a  city  of  Ulyria,  iv.  451. 
Scorobray  Mount,  battle  near,  iv.  204. 
Scribonia,  married  to  Octavius,  iv,  456.    Repudiated,  457. 
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Sculpture^  iiior6  encouraged  in  the  age  of  Alexander  than  in  any 
other,  ii.  141. 

Scutum  and  Clypeusy  distinction  between,  ii.  385. 

Scydrothemisy  king  of  Sinop§,  ii.  141. 

Scyrofiy  the  M essenian,  iii.  5. 

Scythiansy  encountered  by  Alexander  on  the  banks  of  the  Jaxartes, 
1.  23.  Their  character,  BBy  56.  Their  invasions  of  southern  Asia, 
57.    Their  warfare  destructive  in  principle,  and  why,  58,  59. 

'  New  irruptions  of  Scjrthians  or  Chsddseans,  60.  Sudden  change 
in  their  character,  61.  Those  who  fled  to  the  Mesopota- 
mian  desert,  why  called  Chaldseans,  197.  Collected  by  Nebu- 
chadnezzar, iHd.  Their  irruptions  extinguish  the  Greek  kingdom 
of  Bactria,  iv.  1 32,- 133. 

Scythopolisi  i.  58. 

Sea-fightSy  near  Actium,  iv.  497.  ^gades  isles,  ii.  452.  ^  Alexan- 
dria, iv.  384.  Byzantium,  i.  448. .  Casyst^,  or  Chios,  iii.  140. 
Chalcedon,  iv.  243.  Corycus,  iii.  303.  Coast  of  Egypt,  iv.  390. 
Mouth  of  the  Eurymedon,  iii.  317.  Coast  of  Macedon,  ii.  240. 
Myonnesus,  iii.  321.  Naulochus,  iv.  459.  Salamis,  ii.  23.  Syra- 
cuse, ii.  214. 

Seisnovy  Grand,  his  privy  purse,  i.  7.  Note. 

SeSnSy  queen-mother  of  Sjnria,  murdered,  iv.  270. 

,  wife  of  Lathyrus,  iv.  154.     Married  to  Grypus,  163. 

Seleuda  on  the  Orontes,  Seleucus  buried  there,  ii.  114.  Magnifi- 
cent temple  in,  ibid. 

■  on  the  Tigris.     See  Seleucia-Babylonia. 

Seleucia-Babyhniay  or  Seleticia  on  the  Tigris,  how  situate,  ii.  60. 
Rises  on  the  decay  of  Babylon,  115.  I^ss  distinguished  by  the 
fine  arts  than  Alexandria,  and  why,  336,  337.  Chastised  by 
Orodes,  iv.  352.     Triumph  in,  364. 

SeleucidiEy  beautiful  coins  of,  i.  560. 

Seleucus  I.  Nicator,  one  of  Alexander's  fourteen  principal  officers, 
i.  298.  Made  lieutenant  to  Perdiccas,  313.  Has  an  important 
command  in  the  cavalry,  337.  Saves  Antipater  in  a  military 
sedition,  411.  Appointed  governor  of  Babylonia,  414.  Dis- 
tresses the  army  of  ^umenes  by  inundating  the  country,  465. 
Highly  favoured  by  Antigonus,  to  whom  he  delivers  the  fortress 
of  Susa,  512,  513.  Flies  to  Egypt,  513.  Commanding  the 
Egyptian,  braves  the  Syrian  fleet,  525.  Recovers  Babylon,  557. 
Defends  it  by  stratagem,  558.  ^ra  of  the  Greek  dynasty  in 
Upper  Asia,  559.  Attachment  of  the  Babylonians  to  him,  562. 
Excluded  from  the  general  peace  between  Antigonus  and  the 
confederates,  ibid.  State  of  his  affairs  when  applied  to  by  Cas- 
sander,  ii.  58.  His  alliance  with  the  Indian  Sandrocottus,  59. 
Marches  to  join  Lysimachus  in  Lesser  Asia,  68.  Victory  over 
Antigonus  at  Ipsus,  69.  Seeks  a  marriage  in  the  family  of  De- 
metrius, 77.  His  jealousy  of  Demetrius,  78.  Compels  Deme- 
trius to  surrender,  94.   The  friends  of  the  murdered  Agathocles 
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fljr  to  him  for  refuse,  ii.  101.  Why  determined  to  ^spouse  their 
cause,  ibid.  Appncations  from  the  governors  in  Lesser  Asia, 
ihid.  His  preduection  for  Macedon  and  the  West,  lOS.  Story 
of  his  son  Antiochus  and  wife  Stratonic6,  ibid*  Marries  him  to 
her,  and  s^nds  him  to  govern  the  East,  105.  His  political  views 
in  this  measure,  107.  Invades  Lesser  Asia,  and  defeats  and  slays 
Lysimachus  at  the  battle  of  Corupedion,  108.  His  fond  hopes, 
110.  Murdered  bv  Ptolemy  Keraunus,  111.  His  character, 
113.  Buried  in  Seleucia  on  the  Orontes,  114.  His  new  cities, 
ibid.  Saying  of  his,  ibid.  Note.  His  new  cities  in  Babylonia 
and  Syria,  115 — 117.     Disorders  ensuing  his  death,  234. 

Sdeucus  II.  CaUinicuSi  how  he  mounted  the  throne,  ii.  458.  His 
disasters  followed  by  a  revolution  in  his  favour,  461.  His  nego- 
tiations with  Antiochus  Hierax,  and  Smyrna  and  Magnesia,  462. 
Suspends  hostilities  with  Ptolemy,  and  makes  war  on  Hierax, 
Ufid.  Defeats  Hierax  in  Babylonia,  464.  Assumes  the  title  of 
Callinicus,  ibid.  Interference  of  Aradus,  Md.  His  war  with 
the  Parthians^  466.  Captivity  and  death,  467.  His  successors, 
468. 

Seieucus  IIL  Keraunus^  succeeds  Callinicus,  ii.  469. 

— — ,  son  of  Antiochus,  obliged  to  supply  the  Pergamenians 
with  com,  iik  347. 

IV.  Philopaiory  succeeds  Antiochus  the  Great,  iii.  362. 


Poisoned  by  Hehodorus,  372. 
— —  V.  assassinated  by  his  mother,  iv.  149. 
VI.  burnt  to  death,  iv.  166. 


Sdeukter^  or  Sakliy  a  modem  city,  probably  corrupted  from  Se- 
leucia, ii.  70. 

Sellasiay  battle  of,  between  the  Spartans  and  Antigonus,  move- 
ments preparatory  to,  ii.  494.  The  scene  of  action  described, 
495.     The  battle,  496. 

SemiramiSf  wife  of  Ninus,  succeeds  him  in  the  empire,  i.  93.  Her 
history  blended  with  fable,  ibid.  94. 

Senacheriby  king  of  Assyria,  i.  95.  His  wars,  and  their  important 
consequences,  97.  His  expedition  agamst  Judaea  and  Egypt, 
173.    Event  which  terminated  it,  177.    Murdered,  179. 

Serapeon^  a  library  founded  by  Physcon,  iv.  174. 

Serapumy  a  physician  in  the  time  of  Ptolemy  Philadelphus, 
ii.  308. 

SerapiSf  temple  of,  in  Egypt,  ii.  139.  Its  history  and  vi^w  in 
rearing  it,  140. 

JSerpeniy  ridiculous  theory  of  its  eeneration,  ii.  509.  and  Note. 

Sertorius  upholds  the  Marian  faction  in  Spain,  iv.  240.  His 
treaty  wiUi  Mithridates,  ibid. 

tServius  TuUus^  characteristics  of  his  reign,  ii.  351.  368.  His 
council  of  the  Latins  resembling  that  of  the  Arophictyons,  368. 
His  new  laws,  368—371.  His  census,  371*  Cheapness  of 
living  in  his  time,  372.  Note. 
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Sesostris,  king  of  Egypt,  reign  of,  i.  164.     Fabulous  history  of, 
165—167. 

Seihos,  king  of  Egypt,  his  mean  policy,  i.  178,  179. 

Seuthesy  an  hereditary  chieftain  in  Thrace,  i.  322. 

Sevillcy  or  Hispalisy  iv.  403. 

Skalmanezer  carries  the, Israelites  into  captivity,  i.  96. 

Shamans 9  or  Wizzards,  govern  the  Tonguses,  i.  55. 

ShamOi  or  Cohi^  great  desert  of,  i.  22.     Still  guards  the  unwar- 
Hke  populousness  of  China,  ibid. 

Shangalla,  ii.  291 

Ship'buildingy  greatly  encouraged  by  Demetrius  Poliorcetes, 
11.89. 

Shippings  700,000  tons  of,  employed  by  Rome  in  the  corn-trade, 
iv.  285. 

Skip-races  on  the  Babylonian  rivers,  i.  277. 

Shtps^  how  put  in  mourning  by  the  Carthaginians,  ii.  185.  Large 
snips  of  the  Heraclaeans,  241. 

Skus,  explanation  of  the  word,  i.  470.  Note.     See  Susa. 

Sihyrtiusy  governor  of  Arachosia,  i.  484.  Accused  of  treason, 
ibid. 

Sicaniy  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  Sicily,  ii.  162. 

Sicily y  colonised  by  Thcenicians,  i.  213.  Greek' colonics  in,  270. 
Its  revolutions  from  the  downfal  of  the  Pythagoreans  to  the 
reign  of  Agathocles,  ii.  154,  155.  Its  ancient  condition,  ancl 
the  nations  dividing  it,  162.  Origin  of  its  name,  ibid.  Different 
powers  in,  at  the  time  of  Agathocles's  usurpation,  163.  League 
formed  resembling  the  Achaean  league  in  Greece,  192.  Its 
history  from  the  death  of  Agathocles  to  the  invasion  of  Pyrrhus, 
233.  Divided  between  Hieron  and  the  Romans,  454.  Its  glory 
in  arts  and  letters,  iii.  103.  Depression  and  degradation  under 
the  Romans,  104.     Some  of  the  exports  of  Sicily,  105.   Note. 

Siculiy  ancient  inhabitants  of  Sicily,  ii.  162. 

Sicyonjoms  the  Achaean  league,  ii.  471.     Rescued  from  tyranny, 
ibid.     Its  liberty  proclaimed,  474.'    Its  emigrants  restored  to 
their  inheritances,  ibid. 
Sidiciniy  a  people  of  Campania,  ii.  399.  Almost  totally  extirpated, 
413.  ' 

Sidon,  how  named  in  Scripture,  i.  118.  Explanation  of  the  epi- 
thet applied  to  it,  ibid.  119.  Its  antiquity,  211. 
Sieges — of  Abydus,  iii.  152.  Ambracia,  iii.  356.  Amisus,  iv.  255. 
Amphissa,  iii.  307.  Athens,  iv.  212.  Attax,  iii.  182.  Cius, 
.  iii.  138.  Cyzicus,  iv.  247.  Echinus,  iii.  118.  Jerusalem,  j.  206. 
iv.  27.  Isaura,  i.  247.  Lamia,  i.  364.  Lampsacus,  iii.  234. 
Laranda,  i.»332.  Lilybaeum,  ii.  431..  Magaba,  iii.  351.  Metu- 
lum,  iv.  481.  Mutina,  iv.4!l4.  Myonnesus,  iii.  321.  Nineveh, 
i.  188.  Nora,  i.  428.  Pall^,  iii.  36.  Fafesaro,  iii.  496.  Pelll- 
n^um,  iii.  293.     Perusia,  iv.  44'3.     Praaspa,  iv.  472.     Ptdlemais, 
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iv.  IQl.     Pydna,  i.  455*    Rhodes,  ii.  43.    Saguntum,  iii.  ?4. 

Salamis,  ii.  20.     Samaria,  iv.  157.     Samosata,  iv.  466.     Sardes, 

ii.  542.      Smyrna,  iii.  234.     Syracuse;  ii^  179,   180.    iii.  93. 

Thurium,  ii.  412.    Ti^anocerta,  iv.  261.    Tyre,  i.  229. 
Sipials  by  fire,  used  by  Philip,  iii.  126. 
Signets^  worn  by  the  tiiEd)ylonian8,  i.  243,  244. 
Suiui  ItdLicuSj  cited,  ii.  163.  Note.    243.  Note. 
SUphiuMy  a  rosaceous  shrub,  account  of,  i.  394.    Its  importance  in 

commerce,  ibid.  395. 
Silvery  imported  from  Spain,  by  the  Phoenicians,  i.  212.    Im- 
mense profusion  of,  216. 
Simmiasy  the  Rhodian  poet,  ii.  49.     How  distinguished  from  the 

younger   Simmias,  ibid.  Note.     A  favourite  at  the   court  of 

Ptolemy  Soter,  123. 
Simon,  independent  prince  of  the  Jews,  iv.  111.     Assassinated 

with  his  two  sons,  127.  His  third  son,  John  Hyrcanus,  tributary. 

to  Antiochus  VII.  128. 
Sinatrucesy  king  of  Parthia,  .Tigranes*s  letter  to,  iv.  267. 
Sindonesy  a  kind  of  rich  tapestry,  employed  as  clothing  for  the 

Babylonian  kings,  i.  241. 
Sinopey  city  of,  ii.  140.    iv.  251.  255. 
Sinuessay  a  Roman  colony,  ii.  415. 
Sirisy  river,  Romans  defeated  near,  ii.  423.  - 
Sisciuy  strong  hold  of,  iv.  481. 
Sitace,  city  of,  i.  9i.  Note. 
Slave  market  at  Delos,  iv.  107.    Ten  thousand  slaves  sold  there 

in  a  single  day,  ibid. 
Slavesy  their  early  privileges  in  Rome,  i.  369.    The  Roman  army 

cleared  from  by  Octavius,  iv.  477. 
SlingSy  used  in  war,  have  nearly  the   efficacy  of  modern  small 

arms,  ii.  169.    Their  wonderful  effects,  177,  178. 
Smyrnay  siege  of,  iii.  234. 

,  an  Ionian  city,  its  alliance  with  Seleucus  Callinicus,  ii.  462. 
^  Social  waXy  commencement  of,  iii.  6.     Its  termination,  54.     i^.  206. 
Socrates  anticipates  the  Christian  revelation,  iv.  334.  Note. 
and  his  brother  Nicomedes  III.,  war  between  them,  iv. 

199,  200.     Death  of  the  former,  ibid.  201. 
Sqfalay  considered  to  be  near  the  site  of  the  ancient  Ophir,  i.  219. 

How  situate,  ibid.     The  land  of  gold,  ii.  291.    ' 
Sogdicy  now  inhabited  by  Tartars,  i.  22. 
Solar  year y  discovery  of  Hipparchus  respecting,  iv.  178,  179. 
Soliy  a  Greek  colony  of  Cilicia,  iii.  345. 
Solymiy  celebrated  as  the  bravest  of  men,  i.  426. 
SophagesimuSy  Indian,  ii.  554.  t  • 

Sopkoclesy  lines  of,  parodied,  ii.  93.     , 

Sosibiusy  the  verbal  critic,  ridiculed  by  Ptolemy  Soter,  ii.  128. 
,  minister  of  Ptolemy  Philopator,  his  ablities  and  crimes, 

ii.  558,  559.  Note.     565,  566. 
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Sosigenesy  aided  in  reforming  the  Roman  calendar,  ii.  132.  iv.  181. 
„  Note.    404j.  " 

Sositheus,  the  tragedian,  iv.  176. 

Sosiusy  consul,  iv.  487. 

Sosthenes  assmnes  the  government  of  Macedon,  and  defeats  the 
Gaids,  ii.  253.     Is  slain  by  them,  254. 

SostratuSy  the  architect,  his  deceitful  artifice,  ii.  138. 

Sotadesy  a  satirist  at  the  court  of  Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  ii.  314. 
His  malignity  and  obscenity,  316.  His  dreadful  punishment, 
ibid. 

Soudariy  or  Negritia,  the  Ethiopia  of  the  Greeks,  i.  377. 

Spaiuy  silver  imported  from,  by  the  Phcenicians,  i.  212.  Said  to 
produce^  tin,  216.  The  Peru  and  Mexido  of  antiquity,  261. 
War  in,  iii.  105. 

Spartay  attacked  by  Demetrius  Poliorcetes,  ii.  81.  State  of,  from 
Alexander's  death  to  the  reign  of  Cleomenes,  480.  Leonidas 
and  Agis,  ibid.  'Banishment  and  recal  of  Lebnidas,  481.  His 
daughter  Cleonis,  ibid.  Death  of  Agis,  ibid.  His  designs  re- 
newed by  Cleomenes,  482.  Seditions  in,  iii.  16.  Appeased  by 
Philip,  ibid.  Government  usurped  by  Lycurgus,  a  partizan  of 
the  Etolians,  20.  Assault  of  Sparta,  iii.  252.  Resisted  by 
setting  the  city  on  fire,  ibid.  Audacious  enterprise  against, 
274.     United  to  the  Achaean  league,  276.     Taken  and  obliged 

.  to  conform  to  Achaean  laws,  377.  Involved  in  a  dispute  with 
the  Achaeans,  iv.  69. 

SperchiuSy  river,  ii.  255. 

&phcerusy  the  stoic,  ii.  56S. 

Sphercy  glassy,  of  Archimedes,  iii.  95.  Note. 

&picey  early  commerce  of,  i.  100,  101. 

^piritoff^  alomiral,  iii.  144. 

Spolia  Opimay  what,  and  how  oflen  gained,  ii.  361.  and  Note. 

^ftringy  flexible,   extraordinary  powers   of  one'  belonging  to   a 
.  colossal  chariot,  i.  404,  405. 

Stacadesy  or  Hieres  Isles,  a  Greek  colony,  i.  268. 

Starsy  Hippardius's  catalogue  of,  iv.  180» 

Stasicratesy  the  architect,  lus  proposal,  i.  283. 

Statira^  daughter  of  Darius,  i.  290. 

Steely  the  brightest,  exposed  to  the  nocturnal  air  in  Pasagarda, 
without  the  least  corrosion,  i.  478.  and  Note. 

StUpoy  of  Megara,  a  philosopher  at  the  court  of  Ptolemy  Soter^ 
ii.127. 

Straboy  the  loss  of  his  commentary  on  the  transactions  of  Alexander 
to  be  deeply  regretted,  i.  3.  Note.    Cited,  ibid.  iv.  502.  Note. 

Stratagems — ofAgathocles,  iL  187. 214.  Antigonus  Cyclops,  i.  449. 
487.  Antigonus  Gonatas,  ii.  274.  Attains  I.  ii.  265.  Attains  IL 
iii.  143.  Charilaus,  ii.  406.  Delphians,  ii.  263.  Diodes, 
iii.274.  EmiliiisPaiduSviii.  71>  Eumenes, i.  496.  Mithridates, 
iv.  2;53.    Nymphiusj  ii.  406.    Perdiccas,  i*  309.    Philip,  iii.  S9» 
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90.  Philopoemen,  iii.  164.  Polycteitus^  i.  523.  Polykemdes, 
iii.  310,  311.  Pontius,  ii.  410.  Quintius  Flaminius,  iii.  201. 
Ventidius,  iv.  464. 

Slraio,  the  Peripatetic^  ii.  314.  Munificently  rewarded  by  Rolemy, 
ildd. 

,  of  Edessa,  kills  Marcus  Brutus,  at  his  own  request,  iv.  4S2. 

Stratontcaa,  iv.  449.  / 

StratonicSy  wife  of  Seleucus,  married  to  his  son  Antiochus, 
ii.  105. 

— — ,  wife  of  Mithridates,  revolt  concerted  by,  iv.  310. 

Stranbichusy  commander  in  ^gium,  with  eighty  of  his  fiiends, 
crucified,  ii.  53,  54* 

StrangyK,  ii.  227. 

Successors^  the  immediate,  of  Alexander,  whv  they  disobey  his  will 
concerning  his  burial,  i.  405.  Their  unceasmg  enterprise,  ii.  148. 
Correspondence  of  Agathocles  with,  227.  Third  generation  of 
456.  Their  contetnporary  reigns  in  Macedon,  Syria,  and 
Egypt,  510.    Fourth  generation  of,  514. 

Suetonius f  cited,  iv.  513.  Note, 

Suevij  military  association  of,  iv,  350* 

SuffeteSf  or  Phoenician  kings,  i,  227.  Note*  Chief  magistrates  of 
Carthage,  ii.  204,  205* 

Sulpicius,  consul,  his  views  in  the  Macedonian  war,  iii.  160.  His 
lieutenant's  celerity  in  surprising  Chalcis,  ibid^  His  battles  with 
Philip,  169.     Negotiations  with  the  Etolians,  172. 

Sulpicius  GaUuSy  predicts  an  eclipse  of  the  moon,  iii.  487. 

Suovetauriliaf  explanation  of,  i,  310.  Note,    ii.  373,  374. 

Superstitions  of  the  Carthaginians,  ii.  188. 

Surenat  an  officer  in  the  Parthian  government,  iv.  352.  469.  Cor- 
respondence of,  with  the  Marishal  in  feudal  times,  352. 

SuSf  m  Persian,  meaning  of,  i.  90.  Note.    *         . 

Susuy  now  Shus,  city  of,  treasure  seized  there,  i.  8.  Situation  and 
prosperity  of,  29,  30.  Origin  of  its  name,  90.  Described,  470. 
Its  riches  fall  into  the  hands  of  Antigonus,  512,  513. 

Susisy  or  Susiana,  district  of,  i.  90.  Its  fertility  and  manu&ctures, 
ibid.  At  present  a  continued  chain  of  deserted  villages,  ibid* 
MaJ^es  returns  in  wheat  and  barley  a£  a  hundred  aad  two 
hundredfold,  466. 

Syagrosy  Cape,  i.  256. 

Syency  u  141. 

Sylla  sent  from  Rome  to  Cappadocia,  iv.  196.  Encounters  a 
Parthian  ambassador,  197.  Why  chosen  for  the  command 
against  Mithridates,  ibid,  A  soothsayer  predicts  his  greatness, 
198.  His  character,  208.  Appointed  general  i^nst  Mithri- 
dates, and  how  divested  of  his  command,  ibid,  209.  Marches  to 
Rome  and  restores  the  ancient  government,  209.  Takes  Athens 
by  assault,  212.  Hit  victory  at  Thurium,  214.  At  Orchomenos, 
215.     Storms  the  Asiatic  etunp,  ibid%    Treaty  of  peace  with 
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Archelaus,  iv.^19.  Sternly  rejects  Mithridates's  ambassadors, 
220.  Chastises  the  Thracmns,  221.  Interview  with  Mithri- 
dates,  ibid.  Proceedings  in  Lesser  Asia,  Athens,  and  Eubcea,  224. 
Success  against  his  enemies,  225.  His  glory  how  tarnished, 
226. 
SymboliC''writing*  See  Picture'-'voriHng. 
&fnnaday  a  city  of  Upper  Phrygia ;  its  central  situation,  ii.  62,  and 

Note*    Lysimachus  camps  there,  ibid. 
Synoriay  fortress  of,  iv.  296.  299. 
/$yract»an  fleet,  burnt  by  Agathocles,  ii.  183. 
Syracuse^  state  of  the  republic  at  the  usurpation  of  Agathocles, 
ii.  158.    How  secured  against  the  Carthaginians  during  his  in- 
vasion of  Africa,  181.     Negotiation  with  Hamilcar,  188.     News 
received  of  Agathocles's  success,  189.    Hamilcar  defeated  and 
made  prisoner,  190,  191.  Dreadful  massacre  in,  221.   Successes 
of  Pyrrhus  in,  430. 
Syracuse^  city  of,  its  sufferings   from  Democratic  fury,  ii.  160. 
Searfight  near,  214.     Its  fortifications,  iii.  83.     Description  of 
the  city,  91.     Besieged- by  the  Romans,  92.     Its  wonderful, 
defence,    93.      Part  taken,    96.     Acradyna  and  Ortigia  de-   . 
fended  by  Epicydas,  98.     Succoured  by  the  Carthaginians,  99. 
The  remaining  divisions  taken  through  treachery,  100.    The 
city  plundered,  102. 
Syriuy  its  distinction  from  Assyria,  i.  74.     Staples  of  its  commerce, 
118.    Its   history  prior  to  Nebuchadnezzar's  invasion,    202. 
Geography,  203.    Inhabitants,  205.    Conquered  by  Ptolemy, 
426.    Manful  resistance  of  the  Jews,  427.    Contjuered  b^  An- 
tigonus,  519.    Invaded  by  Ptolemy,  534.    New  cities  in,  ii.  115. 
Invaded  by  Ptol&my  Eugertes,  458.    War  in,  iii.  217.     State  of, 
509.     Annexed  to  Armenia,  iv.  169.     Unhappy  state  of,  322. 
Reduced  to  a  province,  324.     Parthians  expelled  thence,  367. 
Syrians  and  Arabians  regarded  as  branches  of  one  great  nation, 

i.  32. 
Syttesj  dangerous,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Tunis,  i.  378. 
Syrtic  region,  the  great,  (the  modem  Tripoli),  i.  378.  387.  389. 

Its  extent  and  ii^abitants,  ii.  166,  167.    Barrenness  of,  202. 
Sysigambisy  mother  of  Dariu6>  the  news  of  Alexander's  death, 
fatal  to,  i.  315. 

T. 

Tabempuiey  Jewish,  description  of,  i,  149. 

TacitiiSy  his  credulity,  ii.  140.  Idolized  by  sceptics^  ibid.  Cited, 
iv.514.  Note* 

TacticSf  Roman,  ill  understood,  i.  388.  Their  chequer  order  ex- 
plained, 389. 

Ta/mttA,  of  the  Jews,  what,  ii.  329,  350. 

Taprobanay  or  Ceylon,  i.  118. 
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Tarato,  the  Ethiopian,  his  greatness,  i.  175.  Rumour  of  his 
march  raises  the  siege  of  Peiusium,  ibid. 

TarentineSf  alarmed  at  the  extension  of  Roman  ascendency  in 
Magna  Graecia,  ii.  405.  Gain  the  Lucanians  by  artifice,  408. 
Destroy  a  Roman  fleet,  4?15.  Grossly  insult  the  ambasssador 
Posthumius,  416.  Invite  Pyrrhus  to  command  them,  417. 
Complam  of  his  tyranny,  421.  The  Tarentines  and  their  allies 
conquered,  435. 

Tarentiniy  what  it  denoted,  iii.  129.     Note. 

Tarentumf  Agathocles's  conduct  there,  ii.  157.  Pyrrhus's.  pro- 
ceedings in^  420. 

Tarqtdn  the  proud,  ii.  S51.     His  character,  374. 

Targuinius  PriscuSf  his  taste,  ii.  351.  Involved  in  war,  S64.  En- 
signs of  honour  presented  to  him  by  the  Tuscans,  365.  His 
exertions  for  improving  the  city  of  Rome,  366,  ei  $eq. 

Tarshish.     See  Tartessus.  * 

Tflrtor  prince,  immense  city  erected  by,  near  Pekin,  i.:86. 

Tartarsy  or  TaiarSf  why  their  name  has  been  applied  to  the  whole 
Scythian  nation,  i.  61.  Note. 

TartessuSf  in  Spain,  what  it  originally  denoted,  i.  215.  Stories  con- 
cerning the  first  Phoenician  traders  thither,  216. 

Taucheiraf  a  sea  port  in  Africa,  i.  390. 

TauruSy  chain  of,  traced  through  Asia,  i.  19.  ^  sea.  The  main 
ground  of  geographical  distinction  with  the  ancients,  27.  Their 
notions  incorrect,  28. 

Tcucila,  now  Attock  on  the.Ipdus,  i.  258. 

TecazzSf  in  Africa,  salt  mines  at,  i.  393. 

Tectosagesy  iii.  346. 

Tehraim,  capital  of  Persia,  its  population,  i.  239. 

Ti^Aoj,  a  strong-hold  of  Achaia,  iii.  30,  31.         . 

Teleboasy  battle  near,  iv.  274. 

Telegraphs  known,  and  their  use  well  understood  in  Greece,  iii. 
126,  IV.  510. 

Telesphorusy  Antigonus's  general,  i.  530.  Affronted,  531.  His 
frimtic  proceedings,  ibid.^^'J  V| 

Tempiy  beautiful  vale  of,  i.  9t9.  Roman  commissioners  there,4R  386. 

7(?m;^  of  Jerusalem.    See  Jerusalem. . 

,  portable,  of  Alexander,  its  splendour,  i.  462.     Its  effect 

on  the  troops,  ibid. 

Temjdesy  Egyptian,  description  of,  i..  150,  151. 

— ^ ,  their  use  amon^  the  ancients,  as  treasuries  and  banks  of 

deposit,  i.  46.  Profaned  and  robbed  by  Antiochus  Epiphanes, 
iv.  3. 

Terence,  his  plays,  imitations  from  the  Greek,  ii.  125.  Translated 
eighty  of  Menander's  pieces,  i.  126. 

Termessusy  the  principal  city  of  Pisidia,  i.  425. 

Tertninusy  his  temple,  ii.  367. 

Testament  of  Alexander,  i.  286. 
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Teirapolis  of  Syria,  i.  205. 

Teutoy  queen  of  the  lUyrians,  iii.  65 — 69. 

TeutamtiSf  SilesideT  of  the  Argyraspides,  i.  462.  His  conspiracy,  464. 

Thanksgivings  for  victories  in  Persia,  how  conducted,  iv.  237. 

TkapsacuSi  on  the  Euphrates,  vessels  conveyed  over  land  to,  i.  27S. 

ThapstJLSy  battle  of,  iv.  402. 

Tliaumci,  city  of,  iii.  175,  176. 

Thehiy  the  sacred  city  of  Action,  iii.  139. 

Thebes y  inE^ypt,  the  populous  No,  sacked  by  Esarhaddon,  i.  183. 

^     Taken  and  plundered  after  a  siege  of  three  years  by  Lath3rru8, 
iv.  17.1, 172. 

,  in  Boeotia,  restored  by  Cassander,  i.  459.     Enslaved  by 

Demetrius  Poliorcetes,  ii.  85.  Taken  by  the  Romans,  by  strata- 
gem, iii.  201. 

-,  in  Phthiotis,  taken  by  Philip,  iii.  52. 


Theocracy  in  Egypt  and  Babylonia,  i.  105.     Fancied  theocracy  in 

the  throne  of  Alexander,  461. 
Theocritus f  his  report  of  the  state  of  Egypt  in  the  time  of  Ptolemy 

Philadelphus,  ii.  287.     Account  of,  303.     Cited,  287.   Note. 
Theodorusy  of  Cyren^,  the  Epicurean,  protected  against  the  pro* 

ceedings  of  the  priests  by  Ptolemy  JSoter,  ii.  127. 
Theodosia,  a  Greek  colony  on  the  Tauric  Chersonesus,  i.  266. 
TheodositiSy  his  work  on  spherical  astronomy,  still  a  classic  book, 

iv.  181.  Note. 
'Theodotusy  the  Greek,  assumes  the  sovereignty  in  Bactra,i.  122,123. 
',  the  Etolian,  puts  Antiochus  in  possession  of  Ccelesyriat 

ii.  532.     Attempts  the  life  of  Ptolemy  Riilopator,  535. 
-,  Antigonus's  unfortunate  admiral,  i.  523. 


Theophanesy  of  Lesbos,  the  historian  and  favourite  of  Pompey,  it. 

317.  -  His  calumnies,  318. 
Theophrastusy  the  scholar  of  Aristotle,  ii.  134.     His  celebrated 

school  at  Athens,  ibid. 
Theoxenay  wife  of  the  tyrant  Agathocles,  ii.  230. 
Thertty  island  of,  i.  379.     Colonises  Cyren^,  381. 
ThermopylcBy  description  of  that  pass  at  the  time  of  the  invasion 
of  the  Gauls,  ii.  256.  Who  are  defeated  there,  257.  Antiochus's 
preparations  for  a  battle  there  with  the  Romans,  iii.  294.     His 
.    ilight,296. 

Thermumy  capital  of  Etolia,  tremendous  avenue  to,  iii,  38-     Deso- 
lation of,  39.     Inscription  on  its  ruins,  ibid* 
Thesmophorean  festival,  ii.  563. 

Thessatoniciy  daughter  of  Philip  of  Macedon,  i.  457.     Married 
to  Cassander,  ibid.    Murdered  by  her  son  Antigonus,  ii.  80,  81. 
Thessalyy  ravaged  by  four  armies,  iii.  180. 
Thibet  described,  i.  5S*    Note. 

Thimbron  invades  Cyren6  with  a  numerous  fleet,  i.  396.  Be- 
trays Harpalus,  ibid.  And  is  betrayed  by  Mnasicles,  397.  Defeat! 
the  Cyreneans,  400.  Is  defeated  and  made  prisoneic  by  Ptoleftiy'f 
general,  ibid. 

VOJ^.  IV.  ^  s  s 
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Thoasy  the  Etolian  pretor,  his  intrigues,  iii.  265.  His  counsel  to 
Antiochus,  279.    His  death,  S36. 

Thorax,  of  Larissa,  guards  the  remains  of  Antigonus,  ii.  72. 

Thrace^  circumstances  attending  Lysimachus's  occupation  of,  i.  322. 
Demetrius's  expedition  against,  if.  75,  76.  The  kingdom  falls 
in  pieces  after  the  death  of  Lysimachus,  243.    Its  tribes,  iUd. 

Thracian  vaulters,  i.  490. 

Thracians,  and  Illyriansy  their  stubborn  and  warlike  character, 
i.  4.  Tlie  ancient  and  present  inhabitants  of  Turkey  in  Eu- 
rope, ibid.  Their  valour  in  1788,  5.  Note.  Prepare  to  defy 
their  governor  Lysimachus,  319,  320.  Plunder  the  Romans, 
iii.  354.    Chastised  by  Sylla,  iv.  221. 

Thucydidesy  importance  of  his  digression  on  the  antiqoilies  of 
Sicily,  ii.  162. 

ThtdSy  or  Icdand,  i.  270. 

ThulSy  voyage  to,  a  Romance,  by  Dioeenes  Antonius,  ii.  330. 

Thurium,  a  Greek  colony,  ii.  412.    Admits  a  Roman  garrison,  413. 
One  of  the  most  distinguished  cities  of  Magna  Graecia,  ibid. 
■>»,  in  Boeoda,  battle  of,  iv.  214. 

ThyriiL9^  or  shield  of  the  Gauls,  its  ornaments,  ii.  250. 

Tiherius  Gracchus  sent  to  sound  Philip's  intentions,  iii.  308.  His 
son  of  the  same  name  slain  in  urging  the  Agrarian  law,  iv.  107. 

Ticinusy  battle  of,  iii.  77. 

Tiglath'Pilesery  his  conquests,  i.  96. 

TigrQnes  Ih  of  Armenia,  invades  Cappadocia,  iv.  198.  Enters  into 
a  treaty  with  Mithridates,  202.  His  proud  magnificence,  23K 
Invades  Cappadocia  and  carries  300,000  persons  into  Armenia, 
239.  His  extravagant  behaviour  on  the  Roman  invasion,  260. 
His  capital  besieged,  261.  Routed  on  the  Nicqphoriua,  262, 
263.  Tigranocerta  taken,  265.  His  submission  to  Pompey, 
803.    His  death,  352. 

Tigranesy  son  to  the  former,  joins  Pompey,  iv.  301. 

TigranocertOy  capital  of  Armenia,  iv.  202,  203.  Besieged  by  Lu- 
cullus,  261.  And  taken  through  the  revolt  of  its  Greek  inhabit- 
ants, 265.    Its  vast  riches,  ibid. 

Tigrisy  wildness  of  the  country  near,  i.  75.  Note.  Its  course,  88, 
89.    Navigation  of,  247. 

Tinueusy  the  historian,  ii.  133.  230.  His  nicknames,  why  given, 
ii.  322*    His  romantic  account  of  Pythagoras,  335. 

Timocharisy  the  astronomical  observer,  ii.  132.    . 

Titnoleony  magnanimity  of,  ii.  155.  Deliverer  of  Sicily,  160.  IBs 
tomb,  iUd. 

Tinumium  of  Antony,  why  so  called,  iv.  504. 

Timosthenes  of  Rhodes,  admiral  to  Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  explored 
the  coast  of  Africa  to  So&la  or  Ophir,  li.  290,  291. 

Timotheu$y  the  tragedian,  cited,  iii.  134. 

Timoxenusy  pretor  of  Achaia,  iii.  7,  8. 

Tiny  said  toliave  been  produced  in  %mD>  i.  216*    Its  particular 
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use  in  Asia^  ibid,  217.    An  article  of  trade  with  the  Fhoenicians, 
SI  7.     Procured  by  them  from  Cornwall,  ibid. 

Titius  kills  Sextus  Pompey  by  order  of  Antony,  iv;  477.  Punish- 
ment for,  ibid.  Note. 

TlepoUmtiSj  the  Egyptian  general,  ii.  560. 

Tokty  cited,  i.  62.  Note.    190.  Note. 

Tolestoboiiy  iii.  34f6. 

Tombuctooy  the  most  remarkable  town  in  the  interior  of  Africa,, 
i.  393. 

Tongusesy  governed  by  wizards,  i.  55. 

Tootbpicky  poisoned,  occasions  the  death  of  Agathocles,  ii.  228. 

Toxnersy  moveable,  on  wheels,  for  the  defence  of  Alexandria, 
iv.  387. 

Trapezusy  or  Trebisond,  i.  265. 

TrasimemtSy  in  Tuscany,  battle  of,  iii.  78. 

Trebidy  battle  of,  iii.  77.  -  ' 

Triariiy  a  division  of  the  Roman  army,  ii,  383,  et  seq. 

TribaUiy  where  situate,  ii.  56. 

Trigonometry,  inventor  of,  iv.  181. 

Trimarrisia  explained,  ii.  249,  250.  Note. 

Tripoliy  kingdom  of,  ii.  166.     Its  ancient  inhabitants,  167* 

Trtsparadisusy  the  division  of  the  empire  twice  made  there,  i.  410. 
413.  • 

Triumphy  its  origin,  ii.  360. 

Tfiumviratey  first,  iv.  339.  Transactions  with  the  Greek  kingdoms 
of  Asia,  340. 

Tfiumviratey  second,  iv,  417.  The  proscription,  418.  Republican 
army  surrenders,  432.  Partition  of  troops  and  provinces  among 
the  triumvirs,  433.  Who  are  distressed  by  the  naval  power  of 
Sextus  Pompey,  451.  And  make  peace  with  him  on  his  own 
terms,  452.  Antony  deposed,  and  war  declared  against  Cleo- 
patra, 487. 

Troglodytesy  Abyssinian,  i.  110.  Burrow  in  rocks,  481.  Their 
mode  of  life,  ii.  297. 

Trovy  plain  of,  battle  near  it,  of  Eumenes  against  Craterus  and 
^feoptplemus,  i.  345.     Visited  by  the  Romans,  iii.  325. 

Trvphcenay  eldest  daughter  of  Physcon,  married  to  Gr3rpus,  iv.  150. 
Orders  die  assassination  of  her  sister  Cleopatra,  155.  Is  mur- 
dered, ibid. 

Tryphouy  the  usurper  of  S3rria,  his  present  to  Rome,  iv.  111.  Looks 
round  for  allies,  112.  Defeated  by  Antiochus  VII.  125.  Pur- 
sued and  murdered,  126. 

TuUy  Gallic  kingdom  of,  founded,  ii.  254.  263. 

TvUiusy  Servius,  his  council  of  the  Latins  resembling  the  amphic- 
tyons  of  Greece,  ii.  368.    His  new  laws,  ibid. 

Tidlus  HostUiusy  ii.  351.  363. 

TuneSf  taken  by  Agathocles,  ii.  190.  Distinguished  from  White 
Tunes,  ibid.  Note.    See  White  Tunes. 

ss  2 
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Turauy  shc»pherd»  of,  iv.  133. 

Turhey  in  Europe,  by  whom  inhabited  in  the  time  of  Alexander, 

i.  4. 
Turnery  Mr.,  cited,  i.  56*  Note. 
Ttucansy  reputed  descendants  of  the  Phrygians,  i.  127.     Allies  of 

Syracuse,  ii.  215.    Their  geography,  history,  and  manners,  S57> 

et  seq. 
Tiucany  colonized  by  the  Romans,  404.  414. 
Tylos,  or  TyruSf  a  well-known  mart  of  the  Phcenicians,  i.  256.  Still 

the  centre  of  the  modem  pearl-fishery,  ibid. 
Tyrey  city  of,  on  the  continent,  far  greater  than  insular  Tyre, 

i.    209.      Destroyed  *  by    Nebuchadnezzar,    229.      Prophecy 

fulfilled,  230. 
Tyre^  insular,  taken  by  Alexander,  i.  209.    Description  of,  210. 

How  distinguished  irom  Tyre  on  the  continent,  ibid.    Nature  of 

its  buildings,  231. 

U. 

Vticay  founded  b^  the  Phcenicians,  i.  214.  Taken  by  Agathodes, 
ii.  208.  Abominable  cruelty  of  Agathocles  to  three  hundred 
nobles  of  Utica,  209. 

VxeUodunumy  a  city  of  Guienne,  bold  defence  of,  iv.  373.  Csesar's 
cruelty  to  the  besieged,  ibid. 

Vxiif  roobers  bordering  on  Susiana,  i.  28,  and  Note. 


Vademouy  in  Tuscany,  victory  over  the  Gauls  there,  ii.  414. 
Vakriusy  consul,  de&ats  the  Samnites  near  Mount  Gaurus,  ii.  401 . 
Valour y  how  characterised  by  Homer,  ii.  401.  Note. 
VaulterSy  Thracian,  their  alternate  use  of  several  horses  in  battle, 

i.  490. 
Veientesy  ii.  364.  380. 

;  Veiiy  siege  of,  ii.  380.     Changes  introduced  during  its  siege  in  the 
Roman  armies,  383. 
Venetiy  their  irruption  into  Cisalpine  Gaul,  ii.  247.  Who  they  were, 
.    ibid.  Note.    Locality  and  martial  spirit,  359.    Give  name  to  the 
Venetians,  ibid. 
Venif  vidiy  viciy  on  what  occasion  used,  iv.  402. 
Ventidiusy  Antony's  lieutenant,  defeats  the  Parthians,  iv.  455.  463. 
Venus  Genitrixy  Caesar's  throne  placed  before  her  temple  at  Rome, 

iv.  403.    He  boasts  his  descent  from  this  goddess,  ibid.  404. 
_.        Libitinay  her  temple,  its  important  use,  ii.  371. 

:.,  Zephyrian,  her  temple,  ii.  460.  Note. 

Fenf45W,  a  Roman  colony,  ii.  415.    .  ^ 

VestUi  her  temple,   and  functions  assigned  her,  ii.  310.     Her 
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priestesses  assisted  in  their  escape  by  the  piety  of  Lucius  Albi- 
nius,  ii.  S91. 
Veital  virginsy  ii.  391  •    Antony's  testament  deposited  with,  iv.  488^ 

and  Nate^ 
Vesting  a  colony  of  Sabines,  ii.  409.    Two  of  their  towns  sacked 

by  Junius  Brutus,  ibid. 
Victory f  a  golden  one,  sent  by  Tryphon  to  Rome,  iv.  111.    Its 

great  value,  ihid. 
Vineay  or  Roman  engines,  ii.  382. 
Virgil,  his  imitations  of  the  Greeks,  Aratus,  Theocritus,  &c.  ii.  304, 

et  seq. 

,  cited,  i.  128.  Note.   ii.  152.  Note.   153.  Note.   387*  Note. 

Volney  criticised,  i.  230.  Note. 

Volscij  their  origin  and  locality,  ii.  357.    Their  obstinate  wars  with 

the  Romans,  379.    Almost  totally  extirpated  by  them,  413* 
VoUaire,  his  ignorance  of  ancient  history,  i.  33.  Note.    His  insults 

to  the  abb6  Pluche,  70.  Note.    His  "  pent  on  croire"  a  conve- 
nient argument  with  the  ignorapt,  95.  Note. 
Volume,  meaning  of  the  word  among  the  ancients,  ii.  120^ 
Vidcania,  iv.  227.  .     ' 

Vtdiumus,  or  Capua,  colony  of,  ii.  358. 

.        ■      W.  ... 

fVarburton,^BisAtop,  i.  70.  Note.    152.  Note. 

Wards,  Rome  divided  into,  ii.  370. 

Water,  fresh,  mode  of  obtaining  from  a  spring  at  the  bottom  of  ail 
arm  of  the  sea»  ii.  465.  The  Romans  depnved  of,  in  £g3rpt,  by 
a  contrivance  of  Ganymede's,  iv.  388.  His  hycbaulic  engines, 
ibid. 

Wells,  irriga-tion  in  Persia  by  means  of,  1. 87.  Note. 

Wheat,  and  barley,  extraormnary  breadth  of  their  leaves  in  Egypt, 

.  i.  91.  Price  of,  in  the  time  of  Servius  Tullius,  ii.  372.  Note.  Id 
Cicero's  time,  381.  Note.  .... 

White  Tunes,  taken  by  Agathocles,  ii.  185. 

Wine,  not  known  in  £gypt  in  the  time  of  Pharaoh,  i.  144.  Price 
of,  in  the  reign  of  Servius  Tullus,  ii.  372.    Note. 

Wixzard,  its  literal  and  proper  signification,  i.  107$  108. 

World,  reasonings  concenung  the  antiquity  of,  founded  on  astro- 
nomy, inconclusive,  iv.  179.  Note. 

Woronez  in  Russia,  ancient  Greek  city  in  its  neighbourhood,  L  267* 
Staple  of  the  fur  trade,  iWcf. 
• 

..    r    *..;..-.;.••    *X.   .      .  ;  "••        .    \ 

Xanthus,  citizens  of,  their  noble  conduct,  iv.  520. 
Xaniippus,  the  Lacedaemoniaii  general;  ii.  451. 
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Xefugtas,  an  Achaean,  aeiit  by  Antiochiis  IQ.  afftunat  the  rebda  in 
the  East,  ii.  519.    Hla  operations  and  tragical  end«  520U 

Xenocrates^  the  revered  successor  of  Plato,  i..S69.  How  received 
by  Antipater,  ibid.  His  virtues  disgraced  by  asperity  and  obati- 
nacy,  ibid*  Resents  the  coldness  of  Antipater,  "970.  Hia  strict 
integrity  in  public  employments,  ii.  134. 

Xenophon,  u  77.  Note* 

XiphareSf  son  of  Mithridates,  his  tragic  end,  iv.  807. 


Yam  from  flax,  abundance  of,  in  Egypt,  at  the  time  of  the  Jewish 

emigration,  i.  146* 
Yernent  the  modem  name  of  Sabsea,  its  commerce,  i.  100.  117.  Ita 

productions  and  traffic,  ii«  293. 


Z. 

Zabf  greater  and  lesser,  1.  SO. 

Zagrosy  Mount,  or  mountains  of  Lauristany  the  proper  physical, 

and  political,  boundary  in  Asia,  i.  14,  15.     Sleparates  Assyria 

from  Media  Magna,  20.  475.  If  ate.    Temple  or  staple  near, 

iii.  361.    Temple  of  Nanaea  there,  iv.  132. 
Zamuy  battle  of,  order  of  the  B<»nan  soldiers  at,  ii.  386.  Ncie.  The 

battle  between  Scipio  Africanus  and  HannSbal  described,  iiL  1  la 
Zanhagay  frightful  desert  oiy  u  393. 
Zarbienusy  king  of  Cordyeni,  iv.  269* 
Zebina,    See  Alexander. 

Zedekiahy  luns  of  the  Jews,  taken  prisoner,  i.  206. 
Zelay  battle  of,  iv.  402. 

Zenoy  an  Isaurian,  mounts  the  throne  of  Constantinople,  i.  333* 
Zenodicus  establishes  a  confederacy  of  free  republics  in  Sicily, 

ii.  192,  193. 
Zenodotusy   of  Ephesus,  librarian  of  Alexander,  under  Ptolemy 

Soter,  ii.  122.   CelelN*ated  as  a  poet  and  a  critic,  ibid.    His  edi* 

tion  of  Homer  in  high  estimation,  ibid. 
Zenophilusy  keeper  of  the  castle  and  treasury  at  Susa,  i.  467*  472i 

513. 
Zeugitanay  territory  of,  in  Africa,  ii.  165,  166. 
Zeuxisy  governor  of  Seleucia-Babvlonia,  uL  522. 
Zimby  or  fly,  that  infests  the  cattie  in  Abyssinia,  described,  ii.  297. 

Its  important  effects,  ibid.  • 

Ziptetesy  the  ally  of  AEuander,  i.  522. 
Zodiacsy  the  earliest,  all  begin  with  Aries,  iv.  179.  Note.    All  of 

them  Grecian,  ibid.    Our  present  sphere  a  mere  picture  of 

Grecian  mythology,  ibid* 
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Zoihis,  the  critic,  account  of,  ii.  316.  Specimens  of  his  scurrility, 
318.  Solicits  Ptolemy's  bounties,  319*  How  answeredi  ibid. 
Dies  in  poverty  and  cUsgrace,  ihid. 

Zongonesy  i.  23.  Note. 

Zoroaster y  his  age  and  character,  i.  124. 

Zuphonesy  a  tribe  of  Numidians,  ii.  197* 


THE  END. 
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